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TO  TEACHERS 


The  growing  demand  for  social  studies  that  will  give  boys  and 
girls  in  the  schools  a  “realistic  knowledge”  of  the  society  in 
which  they  live  and  are  to  take  part  as  citizens  seems  to  us  an 
encouraging  sign  of  the  times.  But  we  cling  to  the  belief  that 
this  realistic  knowledge  can  best  be  acquired  by  what  is  called 
“the  historical  approach.” 

In  the  first  place,  many  features  of  contemporary  society  are 
as  old  as  the  American  nation,  or  older,  even  though  they  may 
present  novel  aspects  today  or  be  called  by  different  names.  This 
is  as  true  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature  as  it  is  of  political 
and  economic  institutions  and  practices.  How  can  anyone  hope 
to  comprehend  the  trends  in  “the  new  art”  without  studying 
the  trends  in  “the  old  art”?  Or  comprehend  the  issues  of  cur¬ 
rency,  banking,  tariff,  foreign  trade,  agriculture,  the  use  of  natu¬ 
ral  resources,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  without 
knowledge  of  how  they  arose?  The  American  people  have  been 
coping  with  them  for  more  than  a  century.  To  discuss  these 
matters  merely  in  the  light  of  today,  or  of  the  past  few  years, 
is  to  discuss  them  superficially  and  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  frivolous  judgments. 

In  the  second  place,  the  very  statement  of  contemporary  prob¬ 
lems  raises  controversial  issues  and  a  rational  treatment  calls 
for  knowledge  of  relevant  facts,  skill  in  research,  and  the  judicial 
temper.  If  anyone  is  to  state  the  problems  clearly  and  con¬ 
vincingly,  he  must  know  how  to  get  at  the  facts  involved.  If 
he  is  to  treat  them  rationally,  he  must  know  how  to  take  an 
all-round  view  of  them  with  all  the  opinions  involved.  Such 
skill  and  such  spirit,  we  believe,  can  be  better  acquired  by  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  problems  of  long  ago  than  by  starting  with  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  “hot  in  the  day’s  news.”  Nearly  all  the  issues 
now  up  for  consideration  are  issues  that  have  long  been  before 
the  A  1  :,  and  one  may  more  firmly  grasp  their  nature 
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and  penetrate  to  their  central  points  if  one  has  first  traced  their 
origins  and  then  followed  their  emergence  into  our  own  times. 
So  when  educators  lay  emphasis  on  realistic  knowledge  and  on 
the  skill,  and  judicial  temper  which  characterize  civilized  men  and 
women,  they  are  bound  to  make  use  of  history  taught  as  history 
and  not  as  haphazard  commentary  on  current  events. 

When  all  this  is  said,  however,  it  still  must  be  admitted  that 
historical  writing  for  the  schools  has  been  woefully  inadequate 
for  the  purposes  just  stated.  For  a  long  time  little  was  offered 
to  the  schools  except  political  and  military  history,  and  even 
that  was  handled  in  a  narrow  way  with  scant  reference  to  the 
social  and  economic  circumstances  controlling  political  and  mil¬ 
itary  events.  Later,  the  nature  and  influences  of  economic  forces 
were  taken  into  account  and  history  was  thus  brought  closer 
to  reality.  More  recently,  history  has  been  broadened  to  include 
“social  forces.”  But  at  the  outset  of  this  newer  development, 
social  history  was  limited  mainly  to  such  items  as  habits,  customs, 
manners,  sports,  and  amusements.  This  was  a  gain  in  realistic 
knowledge.  Yet  it  was  not  enough. 

Political,  military,  and  economic  events  and  social  affairs 
narrowly  conceived  do  not  constitute  life  as  a  whole.  Indeed 
what  men  and  women  think  and  do  about  such  matters  depends 
in  a  considerable  measure  upon  their  knowledge  of  science,  let¬ 
ters,  the  arts,  their  religious  beliefs,  their  ideas  of  what  is  right, 
good,  and  just  for  themselves  individually  and  for  mankind. 
Hence,  it  would  seem,  history  that  is  true  to  reality  must  seek 
to  encompass  the  whole  of  civilization  out  of  which  such  events 
and  social  affairs  spring  and  in  which  they  are  judged.  No 
doubt  this  is  a  difficult  undertaking.  Of  course  no  writer  of 
history  can  hope  to  attain  the  ideal.  It  is  in  this  spirit,  however, 
that  the  present  volume  has  been  designed  and  written.  The 
volume  is  neither  history  in  the  old-fashioned  sense,  nor  a  mere 
survey  of  current  problems.  We  have  tried  to  be  accurate  as 
to  historical  facts.  We  have  borne  in  mind  the  contemporary 
questions  with  which  the  social  studies  are  concerned.  But  we 
have  attempted  also  to  see  American  civilization  in  the  process 
of  development,  ever  changing,  yet  as  a  whole.  In  selecting  the 
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content  of  the  pages  which  follow  and  giving  form  to  them,  we 
have  sought  to  convey  knowledge  and  indicate  a  spirit  essential 
to  dealing  with  current  issues,  and  have  presented  these  issues 
emerging  from  the  past  into  the  living  present. 

This  volume  is  the  product  of  many  years  devoted  to  study 
and  travel  in  the  United  States.  The  study  has  included  the 
primary  writings  of  American  leaders  and  innumerable  important 
monographic  works  such  as  the  remarkable  articles  on  the  land 
problem  and  the  Homestead  Act  printed  in  “The  American 
Historical  Review”  for  July,  19 35.  But  we  have  gone  far  beyond 
printed  and  manuscript  pages.  We  have  been  in  every  state  in 
the  Union.  We  have  lived  for  some  time  in  each  of  its  sections — - 
Northeast,  South  Atlantic,  Middle  West,  Southwest,  and  Far 
West.  We  have  found  ourselves  at  home  in  great  cities,  villages, 
and  by  the  countryside.  “The  sidewalks  of  New  York”  are  not 
foreign  to  us;  nor  the  spreading  cotton  fields  of  the  South,  the 
dairy  farms  of  New  England,  the  prairies  of  the  West,  the  ir¬ 
rigated  lands  of  Arizona,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  ranches  of 
California,  and  the  forests  of  the  Northwest.  We  are  familiar 
with  collieries  and  textile  mills  as  well  as  the  Houses  of  Congress 
and  state  legislatures.  We  have  made  it  our  business  to  become 
acquainted  with  men  and  women  in  all  kinds  of  occupations  and 
to  study  at  first  hand  their  industries,  professions,  aspirations, 
arts,  sciences,  and  opinions. 

Thus  this  volume  is  not  merely  a  textbook  although  it  is 
based  upon  long  consideration  of  the  problems  and  methods  of 
teaching  the  social  studies  in  the  schools.  In  content  and  form 
it  seeks  to  put  high  school  pupils  on  their  mettle  by  introducing 
them,  as  far  as  their  maturity  will  permit,  to  the  great  issues  of 
fife  which  men  and  women  throughout  this  nation  have  to  face. 
We  have  tried  to  open  wide  the  gateways  to  knowledge  of  the 
whole  American  heritage.  We  have  sought  to  avoid  the  un¬ 
reasoning  sentimentality  that  glosses  over  reality  and  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  partisan  criticism  that  distort  the  comprehension  of 
reality. 

New  Milford,  Connecticut, 

April  10,  1936. 


C.  A.  B. 
M.  R.  B. 
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NEW  NATION  IS  BUILT 
★  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


Painting  by  Stanley  M.  Arthurs 


Columbus 

The  first  view  of  the  New  World 


CHAPTER  I 


AMERICA  IS  DISCOVERED  AND  POSSESSED  BY 
EUROPEANS 

European  Traders,  Missionaries,  Explorers,  and  Rulers 
Grow  More  Interested  in  the  Far  East 

Travelers  and  Merchants  Report  Adventures  in  the  East  and 
Exhibit  Oriental  Goods.  Long  before  anyone  in  the  Old  World 
even  dreamed  that  two  huge  continents  lay  far  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  west,  European  nations  had  contacts  with  the 
Far  East.  In  ancient  times  the  Greeks  built  up  a  lively  Oriental 
trade,  and  Alexander  the  Great  tried  to  conquer  India.  Under 
the  Romans  this  traffic  with  the  East  became  so  heavy  that 
patriots  cried  out  against  sending  money  away  to  buy  “foreign 
luxuries.”  After  the  Roman  Empire  fell  and  Europe  was  broken 
up  into  many  independent  states,  trade  with  the  Orient  declined, 
but  it  never  disappeared.  During  the  Middle  Ages  it  flourished 
again.  From  the  East  enterprising  merchants  imported  tea, 
silks,  spices,  perfumes,  tapestries,  and  other  luxuries.  By  land 
and  by  sea,  these  goods  were  brought  to  ports  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  Thence  they  were  carried,  mainly 
by  Italian  businessmen,  to  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  other 
near-by  cities.  Goods  not  sold  in  Italy  were  forwarded  to  trading 
towns  in  France,  Holland,  Germany,  England,  and  other  countries 
of  western  Europe. 

Meanwhile  Christian  missionaries  were  journeying  far  and 
wide  in  Asia,  seeking  converts  to  their  faith.  As  early  as  1245, 
more  than  two  centuries  before  Columbus  set  sail  on  his  first 
voyage,  the  Pope  at  Rome  sent  a  missionary  beyond  the  Black 
Sea  into  “the  land  of  the  Great  Khan.”  On  his  return  this 
traveler  told  wonderful  stories  about  mysterious  Cathay,  as  he 
called  China,  and  declared  that  the  country  was  rich  in  gold, 
silver,  grain,  and  silk.  About  thirty  years  later  the  son  of  a 
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Venetian  merchant,  Marco  Polo,  went  overland  to  China  and 
stayed  a  long  time  in  the  Orient.  When  he  came  back  to  Italy 
in  1295,  Marco  thrilled  the  people  with  his  tales  of  wealth  and 
luxury  in  the  Far  East. 

A  Search  Begins  for  New  Routes  to  the  East.  Naturally,  the 
cost  of  freight  from  China  to  Paris  or  London  by  these  routes 


From.  “The  Pageant  of  America.”  Copyright  The  Yale  University  Press 

The  Polos  Leaving  Venice 

From  a  miniature  on  a  late  fourteenth-century  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford 


was  very  high.  Goods  had  to  be  packed  and  repacked  many 
times.  At  every  important  commercial  town  through  which 
shipments  passed,  local  merchants  took  their  toll  of  profits. 
Robbers  beset  caravans  by  land  and  pirates  seized  cargoes  at 
sea.  To  make  things  worse  for  European  merchants,  Constanti¬ 
nople,  long  a  great  freight  center  under  Christian  control,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1453,  and  this  event  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  wars  between  the  Christians  and  the  Mohammedans 
which  were  harmful  to  trading  enterprises. 

Even  if  Constantinople  had  not  been  captured  by  the  Turks, 
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merchants  in  Italy  would  have  tried  harder  and  harder  to  lower 
the  cost  of  bringing  goods  from  the  East  to  their  markets  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  fact,  they  cut  the  freight  charges  by  dispatching  cargoes 
in  ships  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  various  ports,  instead  of  taking 
them  overland  by  wagon  or  on  horseback.  And  as  early  as  1292 
they  tried  to  discover  an  all-water  route  to  the  Orient.  They 
sent  an  expedition  down  the  west  coast  of  Africa  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  get  around  the  southern  end  and  reach  India  or  China. 

This  attempt  failed,  but  the  dream  of  success  did  not  vanish. 
Throughout  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  efforts  were 
made  to  realize  it.  If  this  route  could  be  opened  to  the  East, 
freight  rates  would  be  reduced,  the  journey  made  easier,  and 
trade  increased.  While  merchants  expected  to  profit  from  it, 
many  other  people  expected  to  benefit  from  lower  prices  and 
more  goods.  There  was  constant  excitement  over  the  quest  for 
new  sea  routes,  just  as  there  is  today  over  the  opening  of  new  air 
lines  in  every  direction. 

Map  Makers  and  Sailors  Study  the  Problem.  The  merchants 
of  Europe  were  dependent  upon  other  classes  of  people  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  solving  their  water-route  problem,  in  the  same  way  that 
businessmen  of  our  own  times  interested  in  aviation  are  dependent 
on  inventors,  weather  forecasters,  map  makers,  and  pilots.  For¬ 
tunately  for  the  traders  engaged  in  Oriental  business,  aid  was  at 
hand.  Here  and  there  throughout  Europe  were  “cartographers,” 
as  they  were  called,  busy  in  monasteries  and  libraries  with  the 
study  of  the  earth’s  surface.  To  the  old  maps  handed  down  by 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  these  quiet  scholars  added  new 
patches  of  land  and  water  as  they  pieced  together  the  stories 
told  by  returning  missionaries,  sailors,  and  merchants  about 
places  they  had  seen.  One  of  these  geographers,  who  lived  in 
Venice,  made  a  map  in  1459  showing  Africa  ending  in  a  point, 
with  a  water  route  around  it  to  India  and  China.  About  the 
same  time  an  astronomer  in  Florence,  named  Toscanelli,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  India  could  be  reached  by  sailing  due  west 
across  the  Atlantic.  He  drew  a  map  showing  the  course  and 
wrote  a  letter  stating  the  reasons  for  his  belief. 

In  addition  to  making  maps,  some  cartographers  worked  out 
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in  their  minds  the  theory  that  the  world  was  round,  not  flat  as 
many  people  believed.  This  was  an  old  idea,  well  known  to 
thinkers  of  ancient  Greece,  but  few  sailors  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages  had  ever  heard  of  it. 

Inventors  Devise  New  Instruments  for  Navigation.  While 
knowledge  of  the  earth  was  increasing,  some  inventor  made  a 
small  instrument,  known  as  the  compass,  which  enabled  sailors 
to  tell  directions  on  the  pathless  sea.  Hitherto  they  had  steered 
by  the  sun  and  stars;  now  they  could  keep  on  their  course  when 
the  sky  was  cloudy  and  neither  sun  nor  stars  could  be  seen. 
The  name  of  the  inventor  is  unknown  and  so  is  the  date  of  the 
invention,  but  before  Columbus  was  born  every  ocean-going 
ship  had  its  compass,  and  navigators  felt  safer  in  strange  waters. 
As  the  years  passed,  other  instruments  were  devised;  for  example, 
the  astrolabe  was  improved  so  that  the  sailor  could  find  his 
distance  from  the  equator  by  taking  the  height  of  the  sun.  In 
the  meantime  shipwrights  learned  how  to  build  bigger  and 
better  ships,  stronger  and  faster,  safer  and  more  attractive,  just 
as  in  the  twentieth  century  engineers  are  designing  more  reliable 
steamers  and  airplanes. 

Sailors  Grow  Bolder.  Yet  maps,  theories  about  the  shape  of 
the  earth,  and  sturdy  vessels  would  have  been  worthless  without 
hardy  navigators  willing  to  take  every  risk.  Courage  for  distant 
sea  voyages  was  early  found,  however,  among  men  who  had 
sailed  the  Mediterranean  or  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe. 
And  they  grew  bolder  as  they  were  inspired  by  inventions, 
and  by  rewards  offered  by  merchants  and  monarchs.  They  were 
pioneers,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word,  prepared  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  unknown  seas  and  strange  places.  Many  lives  were 
lost  among  these  pilots  of  the  sea,  as  lives  are  lost  today  among 
pilots  of  the  air,  but  the  quest  for  new  ways  to  far  countries 
went  on  unabated. 

Money  Is  Furnished  for  Adventure.  Still  another  thing  was 
necessary  to  promote  commerce  by  the  sea  in  those  days.  It 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to  buy  ships,  pay  sailors,  and  launch 
expeditions,  and  small  merchants  did  not  have  vast  sums  at 
their  command.  Hence,  as  aviators  in  our  time  have  to  appeal 
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to  governments  or  rich  citizens  for  aid  in  developing  air  travel, 
so  navigators  in  the  time  of  Columbus  had  to  search  for  patrons. 

Sometimes  a  wealthy  prince  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  ex¬ 
citing  venture  of  searching  far-off  seas  and  furnished  money  to 
geographers  and  navigators.  For  instance,  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal  (1394-1460)  equipped  from  his  own  purse  many  ships 
for  voyages  down  the  coast  of  Africa  in  quest  of  a  route  to  India. 
Sometimes  sovereigns,  on  the  plea  of  navigators,  supplied  funds 


Painting  by  Harry  W.  Rubins.  Courtesy  of  The  Blake  School 

Leif  Ericson  Landing  in  Vineland 


Scandinavians  have  long  cherished  the  tradition  that  the  Norsemen  established 
the  first  settlement  in  America. 

for  expeditions.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  rulers  of  Spain,  pro¬ 
vided  money  for  the  voyages  of  Columbus.  Following  their 
example,  the  monarchs  of  France  and  England  gave  aid  to  nav¬ 
igators  and  made  possible  many  voyages  of  discovery.  Usually 
the  sovereigns  who  invested  capital  in  such  enterprises  hoped 
to  add  new  territories  to  their  kingdoms  and  occasionally,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  they  also  wanted  to  spread 
Christianity. 

Explorers  Find  New  Routes  and  Discover  Distant  Lands 
Diaz  and  Da  Gama  Sail  around  Africa  to  Asia.  Among  the 
sailors  who  ventured  out  on  the  high  seas  was  Bartholomew  Diaz. 
Commanding  ships  furnished  by  the  king  of  Portugal  in  i486, 
Diaz  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  showed  that  there  was 
probably  a  water  route  all  the  way  to  India.  Twelve  years  later, 
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Vasco  da  Gama,  also  flying  the  Portuguese  flag,  settled  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  sailing  around  the  Cape,  visiting  India,  and  returning  home 
with  reports  of  wonderful  opportunities  for  trade  in  that  country. 

On  a  Westward  Voyage  to  Asia,  Columbus  Discovers  America. 
Believing  that  a  still  shorter  route  could  be  found  across  the 
Atlantic,  Christopher  Columbus  worked  on  that  problem.  He 
was  acquainted  with  the  theory  that  the  world  was  round  and 
with  Toscanelli’s  idea  that  India  could  be  reached  by  sailing 


Reproduced,  from  “The  Pageant  of  America.”  Copyright  Yale  University  Press 

Columbus  at  Salamanca 

The  painter  Nicolo  Barbarino  pictures  the  disappointment  of  Columbus  when 
his  project  is  reported  adversely. 

due  west.  From  Italy,  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  drifted  to  Portugal 
and  then  to  Spain,  studying  geography  and  seeking  someone  to 
provide  the  money  for  his  experiment.  After  begging  vainly  for 
a  long  time,  he  finally  persuaded  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  to 
take  an  interest  in  his  project  and  then  King  Ferdinand  was 
induced  to  help.  With  three  little  ships  and  crews  gathered  partly 
from  prisons,  Columbus  set  out  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1492.  After  weeks  of  anxious  watching,  he  came  within 
sight  of  land — one  of  the  Bahama  Islands — on  October  12.  For 
many  days  he  cruised  about  in  neighboring  waters,  visited  islands, 
and  then  returned  home  in  the  belief  that  he  had  been  in  Asiatic 
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waters  within  easy  reach  of  China  and  Japan.  Crowds  in  the 
streets  of  Spanish  cities  cheered  him.  The  king  and  queen  did 
him  honor,  and  money  was  raised  for  new  voyages.  Still  dream¬ 
ing  of  “the  fabled  East,”  Columbus  made  three  more  trips 
across  the  Atlantic.  He  visited  numerous  islands  in  the  Caribbean 
region  and  even  touched  the  coast  of  South  America,  but  he  found 
no  magnificent  cities  prepared  to  exchange  their  wares  for  Spanish 
goods,  no  stores  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  won  by  trade  or  the 
sword.  Bitterly  disappointed  himself  and  bitterly  disappointing 
others,  Columbus  spent  his  later  years  in  poverty  and  died 
without  knowing  that  he  had  really  discovered  a  new  world. 

Cabot  and  Vespucci  Skirt  along  American  Coasts.  After 
Columbus  had  broken  the  way,  there  was  no  lack  of  mariners 
willing  and  even  eager  to  sail  hither  and  yon  exploring.  In  1497, 
John  Cabot,  an  Italian  sea  captain,  made  a  voyage  to  the  west 
for  Henry  VII,  king  of  England,  and  cruised  along  the  shores 
of  North  America,  probably  off  Labrador,  giving  England  a 
claim  in  the  New  World.  A  few  years  later  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
another  Italian,  made,  according  to  his  story,  four  voyages 
across  the  Atlantic.  On  one  of  these  he  sailed  along  the  northern 
shores  of  what  is  now  South  America  and  declared  that  he  had 
discovered,  in  fact,  a  continent.  In  honor  of  his  exploits,  map 
makers  gave  the  name  “America”  to  this  strange  land. 

Magellan  Makes  a  Trip  around  the  World.  Bolder  than  either 
Cabot  or  Vespucci,  a  Portuguese  sailor,  Magellan,  set  out  in 
1519,  under  Spanish  auspices,  on  what  proved  to  be  the  most 
amazing  voyage  in  the  annals  of  the  sea.  He  passed  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  South  America,  pushed  through  the  straits  at 
the  southern  end  which  bear  his  name,  and  sailed  on  day  after 
day  over  the  wide  Pacific  until  he  reached  the  islands  now  known 
as  the  Philippines.  There  Magellan  was  killed  in  a  quarrel  with 
the  natives;  but  his  men  completed  the  journey,  reaching  Spain 
in  the  autumn  of  1522.  At  last  the  world  had  been  circumnav¬ 
igated  and  the  position  of  South  America  was  fairly  determined. 

Verazzano  Seeks  a  Water  Route  North  of  North  America.  Two 
years  after  Magellan’s  men  returned,  the  king  of  France  also 
decided  to  take  part  in  exploration.  He  laughed  at  the  claims 
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of  Portugal  and  Spain  to  all  that  had  been  found  by  the  navi¬ 
gators  and  asked,  in  a  jovial  mood,  to  see  Adam’s  will  bestowing 
upon  them  their  monopoly  of  the  earth.  Then  he  sent  an  Italian 
seaman,  Verazzano,  on  an  expedition  across  the  Atlantic.  While 
trying  to  find  a  northwest  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  Verazzano 
sailed  along  the  coast  of  North  America  and  thus  gave  the  French 
king,  in  his  turn,  a  reason  for  saying  that  the  land  had  been 


Photograph  by  James  Sawders 

Old  St.  Augustine,  Florida 

One  of  the  few  remaining  buildings  built  by  the  Spaniards.  It  was  originally 
called  San  Marco  but  is  now  known  as  Fort  Marion.  The  structure  is  probably 
built  of  “tabby,”  a  concrete  made  from  oyster  shells  and  lime. 

visited  by  sailors  under  the  French  flag  and  therefore  belonged 
to  him. 

Spain  Founds  an  Empire  in  America 

Spanish  Leaders  Open  Up  the  Americas.  While  Portuguese 
sailors  were  building  up  commerce  with  the  East  Indies  by  the 
route  around  Africa,  intrepid  Spanish  explorers  were  learning 
more  about  the  regions  first  visited  by  Columbus.  In  1 508  Pinzon, 
who  had  been  on  the  famous  voyage  of  1492,  sailed  along  the 
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shores  of  Central  America.  Five  years  afterward  Balboa  pushed 
through  the  swamps  and  jungles  of  the  Isthmus,  climbed  the 
mountains  to  the  west,  and  was  then  rewarded  by  a  glimpse  of 
the  Pacific.  About  the  same  time,  1513,  Ponce  de  Leon  visited 
the  mainland,  now  known  as  Florida,  and  took  possession  of 
that  region  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  king.  Meanwhile  other 
mariners  were  exploring  and  charting  the  West  Indies,  adding 
those  islands  to  the  dominion  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 

Cortes  Conquers  Mexico.  In  their  restless  quest  for  land  and 
treasure,  the  Spaniards  soon  came  upon  the  empire  of  Mexico, 
stretching  northward  from  the  Isthmus  which  Balboa  had  dis¬ 
covered.  Under  a  mighty  ruler,  Montezuma,  the  natives  were 
tilling  the  fields  and  raising  bountiful  crops;  they  had  built 
fine  highways  and  splendid  cities;  they  had  temples  for  the 
worship  of  their  gods;  they  worked  in  metals  and  stone;  they 
had  treasuries  overflowing  with  gold,  silver,  and  jewels. 

Booty  such  as  this  the  Spanish  explorers  had  long  been  seeking. 
So  a  band  under  Hernando  Cortes  in  1521  attacked  the  Mexicans, 
seized  their  capital,  overthrew  their  government,  annexed  their 
country  to  Spain,  and  carried  off  a  large  part  of  their  wealth. 
In  the  wake  of  the  soldiers  followed  Catholic  missionaries  who 
converted  the  natives  to  Christianity  and  with  their  labor  built 
monasteries  and  churches  on  Spanish  models  in  all  parts  of 
Mexico.  A  large  number  of  Spaniards  moved  to  the  new  country 
and  settled  down  as  soldiers,  landlords,  priests,  and  government 
officials.  They  forced  the  conquered  people  to  till  the  fields, 
build  and  adorn  churches,  and  serve  them  in  their  households. 
In  this  way  Mexico,  now  styled  New  Spain,  was  changed  into  a 
province  ruled  from  Madrid. 

Pizarro  Conquers  Peru.  While  the  Spaniards  were  subduing 
Mexico,  they  heard  rumors  of  another  rich  empire  far  to  the 
south,  in  Peru.  Eager  for  a  treasure  hunt,  one  of  their  leaders, 
Pizarro,  gathered  a  group  about  him  numbering  fewer  than  two 
hundred  men  and  set  out  on  an  unknown  path  to  find  the  dis¬ 
tant  realm.  After  a  slow  and  perilous  journey  he  and  his  com¬ 
panions  came  upon  a  country  superior  in  many  ways  to  Mexico 
and  especially  rich  in  the  kind  of  booty  they  were  hunting.  They 
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immediately  attacked  and  overcame  the  natives  and  stripped 
the  temples,  palaces,  and  tombs  of  their  valuables.  Besides 
wringing  vast  wealth  from  Peru,  they  annexed  that  region  to 
the  Spanish  empire. 

Spaniards  Explore  Regions  Now  in  the  United  States.  Stories 
of  the  fabulous  riches  won  by  Cortes  and  Pizarro  led  other 
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The  Capture  of  the  Inca  Sovereign 

Spanish  captains  to  explore  the  regions  to  the  north  of  Mexico. 
They  too  searched  for  cities  and  fertile  fields  to  seize  and  exploit 
by  the  labor  of  enslaved  natives.  Not  discouraged  by  the  fruitless 
expedition  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  another  soldier,  Hernando  de  Soto 
who  had  fought  with  Pizarro,  decided  to  try  his  luck  on  the 
mainland.  At  the  head  of  a  small  army,  he  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Florida  looking  for  kingdoms  to  conquer.  But  instead  of 
wonderful  cities  filled  with  silver  and  gold,  he  found  only  miser¬ 
able  Indian  villages;  instead  of  wide-reaching  acres  well  culti¬ 
vated  by  natives,  he  encountered  jungles,  forests,  and  swamps. 
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Yet,  with  grim  determination,  De  Soto’s  company  pressed  on, 
hoping  every  hour  that  the  next  would  reveal  fortune  and  fame. 
At  last,  in  1541,  the  stern  captain  reached  the  broad  waters  of 
the  Mississippi.  There  he  died,  and  his  unhappy  followers 
dropped  his  body  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river  he  had  discovered,  to  conceal  it  from  the 
Indians.  Then  they  made  their  way  back  to  Spanish  settlements 
as  best  they  could. 


Photograph  by  James  Sawders 


The  Five-Story  Pueblo  at  Taos,  New  Mexico 

While  De  Soto  was  on  this  luckless  journey,  another  Spanish 
adventurer,  Coronado,  explored  the  southwestern  part  of  what 
is  now  the  United  States  all  the  way  from  Mexico  to  the  Kansas 
region.  He  found  no  glorious  cities  and  precious  booty  either, 
but  he  opened  the  path  for  missionaries  and  gave  the  king  of 
Spain  a  claim  to  the  territory.  In  due  time  the  Spanish  flag  was 
hoisted  on  the  coast  of  California  and  missions  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians  were  scattered  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Pacific. 

The  Spanish  Monarch  Claims  an  Empire  in  America.  Thus 
by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  king  of  Spain  boasted 
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ownership  over  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  all  the  other  islands  of 
the  West  Indies.  On  the  mainland,  he  ruled  Mexico  and  Peru 
and,  in  fact,  laid  claim  to  the  whole  of  North  and  South  America 
except  Brazil,  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  Portuguese. 
Over  vast  regions  Spanish  missionaries  preached  to  the  Indians 
and  used  them  as  laborers  in  the  fields  and  artisans  about  the 
missions.  Spanish  learning  was  introduced  by  the  founding  of 
schools  and  universities.  From  American  dominions  Spanish 
officials  annually  shipped  home  huge  cargoes  of  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones.  Having  won  their  holdings  by  the  sword,  the 
Spaniards  forbade  French,  English,  and  all  other  European 
merchants  to  enter  their  ports  in  the  New  World. 

France  and  England  Enter  the  Race  for  Trade  and  Empire 

Frenchmen  Search  for  the  Northwest  Passage.  Naturally  The 
king_qf  France ,  grew  envious  as  he  heard  repeated  accounts  of 
the.  harvest,  gathered  from  conquest  and  trade  by  his  brother 
mo narchs -in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Not  dismayed  by  the  failure 
of  Verazzano  to  find  anything  but  uninhabited  seacoasts  during 
his  voyage  of  1524,  the  French  king  clung  to  the  dream  of  better 
luck  next  time.  Under .  his -royaLpatronage  Jacques  .Cartier 
sailed  in  1^4  for  the  coast  of  ..North  America  to  hunt  for  the 
.shortest  water  route  to  China.  Cartier  explored  the  gulf  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  decided  that  perhaps  he 
had  actually  found  the  long-sought  passage.  The  next  year  he 
was  at  the  gulf  again  and  pushed  far  up  the  river  where,  however, 
he  found  mere  Indian  villages  instead  of  great  Chinese  cities 
or  the  gateway  to  the  Orient.  Still  hopeful,  Cartier  returned  a 
third  time  and  established  a  colony  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley. 
His  colony  failed  to  prosper  and  he  never  reached  Asia,Jbut  he 
gave  his  sovereign  a  claim  to  a  very  fertile  country. 

Champlain  Founds  New  France.  From  time  to  time  other 
French  explorers  followed  Cartier,  but  none  did  anything  very 
extraordinary  until  Samuel  de  Champlain  came  on  the  scene  in 
1603.  He  traveled  far  and  wide  in  Canada  and  in  what  was  later 
called  New  England.  He  established  a  post  at  Quebec  in  1607, 
discovered  the  lake  which  bears  his  name,  and  wrote  numerous 
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books  on  the  Indians  and  his  various  explorations.  When  he  died 
at  Quebec  in  1635,  the  grasp  of  France  on  the  territory  to  the 
north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  firmly  fixed.  As  an  American 
historian,  Parkman,  says,  “Champlain  has  been  fitly  called  the 
Father  of  New  France.” 


From,  an  old  print 

Winter  Quarters  at  Quebec 
From  Champlain’s  Voyages,  1613 
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Francis  Drake  Rounds  the  Globe.  For  a  long  period  after  the 
voyage  of  John  Cabot  in  1497,  the  English  paid  little  attention 
to  the  work  of  exploration  that  frad  been  pressed  with  such  zeal 
by  their  neighbors.  But  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hardy  sea  captains,  such  as  Drake,  Raleigh,  Hawkins, 
Frobisher,  and  Gilbert,  challenged  Spain’s  right  to  rule  so  much 
ofdhe  earth-and  monopolize  so. much  trade.  Under  the  leadership 
of  these  men  the  English  navy  was  increased  until  it  became 
strong  enough  to  break  the  power  of  Spain  on  the  sea. 
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The  most  famous  of  these  captains,  Francis  Drake,  gave  the 
Spanish  a  taste  of  what  was  to  come,  by  sailing  around  the  world, 
in  1577-1580,  and  robbing  Spanish  vessels  and  ports  as  he  passed. 
Though  his  queen  was  at  peace  with  the  king  of  Spain,  Drake 
looted  and  burned  Spanish  trading  posts  down  the  eastern  coast 
of  South  America;  he  then  sailed  up  the  western  coast,  capturing 
Spanish  ships  and  filling  his  vessels  with  their  treasure.  After 
skirting  along  the  western  shores  of  North  America,  he  refitted 
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The  Armada  in  Sight 

A  painting  by  Sir  John  Seymour  Lucas  in  the  National  Gallery  of  New  South 
Wales,  Sydney,  Australia 

his  ships  and  sailed  across  the  Pacific.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
spent  in  freebooting,  Drake  rode  safely  back  into  English  waters. 
Overjoyed  by  gifts  from  his  cargoes,  Elizabeth  knighted  Drake. 

Angry  about  such  piratical  conduct,  the  Spaniards  eight  years 
later  sent  a  proud  fleet — the  Armada — into  the  English  Channel 
to  test  the  might  of  their  rival.  Between  the  prowess  of  the 
English  sailors  and  the  havoc  of  a  terrible  storm,  the  Armada 
was  utterly  routed.  By  1604  the  way  was  cleared  for  the  English 
to  try  their  hand  at  building  an  empire  in  North  America. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Attempts  to  Found  Colonies.  Among  the 
friends  of  the  English  sea-rovers  was  a  soldier-courtier,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  decided  that  the  next  great  task  before  his  country 
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was  to  create  “an  English  nation”  in  the  New  World.  With  the 
aid  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Raleigh  tried  to  start  this  second  England 
in  1585  by  planting  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  what  is  now  North 
Carolina.  His  first  effort  failed;  three  more  experiments  proved 
equally  fruitless;  and  in  the  end  Raleigh  had  to  confess  defeat. 
The  new  nation  of  which  he  dreamed  and  for  which  he  worked  was 
to  be  founded  by  other  Englishmen  and  in  other  ways.  But  as  a 
forerunner,  a  pioneer  in  colonization,  Raleigh  helped  to  break 
the  path  for  the  men  and  women  who  later  established  the 
thirteen  English  colonies  in  America. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  For  what  reasons  do  people  set  out  to  visit  and  explore  distant 
places? 

2.  Discuss  the  role  of  travelers,  missionaries,  and  merchants  in 
widening  knowledge  of  geography. 

3.  What  advantages  did  a  water  route  to  China  offer  to  Europeans 
in  the  fifteenth  century? 

4.  List  the  services  rendered  to  exploration  by  map  makers, 
geographers,  navigators,  and  rich  patrons. 

5.  Tell  about  the  exploits  of  Diaz,  Da  Gama,  Columbus,  Cabot, 
and  Magellan. 

6.  Associate  some  events  with  the  names  of  Cortes,  Ponce  de  Leon, 
Pizarro,  and  De  Soto. 

7.  On  what  grounds  did  the  Spanish  monarch  claim  Mexico  and 
South  America? 

8.  How  did  the  king  of  France  get  claims  in  North  America? 

9.  Associate  events  with  the  names  of  Cabot,  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
Francis  Drake,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Walter  Raleigh. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  Science  and  invention  promote  trade  and  industry.  (2)  Capital 
is  necessary  for  great  business  enterprises.  (3)  Explorers  use  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  from  books  and  maps.  (4)  The  prices  of  goods  may  be 
reduced  by  cheaper  methods  of  transporting  them.  (5)  The  Spanish 
empire  in  America  was  won  by  conquest.  (6)  European  powers  still 
engage  in  contests  over  commerce  and  colonies.  (7)  No  large  in¬ 
habited  areas  of  the  earth  remain  to  be  explored;  there  can  never  be 
another  Columbus  or  Magellan. 
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Research  Topics 

Biographies.  Turn  to  any  good  encyclopedia,  look  up  the  names  of 
the  persons  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  and  report  on  their  lives. 

Geography.  Consult  the  Encylopaedia  Britannica  under  the  titles 
“ Geography”  and  “Map”  for  the  history  of  the  way  in  which  Euro¬ 
pean  knowledge  of  geography  grew  from  crude  beginnings  to  great 
exactness. 

Navigation.  Consult  an  encyclopedia  and  report  on  the  compass, 
astrolabe,  navigation,  and  shipbuilding. 


CHAPTER  II 


EMIGRANTS  FROM  THE  OLD  WORLD  START 
COLONIES  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 

The  English  Lead  in  Colonization 

England  Has  a  Big  Navy  for  the  Defense  of  Colonies  and  Trade. 

The  territories  in  America  claimed  by  the  English  lay  across 
three  thousand  miles  of  open  sea.  To  found  colonies  there,  hold 
them,  and  trade  with  them,  England  needed  a  navy  strong  enough 
to  defend  its  distant  lands  and  its  merchant  ships  against  its 
rivals — Spain,  Holland,  and  France.  And  toward  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  English  governing  class  decided  to  “rule 
the  waves.”  Queen  Elizabeth  made  and  endorsed  plans  with  that 
goal  in  view,  and  gave  her  blessing  to  sea  captains  who  caused 
the  English  flag  to  be  feared  on  the  ocean.  From  decade  to  decade 
the  navy  was  enlarged.  It  overwhelmed  the  Spanish  Armada 
in  1588,  and  later  struck  down  its  Dutch  and  French  rivals.  By 
commanding  the  sea,  Britain  made  it  possible  for  its  colonists 
to  go  forth  to  America,  plant  settlements,  trade  in  security,  and 
hold  the  regions  they  occupied. 

England  Has  Business  Leaders.  But  the  great  navy  did  not 
start  colonies.  Nor  could  emigrants  just  set  out  for  the  New 
World  at  will.  Every  expedition  across  the  sea  had  to  be  planned 
and  directed.  Money  had  to  be  raised  to  buy  ships,  tools,  seeds, 
and  farm  animals.  Hence  leaders  and  capital  were  necessary. 
England  had  both.  Long  before  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth 
century  her  merchants  had  built  up  a  large  trade  among  towns 
at  home,  with  the  Continent,  with  Russia,  and  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  This  trade  had  been  profitable.  It  furnished  capital  and 
nourished  the  spirit  of  enterprise  essential  for  founding  colonies. 

Sometimes  these  leaders  formed  “companies  of  adventurers” 
and  induced  other  men  and  women  to  invest  money  in  colonial 
undertakings.  Each  company  included  several  members;  and, 
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as  in  a  club,  the  members  had  a  right  to  elect  their  own  officers 
and  to  make  rules  for  their  own  government.  It  got  a  charter, 
or  legal  right  to  do  business,  from  the  monarch,  and  also  a 
grant  of  land  in  America.  It  could  sell  land  in  large  or  small 
lots  to  individuals  and  carry  on  trade  besides.  Four  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  colonies  in  America  were  founded  by  companies — Virginia, 
Massachusetts  Bay,  the  Dutch  New  Netherland,  and  Georgia. 

Other  leaders  in  colonization  acted  alone  or  in  groups  of  two 
or  more.  These  were  called  “proprietors.”  A  proprietor  was  a 
person  to  whom  the  king  granted  land  in  America.  This  land 
the  proprietor  could  hold  for  his  own  use  or  sell,  all  or  in  part, 
to  settlers.  He  was  always  a  rich  man  who  could  furnish  or 
borrow  money,  collect  ships,  supply  goods,  and  enroll  people 
for  migration.  He  could  govern  his  colony  himself  or  allow  his 
settlers  the  right  to  vote  and  take  part  in  local  government. 
In  some  cases  a  single  proprietor  was  given  a  vast  tract  of  land ; 
in  other  cases,  two  or  more  proprietors  were  associated  as  part¬ 
ners.  To  the  proprietary  system  six  colonies  owe  their  main 
origins — -Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and 
the  two  Carolinas. 

English  Farmers  Are  Ready  to  Till  American  Soil.  Coloniza¬ 
tion  in  America  was  an  adventure  in  agriculture.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  find  farmers  who  were  willing  to  leave  their 
birthplace  to  till  the  soil  in  distant  lands.  At  the  opening  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  England  had  two  types  of  farmers  who  were 
ready  to  work  the  land  in  America.  The  first  were  the  yeomen — 
owners  of  small  farms — noted  for  their  steady  habits,  their  pride 
in  their  crops,  and  their  independence.  The  second  were  farm 
laborers — men  and  women  who  worked  for  landowners  for  wages. 
By  1600  the  English  serfs  had  been  released  from  their  ancient 
bondage  and  were  “free”  to  leave  their  home  country  for  the 
colonies.  Thousands  of  them  were  very  glad  to  go  away  because 
they  owned  no  land,  were  unemployed,  and  were  miserably  poor. 
The  colonies  seemed  to  offer  agricultural  laborers  a  chance  to 
find  work  and  perhaps  acquire  farms  of  their  own. 

Competent  Women  Are  Inclined  to  Migrate.  Homes — not 
individuals  merely — were  necessary  to  successful  colonization. 
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structures  brought  from  various  localities  of  New  England. 
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And  homes  could  not  be  established  without  women.  It  took 
women  of  strong  character  and  varied  talents  to  make  the  dis¬ 
tant  venture  a  success.  But  England  could  meet  this  require¬ 
ment  too.  Some  of  her  women  had  business  experience  of  their 
own;  others  were  skilled  in  industrial  arts,  such  as  spinning  and 
weaving;  and  others  knew  all  the  branches  of  farming.  Well 
aware  that  women  were  necessary  in  colony  building,  the  English 
companies  and  proprietors  that  planted  settlements  in  the  New 
World  offered  especially  large  grants  of  land  to  married  men  and 
sold  farms  to  maidens  as  well  as  to  bachelors.  Life  and  work 
in  the  colonies  were  hard  and  hazardous,  but  many  women  in 
England  were  willing  to  take  the  risks. 

Religious  Disputes  Promote  Migration  to  America.  Among  the 
various  motives  that  inspired  British  emigration  was  the  desire 
for  religious  freedom.  This  was  a  strong  urge  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Not  long  before  that  time  all  nations  and  peoples  of 
western  EuropnJiad-been  united  under-  the  Pope  at  Rome  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  No  one  had  been  allowed  to  choose  his 
.own  religiou&JaeUefR^-  But  after  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth 
century  a  popular  movement  known  as  the  Protestant  Revolt 
changed  this  state  of  affairs  arid  awakened  a  desire  for  greater 
freedom.  In.  England,  this  movement  ended  in  a  complete  break 
with  the  Pope  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  To  this  church,  called  the  Anglican  Church,  every  subject 
of  the  king  was  forced  to  belong.  But  not  all  his  subjects  liked 
the  new  order.  The  Catholics,  who  had  never  approved  the 
Protestant  Revolt,  naturally  wanted  to  restore  their  religion 
and  with  it  the  headship  of  the  Pope.  On  the  other  hand  many 
Protestants  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Anglican  Church  because 
it  retained  a  large  part  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  ceremony. 
Some  of  these  “dissenters”  wanted  to  modify  the  established 
religion  and  others  wanted  the  right  to  form  their  own  churches. 

Among  the  moderate  reformers  were  the  Puritans,  who  wished 
merely  to  “purify”  the  Church  of  England  by  removing  some 
of  its  Catholic  features.  More  radical  Protestants,  calling  them¬ 
selves  Independents  or  Separatists,  proposed  to  set  up  churches 
for  themselves — little  self-governing  congregations,  or  religious 
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democracies.  Before  the  Protestant  Revolt  had  advanced  very- 
far,  there  were  Baptists,  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  and  other 
dissenting  sects  each  with  its  special  form  of  worship. 

Since  the  law  of  England  forbade  all  religions  except  the  one 
established  by  the  government,  Dissenters  and  Catholics  alike 
were  liable  to  punishment  for  disbelief — heresy — and  in  fact 
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were  sometimes  cruelly  punished.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that 
a  great  many  people  in  the  British  Isles  were  anxious  to  flee  to 
the  New  World  where  they  could  worship  God  according  to 
their  hearts’  desire.  As  the  Dissenters  were  already  organized 
in  local  churches  bound  together  by  religious  faith,  they  could 
migrate  to  the  New  World  as  congregations.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  religious  congregations  played  an  important  part  in 
colonization. 

Political  Disputes  Encourage  Migration.  While  the  religious 
controversy  was  raging  in  England,  a  political  quarrel  arose 
between  the  king  and  the  Parliament,  especially  the  lower  branch, 
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or  House  of  Commons,  which  was  composed  of  members  elected 
by  merchants  and  the  smaller  landowners.  This  quarrel  started 
when  the  king  insisted  on  forcing  everybody  to  conform  to  the 
Anglican  Church  and  on  ruling  and  taxing  the  country  in  his 
own  way.  Under  James  I  (1603-1625)  the  dispute  became  very 
bitter  and  under  his  son  and  successor,  Charles  I,  it  broke  out 
in  a  civil  war.  Since  many  of  those  who  resisted  the  king  on 
account  of  taxation  were  Puritans  in  religion,  the  whole  conflict 
with  Charles  I  was  known  as  the  “Puritan  Revolution. ”  _Natu- 
rally  England  was  not  a  merry  country  to  live  in  during  this 
period  of  turmoil,  and  many  men  and  women  were  eager  to 
escape  to  America  to  find  political  peace  with  religious  freedom. 

The  London  Company  Breaks  the  Path  in  Virginia 

Jamestown  Is  Founded.  Late  in  1606  three  ships  with  one 
hundred  forty-three  emigrants  on  board  dropped  down  the 
Thames  River  on  their  way  to  the  New  World.  They  were 
being  sent  over  by  the  London  Company  just  chartered  by 
James  I.  In  the  following  spring  these  pioneers  reached  a  spot 
on  a  broad  river  in  Virginia  which  seemed  attractive.  There 
they  built  a  fort  and  log  cabins,  naming  the  place  Jamestown  in 
honor  of  their  king.  Thus  the  first  permanent  English  colony 
was  begun. 

Difficulties  Are  Encountered  at  First.  For  a  time  the  colony 
did  not  prosper.  Among  the  settlers  were  too  many  “gentlemen” 
hoping  to  get  rich  quickly  by  the  discovery  of  gold;  there  were 
too  few  mechanics  and  farmers  and  no  women  at  all.  “Nothing,” 
wrote  Captain  John  Smith,  one  of  the  little  band,  “is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  thence  but  by  labor.”  In  spite  of  this  warning,  the 
Company  was  slow  to  meet  his  demand  for  industrious  workers. 
It  was  easier  to  enlist  adventurers  and  gold  seekers  as  emigrants 
than  to  collect  people  willing  to  toil  in  the  fields  and  forests.  So 
wrangling  broke  out  in  the  colony;  idlers  refused  to  plant  and 
reap;  and  the  community  almost  perished  with  hunger  in  the 
“starving  time”  of  1609.  To  make  matters  worse,  disease  at¬ 
tacked  them  and  reduced  their  numbers  until  it  seemed  that 
the  entire  colony  would  vanish. 
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The  Population  Increases  as  Planting  Flourishes.  In  fact  at 
first  the  whole  business  was  a  bungled  experiment.  Members 
of  the  London  Company  kept  demanding  gold  from  the  colonists, 
but  finally  most  of  them  saw  that  the  best  hope  for  profits  lay 

in  growing  tobacco. 
So  land  was  sold  in 
large  lots  to  encourage 
this  enterprise.  If  the 
chief  industry  was  to 
be  tilling  the  soil,  then 
labor,  order,  and 
home  life  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  prosperity. 
After  beginnings  had 
been  made,  a  few 
women  came  over 
with  their  husbands 
and  finally  in  1619  the 
Company  sent  out 
ninety  maidens  whose 
passage  was  paid  by 
the  planters  whom 
they  married  on  their 
arrival.  When  it  found 
that  this  plan  worked 
well,  the  Company 
shipped  other  groups 
of  women  from  time 
to  time,  thus  helping 
to  make  Virginia  a 
colony  of  homes.  An 
adequate  supply  of 
labor  for  the  fields,  however,  was  not  quickly  provided. 
When  in  1619  a  Dutch  sea  captain  brought  a  shipload 
of  Negroes  to  Virginia,  the  planters  hastily  bought  them  as 
“servants”  and  thus  started  the  slave  system  which  was  to  be 
so  fateful  in  American  history. 


Painting  by  Stanley  M.  Arthurs 

The  Arrival  of  the  First  Women  at 
Jamestown 

An  interesting  account  of  the  arrival  of  some  of 
the  first  women  in  Jamestown  can  be  found  in 
Mary  Johnston’s  historical  novel,  To  Have  and  to 
Hold. 
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Local  Government  Is  Established.  As  the  population  increased, 
it  became  more  difficult  for  the  Company  to  control  the  colony 
by  governors  sent  out  from  London  one  after  another  to  act 
as  its  agents.  Virginia  was  far  away.  It  took  weeks  for  com- 


Frotn  the  Bettmann  Collection 

Massacre  at  Jamestown,  1622 
A  print  taken  from  De  Bry’s  Voyages,  published  in  1634 

plaints  to  reach  London  and  more  weeks  for  orders  in  reply  to 
arrive.  Some  governors  were  unduly  harsh,  and  others  angered 
the  colonists  by  trying  to  make  too  much  money  out  of  their 
office.  Governor  Argali,  for  instance,  seems  to  have  been  a  sea 
captain  with  the  manners  of  a  pirate,  and  his  methods  almost 
caused  a  rebellion. 

With  a  view  to  making  the  colonists  more  contented,  the 
London  Company  decided  in  1619  to  invite  the  planters  to  share 
in  the  government  of  Virginia.  It  asked  them  to  elect  two  citi¬ 
zens  from  each  settlement  and  borough  to  meet  with  the  gover- 
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nor  and  his  council  for  the  purpose  of  making  decisions  about 
local  affairs.  This  Assembly,  or  “House  of  Burgesses,”  as  it  was 
called,  was  the  first  “people’s  legislature”  on  the  American 
continent. 

Virginia  Becomes  a  Royal  Province.  Yet  the  creation  of  a 
local  legislature  did  not  end  the  Company’s  troubles  over  Vir¬ 
ginia.  On  the  contrary,  the  king  of  England  was  now  grumbling 
because  he  thought  it  was  giving  the  settlers  too  much  liberty. 
When  in  1622  more  than  three  hundred  colonists  were  killed  in 
an  Indian  war,  the  king  decided  to  abolish  the  Company.  The 
next  year  he  took  away  its  charter,  broke  up  the  corporation, 
and  made  Virginia  a  “royal”  province.  This  meant  that  hence¬ 
forward  the  king  was  to  rule  Virginia  through  a  governor  and 
council  appointed  by  himself  and  aided  by  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

Bacon’s  Rebellion  Reveals  Popular  Discontent  in  Virginia. 
But  harmony  did  not  come  automatically.  Many  and  lively 
were  the  contests  that  arose  between  the  king’s  governors  and 
the  people  of  Virginia.  The  severest  conflict  that  occurred  be¬ 
tween  1624  and  1776  was  known  as  “Bacon’s  Rebellion” — a 
popular  uprising  which  sprang  from  two  sources.  In  the  first 
place,  the  governor  and  wealthy  citizens  tried  to  deprive  poor 
men  of  the  right  to  vote  in  elections.  In  the  second  place,  they 
neglected  to  defend  the  frontier  against  the  Indians. 

Taking  things  in  his  own  hands,  a  young  planter  by  the 
name  of  Nathaniel  Bacon  raised  a  small  army,  defeated  the 
Indians,  marched  on  Jamestown  in  1676,  and  drove  the  governor 
from  his  capital.  Just  at  the  moment  of  triumph,  however, 
Bacon  died,  and  his  followers  were  dispersed  by  the  governor 
with  great  loss  of  life.  But  some  reforms  were  made  and  there 
were  no  more  serious  outbreaks  until  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  a  century  later  when  the  thirteen  colonies  united 
in  a  common  rebellion  against  British  rule. 

Congregations  and  Corporations  Found  Colonies  in 
New  England 

Religious  Dissenters  Establish  Plymouth  Colony.  Shortly 
before  the  London  Company  was  dissolved,  it  granted  a  small 
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part  of  its  territory  to  the  “Pilgrims,”  a  religious  congregation. 
As  Separatists  in  religion  the  Pilgrims  had  come  into  conflict 
with  the  king  and  the  Church  of  England.  Persecuted  in  the 
land  of  their  birth,  some  of  them  had  fled  to  Holland  in  search 
of  liberty  of  worship. 


From,  the  Betlmann  Collection 

Village  in  Virginia 

A  picture  taken  from  De  Bry’s  Voyages,  printed  in  1590 

Although  they  were  well  received  by  the  Dutch,  the  Separatists 
were  English  in  tongue  and  in  customs,  and  they  never  felt  quite 
at  home.  Moreover  Holland  was  crowded  and  their  chances  to 
make  a  good  living  were  slight.  Therefore,  after  much  praying 
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and  searching  of  hearts,  a  party  of  Separatists  decided  to  go  to 
America  to  try  their  fortunes.  In  the  summer  of  1620  they  sailed 
for  Southampton  where  they  were  joined  by  another  party  of 
their  own  sect.  They  were  out  on  the  sea  when  one  of  the  vessels, 
the  Speedwell ,  began  to  leak  badly  and  they  had  to  return  to 
port.  But  at  last  in  September  a  little  company  of  Pilgrims, 
picked  from  both  groups,  sailed  on  the  Mayflower  for  the  New 
World. 


From,  the  collection  of  the  Pilgrim  Society 

The  “Mayflower” 

This  painting  by  W.  F.  Halsall  hangs  in  Pilgrim  Hall  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts. 


Having  permission  to  settle  in  Virginia,  the  Separatists  tried 
to  reach  that  colony  but  were  driven  by  storms  to  Cape  Cod 
where  they  had  no  rights  at  all.  After  exploring  the  shore  line, 
they  landed  at  a  point  which  they  named  Plymouth,  stepping, 
it  is  said,  from  their  rowboats  to  the  ledge  now  celebrated  as 
Plymouth  Rock. 

The  Plymouth  Colony  Grows  Slowly.  Before  the  Mayflower 
passengers  went  ashore,  the  men  met  in  the  cabin  of  the  ship 
and  drew  up  a  “compact”  for  the  government  of  the  colony. 
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By  this  bond  they  agreed  to  stand  together  and  to  obey  rules 
made  by  themselves  for  the  common  good.  Thus  they  looked 
not  to  a  king  or  a  royal  charter  for  their  law  but  to  a  pledge 
made  and  signed  by  their  own  hands.  Having  bound  themselves 
to  a  peaceable  and  orderly  mode  of  life  by  the  Mayflower 
Compact,  the  Pilgrims  started  to  build  their  houses  on  the  shore 
overlooking  the  harbor. 


Painting  by  Stanley  M.  Arthurs 


Bellman  Reading  First  Thanksgiving  Day  Proclamation 

Soon  the  bitter,  gray  winter  closed  down  upon  them,  and  when 
summer  came  again  about  half  were  dead,  including  their  gov¬ 
ernor,  John  Carver.  But  the  survivors  were  dauntless.  Electing 
a  new  governor,  William  Bradford,  they  went  on  with  their 
work.  When  the  planting  season  arrived,  they  put  out  several 
acres  of  corn  under  the  direction  of  friendly  Indians  who  had 
visited  them  and  taught  them  the  arts  of  field,  forest,  and  stream. 
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Trade  in  iurs  and  lumber  was  gradually  developed  along  the  coast 
and  new  bands  of  immigrants  joined  the  forerunners.  But  at 
the  end  of  seventy  years  when  Plymouth  was  merged  with 
Massachusetts  in  1691,  the  colony  had  only  about  seven  thousand 
inhabitants  in  all. 

A  Puritan  Colony  Is  Founded  on  Massachusetts  Bay.  The 

tiny  religious  brotherhood  at  Plymouth  was  just  about  ten  years 
old  when  settlements  began  to  appear  in  the  region  to  the  north 
under  the  direction  of  a  strong  corporation  chartered  by  Charles  I 
in  1629  as  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company.  In  two  striking 
respects  the  new  concern  differed  from  the  London  Company 
which  planted  Virginia.  The  founders  of  Jamestown  were  as  a 
whole  loyal  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  not  religious 
reformers.  The  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  composed  principally  of  Puritans,  who  objected  to  the  English 
Church  and  wanted  to  establish  in  America  the  kind  of  religious 
worship  they  preferred.  Members  of  the  Virginia  Company  re¬ 
mained  in  England  and  tried  to  govern  their  colony  through 
agents  sent  across  the  sea,  but  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Company,  accompanied  by  other  Puritans,  came  in  person 
to  the  territory  granted  to  them  by  their  charter.  In  1630  the 
great  experiment  began,  when  more  than  a  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children  arrived  in  New  England  under  the  leadership 
of  their  governor,  John  Winthrop. 

Massachusetts  Becomes  a  Powerful  Colony.  The  Puritan 
colonization  opened  with  settlements  at  Boston  and  other  points 
near  the  Bay.  As  immigration  increased  and  the  population 
multiplied,  new  towns  were  built  in  the  inland  regions.  To 
farming  was  added  a  lucrative  business  in  furs,  shipping,  and 
fishing,  and  within  a  very  short  time  Massachusetts  was  enjoying 
a  hard-earned  prosperity. 

Separated  from  England  by  a  great  distance,  the  Puritans 
lost  touch  with  the  Anglican  Church.  Taking  advantage  of  their 
freedom,  they  formed  “Congregational”  churches  of  their  own 
and  refused  to  allow  anyone  to  vote  who  was  not  a  member. 
In  their  several  communities  they  governed  themselves  according 
to  decisions  made  at  town  meetings  attended  by  such  voters. 
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With  the  spread  of  settlements  into  the  interior,  members  of 
the  Company  found  it  harder  to  meet  in  one  place  to  make  laws 
for  their  common  government;  so  they  provided  for  a  general 
assembly  to  which  the  towns  sent  delegates — a  system  of  repre¬ 
sentative  government.  Before  John  Winthrop  died  in  1649, 


Courtesy ,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 

The  Trial  of  Anne  Hutchinson 


Massachusetts  had  grown  into  a  populous  colony  almost  inde¬ 
pendent  of  England. 

Religious  Dissenters  Make  the  Beginnings  of  Rhode  Island. 

Very  early  in  the  development  of  Massachusetts,  two  citizens, 
Roger  Williams  and  Anne  Hutchinson,  grew  rebellious.  Williams 
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believed  that  every  person  had  the  right  to  worship  God  as  he 
pleased,  and  insisted  that  neither  the  government  of  England 
nor  that  of  Massachusetts  should  interfere  with  this  right. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  besides  holding  similar  views,  also  objected  to 
certain  religious  doctrines  of  the  Puritans.  Alarmed  by  the 
teachings  of  these  critics,  the  rulers  of  Massachusetts  banished 
them  both. 


Photograph  from  Bishop  Studio 

The  Winthrop  Mill,  New  London,  Connecticut 
Notice  the  overshot  wheel  at  the  left. 

With  a  few  loyal  companions,  Roger  Williams  went  down  to  the 
head  of  Narragansett  Bay  where  in  1636  he  founded  the  town  of 
Providence.  Near  by,  on  Rhode  Island,  Anne  Hutchinson,  ac¬ 
companied  by  her  faithful  followers,  planted  another  settlement 
two  years  later.  From  these  roots  sprang  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island — -a  union  of  many  towns  which  was  granted  a  royal 
charter  by  King  Charles  II  in  1663. 

Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  Start  as  Offshoots  from 
Massachusetts.  During  the  lively  dispute  raised  by  Roger 
Williams  and  Anne  Hutchinson  in  Boston,  other  restless  people, 
under  the  leadership  of  an  able  preacher,  Thomas  Hooker, 
moved  westward  into  the  Connecticut  River  valley.  Some  were 
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seeking  a  larger  religious  liberty  and  others  were  looking  for 
lands  more  fertile  than  the  stony  soil  of  the  seaboard.  Copying 
the  example  of  the  mother  colony,  the  pioneers  of  the  new  country 
settled  in  towns  instead  of  scattering  over  the  country  on  isolated 
farms.  In  this  way  the  beginnings  of  Hartford,  Windsor,  and 
Wethersfield  were  made  in  1636.  Learning  the  need  of  union  in 
a  terrible  war  with  the  neighboring  Poquot  Indians,  the  men  of 
the  wilderness  towns  held  a  meeting  in  1639,  drew  up  a  plan 
of  government — -“The  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut” — • 
and  pledged  loyalty  to  its  terms. 

While  Puritans  from  Massachusetts  were  opening  up  the  in¬ 
terior,  other  Puritans  under  the  leadership  of  a  London  merchant, 
Theophilus  Eaton,  and  a  famous  preacher,  John  Davenport, 
established  settlements  at  New  Haven  and  several  points  along 
the  Sound.  Like  their  neighbors  to  the  north,  these  little  towns 
were  banded  together,  in  their  turn — under  an  agreement,  styled 
“The  Fundamental  Articles  of  New  Haven,”  which  declared 
that  the  Scriptures  held  the  perfect  rule  for  government  in 
church  and  state  and  family.  In  1662  the  two  colonies,  with  one 
capital  at  Hartford  and  the  other  at  New  Haven,  joined  and 
were  granted  a  royal  charter  by  Charles  II. 

Other  offshoots  from  Massachusetts  to  the  north  beyond  the 
Merrimac  River  grew  into  thriving  communities  and  early  dis¬ 
played  signs  of  independence.  Their  position  and  their  importance 
were  recognized  by  the  king  in  1679,  when  they  were  made  a 
separate  colony — -the  royal  province  of  New  Hampshire. 

Five  Colonies  Are  Started  by  Proprietors 

Maryland  Is  Founded  by  Lord  Baltimore.  Among  the  men  of 

affairs  in  England  who  watched  experiments  in  America  was  a 
Catholic  gentleman,  Sir  George  Calvert,  later  Lord  Baltimore, 
high  in  the  favor  of  King  Charles  I.  In  1632  Baltimore  obtained 
from  his  monarch  the  promise  of  a  charter  making  him  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  large  tract  of  land  northeast  of  Virginia ;  but  he  died 
before  the  paper  was  signed  and  the  charter  was  issued  to  his 
son  and  heir,  Cecilius  Calvert,  who  founded  the  new  colony, 
naming  it  Maryland  in  honor  of  the  queen. 
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It  was  natural  for  the  second  Lord  Baltimore  to  favor  people 
of  his  own  religious  faith  when  he  selected  colonists.  And  as 
Catholics  had  suffered  from  persecution  in  England  no  less 
than  Puritans,  many  of  them  moved  to  America.  However, 
Lord  Baltimore  was  interested  in  selling  his  land  and  building 
a  prosperous  colony;  therefore  he  also  invited  Protestants  of 
every  denomination  to  come  to  his  settlement. 


Photograph  by  James  Sawders 

The  Governor’s  Mansion  and  Grounds 
A  glimpse  of  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  the  colonial  capital,  as  it  has  been  restored. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  Protestants  outnumbered  the  Cath¬ 
olics  and  made  plans  to  control  the  colony  themselves.  But  out 
of  this  strife  came  the  celebrated  Maryland  Toleration  Act  of 
1649  which  declared  that  all  who  vowfd  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
could  worship  according  to  their  consciences.  Both  Catholics 
and  Protestants  were  thus  recognized.  Maryland  remained  un¬ 
der  the  rule  of  the  descendants  of  Lord  Baltimore  (except  for 
a  short  period)  until  the  eve  of  the  American  Revolution. 
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Proprietors  Establish  the  Carolinas.  The  success  of  the  Balti- 
mores  inspired  other  royal  courtiers  with  the  desire  to  make 
money  out  of  colonies  in  the  New  World.  Accordingly  eight 
noblemen  secured  from  Charles  II  in  1663  a  tract  of  land  south 
of  Virginia  which  they  called  Carolina.  They  sent  out  an  expedi¬ 
tion  and  established  a  settlement  named  Charleston,  which 
was  removed  to  the  site  of  the  present  city  in  1680.  With  the 
expansion  of  plantations  inland,  this  town  became  a  thriving 
seaport.  In  the  meantime  the  northern  part  of  Carolina  was 
being  settled  by  Quakers  and  other  immigrants  from  Virginia. 

Desirous  of  selling  their  land  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
proprietors  granted  religious  toleration  to  various  Protestant 
sects,  and  this  action  attracted  to  their  colony  Puritans  from 
New  England,  Dutch  from  New  York,  Huguenots  from  France, 
Presbyterians  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  Germans  and  Swiss 
from  the  Continent.  As  the  colony  grew,  the  proprietors  had 
many  quarrels  with  the  settlers  over  taxes  and  other  dues  levied 
on  land.  To  make  the  business  of  government  simpler,  they 
divided  their  territory  into  North  and  South  Carolina;  but,  to 
their  surprise,  that  did  not  improve  affairs.  Weary  at  last  of 
the  contest  with  unruly  colonists,  which  brought  neither  profit 
nor  glory,  the  owners  of  the  Carolinas  sold  out  to  the  king  in 
1729,  and  each  of  their  colonies  became  a  royal  province  with  a 
royal  governor. 

William  Penn  Leads  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  While 

the  owners  of  Carolina  were  trying  to  put  their  experiment  on  a 
firm  basis,  another  proprietor,  William  Penn,  was  founding  a 
colony  west  of  the  Delaware  River.  Early  in  life,  Penn  had 
adopted  the  faith  of  the  Friends,  a  Protestant  sect  popularly 
known  as  Quakers,  and  as  he  grew  into  manhood  he  became 
deeply  interested  in  finding  a  haven  in  the  New  World  for  people 
of  his  religious  belief  who  had,  like  others,  suffered  persecution. 
Fortunately  for  his  plans,  he  inherited  from  his  father  a  claim 
against  the  king,  Charles  II,  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  After 
much  haggling  Penn  managed  in  1681  to  obtain  payment  in  a 
grant  of  land  in  America — Pennsylvania,  as  the  king  named  it. 

Learning  that  his  territory  had  no  coastline,  Penn  induced  the 


From  a  Copley  print.  Copyright,  Curtis-Cameron  Co.,  Boston. 

“Penn’s  Vision” 

A  painting  by  Violet  A.  Oakley  depicting  the  artist’s  conception  of  the  ideals  and  inspiring  leadership  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania. 
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king’s  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  to  turn  over  to  him  the  Dela¬ 
ware  region  to  the  southeast,  which  had  been  wrested  from  the 
Swedes  by  the  Dutch  and  from  the  Dutch  by  the  English. 
Although  these  lower  counties  were  assigned  to  Penn  on  the 
same  terms  as  his  larger  grant,  they  were  formed  into  the  separate 
colony  of  Delaware  in  1702. 

Penn’s  Colonies  Flourish.  As  soon  as  Penn  got  his  grants 
straightened  out,  he  set  to  work  in  a  practical  manner  to  secure 
more  settlers  for  his  territory — which  was  already  inhabited  by 
a  few  thousand  Swedes  and  Dutch  on  the  Delaware  and  by 
Quakers  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  search  for  religious  liberty. 
To  push  the  work  along,  Penn  came  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
expedition  in  1682.  When  he  planned  his  first  town,  Philadelphia, 
“city  of  brotherly  love,”  he  made  the  streets  unusually  wide  in 
order  to  avoid  the  horrible  overcrowding  of  European  cities. 
Treaties  of  peace  were  made  with  the  Indian  natives  and  they 
were  paid  for  their  land,  showing  that  Penn  was  a  “Friend”  in 
practice  as  well  as  religion.  By  promising  general  toleration, 
Penn  induced  many  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  and  German 
Protestants  to  join  pioneers  of  his  own  faith  in  developing  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Before  long  the  colony  became  populous  and  prosper¬ 
ous.  Trade  flourished  and  farms  were  laid  out  westward  in 
the  interior.  After  William  Penn  died,  both  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  remained  in  the  control  of  his  family  until  American 
independence  was  established. 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Georgia  Have  Special 
Origins 

New  York,  First  Known  as  New  Netherland,  Is  Founded  by 
the  Dutch.  One  of  the  richest  colonies  in  America  was  founded 
by  the  Dutch.  These  hardy  people  had  early  been  trading  rivals 
of  the  Spaniards  and  the  English  in  all  quarters  of  the  world. 
They,  too,  had  taken  part  in  the  search  for  a  water  route  to  the 
Far  East;  under  their  direction  in  1609  Henry  Hudson,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  in  command  of  Dutch  vessels,  sailed  up  the  great  river 
that  now  bears  his  name,  looking  for  the  long-desired  passage 
through  the  New  World.  A  few  years  later  the  Dutch  West 
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India  Company  bought  the  island  of  Manhattan  from  the  Indians 
and  planted  a  trading  settlement,  called  New  Amsterdam,  at 
the  lower  end.  For  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  Hudson  River 
valley,  the  Dutch  Company  granted  big  estates  to  rich  men 
known  as  “patroons,”  or  patrons,  who  agreed  to  transport 
settlers.  These  patroons  advanced  the  money  to  pay  the  passage 
of  emigrants  and  to  buy  seeds  and  tools.  The  emigrants,  on 
their  part,  bound  themselves  to  work  for  the  patroons. 


Painting  by  Stanley  M.  Arthurs 
Peter  Stuyvesant  at  Fort  Amsterdam 


The  English  Seize  New  Netherland.  For  about  forty  years 
the  Dutch  continued  to  hold  and  develop  their  colony  of  New 
Netherland,  but  from  the  outset  its  fate  was  uncertain.  England 
claimed  the  very  ground  on  which  they  settled  and  on  their 
eastern  frontier  they  were  menaced  by  the  advance  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  pioneers.  Even  on  the  high  seas  they  were  challenged  by  the 
English  navy;  so  protection  for  the  colony  was  always  a  serious 
question. 

In  1664  the  blow  fell.  Charles  II  granted  the  whole  region 
between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers  to  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  without  warning  an  English  fleet  rode  into 
the  harbor  of  New  Amsterdam  with  a  demand  for  its  surrender. 
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The  Dutch  governor,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  after  blustering  a  while, 
yielded  to  the  conqueror.  New  Netherland  was  henceforward 
known  as  New  York. 

British  people  now  came  in  large  numbers  to  settle  beside  the 
Dutch  who  remained  in  the  colony  as  English  subjects.  And 
when  Louis  XIV,  king  of  France,  prohibited  all  except  Catholic 
worship  in  his  country  in  1685,  many  of  his  Protestant  subjects, 
known  as  Huguenots,  fled  to  New  York,  a  party  of  them  found- 


Captain  Philip  Carteret,  Appointed  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  New  Jersey, 
Landing  at  Newark  Bay,  1663 

Painting  by  Howard  Pyle,  in  the  Essex  County  Court  House 


ing  New  Rochelle,  named  for  their  French  home.  As  long  as  the 
Duke  of  York  owned  the  colony,  it  was  regarded  as  proprietary; 
but  on  his  coronation  as  James  II,  king  of  England,  in  1685, 
it  became  a  royal  province. 

New  Jersey  Has  Mixed  Origins.  When  the  English  wrested 
New  Netherland  from  the  Dutch,  they  also  seized  the  land  to  the 
west  of  the  Hudson  River  where  a  few  settlements  had  been  made. 
Shortly  afterward  that  region  was  granted  to  Lord  Berkeley 
and  Sir  George  Carteret  who,  as  proprietors,  began  to  develop 
it.  As  Carteret  had  once  been  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey  in 
the  English  Channel,  the  name  New  Jersey  was  given  to  the 
colony. 

In  this  colony  rich  land  was  offered  for  sale  at  low  prices  and 
religious  toleration  was  promised  to  all  Protestants,  thus  at¬ 
tracting  to  it  Puritans,  Quakers,  and  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians. 
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Like  people  in  other  colonies,  settlers  in  New  Jersey  often  quar¬ 
reled  with  the  owners  of  their  territory,  and  in  time  both  Berkeley 
and  Carteret  were  glad  to  turn  it  all  over  to  the  British  monarch. 
In  1702  New  Jersey  became  a  royal  province.  At  first  it  was 
attached  to  New  York,  but  later,  in  1728,  it  was  given  a  separate 
royal  governor. 

Motives  of  Charity  Enter  into  the  Founding  of  Georgia.  The 

thirteenth  and  last  of  the  English  colonies  was  founded  far  to 
the  south,  below  South  Carolina.  The  leader  in  this  enterprise 
was  a  man  of  humane  spirit,  James  Oglethorpe,  who  wanted  to 
help  the  poor  debtors  and  other  prisoners  crowded  in  English 
jails.  After  worrying  a  long  time  about  their  miserable  lot,  he 
sought  to  improve  it  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
honest  living  in  the  New  World.  He  set  up  a  board  of  trustees 
to  aid  him  in  this  venture  and  in  1732  obtained  from  George  I 
a  grant  of  land  south  of  the  Savannah  River.  Charitable  citizens 
of  England  made  contributions  to  the  scheme  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  poor,  while  businessmen  invested  some  money  in  it 
with  the  object  of  making  profits.  In  the  interest  of  good  order, 
slavery  and  the  sale  of  rum  were  forbidden  in  Georgia.  Settlers 
with  means  of  their  own  were  also  induced  to  migrate,  and 
the  colony  was  started  in  high  hopes  with  the  founding  of 
Savannah. 

The  prisoners  taken  to  Georgia,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be 
very  diligent  or  competent  workmen.  Therefore  the  trustees 
began  to  send  colonists  of  a  different  kind  from  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Europe.  With  the  growth  of  the  colony,  a  demand 
arose  for  a  repeal  of  the  laws  against  slavery  and  rum,  and  finally 
the  government  yielded  on  both  points.  Negroes  were  then 
imported  to  till  the  plantations  laid  out  in  the  lowlands.  Now 
assured  of  an  abundant  labor  supply,  more  men  of  wealth  came 
to  the  colony  to  acquire  land  and  increase  their  fortunes.  Thus 
Georgia,  though  started  as  an  experiment  for  bettering  the  lot 
of  unfortunate  people,  became  very  much  like  its  neighbor,  South 
Carolina.  Indeed  in  1752  the  trustees,  defeated  in  their  original 
plan,  turned  their  colony  over  to  the  king,  who  governed  it  as  a 
royal  province.  * 
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Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  Explain  how  England  led  in  colonization. 

2.  America  has  been  called  a  nation  of  immigrants.  Why? 

3.  Why  were  individuals  unable  to  go  to  America  alone  at  first? 
In  what  ways  was  colonization  made  possible?  Discuss  each  of  them. 

4.  Make  a  table  of  the  colonies,  showing  what  aided  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  growth  of  each. 

5.  Give  three  important  events  and  dates  in  connection  with  the 
founding  of  Virginia;  five  in  connection  with  New  England;  four  in 
connection  with  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware;  and  five  in 
connection  with  New  York,- New  Jersey,  and  Georgia. 

6.  Who  were  John  Smith,  John  Carver,  William  Bradford,  John 
Winthrop,  Roger  Williams,  Anne  Hutchinson,  Thomas  Hooker, 
Theophilus  Eaton,  John  Davenport,  Lord  Baltimore,  William  Penn, 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  Lord  Berkeley,  and  James  Oglethorpe? 

7.  Compare  the  way  immigrants  come  to  America  today  with  the 
way  they  came  in  colonial  times. 

8.  Account  for  the  eagerness  of  companies  and  proprietors  to  secure 
colonists. 

9.  Why  did  the  slave  system  grow? 

10.  What  nationalities  were  represented  among  the  early  colonists? 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  The  growth  of  navies  is  connected  with  the  growth  of  com¬ 
merce  and  colonies.  (2)  Colonization  differs  from  the  conquest  of 
peoples.  (3)  Business  leaders,  farmers,  women,  and  artisans  are 
needed  in  building  colonies.  (4)  Business  companies  have  played  an 
important  part  in  American  history  from  the  beginning.  (5)  Discon¬ 
tent  at  home  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  migration.  (6)  The 
colonial  proprietor  combined  government  and  business.  (7)  Religion, 
business,  politics,  and  charity  entered  into  the  founding  of  the  English 
colonies  in  America.  (8)  Migrations  of  the  American  people  may  be 
expected  in  the  near  future  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  movement 
within  American  territory. 
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Research  Topics 

The  Chartered  Company.  Compare  the  first  and  third  charters  of 
Virginia  in  Macdonald,  Documentary  Source  Book  of  American  His¬ 
tory,  i6o6-i8q8,  pp.  1-14.  Analyze  the  first  and  second  Massachusetts 
charters  in  Macdonald,  pp.  22-84.  Special  reference:  W.  A.  S.  Hewins, 
English  Trading  Companies. 

Congregations  and  Compacts  for  Self-Government.  A  study  of  the 
Mayflower  Compact,  the  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut,  and  the 
Fundamental  Articles  of  New  Haven  in  Macdonald,  pp.  19,  36,  39. 
Reference:  Charles  Borgeaud,  Rise  of  Modern  Democracy,  and  C.  S. 
Lobingier,  The  People’s  Law,  Chaps.  I- VII. 

The  Proprietary  System.  Analysis  of  Penn’s  charter  of  1681,  in 
Macdonald,  p.  80.  Reference:  Lodge,  Short  History  of  the  English 
Colonies  in  America,  p.  211. 

Studies  of  Individual  Colonies.  Review  of  outstanding  events  in  the 
history  of  each  colony.  Use  Elson,  History  of  the  United  States,  pp.  45- 
135,  as  the  basis. 

Biographical  Studies.  John  Smith,  John  Winthrop,  William  Penn, 
Lord  Baltimore,  William  Bradford,  Roger  Williams,  Anne  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Thomas  Hooker,  and  Peter  Stuyvesant.  Use  an  encyclopedia. 

Indentured  Servitude.  In  Virginia,  Lodge,  Short  History,  pp.  69- 
72;  in  Pennsylvania,  pp.  242-244.  Contemporary  account  in  Cal¬ 
lender,  Economic  History  of  the  United  States,  pp.  44-51.  Special 
reference:  Karl  Geiser,  Redemptioners  and  Indentured  Servants  (Yale 
Review,  Vol.  X,  No.  2  Supplement). 

Slavery.  In  Virginia,  Lodge,  Short  History,  pp.  67-69;  in  the  North¬ 
ern  colonies,  pp.  241,  275,  322,  408,  442. 

The  People  of  the  Colonies.  Lodge,  Short  History,  Virginia,  pp.  67- 
73;  New  England,  pp.  406-409,  441-450;  Pennsylvania,  pp.  227-229, 
240-250;  New  York,  pp.  31 2-313,  322-335. 

Historical  Fiction 

Washington  Irving,  A  History  of  New  York  by  Diedrich  Knicker¬ 
bocker. 

Mary  Johnston,  To  Have  and  to  Hold. 

Emma  Rayner,  In  Castle  and  Colony. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  COLONIES  GROW  IN  POPULATION,  INDUSTRY, 
AND  ENLIGHTENMENT 

People  of  Many  Nationalities  and  Classes  Occupy  the 
Settlements 

The  Population  Grows’  No  census  was  taken  every  ten  years 
in  colonial  times  as  in  our  own  times.  So  we  cannot  trace  ac¬ 
curately  the  growth  of  the  population.  Indeed  no  careful  survey 
was  made  until  1790,  after  independence  had  been  won.  An 
estimate  made  in  1783  placed  the  total  number  of  whites  at 
2, 389,30°.  The  general  census  taken  seven  years  later  reported 
a  white  population  of  3,172,444,  and  700,000  Negro  slaves.  To 
this  total  must  be  added  a  small  but  unknown  number  of  people 
living  in  the  West  beyond  the  reach  of  the  census  enumerators. 
Thus  we  may  safely  say  that  the  total  population  in  1790  was 
nearly  3,900,000  in  round  numbers.  Although  small  as  compared 
with  modern  figures,  it  was  then  almost  equal  to  that  of  England, 
apart  from  Wales  and  Scotland.  The  great  distinction  lay  not 
in  numbers,  but  in  density — in  the  wider  area  over  which  the 
American  people  were  scattered,  the  “elbow  room”  they  en¬ 
joyed.  Leaving  out  of  account  a  few  centers  on  the  seaboard, 
colonial  America  was  little  more  than  a  sparsely  settled  wilderness 
shading  off  into  a  total  wilderness. 

Nationalities  Mingle  in  America.  The  American  population 
was  a  blend  of  several  races  and  nationalities,  with  their  varied 
habits,  manners,  and  traditions.  We  do  not  know,  however,  and 
can  never  know  the  exact  number  of  each  grouping;  nor  are  the 
terms  “race”  and  “nationality”  exact  in  themselves.  The 
names  of  the  heads  of  white  families  taken  in  the  first  census 
have  come  down  to  us,  but  we  cannot  classify  them  into  races 
and  nationalities  on  the  basis  of  names  alone.  In  general  we 
can  reckon  the  Halls,  Greens,  Parkers,  Washingtons,  and  Lees 
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as  English;  the  Joneses,  Evanses,  Morgans,  and  Morrises  as 
Welsh;  the  Reids,  McKenzies,  Camerons,  Watsons,  and  Mc¬ 
Gregors  as  Scotch;  the  Sullivans,  Dorans,  Dolans,  Keegans, 

and  Kierans  as  South- 
Irish;  the  Gerbers,  Gei¬ 
gers,  Keysers,  Lutzes,  and 
Schneiders  as  German;  the 
Gerards,  Latrobes,  and 
Pa  vies  as  French.  Yet  a 
Miller  might  be  an  English¬ 
man,  or  a  Scotchman 
(Millars),  or  a  German 
(Mueller)  who  had  simpli¬ 
fied  the  spelling  of  his 
name.  The  family  name, 
Sullivan,  was  sometimes 
written  Sullaven  and  occa¬ 
sionally  Sylivant.  More¬ 
over,  by  intermarriage, 
races,  nationalities,  and 
names  were  often  confused. 

Despite  such  uncertain¬ 
ties,  many  estimates  of  the 
races  and  nationalities  then  in  America  have  been  made.  The 
latest  and  most  searching,  published  by  the  American  Historical 
Association  in  1932,  classified  the  white  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1790,  as  follows,  in  percentages  of  the  total: 


English . 60.9 

Scotch .  8.3 

Scotch-Irish .  6.0 

South-Irish .  3.7 

German .  8.7 

Dutch,  French,  Swedish .  5.4 

Minor .  7.0 


Members  of  each  race  were  widely  scattered  among  the  states. 
In  Massachusetts  the  English  stock  was  put  at  82  per  cent  and 
in  Pennsylvania  at  35.3.  The  Germans  ranged  from  one  fifth 


Settlements  of  German  and  Scotch- 
Irish  Immigrants 
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of  one  per  cent  in  Vermont  to  about  one  third  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Scotch,  Scotch-Irish,  and  the  Celtic- 
Irish  were  more  evenly  distributed  from  the  Maine  region 
to  the  frontier.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  were  in  1790 
approximately  55,000  French  within  the  United  States  out¬ 
side  the  boundaries  of  the  thirteen  original  states  and  14,000 
more  in  Louisiana  and  West  Florida,  to  be  added  in  time  to  the 
American  domain. 

Representatives  of  Four  Classes  Appear  in  the  Colonies.  The 

emigrants  to  America  in  colonial  times  came  from  different  social 
classes  in  the  Old  World,  and  found  their  way  to  the  New  World 
by  various  methods.  Broadly  speaking  they  fell  into  four  general 
classes.  The  first  included  farmers,  merchants,  and  well-to-do 
people  who  had  money  enough  to  pay  their  passage,  and  often 
enough  besides  to  establish  themselves  in  agriculture,  industry, 
or  business.  How  many  there  were  in  this  fortunate  position  we 
do  not  know,  but  they  were  among  the  leaders  in  planting  and 
developing  settlements.  The  second  group  embraced  emigrants 
who  were  too  poor  to  pay  their  passage  and  hence  depended  upon 
others  for  their  transportation.  It  was  customary  for  ship¬ 
owners  or  other  capitalists  to  supply  passage  money  to  emigrants 
in  return  for  their  promise,  or  bond,  to  work  a  number  of  years 
to  repay  the  sum  advanced.  This  system  was  called  bond,  or 
indentured,  servitude.  On  their  arrival  bond  servants  were  sold 
to  employers  and  had  to  work  for  their  masters  for  a  term  ranging 
from  five  to  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  their  indenture  they 
were  free.  A  third  class  of  emigrants  was  made  up  of  whites 
who  were  compelled  to  come  to  America  against  their  will. 
Thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  kidnaped  in  the 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  taken  forcibly  on  board  ships,  carried  to 
the  colonies,  and  bound  out  to  employers.  Akin  to  the  kidnaped  in 
their  sad  plight  were  many  convicts  transported  to  the  colonies 
in  lieu  of  fines  and  imprisonment.  Among  them  were  debtors, 
petty  offenders  against  the  harsh  laws  of  England,  and  “rebels” 
who  had  taken  part  in  agitations  against  the  British  government. 
To  the  class  of  persons  seized  and  brought  to  America  must  be 
added  Negroes  imported  from  Africa  and  sold  as  slaves. 
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Wealth  Is  Accumulated  by  Industry  on  Land  and  Sea 

Agriculture  Is  the  Chief  Occupation.  Naturally  agriculture 
was  the  main  industry  throughout  the  colonial  period.  Most 
of  the  white  emigrants  had  been  tillers  of  the  soil  in  the  Old 
World  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  unoccupied  land  in  the 
colonies.  On  the  eve  of  independence  about  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  people  lived  on  farms,  great  estates,  and  plantations  and 


Courtesy,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

A  Familiar  Scene  in  Colonial  Days 

derived  their  livelihood  from  labor  and  management  in  the 
country.  In  the  North  and  in  the  inland  regions  of  the  South  a 
majority  of  the  families  owned  small  farms  which  they  worked 
for  themselves.  Here  and  there,  especially  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  were  many  great  landlords  whose  estates  were 
tilled  by  tenants  and  day  laborers.  Along  the  southern  seaboard 
stretched  huge  plantations  cultivated  by  slaves.  Whatever  its 
form,  agriculture  was  the  dominant  interest  in  American  econ¬ 
omy;  the  chief  share  of  capital  was  invested  in  it  and  a  majority 
of  the  people  depended  upon  it  for  their  sustenance. 

Manufacturing  Spreads  Rapidly.  Although  farming  and 
planting  occupied  most  of  the  people,  there  was  a  steady  growth 
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of  manufacturing.  All  the  great  staple  industries  of  today, 
especially  textiles  and  iron,  owe  their  beginnings  to  colonial 
days.  In  the  larger  farm  homes  women  and  girls  spun  and  wove. 
They  became  so  skillful  and  turned  out  so  much  cloth  for  sale 
that  British  merchants  became  alarmed  at  their  competition. 
Every  colony,  except  Georgia,  it  seems,  had  one  or  more  iron 
foundries,  in  which  nails,  wire,  metal  ware,  chains,  bar  iron, 


West  India  Warehouses,  New  York  Harbor,  1673 


and  anchors  were  made  in  large  quantities.  Indeed  at  the  end 
of  the  colonial  period  the  colonists  were  able  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  all  the  common  necessities  of  life.  It  was  principally 
for  finer  goods,  tea,  silks,  and  other  luxuries  that  they  had  to 
look  abroad. 

Shipping  and  Commerce  Make  Headway.  Owing  to  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  timber,  tar,  turpentine,  and  hemp,  Americans  were 
able  to  go  into  shipbuilding  on  a  large  scale.  Shipyards  were 
scattered  along  the  coast  from  New  England  to  the  Potomac. 
Hardy  fishermen  scoured  the  seas  and  brought  home  huge 
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catches.  The  better  quality  of  fish  was  sold  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy,  or  exchanged  for  salt,  lemons,  and  raisins  for  the 
American  market.  The  lower  grades  of  fish  were  sold  in  the 
West  Indies  or  traded  for  sugar  and  molasses  to  supply  the  rum 
industries  of  New  England.  Commerce  with  Great  Britain, 
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A  Colonial  Post  Rider 

the  West  Indies,  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  among  the  colonies 
themselves  stimulated  shipbuilding,  engaged  the  interests  of 
American  merchants,  provided  employment  for  artisans,  and 
helped  to  turn  straggling  villages  into  lively  centers  of  industry 
and  trade. 

Towns  Thrive  on  Industry  and  Trade.  Statistical  records  of 
that  time  are  mainly  guesses;  but  we  know  that  Philadelphia 
stood  first  in  size  among  the  colonial  towns.  Serving  as  the  port 
of  entry  for  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  western  Jersey,  it 
had  within  its  borders  just  before  the  Revolution  about  25,000 
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inhabitants.  Boston  was  second  in  rank  with  somewhat  more 
than  20,000  people.  New  York,  the  “commercial  capital  of 
Connecticut  and  old  East  Jersey,”  was  slightly  smaller  than 
Boston  but  growing  at  a  steady  rate.  The  fourth  town  in  size 
was  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  with  about  10,000  inhabitants. 
Newport  in  Rhode  Island,  a  center  of  rum  manufacture  and 
shipping,  stood  fifth  with  a  population  of  about  7,000.  Baltimore 
and  Norfolk  were  counted  as  “considerable  towns.” 

Even  back  from  the  seaboard  in  the  interior,  Hartford  in 
Connecticut,  Lancaster  and  York  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Albany 
in  New  York,  with  growing  populations  and  expanding  trade, 
began  to  take  on  city  airs.  But  other  towns  were  generally 
straggling,  though  often  charming,  villages.  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  for  example,  had  about  two  hundred  houses  in  which 
dwelt  a  dozen  families  of  the  gentry,  a  few  tradesmen,  and 
a  number  of  mechanics.  The  inland  county  seat  often  con¬ 
sisted  of  nothing  more  than  a  log  courthouse,  a  prison,  and  a 
crude  inn  to  house  judges,  lawyers,  and  litigants  during  the 
sessions  of  the  court. 

City  Dwellers  Make  Community  Opinion  on  American  Affairs. 

All  the  towns,  whether  large  or  small,  exercised  great  influence 
on  colonial  opinion.  They  were  the  centers  of  wealth  for  one 
thing;  of  the  newspapers  and  political  activity  for  another. 
Living  close  together,  merchants  and  artisans  could  take  con¬ 
certed  and  quick  action  on  public  questions  arising  from  their 
commercial  operations.  The  towns  were  also  centers  for  news, 
gossip,  religious  controversy,  and  political  discussion.  More¬ 
over  in  the  market  places  farmers  from  the  countryside  learned 
of  British  policies  and  laws,  and  so,  mingling  with  the  townsmen, 
were  drawn  into  the  disputes  over  taxation,  over  the  control 
of  the  colonies  by  the  English  Parliament,  and  over  the  efforts 
of  British  merchants  to  monopolize  trade. 

The  Number  of  Churches  Makes  for  Religious 
Freedom 

American  Conditions  Favor  a  Variety  of  Churches.  At  the  time 
most  of  the  colonies  were  founded  in  America,  European  rulers 
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in  general  still  thought  that  their  subjects  should  be  compelled 
to  belong  to  the  state  church,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
and  should  be  forced  to  attend  its  services  and  to  pay  taxes 
for  its  support.  Not  until  1689  did  the  English  government 
grant  to  Quakers,  Baptists,  and  other  Protestant  sects  the  right 
to  worship  God  in  their  own  ways.  For  a  long  period  after  that, 
it  continued  to  refuse  this  privilege  to  Catholics  and  Unitarians 
and  compelled  everybody  to  help  the  Established  Church  in 
meeting  its  expenses.  But  conditions  in  the  American  colonies 
made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  establish  any  single  form 
of  compulsory  religion  for  all  the  people.  Among  the  immigrants 
were  Baptists,  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  Catholics,  and  members 
of  other  branches  of  the  Christian  faith.  Far  away  from  Europe, 
they  grew  more  independent.  No  monarch  and  Parliament  in 
Great  Britain  could  compel  them  to  belong  to  any  single  church. 
So  there  was  in  fact  a  competition  of  churches  for  the  loyalty 
and  faith  of  the  colonists. 

The  Church  of  England  Possesses  No  Monopoly.  Although 
the  Church  of  England  was  made  by  law  the  faith  of  Virginia 
when  it  was  founded  in  1607,  Dissenters  and  Catholics  were 
not  excluded  in  fact  from  settling  in  that  colony,  nor  were  their 
forms  of  belief  suppressed.  In  five  other  colonies — the  two 
Carolinas,  Georgia,  Maryland,  and  New  York — the  Anglican 
Church  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  lawful  form  of  religious 
worship,  and  efforts  were  made  to  extend  the  influence  of  its 
clergy.  Royal  governors  and  their  high  officials  usually  belonged 
to  that  Church  and  sought  to  bind  it  closely  to  the  Church  and 
Crown  in  England.  Nevertheless  it  was  outnumbered  in  mem¬ 
bership  by  other  churches.  The  Anglican  Church  thus  had  to 
take  its  place  as  one  among  many. 

The  Monopoly  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  New  England 
Is  Broken.  Even  in  New  England  the  Puritans  had  to  admit 
members  of  other  faiths  to  their  settlements,  if  grudgingly. 
They  had  come  to  America  in  search  of  religious  freedom  for 
themselves  and  they  did  not  throw  open  their  doors  to  members 
of  other  churches  who  might  question  their  faith.  Far  from  it; 
they  were  much  like  Catholics  and  Anglicans  in  that  respect. 
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Every  person  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  early  days  of  settlement, 
was  supposed  to  belong  to  a  Congregational  Church  in  one  of 
the  towns.  Moreover  only  church  members  could  vote  in  town 
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The  Old  Swedes’  Church  in  Philadelphia 


meetings  and  everybody  had  to  pay  taxes  to  help  support  the 
lawful  religion.  Thus  in  early  Massachusetts  the  church  and 
state  of  the  Puritans  were  united. 

But  as  time  passed  people  belonging  to  other  sects  migrated 
to  that  colony  and  demanded  a  voice  in  the  government  as  well 
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as  toleration  in  religion.  Naturally  the  demand  of  Anglicans 
in  Massachusetts  for  the  vote  won  the  support  of  the  king  and 
Church  of  England.  With  an  eye  to  breaking  the  Puritan  monop¬ 
oly,  Charles  II  in  1684  actually  annulled  the  old  charter  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company.  When  seven  years  later  William 
and  Mary  granted  a  new  charter,  they  provided  that  hence¬ 
forward  the  king  should  appoint  the  governor  of  the  colony. 
Furthermore  they  gave  the  vote  to  every  man  who  had  certain 
property  qualifications  whether  he  was  a  member  of  a  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  or  not.  Though  a  royal  governor  and  his  official 
family,  almost  certain  to  be  Anglican  in  faith  and  monarchist 
in  sympathies,  were  thus  forced  upon  Massachusetts,  men  of 
all  religious  denominations,  if  they  owned  the  required  amount 
of  property,  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  elections.  Thus 
toleration  was  promoted. 

Religious  Toleration  Spreads.  Although  in  each  of  nine  colo¬ 
nies  a  single  church  was  established  by  law,  the  novel  principle 
of  toleration  spread  everywhere.  Under  the  system  set  up  by 
Roger  Williams  and  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  wide  liberty  of  religion 
was  allowed  in  Rhode  Island  from  the  beginning.  Most  of  the 
proprietors,  wanting  settlers  to  buy  their  lands,  admitted  people 
of  various  religious  denominations.  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Catholic 
in  spite  of  the  English  law,  welcomed  to  Maryland  Protestant 
immigrants  as  well  as  those  of  his  own  church;  and  in  1649  the 
legislature  of  the  colony  declared  that  all  who  professed  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  could  enjoy  freedom  of  worship.  This  did  not 
include  the  Jews  and  Unitarians.  True  to  the  liberalism  of  the 
Friends,  Pennsylvania  gave  freedom  of  conscience  to  those 
“who  confess  and  acknowledge  the  one  Almighty  and  Eternal 
God  to  be  the  creator,  upholder,  and  ruler  of  the  world.” 

The  middle  colonies  had  the  largest  number  of  sects  and  the 
largest  measure  of  toleration.  Dutch  Protestants,  Huguenots, 
Quakers,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  New  Lights,  Moravians, 
Lutherans,  Catholics,  and  other  denominations  were  so  numerous 
and  so  widely  distributed  that  no  single  church  could  rule  even 
if  it  wanted  to.  There  were  communities  in  which  one  or  another 
church  was  strongest,  but  in  no  colony  outside  New  England 
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and  Virginia  was  the  legislature  steadily  controlled  by  any 
religious  group.  Toleration  encouraged  the  immigration  of 
people  of  every  faith  and  this  very  variety  of  settlers  in  turn 
helped  to  maintain  toleration.  On  the  whole  America  was  far 
ahead  of  Europe  in  religious  freedom. 


Courtesy  of  the  Moravian  Museum ,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

An  Old  Moravian  Church  at  Oley  Used  Also  as  a  School 

The  Clergy  Assert  Leadership  in  Colonial  Affairs.  But  America 
was  still  like  Europe  in  one  respect:  the  clergy  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  were  at  fifst  leaders  of  public  opinion.  In  some  communities 
they  were  almost  the  only  persons  who  could  read  and  write. 
They  preached  on  Sundays  and  taught  school  on  weekdays.* 
They  wrote  most  of  the  books  and  pamphlets.  They  often  led 
in  the  debates  in  town  meetings  and  helped  to  make  public 
opinion  on  political  questions,  particularly  the  disputes  between 
the  colonists  and  the  royal  officers.  They  were  supposed  to  guide 
their  congregations  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  morals  and  right 
conduct.  They  helped  to  found  and  maintain  colleges  to  train 
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young  clergymen  so  that  their  profession  might  not  decline  for 
want  of  numbers  and  talent. 

Puritanism  Favors  Strict  Habits  of  Life.  Among  the  Puritans 
of  New  England  the  clergy  formed  a  powerful  class.  They  were 
learned  and  they  were  orators.  They  preached  fiery  sermons 
against  the  faithless  and  the  wicked.  They  composed  the  books 
for  members  of  their  sects  to  read ;  the  famous  preacher  Cotton 
Mather  alone  wrote  three  hundred  eighty-three  books  and 
pamphlets.  In  co-operation  with  the  civil  officers  they  enforced 
a  strict  observance  of  the  Puritan  Sabbath — a  day  of  rest  and 
religious  worship  that  began  at  six  o’clock  on  Saturday  evening 
and  lasted  until  sunset  on  Sunday.  All  work,  all  trading,  all 
amusement,  and  all  worldly  conversation  were  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibited  during  those  hours.  A  thoughtless  maidservant  who  for 
some  earthly  reason  smiled  in  church  was  in  danger  of  being 
banished  as  a  vagabond.  Robert  Pike,  a  devout  Puritan,  think¬ 
ing  the  sun  had  gone  to  rest,  ventured  forth  on  horseback  one 
Sunday  evening  and  was  luckless  enough  to  have  a  ray  of  light 
strike  him  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds.  The  next  day  he  was 
brought  into  court  and  fined  for  “his  ungodly  conduct.”  With 
persons  accused  of  witchcraft  the  Puritans  were  ruthless. 

But  Puritanism,  in  the  sense  of  restraint,  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Puritans.  All  Christian  churches  put  a  ban  on 
drunkenness,  idleness,  and  riotous  living.  All  favored  sobriety, 
industry,  and  regular  habits.  Indeed  without  these  qualities  of 
character  the  colonists  could  not  have  built  prosperous  com¬ 
munities  and  lived  together  in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner. 
It  was  rather  in  the  matter  of  Sunday  observances  that  the 
Christian  churches  differed. 

Schools  and  Colleges  Are  Founded  for  the 
Promotion  of  Learning 

Local  Schools  Are  Established  by  Churches.  One  of  the  first 
cares  of  each  Protestant  sect  was  the  education  of  the  children 
in  its  own  doctrines.  In  this  work  the  Bible — the  King  James 
translation  into  English — was  the  chief  book  for  inspiration  and 
guidance.  Farmers,  shopkeepers,  and  artisans,  whose  thinking 
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had  been  bounded  by  the  daily  routine  of  labor  before  they 
learned  to  read,  now  found  in  the  Scriptures  a  book  of  faith, 
romance,  travel,  and  history. 


A  Colonial  Schoolmaster 

A  picture  of  the  early  pedagogue  as  described  in  a  book  of  the  time. 

For  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  England  the  Puritans 
substituted  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  They  wrote  a  cat¬ 
echism,  or  book  of  questions  and  answers,  based  on  the  Bible. 
Very  soon  after  their  arrival  in  America  they  commanded  all 
parents  and  masters  of  servants  to  see  that  their  children  and 
wards  were  taught  to  read  the  Holy  Book  and  to  recite  the  cat¬ 
echism.  Massachusetts  was  scarcely  twenty  years  old  when 
education  of  this  character  was  made  compulsory  by  law;  the 
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towns  were  ordered  to  open  public  schools  for  children  not  taught 
at  home,  and  many  obeyed  the  order. 

Outside  New  England  the  idea  of  compulsory  education  was 
not  regarded  with  the  same  favor.  Nevertheless  schools  kept 
by  “dames,  itinerant  teachers,  or  local  parsons,”  sprang  up  in 
all  the  colonies.  Whether  we  turn  to  the  biography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  the  North  or  of  George  Washington  in  the  South, 
we  read  of  tiny  schoolhouses  where  boys,  and  frequently  girls, 
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William  and  Mary  College 
An  old  print  signed  by  E.  J.  P.,  1840 

were  taught  to  read  and  write.  Where  there  were  no  schools, 
fathers  and  mothers  often  gave  their  children  lessons  in  the 
alphabet  at  home  and  watched  over  their  training  till  they  were 
grown.  Though  illiteracy  was  widespread  in  the  colonies,  as  it 
was  at  that  time  over  all  the  earth,  learning  was  making  steady 
progress  among  the  American  people  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Churches  Found  Colleges.  Religious  motives  led  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  colleges  as  well  as  lower  schools.  Harvard,  founded  in 
1636,  and  Yale,  so  named  in  1718,  were  established  primarily  to 
train  “learned  and  godly  ministers”  for  the  Puritan  churches 
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of  New  England.  Farther  north  Dartmouth,  chartered  in  1769, 
was  started  as  a  religious  mission  to  the  Indians,  but  it  developed 
into  a  college  for  the  sons  of  New  England  farmers.  The  College 
of  New  Jersey,  organized  in  1746  and  removed  to  Princeton 
eleven  years  later,  was  sustained  principally  by  the  Presbyterians. 
Two  colleges  looked  to  the  Established  Church  as  their  source 
of  inspiration  and  support:  William  and  Mary  founded  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1693,  and  King’s  College,  now  Columbia  University, 
chartered  by  King  George  II  in  1754.  Two  later  colleges  revealed 


The  Academy  of  Philadelphia 


a  drift  away  from  sectarian  control.  Brown,  established  in 
Rhode  Island  in  1764,  and  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  organized  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  did  not  limit  their  boards  of  trustees  to  any  religious 
faith.  It  was  Franklin’s  idea  that  his  college  should  train  young 
men  for  business  and  the  professions  and  prepare  them  to  serve 
in  public  office  as  leaders  of  the  people. 

Many  Americans  Educate  Themselves.  Important  as  were 
the  schools  and  colleges,  education  was  by  no  means  confined 
within  their  walls.  Private  tutoring  in  the  home  was  common, 
and  it  was  mainly  in  this  way  that  colonial  girls  were  introduced 
to  the  classics,  history,  and  philosophy.  Moreover  efforts  to 
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rise  in  the  world  trained  many  other  young  persons  so  well 
that  they  could  make  their  way  in  any  circle.  Through  this 
school  of  “hard  knocks,”  for  example,  Benjamin  Franklin  rose 
to  be  a  great  publisher  and  statesman.  His  formal  training  in 
the  classroom  was  limited  to  a  few  years  at  a  local  school  in 
Boston,  but  his  self-education  continued  throughout  his  life. 
As  a  boy  he  loved  to  read;  and  he  devoured,  he  tells  us,  his 
father’s  dry  library  on  theology,  as  well  as  Bunyan’s  works, 
Defoe’s  writings,  and  Plutarch’s  Lives.  By  his  own  efforts  he 
“attained  an  acquaintance”  with  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish,  which  proved  a,  real  help  to  him  later  when  he  was 
to  speak  for  all  America  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  France. 
Self-trained,  too,  were  leaders  among  the  colonial  women.  Col¬ 
leges  were  not  open  to  them,  but  they  read  widely  and  had  a 
keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs.  This  is  evident  in 
such  records  as  the  diary  of  Eliza  Lucas  Pinckney,  a  Southern 
planter;  the  letters  of  Mrs.  John  Adams  to  her  husband  during 
the  Revolution;  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Mercy  Otis  Warren,  the 
sister  of  James  Otis,  known  as  the  “pen woman ”  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion;  and  newspapers  managed  and  edited  by  women. 

The  Colonial  Press  Widens  Interest  in  Human 
Affairs 

Newspapers  Take  Part  in  Educating  the  People.  American 
education  and  democracy  were  advanced  by  the  discussion  of 
questions  in  the  press.  Journalism,  like  education,  was  a  matter 
of  slow  though  sure  growth.  A  printing  press  was  brought  to 
Massachusetts  in  1639,  but  it  was  put  in  charge  of  an  official 
censor  and  was  limited  to  the  publication  of  religious  works. 
Forty  years  passed  before  the  first  newspaper  appeared,  bearing 
the  curious  title,  “Publick  Occurrences,  Both  Forreign  and 
Domestick,”  and  it  had  not  been  running  very  long  when  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  suppressed  it  for  printing  an 
article  on  politics.  In  1704  came  a  second  venture  in  journalism, 
“The  Boston  News-Letter,”  which  proved  to  be  a  more  lasting 
enterprise  because  it  did  not  criticize  the  authorities.  Still  the 
public  interest  in  the  press  was  not  very  lively.  When  Franklin’s 
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brother,  James,  began  to  issue  his  “New-England  Courant” 
in  1721,  his  friends  said  that  one  newspaper  was  enough  for 

America.  Neverthe¬ 
less  he  persisted  and 
his  confidence  in  the 
future  was  rewarded. 
Within  thirty  or  forty 
years  a  gazette  or 
chronicle  appeared  in 
nearly  every  colony, 
women  as  well  as 
men  taking  a  hand  in 
editing  and  in  writ¬ 
ing  news  stories. 
B  en  j  amin  F  ranklin 
was  able  to  boast  in 
1771  that  America 
had  twenty-five 
newspapers.  Boston 
led  with  five.  Phila¬ 
delphia  had  three, 
two  in  English  and 
one  in  German. 

The  Press  Is  Ham¬ 
pered  by  Govern¬ 
ment  Officials.  The 
idea  of  printing  without  interference  by  government  or  church 
officials  was,  however,  a  radical  one  in  that  day.  The  founders  of 
the  American  colonies  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  have  free 
publication  of  books,  pamphlets,  political  handbills,  and  news¬ 
papers.  When  the  art  of  printing  was  first  invented  in  Europe, 
control  of  publishing  was  given  to  church  authorities.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  censorship  of  the  press  became  a  part  of  royal 
privilege. 

In  America  official  control  over  printing  lasted  even  longer 
than  in  England.  The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  were  no  less 
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eager  than  King  Charles  or  the  Archbishop  of  London  to  keep 
the  masses  from  reading  literature  “not  mete  for  them;”  and 
so  they  established  a  system  of  official  licensing  for  presses  which 
lasted  until  1755.  In  other  colonies  where  there  was  more  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion,  publishers  could  go  into  this  business  without 


Courtesy,  The  Lockwood  Trade  Journal  Company 


The  First  Paper  Mill,  Built  in  1770 


asking  the  consent  of  the  government;  but  they  were  liable  to 
arrest  for  printing  anything  displeasing  to  colonial  officers. 

American  Publishers  Struggle  for  a  Free  Press.  Nevertheless 
some  printers  defied  official  orders  and  even  braved  prison  in 
their  contest  for  liberty.  In  1721  the  editor  of  the  “Mercury” 
in  Philadelphia  was  called  before  the  council  of  the  proprietor 
and  ordered  to  apologize  for  a  political  article.  For  another 
offense  of  a  similar  character  he  was  thrown  into  jail.  A  New  York 
publisher,  Peter  Zenger,  was  arrested  in  1735  for  criticizing  the 
colonial  administration.  Lawyers  who  ventured  to  defend  the 
unlucky  editor  were  deprived  of  their  licenses  to  practice,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  an  attorney  all  the  way  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  defend  the  accused.  By  this  time  the  tension  of  feeling 
was  high,  and  people  in  the  courtroom  cheered  when  the  lawyer 
for  the  defense  exclaimed  to  the  jury  that  the  very  cause  of 
liberty  itself,  not  merely  that  of  the  poor  printer,  was  on  trial! 
The  verdict  in  favor  of  Zenger,  when  it  finally  came,  was  the 
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signal  for  an  outburst  of  popular  rejoicing.  Already  the  subjects 
of  King  George  in  the  province  had  learned  how  precious  a  thing 
is  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

American  Opinions  Are  Formed  by  the  Press.  Through  the 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  that  streamed  from  the  presses,  the 
people  could  follow  the  course  of  public  events  and  grasp  the 


Courtesy,  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York 
The  Trial  of  Peter  Zenger 
A  tapestry  picture  woven  by  The  Herter  Looms 


meaning  of  political  arguments.  An  American  opinion  was  thus 
in  the  process  of  making — an  independent  opinion  matured  by 
the  press  and  enriched  by  debates  around  the  fireside  and  in  the 
taverns.  When  the  day  of  resistance  to  British  rule  came,  “gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  people”  was  at  hand.  For  every  person  who 
could  hear  the  voice  of  Patrick  Henry  and  Samuel  Adams,  there 
were  thousands  who  could  read  their  appeals  on  the  printed  page. 
Boys  and  girls  who  had  spelled  out  their  letters  while  poring 
over  Franklin’s  “Poor  Richard’s  Almanac”  lived  to  read  with 
ease  Thomas  Paine’s  pamphlets  on  American  independence. 
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Literature,  Science,  and  Art  Are  Cultivated 

Americans  Begin  to  Think  and  Write  about  Themselves  in 
Histories  and  Diaries.  Besides  reading  the  books  they  brought 
with  them  from  the  Old  World  and  many  new  books  which 
they  imported  from  time  to  time,  colonists  commenced  to  think 
and  write  about  themselves  and  for  themselves.  This  meant 
that  they  were  setting  forth  their  own  ideas.  No  people  can 
become  a  nation  until  they  have  many  common  notions  about 
life,  about  right  and  wrong,  and  about  the  conduct  of  their 
affairs,  and  the  ability  to,  express  such  notions.  John  Winthrop 
in  his  “History  of  New  England”  gave  to  the  coming  genera¬ 
tions  a  word-picture  of  the  colony  while  it  was  very  young. 
Other  historians  began  to  record  the  beginnings  and  growth  of 
American  settlements.  In  diaries  were  set  down  daily  thoughts 
and  happenings.  Judge  Sewall  of  Massachusetts  kept  a  memo¬ 
randum  which  gave  an  insight  into  the  mind  of  the  Puritan 
and  described  many  colonial  episodes.  He  had  joined  in  con¬ 
demning  witches  to  death  in  the  great  frenzy  of  1692  but  con¬ 
fessed  his  error  publicly  in  church — a  thing  which  persecutors 
seldom  do.  “All  men,”  he  said,  “as  they  are  the  sons  of  Adam, 
are  co-heirs  and  have  equal  rights  unto  liberty  and  all  other 
outward  comforts  of  life.” 

Travel  Books  Describe  Other  Colonies.  Through  travel  books 
Americans  learned  about  one  another.  In  an  entertaining  journal, 
Sarah  Kemble  Knight  told  about  a  trip  on  horseback  from  Boston 
through  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  to  New  York  and  back 
again.  With  great  gusto  she  described  the  rough  roads,  jolting 
stages,  bad  rooms  in  the  inns,  crazy  ferryboats,  the  rude  manners 
of  bystanders,  and  the  strong  language  of  ferrymen  and  hostlers. 
At  one  river  she  found  the  ferry  so  crowded  that  she  did  not 
dare  to  move  her  tongue  from  one  side  of  her  mouth  to  the  other 
for  fear  she  might  upset  the  boat.  She  was  astounded  to  find 
Connecticut  customs  so  different  from  those  of  Boston. 

Writers  Express  Their  Thought  in  Verse.  Both  in  rhyme  and 
prose,  colonists  revealed  what  was  going  on  in  their  minds.  In 
a  volume  of  poems  printed  in  London  in  1650,  Anne  Bradstreet 
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of  Massachusetts  described  the  stately  elms,  gliding  rivers, 
and  quiet  places  of  her  neighborhood.  Besides  rejoicing  in  the 
beauties  of  nature,  she  protested  against  criticism  of  women 
by  referring  to  the  mighty  deeds  of  Queen  Elizabeth: 

She  hath  wiped  off  the  aspersion  of  her  sex, 

That  women  wisdom  lack  to  play  the  Rex. 

Lamenting  the  passing  of  “  the  good  old  days,”  Benjamin  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1662  while  Anne  Bradstreet 
was  still  living,  wrote  of  the  past : 

Under  thatch’d  huts,  without  cry  of  rent, 

And  the  best  sauce  to  every  dish,  content. 

Thus  already  the  voice  of  renters  was  heard  in  the  land,  and  a 
plea  was  made  for  humble  homeowners.  For  a  jolly  Puritan 
this  epitaph  was  composed : 

Here  lies  one, 

Whose  life  was  whim,  whose  soul  was  pun; 

And  if  you  go  too  near  his  hearse 

He’ll  joke  you,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

Maxims  for  Daily  Life  Are  Published  in  Essays  and  Almanacs. 

While  the  clergy  were  preaching  sermons  on  morals,  laymen  were 
writing  essays  on  the  kind  of  virtues  necessary  for  a  prosperous 
people.  Benjamin  Franklin’s  “Poor  Richard’s  Almanac,”  for 
instance,  was  full  of  wise  and  pithy  sayings  on  conduct,  thrift, 
manners,  and  money-making,  mixed  with  witty  “saws.”  He 
was  fond  of  urging  temperance,  order,  industry,  frugality,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  moderation,  justice,  sincerity,  and  hard  work  on  his  readers, 
always  pointing  out  the  way  to  the  happy  and  useful  life.  “  Sloth, 
like  rust,  consumes  faster  than  labor  wears.”  “Dost  thou  love 
life?  Then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made 
of.”  “The  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry.”  “Lost  time  is 
never  found  again.”  “He  that  riseth  late  must  trot  all  day,  and 
shall  scarce  overtake  his  business  at  night.”  “Experience  keeps 
a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other  and  scarce  in  that.” 
“If  you  will  not  hear  reason,  she’ll  surely  rap  your  knuckles,” 
wrote  Franklin  in  summarizing  the  teachings  of  Poor  Richard. 
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In  his  advice  for  the  year,  another  colonial  almanac-maker, 
Nathaniel  Ames,  entered  under  December  7-10: 

Ladies  take  heed, 

Lay  down  your  fans, 

And  handle  well 
Your  warming  pans. 

Under  February  24-27,  he  gave  this  warning:  “If  you  fall  into 
misfortunes,  creep 
through  the  bushes 
which  have  the  least 
briers.”  Directed  to 
humble  people  who 
could  barely  read  and 
write,  these  almanac 
sayings  were  tuned 
to  the  popular  wit  of 
colonial  times.  They 
were  designed  to 
make  men  and 
women  sober  and  in¬ 
dustrious — the  secret 
of  stable  community 
living  in  all  ages. 

Public  Affairs  Are 
Discussed  in  Print. 

From  writing  essays 
on  morals  it  was  only 
a  step  to  writing  on 
political  problems. 

The  question  was 
soon  asked:  “What 
kind  of  government  is 
really  the  best?”  In 
1717  John  Wise,  a 
preacher  of  Ipswich, 

Massachusetts,  answered  that  nature  had  “set  all  men  upon  a  level 
and  made  them  equals”  and  that  “a  democracy  in  church  and 
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state  is  a  very  honorable  and  regular  government  according  to  the 
dictates  of  right  reason.”  Then  he  added:  “The  end  of  all  good 
government  is  to  cultivate  humanity  and  to  promote  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  all.”  This  was  very  different  from  the  inherited  European 
idea  that  the  end  of  government  was  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  a  small  class  of  rich  people.  In  the  same  spirit  as  that  of 
John  Wise,  another  colonial  writer,  John  Woolman,  a  Quaker 
tailor  and  preacher,  opposed  slavery  as  a  wrong  and  deplored 
the  poverty  which  he  saw  around  him  and  the  long  hours  of 
work  for  servants  and  laborers.  As  remedies  for  these  evils, 
Woolman  advocated  freedom  for  slaves,  shorter  hours  of  work 
for  all,  and  better  wages  in  general.  He  thought  America  should 
be  a  land  where  all  the  people  could  be  free,  make  a  good  living, 
and  dwell  together  in  friendship  and  peace.  Self-criticism  was 
stirring  in  the  colonies.  Without  awareness  of  evil,  improvements 
could  not  occur. 

Increasing  Attention  Is  Paid  to  Natural  Science.  Very  early, 
colonists  took  an  interest  in  the  natural  resources,  including  the 
plant  and  animal  life,  so  abundant  in  America.  From  year  to 
year  they  learned  more  about  the  vast  country  beyond  the 
frontier.  In  Virginia,  for  example,  John  Banister,  a  botanist, 
made  a  careful  study  of  local  plants  and  wrote  a  book  on  the 
subject  which  was  published  in  England.  Another  Virginian, 
Mark  Catesby,  spent  sixteen  years  between  1710  and  1726  making 
a  survey  of  plant  and  animal  life  in  his  province,  the  Carolinas, 
Florida,  and  the  Bahamas.  Somewhat  later,  better  farming 
methods  were  explained  and  advocated  by  Jared  Eliot,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  a  book  printed  in  1748.  John  Bartram  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  did  such  wonderful  work  in  local  botany  that  he  was 
appointed  botanist  to  the  king. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Puts  Science  to  Practical  Uses.  About  the 
same  time  Bartram’s  neighbor,  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  creating 
sensations  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  by  his  scientific  experiments 
and  inventions.  As  early  as  1727  he  founded  a  literary  and 
scientific  club,  known  as  the  “Junto,”  which  was  later  enlarged, 
and  in  1769  changed  into  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  this  Society  was  to  encourage  “experi- 
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merits  that  let  light  into  the  nature  of  things,  tend  to  increase 
the  power  of  man  over  matter,  and  multiply  the  conveniences 
and  pleasures  of  life.” 

Franklin  was  a  scientist  of  great  energy  and  skill.  He  invented 
an  improved  stove,  called  the  Pennsylvania  fireplace,  which 
both  saved  fuel  and  kept  rooms  warmer.  At  the  age  of  forty-one 
he  began  to  study  electricity.  On  discovering  that  lightning 
was  the  same  thing  as  electricity,  he  sent  a  kite  up  into  thunder¬ 
clouds  in  1752  “to  draw  the  electric  fire  from  them,”  thus  making 
the  test  which  was  to  extend  his  fame  through  America  and 
western  Europe.  Turning  his  discovery  to  a  practical  use,  he 
invented  a  lightning  rod.  Among  other  things  he  studied  water¬ 
spouts  at  sea,  phosphorous  light  in  salt  water,  the  temperature 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  effect  of  oil  in  stilling  waves,  heat  and 
light,  the  evaporation  of  water,  the  causes  of  smoky  chimneys, 
and  the  use  of  chemicals  to  fertilize  the  soil.  Franklin  also  wrote 
about  new  researches  in  such  a  lively  manner  that  he  was  widely 
read,  and  interest  in  science  spread  far  and  wide  among  the 
colonists. 

Artisans  Produce  Beautiful  Handiwork.  The  labor  of  hands 
and  heads  took  other  forms.  While  the  rich  merchants  and 
planters  often  bought  their  furniture,  cloth,  and  utensils  in  the 
Old  World,  the  public  in  general  had  to  be  content  with  goods 
made  by  local  artisans  and  housewives.  In  reality  this  was 
fortunate,  for  it  fostered  American  skill.  Naturally  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  strength  was  the  prime  object.  What  was  produced  had  to 
last.  So  the  chairs  and  tables  turned  out  by  the  craftsmen  of 
Plymouth  were  strong  enough  to  endure  for  centuries,  as  samples 
still  in  existence  after  three  hundred  years  abundantly  prove. 
In  their  very  sturdiness  lay  a  rugged  beauty. 

With  increasing  wealth,  calls  were  made  for  more  elaborate 
goods,  and  the  craftsmen,  especially  of  Connecticut,  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  consider  grace  as  well  as  strength  in  their 
handiwork.  There  was  loveliness  in  the  linens  and  rugs  woven 
by  many  colonial  women.  In  the  pottery  and  glassware  of 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  artistic  feeling  was  also  displayed. 
Although  the  names  of  the  handicraft  artists  of  colonial  America 
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are  nearly  all  lost  to  history,  hundreds  of  the  products  of  their 
skill,  preserved  in  private  homes  and  public  museums,  bear 
witness  to  their  ingenuity. 

Painters  Apply  Talents  to  Portraits.  A  few  colonists  turned  to 
the  painting  of  portraits.  At  first  their  pictures  were  stiff  and 


Courtesy,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Colonial  Furniture 

The  long  table,  on  which  are  wooden  trenchers,  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest 
table  known  in  America. 

awkward,  of  course,  but  near  the  close  of  the  colonial  period 
four  Americans  exhibited  canvases  which  were  acclaimed  in  the 
ruling  circles  of  America  and  England.  Two  of  these,  Benjamin 
West,  born  near  Philadelphia,  and  John  Singleton  Copley,  of 
Boston,  spent  their  later  years  in  London  where  they  received 
royal  honors  and  were  classed  among  the  leading  artists  of  the 
age.  To  the  other  two,  Charles  Wilson  Peale  and  Gilbert  Stuart, 
we  owe  our  best  portraits  of  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  and  other  leaders  of  those  stirring  years. 

Architects  Erect  Stately  Houses  and  Public  Buildings.  Like 
paintings,  the  buildings  of  colonial  times  developed  from  crude 
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beginnings  to  graceful  beauty.  Early  houses  were  made  of  logs 
because  timber  was  abundant  and  there  was  a  rush  to  get  un¬ 
der  shelter  of  any  sort.  Indeed  throughout  the  colonial  period, 
especially  along  the  advancing  frontier,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  continued  to  live  in  log  cabins  and  huts.  But  as  mer¬ 
chants  and  planters 
amassed  riches,  they 
began  to  demand 
mansions,  and  as  the 
towns  grew  in  size  the 
people  went  to  great 
expense  in  erecting 
churches  and  other 
public  buildings.  In 
the  South  planters 
clung  rather  closely  to 
English  models  and 
sometimes  imported 
stones  and  bricks  to 
insure  correctness  of 
style.  In  New  Eng¬ 
land,  however, 
carpenter-architects 
gave  a  distinct  turn  to 
English  designs  and 
built  many  houses  of  a 
modified  type  marked 
by  a  simplicity  and 
grave  dignity  of  their 
own.  Moreover  most  of  the  New  England  villages  were  carefully 
planned.  Town  meetings  controlled  the  laying  out  of  streets* 
and  greens;  the  houses  and  shops  were  also  fairly  standardized 
in  design.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  says  Lewis 
Mumford,  in  “Sticks  and  Stones,”  Boston  was  “rich  in  public 
buildings,  including  four  schoolhouses,  seventeen  churches,  a 
Town  House,  a  Province  House,  and  Faneuil  Hall — a  pretty 
large  collection  for  a  town  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.” 


Courtesy,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

A  Boston  Merchant 


A  portrait  of  Joseph  Sherburne,  painted  by  John 
Singleton  Copley.  Even  in  the  reproduction  one 
can  see  the  richness  of  the  gown,  and  the  carving  of 
the  chair. 
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The  Dutch  in  New  York  clung  to  their  European  traditions  and 
built  their  houses  with  ends  to  the  streets  and  gables  notched 
like  steps.  Philadelphia  had  a  fine  hall  in  which  the  Conti- 


Courtesy  of  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company 

The  Residence  of  Captain  Kidd  in  Lower  New  York 


nental  Congress  could  assemble.  When  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  announced  from  its  portals,  America  had  gone  far 
in  domestic  architecture  and  civic  pride. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  What  nationalities  took  part  in  peopling  the  English  colonies, 
and  what  part  was  played  by  each? 

2.  What  was  the  chief  occupation  when  the  colonies  were  new? 
Why? 

3.  Name  several  of  the  commodities  which  entered  into  colonial 
commerce  and  account  for  each. 

4.  Show  how  the  growth  of  towns  was  connected  with  the  rise  of 
commerce.  Name  the  chief  colonial  towns. 

5.  Why  is  public  opinion  more  easily  formed  in  cities  than  in  the 
country? 

6.  Account  for  the  variety  of  religious  denominations  in  the 
colonies. 
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7.  How  was  the  monopoly  of  the  Congregational  Church  broken 
down  in  New  England? 

8.  Describe  the  spread  of  religious  toleration. 

9.  Discuss  the  role  of  the  clergy  as  community  leaders. 

10.  Show  the  connection  between  religion  and  learning. 

11.  Why  did  churches  found  colleges?  Name  the  chief  colonial 
colleges. 

12.  How  did  some  Americans  educate  themselves  at  home? 

13.  Sketch  the  rise  of  colonial  newspapers. 

14.  What  is  meant  by  a  “free  press”?  Why  did  Americans 
want  it? 

15.  How  did  the  press  foster  public  opinion? 

16.  What  public  affairs  were  discussed  by  colonial  writers? 

17.  With  what  matters  is  natural  science  concerned? 

18.  Describe  the  scientific  work  of  Franklin. 

19.  In  what  ways  are  artisans  concerned  with  beauty? 

20.  What  kind  of  work  did  colonial  painters  and  architects  do? 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  America  is  a  land  of  many  nationalities.  (2)  Agriculture, 
manufacturing,  commerce,  learning,  education,  literature,  science, 
and  the  arts  are  all  necessary  to  the  making  of  a  nation.  (3)  Writers 
are  makers  of  public  opinion.  (4)  Religious  toleration  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  America.  (5)  Life  without  the  arts  would  be  intol¬ 
erable.  (6)  Scientific  research  was  necessary  for  the  development 
of  natural  resources.  (7)  Without  newspapers  and  books  a  com¬ 
munity  must  depend  mainly  upon  gossip  and  rumors  for  informa¬ 
tion.  (8)  Books,  newspapers,  commerce,  and  travel  tend  to  knit 
communities  together.  (9)  Religious  toleration  today,  though  com¬ 
plete  in  theory,  is  not  complete  in  practice.  (10)  Freedom  of  the  press 
is  still  subject  to  certain  limitations. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  COLONIES  ARE  WELDED  BY  COMMON 
EXPERIENCES  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR 

Against  Royal  Officers  and  Proprietors  the  Colonial 
Assemblies  Contend  for  the  Rights  of  Self-Government 

Royal  and  Proprietary  Governors  Seek  to  Control  Colonial 
Affairs.  “There  ought  to  be  no  New  England  men,  no  New 
Yorker  known  on  the  continent,  but  all  of  us  Americans,” 
exclaimed  Christopher  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina,  in  1765.  By 
that  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  thirteen  separate  colonies  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  Atlantic  coast  had  come  to  think  and  feel  in 
many  ways  as  one  people,  as  Americans.  In  part  this  outcome 
was  due  to  contests  waged  in  every  colony  against  British  con¬ 
trol  over  their  affairs.  Of  the  thirteen  colonies  in  1776,  eight 
were  royal  provinces  with  governors  appointed  by  the  British 
king,  and  three  were  under  the  rule  of  proprietors.  Only  two — 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut — chose  their  own  governors.  Vir¬ 
ginia  passed  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Crown  in  1624,  when 
the  charter  of  the  London  Company  was  annulled.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  Corporation  lost  its  charter  in  1684,  and  seven 
years  later  it  lost  the  right  to  choose  its  governor.  In  the  early 
eighteenth  century  both  the  Carolinas  passed  from  ownership 
by  proprietors  to  royal  control.  New  Hampshire,  severed  from 
Massachusetts  in  1679,  and  Georgia,  surrendered  by  the  trustees 
in  1752,  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  New  York,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Duke  of  York  on  its  capture  from  the  Dutch  in  1664, 
became  a  royal  province  when  he  took  the  title  of  James  II  in 
1685.  New  Jersey,  after  remaining  for  nearly  forty  years  under 
proprietors,  was  brought  directly  under  the  king  in  1702.  Mary¬ 
land,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware,  although  they  retained  their 
proprietary  character,  were  in  some  respects  like  the  royal  col¬ 
onies,  for  the  proprietors  governed  either  directly  or  through 
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agents  of  their  own  choice  and  were  therefore  independent  of  the 
people.  Two  colonies,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  had 
governors  and  legislatures  entirely  of  their  own  choosing. 

The  chief  officer  of  each  royal  province  was  a  governor,  who 
enjoyed  high  and  important  powers  which  he  naturally  sought  to 
enlarge  at  every  turn.  He  enforced  the  laws  and,  usually  with 


Painting  by  James  Ward  Dunsmore.  Courtesy  of  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company 

Reception  to  Governor  William  Franklin 

William  Franklin,  the  son  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  the  last  royal  governor  of 
New  Jersey. 

the  consent  of  a  council,  appointed  civil  and  military  officers. 
He  granted  pardons  and  reprieves;  he  was  head  of  the  supreme 
court ;  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia ;  he  levied  troops 
for  defense  and  enforced  martial  law  in  time  of  invasion,  war,  and 
rebellion.  In  all  the  provinces  except  Massachusetts  he  named 
the  councilors,  who  composed  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature, 
and  was  likely  to  choose  his  own  favorites.  He  summoned, 
adjourned,  and  dissolved  the  popular  assembly  or  lower  house; 
he  laid  before  it  the  projects  of  law  desired  by  the  Crown;  and 
he  vetoed  measures  which  he  did  not  approve. 

Royal  governors  were  generally  surrounded  by  a  body  of 
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office  seekers  and  hunters  for  valuable  land  grants.  Some  of  them 
were  noblemen  of  broken  estates  who  had  come  to  America  to 
improve  their  fortunes.  The  pride  and  greed  of  this  circle  grated 
on  colonial  nerves,  and  privileges  granted  to  them,  often  at  the 
expense  of  colonists,  did  much  to  stir  up  anger  over  the  British 
rule  in  America.  Favors  extended  to  Anglicans  displeased  Dis¬ 
senters.  Efforts  to  strengthen  the  union  of  church  and  state, 
from  which  they  had  fled,  revived  their  sentiments  against  that 
combination. 

The  Colonial  Assemblies  Represent  American  Interests. 
Against  the  drift  toward^  control  of  America  through  royal 
governors  selected  in  England  ran  the  tendency  toward  self- 
government.  Virginia  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  its  first 
representative  assembly  appeared  (1619).  As  the  towns  of 
Massachusetts  multiplied  and  it  became  impossible  for  all  the 
members  of  the  corporation  to  meet  at  one  place,  the  representa¬ 
tive  idea  was  adopted  there  in  1633.  The  river  towns  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  formed  a  representative  system  under  their  “Fundamental 
Orders”  of  1639,  and  a  legislature  for  the  entire  colony  was 
created  by  a  royal  charter  in  1662.  Proprietors,  like  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  and  William  Penn,  invited  their  colonists  to  share  in  the 
government  as  soon  as  settlements  of  any  size  were  made.  Thus 
by  one  process  or  another  every  one  of  the  colonies  early  secured 
a  popular  assembly,  through  which  the  voters  voiced  their  needs 
and  stated  how  they  wanted  things  done. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  provision  for  elections,  the  suffrage  was 
given  only  to  property  owners  or  taxpayers.  In  Virginia  the  rural 
voter  had  to  be  a  freeholder  owning  at  least  fifty  acres  of  land, 
if  there  was  no  house  on  it;  or  twenty-five  acres  if  there  was  a 
house  twenty-five  feet  square.  In  Massachusetts  the  voter  under 
the  charter  of  1691  had  to  be  an  owner  of  real  estate  yielding 
forty  shillings  a  year  at  least  or  of  other  property  to  the  value  of 
forty  pounds  sterling.  In  Pennsylvania  the  suffrage  was  granted 
to  freeholders  possessing  fifty  acres  or  more  of  land  “well  seated,” 
twelve  acres  cleared;  and  to  other  persons  worth  at  least  fifty 
pounds  in  lawful  money. 

Restrictions  like  these  excluded  from  the  suffrage  a  very  con- 
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siderable  number  of  people,  particularly  mechanics  and  artisans 
of  the  towns,  who  were  by  no  means  content  with  their  position. 
Nevertheless  it  was  easier  than  in  England  for  a  man  to  acquire 
a  small  freehold,  so  cheap  and  abundant  was  land;  and  in  fact  a 
large  proportion  of  the  white  colonists  really  were  landowners. 
So  the  assemblies,  in  spite  of  the  limited  suffrage,  had  a  demo¬ 
cratic  tone. 


A  New  England  Town  Meeting 

A  painting  by  Max  Bohm  in  the  Cuyahoga  County  Court  House,  Cleveland, 

Ohio 


Assemblies  Try  to  Check  the  Governors.  Popular  support  for 
the  assemblies  increased  as  they  became  engaged  in  battles  with 
the  royal  and  proprietary  governors.  When  called  upon  by  the 
governor  to  vote  money  for  the  support  of  the  administration, 
the  legislature  usually  tried  to  make  a  bargain  in  the  interest 
of  the  taxpayers.  It  made  annual,  not  permanent,  grants  of 
money  to  pay  the  salaries  of  officials  and  then  insisted  upon 
electing  a  treasurer  to  dole  it  out.  The  legislature  also  used 
its  authority  over  taxation  to  force  the  governor  to  sign  bills 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  vetoed. 

Contests  Are  Waged  between  Legislatures  and  Governors. 
Many  and  bitter  were  the  contests  between  royal  and  proprietary 
governors  and  colonial  assemblies.  Franklin  relates  a  story  of 
how  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  held  in  one  hand  a  bill  for  the 
executive  to  sign  and  in  the  other  hand  the  money  grant  to  pay 
his  salary.  Then  with  sly  humor  Franklin  says:  “Do  not,  my 
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courteous  reader,  take  pet  at  our  proprietary  constitution  for 
these  our  bargain  and  sale  proceedings  in  legislation.  It  is  a 
happy  country  where  justice  and  what  was  your  own  before  can 
be  had  for  ready  money.” 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  every  governor  got  off 
as  lightly  as  Franklin’s  tale  implies.  On  the  contrary  the  legisla- 


The  Royal  Governor’s  Palace  at  New  Bern,  North  Carolina 

tures  steadily  reduced  royal  control  as  they  tried  out  and  found 
their  strength.  Supporters  of  the  governor  in  New  York  com¬ 
plained  in  1747  that  “the  inhabitants  of  plantations  are  generally 
educated  in  republican  principles;  upon  republican  principles 
all  is  conducted.  Little  more  than  a  shadow  of  royal  authority 
remains  in  the  Northern  colonies.”  “Here,”  echoed  the  governor 
of  South  Carolina,  the  following  year,  “leveling  principles  pre¬ 
vail;  ...  a  governor,  if  he  would  be  idolized,  must  betray  his 
trust;  the  people  have  got  the  whole  administration  in  their 
hands;  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  assembly  is  by  ballot; 
not  civil  posts  only,  but  all  ecclesiastical  preferments  [church 
positions]  are  in  the  disposal  or  election  of  the  people.” 
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Royal  Governors  Plan  to  Get  the  Upper  Hand.  Yet  the  royal 
governors  did  not  give  up  the  case  as  hopeless.  Instead  they 
worked  out  a  system  which  they  thought  could  bring  the  ob¬ 
stinate  provincials  to  terms.  That  scheme  consisted  of  three 
proposals:  (i)  the  royal  officers  in  the  colonies  should  no  longer 
depend  on  assemblies  for  their  salaries,  but  Parliament  should 
tax  the  colonists  for  this  purpose;  (2)  a  British  standing  army 
should  be  maintained  in  America  to  keep  order;  (3)  the  re¬ 
maining  colonial  charters  should  be  revoked  and  government  by 
direct  royal  authority  strengthened.  But  this  official  scheme  was 
not  to  be  realized. 

Actions  by  the  British  Crown  and  Parliament  Tend  to 
Bring  All  the  Colonies  into  One  System  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Trade 

Events  in  England  Affect  American  Affairs.  While  royal  and 
proprietary  governors  were  awaking  Americans  to  the  defense 
of  self-government,  events  in  England  scattered  over  a  long 
period  tended  to  unite  them  as  a  part  of  the  British  empire. 
After  all,  the  colonies  were  regarded  in  London  as  British  pos¬ 
sessions  and  subject  to  British  laws.  If  the  king  was  inclined 
to  take  a  hand  in  their  affairs,  he  felt  that  he  was  clearly  within 
his  rights.  If  the  British  Parliament  decided  to  make  laws  for 
the  colonies,  it  was  merely  exercising  a  power  to  which  long 
custom  lent  approval.  Hence  in  tracing  the  steps  that  changed 
the  colonies  into  a  nation,  we  must  give  attention  to  the  doings 
of  the  British  Crown  and  Parliament. 

James  II  Gives  the  Colonies  a  Taste  of  Strong  Government. 
While  the  colonies  were  getting  under  way,  the  English  at  home 
were  in  so  much  trouble  that  they  had  little  time  to  give  to 
American  affairs.  A  contest  between  Parliament  and  the  Crown 
began  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  led  to  revolution,  civil  war, 
the  execution  of  Charles  I  in  1649,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Puritan  republic  under  Oliver  Cromwell.  When  the  monarchy 
was  restored  in  1660  the  new  king,  Charles  II,  was  not  inclined 
to  play  the  despot  in  America.  But  the  next  ruler,  James  II,  was 
made  of  sterner  stuff.  If  he  had  not  been  overthrown  by  another 
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revolution  in  1688,  he  might  have  brought  all  Americans  under 
a  rigid  rule  or  stirred  them  to  revolt  then  and  there. 

Bent  on  uniting  the  northern  colonies  into  one  dominion,  he 
made  a  martinet,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  governor  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  Connecticut  just  managed 
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The  Charter  Oak 


to  save  its  charter  by  hiding  it,  tradition  says,  in  a  hollow  tree — • 
“the  Charter  Oak.”  For  several  months  Andros  gave  these 
colonies  a  taste  of  high-tempered  despotism.  He  collected  dues, 
called  “quit  rents,”  from  landowners;  he  seized  the  land  of  people 
who  in  his  opinion  had  no  right  to  it ;  and  he  imprisoned  a  preacher 
for  denouncing  taxation  of  the  people  without  their  consent. 
In  the  middle  of  his  course,  however,  his  hand  was  suddenly 
stayed.  After  news  came  in  1688  that  Englishmen  at  home  had 
dethroned  King  James,  the  people  of  Boston  kindled  a  fire  on 
Beacon  Hill  and  summoned  the  countryside  to  dispose  of  Andros 
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in  New  England.  The  response  was  prompt  and  hearty.  The 
hated  governor  was  arrested,  cast  into  jail,  and  then  sent  back 
to  the  mother  country  under  guard. 

The  overthrow  of  James,  followed  by  the  choice  of  William 
and  Mary  to  reign  in  his  stead,  was  a  victory  for  Parliament 
which  was  greeted  with  thanksgiving  in  New  England.  Massachu¬ 
setts  now  received  a  new  charter.  It  was  not  as  liberal  as  the 
first,  but  it  restored  most  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  entire  letter, 
of  self-government.  In  the  other  colonies  where  Andros  had  been 
operating  a  return  was  also  made  to  the  earlier  liberties. 

The  First  Two  Georges  Attempt  No  Despotic  Control  of  the 
Colonies.  On  the  death  in  1714  of  Queen  Anne,  the  successor 
of  King  William,  the  throne  passed  to  a  German  prince  who  was 
more  interested  in  his  homeland,  Hanover,  than  in  England. 
George  I  and  George  II,  whose  combined  reigns  extended  from 
1714  to  1760,  never  even  learned  to  speak  the  English  language, 
at  least  without  an  accent.  Colonial  affairs  bored  them  both, 
and  the  stoutest  defender  of  popular  privileges  in  Boston  or 
Charleston  had  no  ground  to  complain  of  direct  interference 
by  the  king.  Moreover  during  a  large  part  of  this  period  the 
real  government  of  England  was  in  the  hands  of  the  astute 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  adopted  as  his  motto:  “Let  sleeping 
dogs  alone.” 

Yet  Royal  Officers  in  London  Keep  Watch  over  the  Colonies. 

While  no  English  ruler  from  James  II  to  George  III  ventured 
to  interfere  with  colonial  matters  personally,  constant  control 
over  the  colonies  was  exercised  by  the  king’s  officers  in  London 
acting  in  the  name  of  the  Crown.  Strict  watchfulness  began  in 
1660,  when  a  royal  order  created  a  committee  of  the  king’s 
council  to  meet  twice  a  week  to  consider  petitions  and  other 
papers  dealing  with  colonial  affairs.  In  1696  a  regular  board, 
known  as  the  “Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,”  was  established 
and  instructed  to  examine  acts  of  colonial  legislatures,  recom¬ 
mend  measures  to  them  for  their  adoption,  and  hear  petitions 
from  the  colonies  or  their  agents  in  England. 

Over  colonial  affairs  this  board  had  large  powers.  All  bills 
passed  by  the  American  assemblies  came  before  it  for  review. 
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If  it  found  an  act  unsatisfactory,  it  advised  the  king  to  apply 
the  veto.  Any  individual  who  believed  his  personal  or  property 
rights  injured  by  a  colonial  law  could  appeal  to  the  board  directly 
or  through  his  own  attorney. 

Royal  Judges  in  London  Decide  Cases  of  Dispute  in  Colonies. 

Besides  the  control  over  the  colonies  exercised  by  royal  governors 
and  the  board  of  trade,  a  broad  authority  over  them  was  enjoyed 
by  English  courts  of  law.  By  virtue  of  his  royal  power  the  king 
was  at  the  head  of  the  whole  judicial  system.  If  any  subject  in 
England  or  America  felt  aggrieved  by  an  act  of  a  colonial  legis¬ 
lature  or  a  decision  of  a  colonial  court,  he  could,  subject  to  cer¬ 
tain  rules,  carry  his  case  to  the  king  in  council  acting  as  a  court. 
In  the  course  of  such  trials  the  king  in  council  frequently  did 
declare  acts  of  colonial  legislatures  null  and  void,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  contrary  to  English  law. 

Control  by  the  British  Crown  Operates  Constantly.  Day  after 
day,  year  after  year,  British  officials  exercised  political  and 
judicial  control  over  colonial  affairs.  At  one  time  the  British 
governors  in  the  colonies  were  ordered  not  to  approve  any  colonial 
law  which  laid  a  tax  on  European  imports  brought  to  America 
in  English  vessels;  that  is,  the  colonists  could  not  have  tariffs 
to  protect  their  industry.  Again,  when  North  Carolina  laid  a 
tax  on  peddlers,  the  British  council  in  London  objected  to  it  as 
interfering  with  the  sale  of  “English  manufactures  throughout 
the  continent.”  At  other  times,  trade  with  the  Indians  was 
regulated  in  the  interests  of  British  merchants  and  grants  of 
lands  by  a  colonial  legislature  were  set  aside. 

In  short  the  colonies  were  not  free  to  trade  among  themselves 
in  their  own  way,  carry  on  commerce  at  sea  at  their  will,  or  lay 
tariffs  on  imports  in  an  effort  to  protect  their  own  industries. 
A  superior  power,  towering  above  that  of  the  colonies,  kept  the 
colonial  legislatures  within  the  bounds  of  British  law.  In  thou¬ 
sands  of  appeals,  petitions,  and  complaints  and  in  the  rulings 
and  decisions  upon  them  was  written  the  real  history  of  British 
imperial  dominion  over  the  American  colonies. 

The  British  Parliament  Regulates  Colonial  Affairs.  As  Par¬ 
liament  gained  in  power  at  the  expense  of  the  king,  it  reached 
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out  to  bring  the  American  colonies  also  under  its  sway.  It  en¬ 
acted  scores  of  laws  regulating  the  shipping,  trade,  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  America.  These  acts  of  Parliament  were  based  on 
the  “mercantile”  theory  then  prevalent  in  the  countries  of 
Europe;  that  is,  they  were  designed  to  control  the  overseas 
plantations  in  such  a  way  as  to  aid  primarily  the  commerce  and 
business  of  the  mother  country,  where  merchants  had  the  upper 
hand.  According  to  this  theory,  the  colonies  of  the  British  empire 
were  to  be  confined  principally  to  agriculture  and  the  production 

of  raw  materials  for  British 
industries,  and  forced  to 
buy  their  manufactured 
goods  from  Great  Britain. 

Navigation  Acts  Restrict 
Colonial  Shipping.  First 
among  the  parliamentary 
measures  were  the  naviga¬ 
tion  laws.  They  were 
framed  for  the  purpose  of 
building  up  the  British 
merchant  marine  and  navy 
as  a  means  of  defending 
British  commerce  against 
the  Spanish,  Dutch,  and 
French.  The  beginning  of 
this  type  of  legislation  was 
made  in  1651,  and  early  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II  it 
was  enlarged  into  a  great 
system. 

The  Navigation  Acts  practically  gave  a  monopoly  of  colonial 
commerce  to  British  ships.  No  trade  could  be  carried  on  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  dominions  save  in  British  vessels,  manned 
mainly  by  British  subjects.  No  European  goods  could  be  brought 
to  America  save  in  the  ships  of  the  country  that  produced  them 
or  in  British  ships.  As  British  subjects,  the  colonists  profited 
from  the  laws  by  building  ships  for  the  carriage  of  their  goods. 
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Indeed  the  measures  quickened  the  shipping  industry  in  America, 
where  the  abundance  of  raw  materials  gave  the  master  builders 
many  advantages  over  those  of  the  mother  country. 

Laws  against  Manufactures  Hamper  American  Industry.  The 
second  group  of  laws  was  aimed  to  prevent  colonial  industries 
from  competing  too  sharply  with  those  of  England.  Among  the 
earliest  of  these  measures  may  be  counted  the  Woolen  Act  of 
1699,  forbidding  the  export  of  woolen  goods  from  the  colonies 
and  even  the  woolen  trade  between  towns  and  colonies.  Another 
law  struck  at  the  colonial  hat  industry.  Parliament  learned  as 
the  result  of  an  inquiry  that  New  England  and  New  York  were 
making  thousands  of  hats  a  year  and  sending  large  numbers 
annually  to  the  Southern  colonies  and  to  Ireland,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  To  check  this  competition  with  British  hatters,  it 
passed  a  law  in  1732,  declaring  that  “no  hats  or  felts,  dyed  or 
undyed,  finished  or  unfinished”  could  be  “put  upon  any  vessel 
or  laden  upon  any  horse  or  cart  with  intent  to  export  to  any 
place  whatever.”  In  effect  this  act  almost  wrecked  the  hat 
industry  in  America. 

A  few  years  later  a  similar  attack  was  made  on  the  iron  in¬ 
dustry.  By  an  act  of  1750  pig  and  bar  iron  from  the  colonies 
were  given  free  entry  to  England,  to  encourage  the  production 
of  the  raw  material;  but  coupled  with  it  was  a  provision  that 
“no  mill  or  other  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  of  iron,  no  plating 
forge  to  work  with  a  tilt  hammer,  and  no  furnace  for  making 
steel”  could  be  erected  in  the  colonies.  As  for  those  already 
built,  they  were  declared  public  nuisances  and  ordered  closed. 
Thus  three  important  economic  interests  of  the  colonists,  the 
woolen,  hat,  and  iron  industries,  were  put  under  a  ban. 

Trade  Laws  Limit  the  Sale  of  Colonial  Produce  to  the  British 
Empire.  The  third  group  of  restrictive  measures  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament  related  to  the  sale  of  colonial  produce.  An 
act  of  1660  required  the  colonies  to  export  certain  “enumerated 
articles”  to  Great  Britain  or  to  her  dominions  alone.  At  first 
tobacco  was  the  only  one  of  the  enumerated  articles  which  gave 
serious  concern  to  the  colonies.  In  the  course  of  time  however 
other  commodities  were  added  to  the  list,  until  by  1764  it  em- 
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braced  rice,  naval  stores,  copper,  furs,  hides,  iron,  and  lumber. 
This  was  not  all.  Colonial  sugar,  tobacco,  and  ginger  on  their 
way  to  the  continent  of  Europe  had  to  pass  through  a  British 
port,  paying  custom  duties,  and  through  a  British  merchant’s 
hands,  paying  the  usual  profit.  Colonists  were  also  compelled 
to  bring  their  European  purchases  back  through  English  ports, 
paying  more  duties  there  and  more  profits  to  English  merchants. 

The  Molasses  Act  Restrains  Colonial  Trade  with  the  French 
and  Dutch.  Not  content  with  laws  enacted  in  the  interest  of 
English  merchants  and  manufacturers,  Parliament  sought  to 
protect  the  British  West  Indies  against  competition  from  their 
French  and  Dutch  neighbors.  New  England  had  been  carrying 
on  a  good  trade  with  the  French  islands  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Dutch  Guiana,  where  sugar  and  molasses  could  be  obtained  in 
large  quantities  at  low  prices.  To  this  traffic  English  planters 
in  the  Barbados  and  Jamaica  objected;  so  Parliament  in  1733 
passed  the  famous  Molasses  Act  levying  duties  on  the  sugar  and 
molasses  which  the  colonists  brought  home  from  those  foreign 
places.  In  fact  it  fixed  such  high  rates  that  American  commerce 
with  the  French  and  the  Dutch  would  have  been  wrecked  if  the 
law  had  been  obeyed. 

British  Laws  Tie  the  Colonies  into  a  Common  Trade  System. 

Compared  with  the  rigid  monopoly  of  its  colonial  trade  which 
Spain  tried  to  maintain,  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  was  both 
moderate  and  liberal.  Moreover  some  of  its  laws  were  intended 
to  help  colonial  industry  in  cases  where  British  businessmen  at 
home  were  not  injured. 

Under  the  Navigation  Acts,  for  example,  American  ship¬ 
wrights  made  money  building  ships  for  ocean  trade,  and  the 
producers  of  hemp,  tar,  lumber,  and  ship  stores  in  general  grew 
prosperous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  relatively  few  people  were 
engaged  in  the  hat  and  iron  industries  as  compared  with  those 
in  farming  and  planting,  so  that  England’s  policy  of  confining 
America  to  agriculture  did  not  bother  the  majority  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  The  woolen  industry,  largely  in  the  hands  of  women, 
was  carried  on  in  connection  with  their  domestic  duties  and 
restraints  on  it  did  not  deprive  them  of  home  and  bread. 
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Fortunately  for  the  colonists  some  of  the  restrictive  laws,  espe¬ 
cially  those  relating  to  trade,  were  not  rigidly  enforced  at  first 
by  the  British  officials.  Cargoes  of  tobacco  were  boldly  sent  to 
continental  ports  without  so  much  as  a  bow  to  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment,  to  which  duties  should  have  been  paid.  Sugar  and 
molasses  from  the  French  and  Dutch  colonies  were  shipped  into 
New  England  in  spite  of  the  law.  Royal  officers  sometimes 
protested  against  smuggling,  but  at  no  time  did  they  succeed  in 
stopping  it. 

Although  it  was  not  absolutely  tight  in  all  respects,  British 
control  had  many  important  effects  on  colonial  life.  It  tied  all 
the  colonies  together  by  a  network  of  British  laws,  somewhat 
as  the  states  of  the  Union  were  later  united  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Federal  laws.  Otherwise  some  colonies  might  have 
formed  close  trade  ties  with  Holland,  others  with  France,  and 
still  others  with  Spain,  thus  being  pulled  apart.  Under  common 
British  laws  they  were  all  drawn  into  the  single  system  of  British 
trade.  This  not  only  brought  their  interests  together;  to  some 
extent  it  also  unified  their  life  and  thought.  Above  all,  it  gave 
them  common  grievances  when  Great  Britain  sought  in  later 
years  to  tighten  her  grip  on  them  by  enforcing  the  laws  more 
strictly. 

Foreign  Wars  Help  to  Unify  the  Colonists 

Troublesome  Neighbors  Compel  Colonists  to  Co-operate.  It 

was  not  only  sharp  contests  with  royal  and  proprietary  officers 
that  drew  the  colonists  together.  Along  the  frontier  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  Georgia,  native  Indians  resisted  the  advance  of  the 
settlers,  often  by  war.  In  the  south  and  west,  the  Spanish  mon¬ 
arch  held  fast  to  his  colonies  and  still  hoped  to  crush  England, 
although  his  sea  power  had  been  broken  by  the  English  navy. 
To  the  north  and  west  were  the  French;  they  were  entrenched 
in  Canada  and  were  swiftly  advancing  into  the  Ohio  valley. 
Moreover  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  were 
bitter  rivals  in  Europe.  They  repeatedly  engaged  in  wars  there, 
and  each  time  set  the  New  World  also  aflame  with  armed  con¬ 
flicts.  Hence,  owing  to  struggles  on  their  own  frontiers  and 
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entanglements  in  European  wars,  American  colonists  had  to 
raise  armies  and  co-operate  in  military  and  naval  undertakings 
on  a  large  scale.  Men  who  had  plowed  alone  in  their  fields  left 
their  furrows  and  learned  to  march  together  in  companies, 
regiments,  and  armies. 
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A  Treaty  with  the  Indians 


One  of  the  several  treaties  made  between  the  Indian  and  the  white  man.  The 
time  is  1642;  the  place,  the  house  of  Jonas  Bronck.  Note  the  costumes  and  the 
furnishings. 

The  Westward  Advance  of  the  Colonists  Brings  Collisions  with 
the  Indians.  In  the  beginning  neither  the  colonists  nor  the 
Indians  foresaw  what  was  ahead  of  them,  and  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment  worked  out  no  regular  plans  for  dealing  with  the  natives. 
Perhaps  the  continent  seemed  big  enough  for  both  peoples.  In 
the  circumstances,  race  relations  depended  at  first  largely  upon 
chance,  upon  the  tempe'*  of  local  tribes  and  the  spirit  of  colonial 
leaders.  At  Plymouth,  friendly  Indians  taught  the  Pilgrims  the 
arts  of  forest  and  field.  Roger  Williams  bought  his  land  from 
the  natives,  instead  of  just  seizing  it  by  force.  In  the  early  days 
of  Virginia,  the  Indian  chief  Powhatan  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
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colonists  when  they  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  True  to  his 
Quaker  faith,  William  Penn  bought  lands  from  the  Indians  and 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them.  But  skirmishes  and  general 
wars  also  occurred,  especially  as  the  colonists  pressed  into  the 
interior  and  sold  firearms  to  the  Indians.  Often  a  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  a  white  trader  and  an  Indian  over  a  jug  of  whisky  or  over 
an  exchange  of  trinkets  for  furs  led  to  local  massacres.  Bands 
of  Indians  descended  on  settlements  with  fire,  tomahawk,  and 
scalping  knife;  and  settlers  likewise  attacked  native  encamp¬ 
ments  with  deadly  fury. 

Sometimes  local  disputes  led  to  wholesale  wars.  On  the  Con¬ 
necticut  border,  the  Pequots  fell  upon  the  little  settlements  in 
1637  only  to  meet  with  dreadful  punishment.  A  generation 
later  King  Philip,  son  of  Massasoit,  the  friend  of  the  Pilgrims, 
called  his  tribesmen  to  a  war  of  extermination  which  brought 
the  strength  of  all  New  England  into  the  field  and  ended  in  his 
own  ruin.  In  New  York  the  relations  with  the  Indians,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  Algonquins  and  the  Mohawks,  were  marked  by 
frequent  and  desperate  wars.  Virginia  and  its  southern  neigh¬ 
bors  waged  armed  conflicts  as  did  New  England.  In  1622  Ope- 
cacano,  a  brother  of  Powhatan,  the  friend  of  the  Jamestown  set¬ 
tlers,  launched  a  general  massacre;  in  1644  he  attempted  a  war 
of  extermination.  In  1675  the  whole  frontier  was  ablaze.  As 
the  Virginia  outposts  advanced  into  the  Kentucky  country,  a 
strife  with  the  natives  opened  on  that  “dark  and  bloody  ground; ” 
while  to  the  southeast  a  savage  struggle  with  the  Tuscaroras 
called  forth  the  combined  forces  of  the  two  Carolinas  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  At  last  the  struggle  between  the  British  and  French  for 
power  in  the  Old  World  and  territory  in  the  New  reached  a 
crisis,  and  Indians  by  the  thousands  were  enrolled  under  the 
French  flag  in  a  general  war  against  the  American  colonists. 

Americans  Are  Caught  in  European  Wars.  From  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  eve  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
colonists  were  embroiled  in  all  the  big  wars  of  Europe.  Three 
of  these  major  conflicts  sprang  largely  from  the  intrigues  and 
ambitions  of  European  rulers:  King  William’s  War  (1689-1697), 
Queen  Anne’s  War  (1702-1713),  and  King  George’s  War  (1744- 
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1748).  Yet  they  spread  to  America  and  entangled  both  American 
and  French  colonists  in  battles  on  land  and  sea.  Indeed  in  later 
years  revolutionary  leaders  complained  that  the  colonies  had 
been  forced  to  take  part  in  wars  which  were  started  by  European 
monarchs  and  brought  no  advantage  to  Americans. 

British  and  French  Collide  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  This  complaint, 
however,  was  not  entirely  just.  The  second  of  the  general  wars, 

fought  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  had 
scarcely  closed  when 
the  colonists  them¬ 
selves  became  worried 
by  the  rapid  growth 
of  French  power  in 
the  West.  Marquette 
and  Joliet,  who  had 
explored  the  Lake  re¬ 
gion,  and  La  Salle, 
who  had  gone  down 
the  Mississippi  to  the 
Gulf  in  1682,  had  been 
followed  by  the  build¬ 
ers  of  forts.  In  1718 
the  French  founded 
New  Orleans,  thus 

taking  possession  of 
the  gateway  to  the 
Mississippi  as  well 

as  the  St.  Lawrence. 
A  few  years  afterward  they  built  Fort  Niagara;  in  1731 

they  occupied  Crown  Point;  in  1749  they  formally  announced 

their  dominion  over  all  the  territory  drained  by  the  Ohio 
River.  Having  asserted  this  bold  claim,  they  set  out  to 
make  it  good  by  constructing,  in  the  years  1752-1754,  Fort 
Le  Boeuf  near  Lake  Erie,  Fort  Venango  on  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Alleghany,  and  Fort  Duquesne  at  the  junction  of  the 
streams  forming  the  Ohio.  Though  they  were  warned  by  George 
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La  Salle  Builds  the  “  Griffin  ” 
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Washington,  in  the  name  of  the  governor  of  Virginia,  to  keep 
out  of  territory  “so  notoriously  known  to  be  property  of  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,”  the  French  showed  no  signs  of  paying 
attention. 

The  French  and  Indian  War  Brings  United  Action  against 
France.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  shot  which  started  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  known  in  America  as  the  French  and  Indian  War, 


The  Death  of  Wolfe 
From  the  painting  by  Benjamin  West 

was  fired  in  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania.  There  began  the  onslaught 
that  spread  to  Europe  and  even  to  Asia  and  finally  lined  up 
England  and  Prussia  on  the  one  side  and  France,  Austria,  Spain, 
and  minor  powers  on  the  other.  On  American  soil  the  defeat  of 
Braddock  in  1755  and  Wolfe’s  exploit  in  capturing  Quebec  four 
years  later  were  the  dramatic  features.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe,  England  gave  money  to  Prussia  to  hold  France  at  bay. 
In  India  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  British  arms  were  triumphant.  In  their  rejoicing 
the  merchants  of  London  declared  that,  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  William  Pitt,  commerce  had  been  “united  with  and  made 
to  flourish  by  war.” 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  the  British  empire,  the  results  of 
the  war  were  highly  satisfactory.  By  the  peace  of  1763  Canada 
and  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  New  Orleans, 
passed  under  the  British  flag.  The  remainder  of  the  Louisiana 
territory  was  transferred  to  Spain,  and  French  ambitions  on  the 
American  continent  were  laid  to  rest.  In  exchange  for  Havana, 
which  the  British  had  seized  during  the  war,  Spain  ceded  to 
King  George  the  colony  of  Florida.  Not  without  warrant  did 
Macaulay,  the  English  historian,  later  exclaim  that  Pitt  “had 
made  England  the  first  country  in  the  world.” 

Warfare  Brings  Training  in  Government 

Wars  Force  Americans  to  Develop  Their  Own  Powers.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  very  wars  which  added  territory  to  the  British  em¬ 
pire  helped  to  prepare  the  colonists  for  independence.  In  the 
many  conflicts  with  the  Indians  and  the  French,  Americans 
had  to  raise  and  support  troops  in  the  field  and  to  master  methods 
of  warfare.  Thus  scattered  settlements  and  colonies  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  work  together  and  to  learn  the  arts  of  joining  their 
forces  in  general  action  on  a  large  scale.  In  this  manner  Amer¬ 
icans  came  to  think  of  things  beyond  their  personal  and  local 
needs  and  to  plan  in  unison.  From  co-operation  with  the  British 
government  for  British  ends,  it  was  only  a  step  to  co-operation 
among  themselves  for  American  ends.  When  at  last  the  western 
frontier  was  free  from  dangerous  foes,  the  idea  of  independence 
grew  in  American  minds  and  the  colonists  felt  that  they  had 
strength  enough  to  win  independence. 

New  England  Tries  Confederation.  It  was  in  their  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  problems  presented  by  the  frontier  troubles  that 
Americans  took  the  first  steps  toward  union.  Though  there  were 
many  common  ties  among  the  settlers  of  New  England,  it  re¬ 
quired  a  deadly  fear  of  the  red  men  to  produce  in  1643  the 
New  England  Confederation,  composed  of  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven.  The  colonies  so  united 
were  bound  together  in  “a  firm  and  perpetual  league  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  amity  for  offense  and  defense,  mutual  service  and  suc¬ 
cor,  upon  all  just  occasions.”  They  divided  the  burdens  of  wars 
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among  the  members  and  provided  for  a  congress  of  commis¬ 
sioners  from  each  colony  to  decide  on  policies.  For  some  twenty 
years  the  Confederation  was  active — -until  the  end  of  the  Indian 
peril  on  the  immediate  borders. 

Other  Colonies  Resort  to  Mutual  Aid.  Virginia,  no  less  than 
Massachusetts,  was  aware  of  the  importance  of  mutual  aid.  In 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  interest  in  trade  and  de¬ 
fense  led  her  to  make  treaties  of  commerce  and  amity  with 
New  York  and  the  colonies  of  New  England.  Delegates  from 
Virginia  met  the  agents  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  at 
Albany  in  1684  to  discuss  problems  of  general  welfare.  And  the 
Old  Dominion,  as  Virginia  was  often  called,  co-operated  loyally 
with  the  Carolinas  in  defense  against  Indian  forays. 

A  General  Union  Is  Attempted  at  Albany.  An  effort  to  effect  a 
general  colonial  union  was  made  in  1754.  On  the  suggestion  of 
the  Lords  of  Trade  in  England,  a  conference  was  held  at  Albany 
to  consider  Indian  relations,  to  devise  measures  of  protection 
against  the  French,  and  to  enter  into  “articles  of  union  and 
confederation  for  the  general  defense  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects 
and  interests  in  North  America  as  well  in  time  of  peace  as  of 
war.”  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  were  repre¬ 
sented.  After  much  discussion  a  plan  of  union,  drafted  mainly 
it  seems  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  adopted  and  sent  to  the 
colonies  and  the  Crown  for  approval.  But  the  colonies,  tenacious 
of  their  individual  rights,  refused  to  accept  the  scheme.  The  king 
also  disapproved  it  for  the  reason,  Franklin  said,  that  it  had 
“too  much  weight  in  the  democratic  part  of  the  constitution.” 

Americans  Learn  the  Art  of  Wielding  Arms.  The  same  wars 
that  showed  the  colonists  the  value  of  union  instructed  them  in 
the  arts  of  self-defense.  Particularly  was  this  true  of  the  last 
French  and  Indian  conflict,  which  stretched  all  the  way  from 
Maine  to  the  Carolinas  and  made  heavy  calls  upon  them  for 
troops.  In  that  struggle  thousands  of  Americans  got  a  taste,  a 
strong  taste,  of  actual  fighting  in  the  field.  George  Washington 
and  Daniel  Morgan,  for  instance,  learned  lessons  that  were  put 
to  use  in  after  years.  They  saw  what  American  militiamen  could 
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do  under  favorable  circumstances  and  they  watched  British 
regulars  operating  on  American  soil.  It  was  no  mere  accident 
that  the  Virginia  Colonel  who  drew  his  sword  under  the  elm  at 
Cambridge  and  took  command  of  the  army  of  the  Revolution 
was  the  same  Washington  who  had  “spurned  the  whistle  of 
bullets”  at  Braddock’s  memorable  battle  in  Pennsylvania. 

War  Throws  a  Burden  of  Taxes  on  the  Colonists.  While  the 
provincials  were  learning  lessons  in  warfare,  they  were  also 
paying  its  bills.  All  the  battles  were  costly  in  treasure  as  in 
blood.  The  French  and  Indian  struggle  was  especially  expensive 
for  the  colonies  because  they  had  to  support  twenty-five  thousand 
men  in  the  field.  Debts  were  piled  up,  commerce  was  driven 
from  its  usual  markets,  and  prices  rose  as  a  result.  When  the 
end  came  both  England  and  America  had  heavy  bills  to  pay, 
and  to  make  matters  worse  a  fall  in  prices  brought  merchants 
face  to  face  with  ruin.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  business  panic 
that  high  taxes  had  to  be  laid  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  war.  Who 
was  to  pay  and  how?  Over  this  question  so  much  heat  was 
generated  that  it  helped  to  weld  the  colonies  into  a  close  co¬ 
operative  unity. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

i  .  Give  some  of  the  undemocratic  features  of  colonial  governments. 
Also  some  of  the  democratic  features. 

2.  How  did  the  colonial  assemblies  help  to  create  a  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  independence? 

3.  Why  were  there  continual  contests  between  royal  governors 
and  colonial  assemblies? 

4.  How  would  you  define  “nationalism”?  “Patriotism”? 

5.  In  what  way  may  war  promote  nationalism? 

6.  Explain  the  failure  to  establish  a  uniform  rule  for  dealing  fairly 
with  the  Indians. 

7.  What  was  the  outcome  of  the  final  clash  with  the  French? 

8.  Enumerate  the  chief  results  of  the  wars  with  the  French  and 
the  Indians. 

9.  Explain  why  the  character  of  the  English  king  mattered  to  the 
colonists. 

10.  Contrast  England  under  the  Stuarts  with  England  under  the 
Hanoverians. 
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11.  Explain  how  the  English  Crown,  courts,  and  Parliament  con¬ 
trolled  the  colonies. 

12.  Name  the  three  important  classes  of  English  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  the  colonies.  Explain  each. 

13.  Do  you  think  the  English  legislation  was  beneficial  or  injurious 
to  the  colonies?  Why? 


Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  Experience  in  government  is  necessary  to  the  successful  con¬ 
duct  of  government.  (2)  Colonial  Americans  had  experience  in  self- 
government.  (3)  Our  state  governments  today  are  based  on  colonial 
governments  and  have  similar  forms.  (4)  Colonial  legislatures  were 
training  schools  for  the  assertion  of  American  rights  against  royal 
authority.  (5)  Great  Britain  supplied  the  colonies  with  a  common 
government — executive,  legislative,  and  judicial.  (6)  The  British 
government  regulated  common  affairs — shipping,  commerce,  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  currency.  (7)  Danger  from  the  outside  tends  to  unify 
people. 
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CHAPTER  V 


GREAT  BRITAIN  TIGHTENS  THE  GRIP  OF  EMPIRE 
ON  THE  COLONIES  AND  AROUSES  AMERICAN 
RESISTANCE 

The  British  Government  Displays  an  Aristocratic 
Spirit 

George  III  Comes  to  the  Throne.  On  October  25,  1760,  King 
George  II  died  and  the  British  crown  passed  to  his  young  grand¬ 
son,  George  III.  The  first  George  was  a  thorough  German  who 
never  even  learned  to  speak  the  language  of  the  land  over  which 
he  reigned.  The  second  George  did  not  see  England  until  he 
was  grown.  He  always  spoke  English  with  an  accent  and  until 
his  death  preferred  his  German  home.  During  the  long  years 
of  their  rule,  the  principle  became  well  established  that  the 
king  must  always  act  through  his  ministers  who  represented  the 
majority  in  Parliament. 

The  Ruler  Wants  to  Be  King  in  Fact.  The  third  George  broke 
the  German  tradition  of  his  family.  He  resented  the  charge 
that  he  was  a  foreigner  and  on  all  occasions  made  a  display  of 
his  British  sympathies.  To  the  draft  of  his  first  speech  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  he  added  the  popular  phrase:  “Born  and  educated  in  this 
country,  I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton.”  Under  the  teachings 
of  his  mother,  his  tutors,  and  his  courtiers,  George  III  developed 
high  and  mighty  notions  about  royal  authority  and  his  duty  to 
check  Parliament  and  his  ministers.  His  mother  had  dinned 
into  his  ears  the  slogan:  “George,  be  King!”  Thus  educated, 
he  surrounded  himself  with  courtiers  who  encouraged  him  in 
his  resolve  to  rule  the  country,  to  subdue  all  factions,  and  to 
make  himself  the  active  head  of  the  nation  and  empire. 

Political  Parties  Rally  around  George  III.  The  state  of  the 
political  parties  favored  the  plan  of  the  king  to  revive  some  of 
the  ancient  glory  of  the  Crown.  One  of  these  parties,  called  Whig, 
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had  grown  haughty  and  overbearing  through  long  continuance 
in  office.  The  opposing  party,  composed  of  Tories,  was  led  mainly 
by  members  of  the  aristocracy  of  landowners  and  clung  to  the 
divine-right-of-kings  idea.  When  George  III  became  king,  To¬ 
ries  seized  the  opportunity  to  rally  around  the  throne  again. 
George  received  them  with  open  arms,  gave  them  offices,  and 
bought  them  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

On  the  other  hand  they  used  him.  All  the  vexatious  laws 
were  passed  by  Parliament  with  the  approval  of  men  from  both 
parties.  In  general  these  acts  received  the  support  of  the  landed 
and  mercantile  classes  that  ruled  Great  Britain.  Since  it  was 
customary  to  transact  official  business  in  the  king’s  name,  George 
got  far  more  blame  than  he  really  deserved  for  the  direction  of 
events. 

The  British  Parliament  Speaks  for  the  Rich.  The  nature  of 
the  British  Parliament  at  the  time  made  smooth  the  way  for  the 
king  and  his  allies  to  get  the  government  into  their  hands.  In 
the  first  place  the  House  of  Lords  was  composed  mainly  of  nobles 
whose  number  the  king  could  enlarge  by  appointing  his  favorites. 
Though  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  elected 
by  popular  vote,  they  did  not  represent  the  masses  of  the  people. 
While  there  were  about  eight  million  inhabitants  in  Great  Britain, 
only  about  160,000  could  vote  in  1768;  that  is  to  say,  only  about 
one  in  every  ten  adult  males  had  a  voice  in  the  government. 
Many  boroughs  returned  one  or  more  members  to  the  Commons 
although  they  had  merely  a  handful  of  voters  or  in  some  in¬ 
stances  not  a  single  voter.  Furthermore  these  tiny  boroughs 
were  often  controlled  by  lords  who  frankly  sold  the  seats  in 
Parliament  to  the  highest  bidder.  Such  “rotten  boroughs,” 
as  they  were  called  by  reformers,  were  a  public  scandal,  but 
George  III  and  his  faction  made  use  of  them  to  get  their  friends 
into  the  Commons. 

George  Ill’s  Government  Places  New  Restraints  on 
the  Colonies 

Americans  Are  Called  upon  to  Help  Pay  the  British  Expenses. 

Within  a  year  after  the  accession  of  George  III,  William  Pitt 
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was  turned  out  of  office,  the  king  treating  him  with  “gross  in¬ 
civility.”  The  direction  of  affairs  was  then  intrusted  to  minis¬ 
ters  friendly  to  the  king.  Leadership  in  the  House  of  Commons 
fell  to  George  Grenville,  half  Whig  and  half  Tory,  a  grave  and 
laborious  man  who  for  years  had  groaned  over  the  increasing 
cost  of  government. 

The  first  task  after  the  conclusion  of  war  in  1763  was  an 
adjustment  of  the  finances  and  defenses  of  the  empire.  The 
national  debt  now  stood  at  the  highest  point  in  the  history  of 
England.  More  taxes  were  absolutely  necessary  and  the  search 
for  money  finally  led  to  America.  With  the  support  of  the  entire 
ministry,  Grenville  and  his  zealous  colleague,  Charles  Town- 
shend,  set  to  work  in  February,  1763,  to  establish  a  stricter  sys¬ 
tem  of  colonial  government.  Hitherto  the  Americans  had  paid 
the  salaries  of  royal  governors  and  judges,  thus  keeping  them 
under  a  certain  control.  According  to  the  new  system  the  Crown 
was  to  pay  these  salaries,  and  Parliament  was  to  raise  the  money 
by  taxing  the  American  people. 

Parliament  Forbids  Colonists  to  Issue  Paper  Money.  The 
Grenville  ministry  also  gave  attention  to  complaints  from  Eng¬ 
lish  merchants  about  the  way  in  which  colonists  were  printing 
paper  money  and  trying  to  pay  their  debts  with  it  instead  of 
with  metallic  money  which  was  higher  in  value.  To  help  these 
merchants  out  of  their  plight,  the  ministry  in  1764  pushed 
through  Parliament  an  act  that  declared  void  all  colonial  laws 
authorizing  paper  money  or  extending  the  time  fixed  for  the 
payment  of  bills.  Thus  the  first  chapter  was  written  in  the  long 
battle  over  “sound”  versus  “cheap”  money. 

A  Royal  Order  Hampers  Westward  Migration  of  American 
Farmers.  In  its  new  program  the  Grenville  ministry  touched 
another  sore  spot  in  America.  As  we  have  said,  the  king  claimed 
all  the  land  in  his  dominions  and  the  right  to  grant  it  at  his 
pleasure.  In  practice  he  and  his  colonial  governors  gave  or  sold 
at  a  low  price  to  friends  and  favorites  millions  of  acres  of  choice 
land  in  the  colonies — some  of  which  was  held  unused  in  huge 
estates  simply  to  make  money  out  of  the  increase  in  value. 
Finding  good  land  near  the  sea  rising  in  price,  hardy  American 
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pioneers  were  steadily  moving  west  and  “squatting”  on  land 
bought  from  the  Indians  or  taken  without  any  authority  what¬ 
ever.  The  result  was  much  confusion  and  bad  temper.  To  put 
an  end  to  misunderstandings,  King  George,  by  a  royal  proclama¬ 
tion  of  1763,  forbade  the  colonists  to  buy  any  more  land  from 
the  Indians,  and  reserved  to  the  Crown  the  sole  right  to  acquire 
such  lands  and  dispose  of  them  for  settlement.  The  same  procla¬ 
mation  placed  in  the  hands  of  royal  officers  the  power  of  licensing 
trade  with  the  Indians,  which  meant  that  they  could  control 
the  profitable  fur  business. 

The  Sugar  Act  (1764)  Lays  New  Taxes.  King  George’s  minis¬ 
ters  next  turned  their  attention  to  taxation  and  commerce. 
Since  the  heavy  debt  under  which  England  was  laboring  had 
been  partly  incurred  in  the  defense  of  America,  it  seemed  reason¬ 
able  to  them  that  the  colonies  should  take  some  of  the  burden 
off  the  backs  of  English  taxpayers.  The  Sugar  Act  of  1764  was 
the  outcome.  It  laid  duties  on  sugar,  indigo,  calico,  silks,  and 
many  other  commodities  imported  into  the  colonies,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  money  into  the  royal  treasury. 

Stricter  Enforcement  of  British  Laws  Begins.  The  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Molasses  Act  (above,  p.  86)  had  been  neglected; 
but  this  Sugar  Act  had  “teeth  in  it.”  Shipmasters  were  regis¬ 
tered  in  government  books  and  were  required  to  put  up  money 
or  bonds  as  a  guarantee  that  they  would  obey  the  customs  law. 
For  disobedience  everybody  concerned  was  liable  to  heavy 
punishment.  The  strict  terms  of  the  Sugar  Act  were  strengthened 
by  other  measures.  Commanders  of  armed  vessels  stationed 
along  the  American  coast  were  authorized  to  halt,  search,  and, 
on  suspicion  of  smuggling,  seize  merchant  ships  approaching 
colonial  ports.  All  British  officers  in  America  were  instructed 
to  be  diligent  in  enforcing  the  trade  and  navigation  laws.  Revenue 
collectors,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  royal  governors 
were  curtly  ordered  to  the  front  to  do  their  full  duty  in  this 
matter.  Their  sense  of  duty  was  quickened  by  an  appeal  to 
their  selfishness,  for  naval  officers  who  seized  offenders  against 
the  law  were  rewarded  by  large  prizes  out  of  the  forfeitures  and 
penalties. 
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The  Stamp  Act  (1765)  Adds  to  American  Taxes.  While  the 
Sugar  Act  was  still  being  debated  in  Parliament,  Grenville  an¬ 
nounced  a  plan  for  a  stamp  bill.  The  next  year  it  went  through 
both  houses  with  a  speed  that  must  have  amazed  its  authors. 
The  vote  in  the  Commons  stood  205  in  favor  to  49  against;  while 
in  the  Lords  it  was  not  even  necessary  to  go  through  the  for¬ 
mality  of  a  count.  Against  this  measure  the  colonial  agents  in 
London  were  helpless.  “We  might  as  well  have  hindered  the 
sun’s  progress!”  exclaimed  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Like  the  Sugar  Act,  the  Stamp  Act  declared  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  British  government  to  raise  revenue  in  America 
“towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  defending,  protecting,  and 
securing  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America.”  By 
its  provisions  duties  were  laid  in  the  colonies  on  practically  all 
papers  used  in  legal  transactions — deeds,  mortgages,  invento¬ 
ries,  writs,  bail  bonds,  on  licenses  to  practice  law  and  sell 
liquor,  on  college  diplomas,  playing  cards,  dice,  pamphlets,  news¬ 
papers,  almanacs,  calendars,  and  advertisements.  The  drag¬ 
net  was  closely  knit,  for  scarcely  anything  escaped  tax¬ 
ation. 

The  Quartering  Act  (1765)  Forces  Americans  to  House  and 
Feed  British  Soldiers.  The  ministers  were  aware  that  the  Stamp 
Act  would  rouse  opposition  in  America — but  how  great  they  did 
not  suspect.  Before  the  measure  was  passed,  Colonel  Barre, 
who  knew  America  well,  gave  them  an  ominous  warning  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  “Believe  me — remember  I  this  day  told 
you  so,”  he  exclaimed,  “the  same  spirit  of  freedom  which  actuated 
that  people  at  first  will  accompany  them  still  ...  a  people 
jealous  of  their  liberties  and  who  will  vindicate  them,  if  ever 
they  should  be  violated.”  The  answer  of  the  ministry  to  a  proph¬ 
ecy  of  rebellion  was  a  threat  of  force.  Preparations  were  made 
to  send  a  larger  number  of  soldiers  than  usual  to  the  colonies. 
The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  Stamp  Act  when  Parliament 
passed  the  Quartering  Act  ordering  the  colonists  to  provide  food 
and  housing  for  the  soldiers  who  were  to  enforce  the  new  laws. 
“We  have  the  power  to  tax  them,”  said  one  of  the  ministers, 
“and  we  will  tax  them.” 
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Colonial  Resistance  Brings  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 

Merchants  and  Lawyers  Protest  against  the  Stamp  Act.  The 

Stamp  Act  was  greeted  in  America  by  an  outburst  of  criticism 
from  all  classes.  Merchants  of  the  seaboard  cities  took  the  lead 
in  making  a  dignified  but  emphatic  protest  and  agreed  not  to 
import  British  goods  while  the  hated  law  stood  upon  the  books. 


From  a  print  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 

Burns’  Coffee  House  in  1760 


Lawyers  were  incensed  by  the  heavy  taxes  on  legal  papers  or 
frightened  by  patriots  who  would  not  allow  the  use  of  stamped 
documents;  so  many  of  them  joined  the  merchants  in  the  outcry. 
Without  avail  the  colonial  Tories,  including  Anglican  clergymen 
and  royal  officers,  denounced  the  merchants  and  lawyers  as 
“seditious,  factious,  and  republican.” 

Mass  Protests  Break  Out  in  Riots.  In  a  little  while  the  cry 
against  taxation  by  Parliament  was  taken  up  in  the  streets  and 
along  the  countryside.  All  through  the  North  and  in  some  of 
the  Southern  colonies  sprang  up,  as  if  by  magic,  committees 
and  societies  pledged  to  resist  the  Stamp  Act  to  the  bitter  end. 
These  popular  societies  were  known  as  Sons  of  Liberty  and 
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Daughters  of  Liberty;  the  former  included  artisans,  mechanics, 
and  laborers;  and  the  latter,  housewives. 

While  the  merchants  and  Whig  gentlemen  confined  their 
efforts  chiefly  to  writing  well-phrased  protests  against  British 
measures,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  rushed  out  into  the  streets  and 
chose  rougher  measures.  They  stirred  up  riots  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston  when  attempts  were 
made  to  sell  the  stamps. 

They  sacked  and  burned  the 
residences  of  high  royal  offi¬ 
cers.  They  organized  com¬ 
mittees  of  inquiry  which  by 
threats  cut  down  the  sale  of 
British  goods  and  the  use  of 
stamped  papers.  In  fact  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  went  to  such 
excesses  that  mild  opponents 
of  the  stamp  tax  drew  back  in 
fear  at  the  riots  they  had 
unloosed.  Meanwhile,  the 
Daughters  of  Liberty  reduced 
the  trade  in  British  goods  by 
spurring  on  domestic  indus¬ 
tries,  by  manufacturing  more 
cloth  themselves,  and  by  using 
substitutes  for  taxed  goods. 

Virginians  Assert  American 
Rights  against  the  British  Government.  This  widespread  pop¬ 
ular  uprising  was  heartily  applauded  by  leaders  in  the  colonial 
assemblies,  accustomed  to  battling  against  British  policies. 
The  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  passed  a  set  of  resolu¬ 
tions  declaring  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  colony 
alone  had  the  right  to  lay  taxes  upon  the  inhabitants  and 
that  attempts  to  impose  them  otherwise  were  “illegal,  un¬ 
constitutional,  and  unjust.”  It  was  in  support  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions  that  Patrick  Henry,  according  to  American  tradition, 
uttered  a  daring  threat:  “Caesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  I  his 


Courtesy,  Herbert  L.  Pratt 


Patrick  Henry 

From  a  miniature  on  ivory  by  the 
painter  Sully 
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Cromwell,  and  George  III  .  .  Cries  of  “treason”  were 
calmly  met  by  the  orator  who  finished:  “George  III  may  profit 
by  their  example.  If  that  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it.” 

An  American  Congress  Calls  for  United  Action.  The  action  of 
Virginia  was  answered  by  Massachusetts  with  an  invitation 
calling  upon  the  colonies  to  elect  delegates  to  a  Congress  to  be 
held  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  their  common 
problems.  Nine  colonies  responded  by  sending  representatives. 
After  professing  the  warmest  affection  for  the  king’s  person  and 
government,  the  Congress  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  that 
were  clear  as  sunlight.  It  declared  that  taxes  could  not  be  im¬ 
posed  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  given  through  their 
colonial  assemblies;  that  the  Stamp  Act  showed  a  tendency  to 
destroy  their  rights  and  liberties;  that  the  recent  trade  laws 
were  burdensome  and  grievous;  and  that  the  right  to  petition 
the  king  and  Parliament  was  their  heritage.  They  thereupon 
made  “humble  supplication”  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

Parliament  Repeals  Two  Laws  Attacked  in  America.  American 
resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act  aroused  England  like  an  alarm  bell. 
British  trade  with  the  colonies  had  been  effectively  boycotted 
by  the  Americans;  ships  lay  idle  at  the  wharves;  bankruptcy 
threatened  hundreds  of  merchants  in  London,  Bristol,  and 
Liverpool.  Workingmen  in  the  manufacturing  towns  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  In  place  of  the  coveted  revenue,  the 
government  was  reaping  rebellion. 

Perplexed  by  the  storm  they  had  raised,  the  ministers  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
the  agent  for  Pennsylvania  in  London.  “Do  you  think  it  right,” 
asked  Grenville,  “that  America  should  be  protected  by  this 
country  and  pay  no  part  of  the  expenses?”  The  answer  was 
brief:  “That  is  not  the  case;  the  colonies  raised,  clothed,  and 
paid  during  the  last  war  twenty-five  thousand  men  and  spent 
many  millions.”  Then  came  an  inquiry  whether  the  colonists 
would  accept  a  modified  Stamp  Act.  “No,  never,”  replied 
Franklin,  “never!  They  will  never  submit  to  it!”  It  was  next 
suggested  that  military  force  might  compel  obedience  to  law. 
Franklin  had  a  ready  answer,  “They  cannot  force  a  man  to  take 
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stamps.  .  .  .  They  may  not  find  a  rebellion;  they  may,  indeed, 
make  one.” 

A  few  days  later,  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  called  for  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  sponsor  for  the  repeal  spoke  of 
commerce  mined,  industries  closed,  workingmen  unemployed, 
and  the  loss  of  the  colonies  threatened.  Grenville  protested. 
“ America  must  learn,”  he  cried,  “that  prayers  are  not  to  be 
brought  to  Caesar  through  riot  and  sedition!”  Nevertheless 
the  Commons  agreed  to  the  repeal  on  February  22,  1766,  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  victorious  majority.  It  was  carried  through 
the  Lords  in  the  face  oL  strong  opposition  and  on  March  18 
reluctantly  signed  by  the  king. 

Parliament  Asserts  the  Supremacy  of  the  British  Government. 

Although  it  repealed  the  Stamp  Act,  Parliament  did  not  admit 
the  claim  of  the  Americans  that  it  had  no  power  to  tax  them. 
On  the  contrary,  it  passed  at  the  same  time  a  Declaratory  Act 
which  asserted  that  the  colonies  were  subordinate  to  the  Crown 
and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain;  that  the  king  and  Parliament 
had  undoubted  authority  to  make  laws  binding  the  colonies  in 
all  cases  whatsoever;  and  that  the  resolutions  and  proceedings 
denying  such  authority  were  null  and  void. 

Americans  Rejoice  in  the  Stamp  Act  Repeal.  The  repeal,  how¬ 
ever,  was  greeted  by  the  colonists  with  great  popular  rejoicing. 
Bells  were  rung;  toasts  to  the  king  were  drunk;  and  trade  re¬ 
sumed  its  normal  course.  The  Declaratory  Act,  as  a  mere  paper 
resolution,  did  not  disturb  the  good  humor  of  the  crowds  as 
they  cheered  the  name  of  George  III  again.  Their  happiness 
was  soon  deepened  by  the  news  that  even  the  Sugar  Act  had 
been  modified,  thus  practically  restoring  the  condition  of  affairs 
before  Grenville  and  Townshend  commenced  their  policy  of 
“thoroughness.” 

Great  Britain  Adopts  New  Measures  or  Taxation  and 
Restraint 

The  Townshend  Acts  (1767)  Lay  New  Taxes  on  Colonial 
Trade.  The  triumph  of  the  colonists  was  brief.  Learning  nothing 
from  the  experience  with  the  Stamp  Act,  both  Houses  of  Par- 
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liament  now  pushed  through  three  new  laws  affecting  American 
trade.  The  first  measure,  issued  on  June  29,  1767,  laid  a  tax  on 
lead,  glass,  paint,  tea,  and  a  few  other  articles  imported  into 
the  colonies,  and  provided  that  the  money  raised  by  such  duties 
should  be  used  in  paying  the  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  royal 
officials  stationed  there.  The  second  measure,  of  the  same  date, 
declared  that  all  duties  on  colonial  goods  were  to  be  collected 
henceforward  by  British  commissioners  appointed  by  the  king; 
these  officers  were  to  be  paid  from  the  British  treasury,  to  reside 


Otis  Protesting  the  Writs  of  Assistance 
From  a  painting  by  Robert  Reid  in  State  House,  Boston 

in  the  colonies,  and  to  be  independent  of  all  control  by  the 
colonists.  A  third  measure  was  the  Tea  Act  of  July  2,  1767, 
aimed  at  the  tea  trade  which  many  Americans  carried  on  illegally 
with  foreigners.  Among  other  things,  the  Act  abolished  the 
duty  which  the  East  India  Company  had  to  pay  in  England  on 
tea  exported  to  America;  in  this  way  the  Company  could  under¬ 
sell  American  tea  smugglers. 

Parliament  Authorizes  the  Searching  of  American  Houses  and 
Shops  for  Smuggled  Goods.  Had  Parliament  not  gone  beyond 
imposing  duties  just  to  show  its  power  and  right,  perhaps  little 
would  have  been  heard  of  the  Townshend  Acts.  It  arranged, 
however,  for  the  strict,  even  harsh,  enforcement  of  the  law. 
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It  ordered  customs  officers  to  put  an  end  to  smuggling.  In  the 
revenue  act  of  June  29,  1767,  Parliament  expressly  authorized 
the  superior  courts  of  the  colonies  to  issue  “  writs  of  assistance,” 
empowering  such  officers  to  enter  “any  house,  warehouse,  shop, 
cellar,  or  other  place  in  the  British  colonies  or  plantations  in 
America  to  search  for  and  seize”  prohibited  or  smuggled  goods. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  irritating  to  defenders  of 
American  rights.  To  allow  a  “minion  of  the  law”  to  enter  at 
will  a  man’s  house  and  search  his  papers  and  premises  was  too 
much  for  the  patience  of  the  people.  Their  ancestors  had  fled 
to  America  in  a  quest  for  self- 
government  and  free  homes, 
had  braved  hardships  to  es¬ 
tablish  liberty,  and  they 
wanted  to  carry  on  their  busi¬ 
ness  without  British  inter¬ 
ference. 

Parliament  Suspends  the 
New  York  Assembly.  In  the 

very  month  that  the  Town- 
shend  Acts  were  signed  by  the 
king,  Parliament  took  a  still 
more  drastic  step.,  The  scene 
of  trouble  was  now  New  York. 

The  legislature  of  that  colony 
had  failed  to  vote  money  for 
the  care  of  British  troops  as 
ordered  by  the  Quartering 
Act.  Parliament,  therefore, 
closed  the  assembly  until  it  promised  to  obey  the  law.  It  was  not 
until  a  third  election  was  held  that  obedience  could  be  wrung 
from  the  province.  In  the  meantime  all  the  colonies  had  learned 
on  how  frail  a  foundation  their  popular  legislatures  rested. 


Samuel  Adams 


Americans  Renew  Their  Resistance 

Massachusetts  Calls  upon  the  Other  Colonies  to  Consider  the 
Common  Rights  (1768).  Under  the  leadership  of  Samuel  Adams, 
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Massachusetts  resolved  to  resist  steadfastly  this  renewed  inter¬ 
vention  in  America.  At  his  suggestion  the  assembly  adopted  a 
Circular  Letter  addressed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  other  col¬ 
onies.  The  Letter  informed  them  about  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Massachusetts  and  roundly  attacked  the  whole  British  policy. 
It  also  declared  that  Parliament  simply  had  no  right  to  lay 
taxes  on  Americans  without  their  consent  and  that  the  colonists 
could  not  be  represented  in  Parliament  because  it  was  too  far 
away.  The  Letter  went  on  to  ask  whether  any  people  could  be 
called  free,  who  were  ruled  by  governors  and  judges  appointed 
by  the  Crown  and  paid  out  of  funds  raised  independently.  Then 
in  the  most  temperate  tones  it  invited  the  other  colonies  to  take 
thought  about  the  plight  in  which  they  were  all  placed. 

Royal  Governors  Dissolve  Popular  Assemblies.  When  he 
heard  about  the  Circular  Letter,  the  royal  governor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  ordered  the  assembly  to  withdraw  it.  On  meeting  refusal 
he  promptly  sent  the  members  home.  When  the  Maryland, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  assemblies  endorsed  the  Circular 
Letter  they  were  also  dissolved  at  once  by  their  respective 
governors.  Thoroughly  aroused,  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses 
passed  resolutions  on  May  16,  1769,  declaring  that  the  sole 
right  of  imposing  taxes  in  Virginia  was  vested  in  its  own  legisla¬ 
ture.  In  the  same  resolutions  it  proclaimed  anew  the  right  to 
petition  the  Crown,  condemned  the  transportation  of  persons 
accused  of  crimes  for  trial  in  the  mother  country,  and  besought 
the  king  for  a  redress  of  the  general  grievances.  Immediate 
dissolution  was  the  answer  of  the  royal  governor  to  the  appeal 
of  the  Virginia  assembly. 

British  Troops  Shoot  Americans  in  Boston  (1770).  American 
opposition  to  the  British  authorities  kept  steadily  rising  as 
assemblies  were  dissolved.  The  houses  of  citizens  were  searched, 
and  troops  were  distributed  in  increasing  numbers  among  the 
centers  of  discontent.  Merchants  again  agreed  not  to  import 
British  goods,  the  Sons  of  Liberty  resumed  their  agitation,  and 
women  once  more  resolved  to  promote  and  patronize  domestic 
industries. 

On  the  night  of  March  5,  1770,  a  crowd  on  the  streets  of  Boston 
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began  to  jostle  and  tease  some  British  regulars  stationed  in  the 
town.  Things  went  from  bad  to  worse  until  “a  few  boys  and 
young  fellows”  started  to  throw  snowballs  and  stones.  Then  the 
exasperated  soldiers  fired  into  the  throng,  killing  five  persons 


Paul  Revere’s  Drawing  of  the  Boston  Massacre 


and  wounding  half  a  dozen  more.  The  day  after  the  “  massacre,” 
a  rousing  mass  meeting  was  held  and  Samuel  Adams  was  sent 
to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  the  soldiers.  The  governor  hesi¬ 
tated  and  tried  to  compromise.  But  finding  Adams  relentless, 
he  yielded  and  ordered  the  regulars  away. 

From  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia  the  country  was  stirred  by 
“the  Boston  Massacre.”  In  Boston  itself  passions  ran  danger¬ 
ously  high.  The  guilty  soldiers  were  charged  with  murder;  but 
their  defense  was  undertaken,  in  spite  of  the  wrath  of  the  popu- 
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lace,  by  John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  who  as  lawyers  thought 
even  the  gravest  offenders  entitled  to  their  full  rights  at  law. 
In  his  speech  to  the  jury,  however,  Adams  warned  the  British 
government  against  its  course,  saying  that  “from  the  nature 
of  things,  soldiers  quartered  in  a  populous  town  will  always 
occasion  two  mobs  where  they  will  prevent  one.”  When,  at  the 
end,  only  two  of  the  soldiers  were  convicted  and  lightly  punished, 
cries  went  up  against  “the  failure  of  justice.” 

Resistance  Flames  Up  in  the  South.  The  year  following  the 
Boston  Massacre  some  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  goaded  by 
the  conduct  of  the  royal  governor,  openly  resisted  his  authority. 
Many  were  killed  as  a  result,  and  seven  who  were  taken  prisoners 
were  hanged  as  traitors.  A  little  later  royal  troops  and  local 
militia  met  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Alamance  River,  called  the 
“Lexington  of  the  South.” 

A  Struggle  over  the  Burning  of  a  British  Patrol  Ship  Inspires 
Virginia  Resolutions  of  Protest  (1773).  On  sea  as  well  as  on  land, 
friction  between  royal  officers  and  the  colonists  developed  into 
overt  acts.  While  patrolling  Narragansett  Bay  looking  for 
smugglers  one  day  in  1772,  the  armed  ship  Gaspee  ran  ashore  and 
was  caught  fast.  During  the  night  several  men  from  Providence 
boarded  the  vessel  and  after  seizing  the  crew  set  the  ship  on  fire. 
Yet  when  a  royal  commission  was  sent  to  Rhode  Island  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  offenders  and  bring  them  to  account,  it  failed  to  find 
a  single  informer.  The  very  appointment  of  this  commission 
inspired  the  patriots  of  Virginia  to  call  for  general  action;  and 
in  March,  1773,  the  House  of  Burgesses  passed  a  resolution 
creating  a  standing  committee  of  correspondence  to  aid  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  co-operation  among  the  colonies  against  British  meas¬ 
ures. 

The  Boston  Tea  Party  Resorts  to  Violence.  Although  the 
British  government  found  the  Townshend  Revenue  Act  a  failure 
and  repealed  in  1770  all  the  duties  except  that  on  tea,  it  kept  on 
trying  to  enforce  the  other  commercial  regulations  which  it  had 
imposed  on  the  colonies.  In  its  twists  and  turns  it  decided  to 
help  the  British  East  India  Company  out  of  the  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  into  which  it  had  fallen,  partly  by  reason  of  the  Tea  Act 
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and  the  colonial  boycott  that  followed.  In  1773  Parliament 
provided  again  that  the  Company  need  not  pay  the  regular 
duties  on  any  tea 
brought  into  England 
and  then  sent  out  to 
America.  A  small  tax 
of  three  pence  a 
pound,  to  be  collected 
here,  was  left  as  a 
reminder  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  laid  down  in  the 
Declaratory  Act  that 
Parliament  had  the 
right  to  tax  the  col¬ 
onists. 

In  Charleston,  An¬ 
napolis,  and  New 
York  sea  captains  who 
brought  tea  under  this 
Act  were  roughly 
handled.  One  night  in 
December,  1773,  a 
band  of  Boston  citizens,  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded  some  tea 
ships  and  dumped  their  cargoes  into  the  harbor.  This  was 
serious — open,  flagrant,  determined  violation  of  British  law.  As 
such  the  British  government  viewed  it. 

The  British  Government  Retaliates 

The  Boston  Tea  Party  Angers  the  British  Government.  The 
news  of  the  tea  riot  in  Boston  confirmed  King  George  in  his 
idea  that  there  should  be  no  soft  policy  in  dealing  with  his 
American  subjects.  “The  die  is  cast,”  he  declared.  “The  col¬ 
onies  must  either  triumph  or  submit.  ...  If  we  take  the  res¬ 
olute  part,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  very  meek.”  Sharing  this 
doctrine,  Lord  George  Germain  added  that  the  acts  of  the  tea 
party  were  “the  proceedings  of  a  tumultuous  and  riotous  rabble 
who  ought,  if  they  had  the  least  prudence,  to  follow  their  mer- 
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cantile  employments  and  not  trouble  themselves  with  politics 
and  government,  which  they  do  not  understand.”  This  opinion 
was  also  held  by  Lord  North,  who  had  for  three  years  been  the 
king’s  chief  minister;  and  even  Pitt,  now  Lord  Chatham,  was 
willing  to  support  the  government  in  upholding  its  authority. 

Parliament  Enacts  Five  Laws  to  Curb  American  Discontent. 
Aroused  by  colonial  resistance,  Parliament,  beginning  on  March 
31,  1774,  passed  five  stringent  laws  known  in  American  history 
as  the  “Intolerable  Acts” — aimed  at  “curing  the  unrest  in  Amer¬ 
ica.”  The  first  of  them  was  a  bill  absolutely  shutting  the  port 
of  Boston  to  commerce  with  the  outside  world.  The  second, 
following  closely,  revoked  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  and 
provided  that  henceforth  her  councilors  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  king,  that  all  judges  were  to  be  named  by  the  royal  gov¬ 
ernor,  and  that  town  meetings  (except  to  elect  certain  officers) 
could  not  be  held  without  the  governor’s  consent.  A  third 
authorized  royal  agents  to  transfer  to  Great  Britain  or  to  other 
colonies  the  trials  of  officers  or  other  persons  accused  of  murder 
in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  fourth  act 
legalized  the  quartering  of  troops  in  Massachusetts  towns.  The 
fifth  was  the  Quebec  Act  which  granted  religious  toleration  to 
the  Catholics  in  Canada,  extended  the  boundaries  of  Quebec 
southward  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  established  in  this  western 
region  government  by  a  viceroy. 

King  and  Parliament  Agree  on  Suppressing  American  “  Trea¬ 
son.”  The  Intolerable  Acts  went  through  Parliament  with  amaz¬ 
ing  speed.  There  was,  it  is  true,  an  opposition,  alert  and  in¬ 
formed.  Edmund  Burke  spoke  eloquently  against  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  assailed  it  for  punishing  the  innocent  with  the  guilty, 
and  showed  how  likely  it  was  to  make  uproar  rather  than  bring 
peace.  But  his  pleas  were  rejected.  Without  a  roll  call  the  bill 
passed  both  houses.  The  law  destroying  the  charter  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  passed  the  Commons  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one;  and  the 
third  intolerable  act  by  a  vote  of  four  to  one.  The  victory  of  the 
ministry  was  complete.  “What  passed  in  Boston,”  exclaimed 
the  great  jurist,  Lord  Mansfield,  “is  the  overt  act  of  High  Treason 
proceeding  from  our  over  lenity  and  want  of  foresight.”  The 
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Crown  and  Parliament  were  united  in  resorting  to  punitive 
measures. 

The  Intolerable  Acts  Strike  at  American  Rights.  In  the  colo¬ 
nies  the  laws  were  regarded  as  aimed  at  American  liberties. 
By  the  American  Protestants,  the  Quebec  bill  was  especially 
criticized.  This  project  they  regarded  not  as  an  act  of  mercy  to 
Catholics,  but  as  a  direct  attempt  to  enlist  French  Canadians 
on  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  The  British  government  did  not 
grant  religious  toleration  to  Catholics  either  at  home  or  in  Ire¬ 
land;  so  the  Americans  could  see  no  good  motive  in  granting  it 
in  North  America.  The  Act  was  also  attacked  because  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut,  and  Virginia  had,  under  their  charters,  large 
claims  in  the  territory  thus  annexed  to  Quebec. 

More  British  Soldiers  Sent  Over  to  Quell  the  “  Rebels.”  To 
enforce  these  Acts  the  military  power  of  the  British  government 
was  brought  into  play.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  armed 
forces  in  America,  General  Gage,  was  appointed  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  More  soldiers  were  shipped  to  the  colonies,  for 
now  King  George  was  to  give  “the  rebels,”  as  he  called  them, 
a  dose  of  strong  medicine.  The  majesty  of  his  law  was  to  be 
upheld  by  arms. 

Americans  Turn  from  Argument  to  Insistence 
upon  Their  Rights 

Colonists  Declare  Their  Natural  Rights.  The  dissolution  of 
assemblies,  the  abolition  of  charters,  and  the  use  of  troops  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  cure  the  unrest.  They  only  made  the  struggle 
fiercer.  In  the  early  days  of  the  contest  with  the  British  ministry, 
the  Americans  had  emphasized  their  “rights  as  Englishmen.” 
They  merely  objected  to  certain  acts  of  Parliament  as  unlawful, 
as  violating  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution  under 
which  all  subjects  lived.  When  they  saw  that  such  arguments 
had  no  effect  on  Parliament,  they  turned  for  support  to  revolu¬ 
tionary  “natural  rights.” 

The  latter  doctrine,  in  the  form  employed  by  the  determined 
colonists,  was  also  as  English  as  the  constitutional  argument. 
John  Locke  had  used  it  with  good  effect  in  defense  of  the  English 
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revolution  in  the  seventeenth  century;  and  American  leaders, 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Locke,  simply  applied  his  teachings 
in  the  hour  of  their  own  distress.  They  now  declared  that  their 
rights  did  not  really  depend  on  the  English  constitution  or  a 
charter  from  the  Crown.  “Old  Magna  Carta  was  not  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  all  things,”  retorted  Otis  when  the  constitutional  argu¬ 
ment  failed.  “A  time  may  come  when  Parliament  shall  declare 
every  American  charter  void,  but  the  natural,  inherent,  and  in¬ 
separable  rights  of  the  colonists  as  men  and  as  citizens  will 


A  Protest  against  the  Government 


The  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury,  addressing  the  Chief  Justice  of  New  Jersey 
in  1774,  voices  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  colony  with  the  government.  This  paint¬ 
ing  by  F.  D.  Millet  is  in  the  Essex  County  Court  House. 

remain  and,  whatever  becomes  of  charters,  can  never  be  abolished 
until  the  general  conflagration.”  Of  the  same  opinion  was  the 
young  revolutionist,  Alexander  Hamilton.  “The  sacred  rights 
of  mankind,”  he  exclaimed,  “are  not  to  be  rummaged  for  among 
old  parchments  or  musty  records.  They  are  written  as  with  a 
sunbeam  in  the  whole  volume  of  human  destiny  by  the  hand  of 
divinity  itself,  and  can  never  be  erased  or  obscured  by  mortal 
power.” 

Firm  as  the  American  leaders  were  in  the  statement  and  defense 
of  their  rights,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  in  the 
beginning  they  hoped  to  settle  the  issue  by  reason.  They  con¬ 
stantly  vowed  that  they  were  loyal  to  the  king  when  they  pro¬ 
tested  in  the  strongest  language  against  his  policies.  Even  Otis, 
deemed  a  firebrand  by  the  loyalists,  was  in  fact  trying  to  avert 
revolution  by  winning  concessions  from  England.  “I  argue  this 
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cause  with  the  greater  pleasure,”  he  urged  in  his  speech  against 
the  writs  of  assistance,  “as  it  is  in  favor  of  British  liberty.” 

Edmund  Burke  Vainly  Pleads  for  Conciliation  in  England. 
The  rising  tide  of  American  discontent  was  correctly  measured 
by  one  Englishman  at  least,  Edmund  Burke,  who  early  learned 
that  attempts  to  restrain  the  American  spirit  were  like  efforts 
to  make  water  run  uphill.  He  warned  his  countrymen  that  there 
were  only  three  ways  of  handling  the  delicate  situation.  One 
was  to  remove  the  cause  of  trouble  by  changing  the  spirit  of 
the  colonists — an  utter  impossibility.  The  second  was  to  treat 
American  leaders  as  criminals;  of  this  he  begged  his  countrymen 
to  beware  lest  the  colonists  declare  that  “a  government  against 
which  a  claim  of  liberty  is  tantamount  to  high  treason  is  a 
government  to  which  submission  is  equivalent  to  slavery.”  The 
third  and  right  way  to  meet  the  problem,  Burke  concluded, 
was  to  accept  the  American  view,  repeal  the  objectionable  acts  of 
Parliament,  and  treat  the  colonies  as  equal  partners  with  England. 

Americans  Prepare  to  Resist  Coercion.  The  right  way,  pointed 
out  by  Burke,  was  not  pleasing  to  George  III  and  the  majority 
in  Parliament.  To  their  closed  minds,  American  opinion  was 
absurd  and  American  resistance  unlawful,  riotous,  and  treason¬ 
able.  The  correct  thing  to  do,  in  their  view,  was  to  dispatch 
more  troops  to  crush  the  “rebels”;  and  that  very  act  took  the 
contest  out  of  the  realm  of  reason.  As  John  Adams  said,  “Facts 
are  stubborn  things.”  Opinions  were  unseen,  but  marching 
soldiers  were  facts  visible  to  people  in  the  street.  “Now,” 
said  Gouverneur  Morris,  another  leading  patriot,  “the  sheep, 
simple  as  they  are,  cannot  be  gulled  as  heretofore.”  A  British 
traveler  in  the  colonies  correctly  gauged  American  temper  when 
he  recorded  early  in  1774:  “The  people  seem  much  exasperated 
at  the  proceedings  of  the  Ministry  and  talk  as  if  they  were 
determined  to  dispute  the  matter  with  the  sword.”  The  hope 
of  reform  by  peaceful  methods  was  vanishing.  The  trial  by 
battle  was  coming. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  Show  how  the  character  of  George  III  fitted  the  plans  of  the 
English  governing  classes. 
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2.  Explain  why  the  party  and  parliamentary  systems  of  England 
favored  their  plans. 

3.  How  did  the  state  of  English  finances  affect  English  policy? 

4.  Name  five  important  measures  of  the  English  government 
affecting  the  colonies  between  1763  and  1765.  Explain  each  in  detail. 

5.  Describe  American  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act.  What  was 
the  outcome? 

6.  Show  how  England  renewed  its  policy  of  regulation  in  1767. 

7.  Summarize  the  events  connected  with  American  resistance. 

8.  Contrast  “constitutional”  with  “natural”  rights. 

9.  What  solution  did  Burke  offer?  Why  was  it  rejected? 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  The  government  of  Great  Britain  was  less  democratic  than 
the  colonial  governments.  (2)  The  currency  question  was  an  issue 
in  colonial  times.  (3)  Cheap  land  on  the  frontier  was  an  issue  in 
colonial  times.  (4)  Representation  of  the  colonists  in  the  British 
Parliament  was  not  practicable.  (5)  The  countries  which  have 
colonies  today  expect  to  derive  advantages  from  them.  (6)  The 
adoption  of  strong  measures  applying  to  all  colonies  tended  to 
unite  Americans.  (7)  Taxation,  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and 
provisions  for  military  force  are  among  the  chief  measures  of  all 
governments.  (8)  The  tightening  of  British  restrictions  tended  to 
tighten  American  resistance.  (9)  Resistance  was  based  on  the  idea 
of  natural  rights.  (10)  Edmund  Burke  offered  a  policy  calculated  to 
prevent  revolution. 
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AMERICANS  WIN  INDEPENDENCE  BY  REVOLUTION 

The  Conflict  of  Argument  Reaches  a  Clash  of  Arms 

The  First  Continental  Congress  States  the  American  Position. 

When  the  news  of  the  “Intolerable  Acts”  reached  America, 
everyone  knew  what  bitter  medicine  Parliament  was  prepared 
to  give  to  everybody  who  resisted  its  authority.  But  in  all  the 
colonies  there  were  persons  ready  to  face  danger  without  flinch¬ 
ing.  Soon  the  cause  of  Massachusetts  became  the  cause  of 
thirteen  colonies.  Opposition  to  British  policy,  hitherto  local 
and  fitful,  now  took  on  a  national  character.  Besides  town  com¬ 
mittees  and  provincial  conventions  a  Continental  Congress, 
called  by  Massachusetts  on  June  17,  1774,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Samuel  Adams,  came  into  being. 

The  response  to  the  summons  was  electric.  By  hurried  and 
varied  methods  delegates  were  elected  during  that  summer,  and 
on  September  5  the  Congress  duly  assembled  in  Carpenter’s 
Hall  in  Philadelphia.  Men  destined  to  enduring  fame  were 
there — among  them  George  Washington  and  Patrick  Henry  from 
Virginia  and  John  and  Samuel  Adams  from  Massachusetts. 
Every  shade  of  opinion  was  represented,  but  the  majority  favored 
compromise. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  moderate  party  Congress  drew  up  a 
declaration  of  American  rights  and  stated  in  mild  language  the 
grievances  of  the  colonists.  It  praised  Massachusetts  for  oppos¬ 
ing  British  measures  and  promised  her  the  support  of  all  sections. 
In  an  address  to  King  George  and  another  to  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Congress  denied  that  it  was  seeking  independence, 
but  in  the  same  breath  it  attacked  the  policies  pursued  by  the 
British  government. 

Congress  Resolves  to  Boycott  British  Goods.  The  Congress, 
however,  did  not  rest  with  professions  of  faith  and  with  petitions. 
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It  took  a  revolutionary  step.  It  decided  to  block  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  British  goods  into  America,  and  placed  the  enforcement 
of  this  boycott  in  the  hands  of  local  “  committees  of  safety  and 
inspection”  to  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters.  Thus  the 
Congress  threw  itself  athwart  British  law.  It  made  a  rule  to 
bind  all  Americans  to  this  course  and  arranged  for  the  rule  to 
be  carried  into  effect  by  American  officers.  In  sum  and  substance, 
it  set  up  a  test  for  American  loyalty.  Colonists  who  up  to  this 
moment  had  been  wavering  at  last  had  to  choose.  They  were 
for  the  boycott  or  they  were  against  it.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
toast — “May  Britain  be  wise  and  America  be  free” — the  first 
Continental  Congress  adjourned  in  October,  having  appointed 
the  tenth  of  the  following  May  for  the  meeting  of  a  second 
Congress,  should  necessity  require. 

Great  Britain  Combines  Coercion  with  a  Peace  Offer.  Now 
the  mother  country  was  thoroughly  aroused.  When  the  report 
of  the  action  of  the  American  Congress  reached  England,  the 
efforts  of  Pitt  and  Burke  to  secure  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws 
were  howled  down.  All  they  could  wring  from  the  prime  minister, 
Lord  North,  was  a  set  of  “conciliatory  resolutions”  which  pro¬ 
posed  to  relieve  from  taxation  any  colony  that  would  assume  its 
share  of  imperial  defense  and  vote  money  to  support  the  local 
officers  of  the  Crown.  And  this  “olive  branch”  was  accompanied 
by  a  clear-cut  resolution  assuring  the  king  that  Parliament 
would  back  him  up  to  the  limit  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and 
by  the  Restraining  Act  of  March  30,  1775,  which  in  effect  forbade 
all  commerce  with  New  England. 

Blood  Is  Shed  at  Lexington  and  Concord  (April  19,  1775). 
Meanwhile  royal  officers  in  Massachusetts  were  watchful  in 
upholding  the  king’s  government.  General  Gage,  hearing  that 
military  stores  had  been  collected  at  Concord,  dispatched  a 
small  force  from  Boston  to  seize  them.  By  this  act  he  kindled 
the  conflict  he  had  sought  to  avoid.  At  Lexington,  on  the 
road  to  Concord,  occurred  the  “little  thing”  that  produced 
“the  great  event.”  An  unexpected  collision  between  British 
soldiers  and  American  minutemen  transferred  the  contest  from 
the  forum  to  the  battlefield,  as  the  minutemen  poured  a 
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deadly  fire  into  British  troops  retreating  from  Concord  to 
Boston. 

The  Second  Continental  Congress  Rejects  the  British  Peace 
Offer.  Though  blood  had  now  been  shed  and  war  was  actually 
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at  hand,  the  second  Continental  Congress,  which  met  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  May,  1775,  still  acted  as  if  it  thought  that  a  peaceful 
solution  was  possible.  It  petitioned  the  king  to  use  his  influence 
in  preventing  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  On  the  last  day  of  July 
it  made  a  calm  but  positive  answer  to  Lord  North’s  offer  of 
conciliation ;  it  declared  that  his  plan  was  unsatisfactory  because 
it  did  not  renounce  the  right  to  tax  and  did  not  repeal  the  of¬ 
fensive  acts  of  Parliament.  But  the  Congress  was  still  ready  to 
negotiate  on  certain  stated  terms. 
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George  III  Proclaims  War  on  American  “  Traitors.”  Just  as 
the  representatives  of  America  were  about  to  present  the  last 
petition  of  the  Congress  to  him  on  August  23,  1775,  George  III 
issued  a  proclamation  of  rebellion.  This  announcement  declared 
that  the  colonists,  “misled  by  dangerous  and  ill-designing  men,” 
were  in  a  state  of  insurrection;  it  called  on  the  civil  and  military 
powers  to  bring  “the  traitors  to  justice”;  and  it  threatened  with 
“condign  [suitable]  punishment  the  authors,  perpetrators,  and 
abettors  of  such  traitorous  designs.”  It  closed  with  the  usual 
prayer:  “God  save  the  king.”  Later  in  the  year  Parliament 
passed  a  law  intended  to'  stop  all  trade  and  intercourse  with 
America.  It  was  useless  for  the  Continental  Congress  to  say 
anything  more.  Force  was  also  America’s  answer. 

The  Struggle  for  American  Liberties  Is  Carried  through 
a  Revolutionary  War 

Congress  Resorts  to  Arms.  Indeed  war  had  been  foreseen  and 
preparations  made  for  it.  Although  the  Congress  had  not  given 
up  hope  of  compromise  in  the  spring  of  1775,  it  had  definitely 
resolved  to  defend  American  rights  by  arms  if  necessary.  It 
transformed  the  militiamen  who  had  assembled  near  Boston, 
after  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  into  an  army  and 
selected  Washington  as  commander-in-chief.  It  took  upon  itself 
the  powers  of  a  government,  prepared  to  raise  money,  wage  war, 
and  carry  on  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  countries. 

Events  followed  thick  and  fast.  On  June  17,  the  American 
militia,  by  its  stubborn  defense  of  Bunker  Hill,  showed  that  it 
could  make  British  regulars  pay  dearly  for  all  they  got.  On 
July  3  Washington  took  command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge. 
In  January,  1776,  after  bitter  disappointments  in  drumming  up 
recruits  for  its  army  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the 
British  government  made  a  contract  with  a  German  prince  to 
hire  thousands  of  soldiers  and  many  pieces  of  cannon  for  use  in 
America.  The  news  of  this  deal  in  alien  soldiers  had  scarcely 
reached  America  when  the  report  ran  all  down  the  coast  that 
General  Washington  had  taken  Boston,  on  March  17,  1776, 
and  had  compelled  the  British  commander,  Lord  Howe,  to 
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sail  away  for  Halifax  with  his  entire  army  and  many  ref¬ 
ugees. 

Americans  Carry  on  the  Struggle  Alone.  The  war  which 
started  with  the  conflict  at  Lexington  and  Concord  on  April  19, 
1775,  and  closed  with  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown 


tVE,  healthy,  able  bodied,  and  well 


DISPOSED  YOUNG  MEN. 

IGHBGURHOOIi,  WHO  HAVE  ANY  INCLINATION  TO  JOIN  THE  TROOPS, 
:  ■  !  "  '  NOW  RAISING  UNDER 

GENERAL  WASHINGTON, 


LIBERTIES  AND-  INDEPENDENCE 

•f-'  OF  THE  UNITED  SPATES, 


AKE  NOTICE, 


Courtesy,  The  Historical  Society  oj  Pennsylvania 


Recruiting  Poster  for  the  Continental  Army 


on  October  19,  1781,  passed  through  two  distinct  phases.  The 
first  lasted  until  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  in  1778, 
and  the  second  until  the  end  of  the  struggle.  During  the  first 
phase,  the  fighting  was  mainly  in  the  North.  Its  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  were  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British,  Washing- 
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ton’s  march  to  New  York,  the  expulsion  of  American  forces 
from  New  York,  their  retreat  through  New  Jersey,  the  battle  of 
Trenton,  the  seizure  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British  (September, 
1777),  the  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  the  invasion  of  New 
York  by  Burgoyne,  and  his  capture  at  Saratoga  in  October,  1777. 

France  Enters  the  War  against  Great  Britain.  The  final  phase 
of  the  war,  opening  with  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  on 
February  6,  1778,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  Middle  States,  the 
West,  and  the  South.  In  the  first  sphere  of  warfare  the  leading 


General  George  Rogers  Clark  and  His  Men  in  the  Attack  on  Vincennes 


From  a  painting  by  T.  Gilbert  White  in  the  Seelback  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

actions  were  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  from  Philadelphia, 
the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  the  prevention  of  British  excur¬ 
sions  from  New  York  City  by  stationing  American  forces  in 
small  detachments  all  the  way  from  Morristown,  New  Jersey, 
up  to  West  Point.  In  the  West,  George  Rogers  Clark,  by  his 
famous  march  into  the  Illinois  country,  secured  Kaskaskia  and 
Vincennes  and  laid  a  strong  grip  on  the  region  between  the 
Ohio  and  the  Great  Lakes.  In  the  South,  the  British  won  many 
successes.  They  captured  Savannah,  conquered  Georgia,  re¬ 
stored  the  royal  governor,  seized  Charleston  in  1780,  defeated 
Gates  at  Camden,  and  overran  South  Carolina,  meeting  severe 
reverses  only  at  Cowpens  and  King’s  Mountain. 

Then  came  the  closing  scenes  as  the  British  general,  Corn¬ 
wallis,  began  the  last  of  his  Southern  operations.  He  pursued 
General  Greene  far  into  North  Carolina,  clashed  with  him  at 
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Guilford  Court  House,  retired  to  the  coast,  took  charge  of 
British  forces  engaged  in  plundering  Virginia,  and  fortified  York- 
town.  There  he  was  penned  up  by  the  French  fleet  from  the  sea 
and  by  the  combined  French  and  American  troops  on  land. 
Caught  in  a  trap,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  in  the  autumn 
of  1781. 


Courtesy  of  the  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  Yale  University 

Surrender  of  General  Burgoyne 


A  painting  made  by  John  Trumbull  during  the  period  1816-1824.  (See  page  275.) 

Geography  Favors  the  American  Cause.  For  the  British  the 
land  on  which  the  war  was  fought  offered  many  special  obstacles. 
From  first  to  last  the  theater  of  operations  extended  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  Georgia,  a  distance  of  almost  a  thousand  miles.  It 
was  nearly  three  thousand  miles  from  the  main  base  of  supplies 
in  England,  and  behind  the  coastline  was  a  wilderness  into 
which  Americans  could  retreat.  Though  the  British  held  New 
York  City  until  the  close  of  the  war,  though  they  took  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  kept  it  until  forced  out  by  the  French  fleet,  and 
though  they  captured  and  occupied  both  Savannah  and  Charles¬ 
ton,  they  could  not  win  by  the  mere  conquest  of  ports. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  American  people  lived  in  coastal 
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towns.  Countrymen  in  the  interior  were  not  dependent  upon 
commerce  for  subsistence.  They  lived  on  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  not  on  the  profits  of  trade,  and  this  very  fact  gave  them 
strength  to  endure.  Whenever  the  British  ventured  far  from 
the  ports  of  entry,  they  met  reverses.  Burgoyne  was  compelled 
to  surrender  at  Saratoga  because  he  was  surrounded  and  cut  off 
from  his  base  of  supplies.  As  soon  as  the  British  pressed  inland 
from  Charleston,  they  were  harassed  and  worried  by  guerrilla 
warriors  under  Marion,  Sumter,  and  Pickens.  Cornwallis  could 
technically  defeat  Greene  at  Guilford  in  the  western  part  of 
North  Carolina;  but  he  could  not  hold  the  frontier  region  he  had 
invaded.  Living  by  their  own  labor,  holding  the  interior  to  which 
their  armies  could  readily  withdraw,  supplied  mainly  from  native 
resources,  the  Americans  could  not  be  hemmed  in,  penned  up, 
and  destroyed  by  one  fell  blow  or  even  by  a  series  of  battles. 

The  British  Navy  Cannot  Ruin  American  Economy.  The 
British  of  course  made  effective  use  of  their  fleet  in  cutting  off 
American  trade,  but  control  of  the  sea  did  not  seriously  affect 
the  United  States  at  that  time.  It  was  still  primarily  an  agricul¬ 
tural  country  and  the  ruin  of  its  commerce  did  not  ruin  its 
whole  economic  life.  It  made  little  difference  to  a  nation  fighting 
for  its  very  life,  if  silks,  tea,  and  chinaware  were  cut  off  by  the 
British  blockade. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  had  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
for  British  supremacy  on  water  could  not  be  broken  by  American 
sea  captains  like  John  Paul  Jones  and  John  Barry,  no  matter 
how  brilliant  their  exploits.  They  demonstrated  the  skill  of 
American  sailors  and  their  courage  as  fighting  men;  they  caused 
great  losses  to  British  shipping;  but  they  did  not  dethrone  the 
mistress  of  the  seas.  No  more  effective,  though  equally  brave, 
were  the  deeds  of  the  hundreds  of  privateers  and  minor  captains 
who  overhauled  British  supply  ships  and  kept  British  merchant¬ 
men  in  constant  anxiety.  Not  until  the  French  fleet  was  thrown 
into  the  scale  did  the  British  have  to  reckon  seriously  with  the 
perils  of  maritime  disaster. 

British  Commanders  Lack  Energy  and  Resolve.  On  the  score 
of  military  leadership  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  contending 
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forces.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  British  commanders  were 
men  of  experience  in  fighting.  Sir  William  Howe  had  served  in 
America  during  the  French  War  and  was  widely  known  as  a 

competent  officer. 
Nevertheless  he  loved 
ease,  society,  and 
good  living,  and  his 
failure  to  overwhelm 
Washington  by  sallies 
from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  de¬ 
stroyed  every  shred 
of  his  military  repu¬ 
tation.  General  John 
Burgoyne,  to  whom 
was  given  the  task 
of  cutting  a  way  into 
New  York  from 
Canada,  had  likewise 
seen  service  in  the 
French  War  both  in 
America  and  Europe. 
He  was,  however, 
more  of  an  actor  than 
an  officer  and,  after 
the  surrender  of  his 
army  in  1 7  7  7 ,  he  spent 
his  time  largely  in 
writing  plays  and  poetry.  Lord  Cornwallis,  whose  achievements 
at  Camden  and  Guilford  were  blotted  out  by  his  surrender  at  York- 
town,  had  taken  part  in  the  Seven  Years’  War  and  had  undoubted 
talents  which  he  afterward  displayed  with  great  credit  to  himself 
in  India.  Though  the  British  generals  all  had  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  guide  them,  they  were  not  commanders  of  striking  energy. 

George  Washington  Drives  Ahead  without  Faltering.  On  the 
other  side  Americans  had  a  great  commander  in  their  George 
Washington.  He  had  long  been  interested  in  military  strategy, 


Courtesy  of  Dwight  Franklin 

Paul  Jones 

“I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight.”  A  group  by 
Dwight  Franklin,  owned  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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and  his  coolness  under  fire  had  been  tested  during  the  clashes 
with  the  French  nearly  twenty  years  before.  He  had  no  doubts 
about  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Stern,  dogged,  patient,  he  drove 
straight  ahead  amid  victory  and  defeat.  Nothing  could  shake 
his  iron  will:  neither  the  delays  of  Congress  in  furnishing  men 
and  supplies,  nor  the  selfishness  of  civilians,  who  lived  comfort¬ 
ably  while  the  army  starved,  nor  the  intrigues  of  army  officers 
against  him,  not  even  the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold.  The 
weight  of  Washington’s  moral  force  was  so  immense  that  no 
mere  study  of  his  “strategy”  reveals  the  secret  of  the  man’s 
power  or  his  place  in  American  history. 

Washington  Has  the  Support  of  Able  Officers.  Of  the  generals 
who  served  under  him,  none  could  really  be  called  experienced 
military  men  when  the  war  opened.  Benedict  Arnold,  unhappy 
traitor  but  brave  and  daring  soldier,  was  a  druggist,  bookseller, 
and  shipowner  at  New  Haven  when  the  news  of  Lexington  called 
him  to  battle.  Nathanael  Greene  was  a  Rhode  Island  farmer 
and  smith  without  military  practice  when  the  war  came;  in  a 
hurry  he  read  Caesar’s  “Commentaries”  and  took  up  the  sword. 
Francis  Marion  w'as  a  shy  and  modest  planter  of  South  Carolina 
whose  sole  passage  at  arms  had  been  a  brief  but  desperate  brush 
with  the  Indians  ten  or  twelve  years  earlier.  Daniel  Morgan, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Cowpens,  had  been  a  teamster  with  Brad- 
dock’s  army  and  had  seen  some  fighting  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  but  he  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  military  tactics. 
John  Sullivan  was  a  successful  lawyer  at  Durham,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  a  major  in  the  local  militia  when  duty  called  him  to 
lay  down  his  briefs  and  take  up  his  sword.  Anthony  Wayne  was 
a  Pennsylvania  farmer  and  land  surveyor  who,  on  hearing  the 
clash  of  arms,  read  a  few  books  on  war,  raised  a  regiment,  and 
offered  himself  for  service.  Such  was  the  background  of  the  chief 
American  military  leaders,  and  it  was  typical  of  them  all.  Some 
had  seen  fighting  with  the  French  and  Indians,  but  none  of 
them  had  seen  warfare  on  a  large  scale.  Courage,  natural  ability, 
quickness  of  mind,  and  faith  in  their  cause  they  had  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  in  battles  such  as  were  fought  during  the  Revolution 
those  qualities  weighed  heavily  in  the  balance. 
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Foreign  Officers  Strengthen  the  American  Service.  Native 
genius  was  soon  supplemented  by  military  talent  from  beyond 
the  seas — by  soldiers  who  came  for  adventure,  in  hope  of  reward, 
or  to  aid  in  what  they  believed  was  a  good  cause.  Baron  Steuben, 
well  schooled  in  the  iron  regime  of  Frederick  the  Great,  king  of 
Prussia,  joined  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  and  day  after  day 


©  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  from  a  Copley  Print,  copyright  by  Curtis  &*  Cameron,  Inc. 

Baron  von  Steuben  Drilling  Troops  at  Valley  Forge 


drilled  and  maneuvered  the  men,  laughing  and  cursing  as  he 
turned  raw  country  boys  into  regular  soldiers.  From  France 
came  young  Lafayette  and  the  stern  DeKalb ;  from  Poland  came 
Pulaski  and  Kosciusko — all  educated  in  the  arts  of  war  as  waged 
in  Europe  and  fitted  for  commanding  troops  as  well  as  for  teach¬ 
ing  recruits.  Lafayette  hurried  over  early  in  1776  in  a  ship  of  his 
own,  bringing  several  other  trained  officers,  and  he  clung  loy¬ 
ally  to  the  American  cause  until  the  end,  sharing  all  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  army  life.  Pulaski  fell  at  the  siege  of  Savannah  and 
DeKalb  at  Camden.  Kosciusko  survived  the  American  war  to 
fight  in  vain  a  few  years  later  in  Poland’s  war  for  independence 
against  Russia. 

American  Militiamen  Fight  for  Their  Homes.  The  American 
soldiers,  while  they  fought  for  their  hearths,  were  lacking  at 
first  in  the  training  and  experience  of  regular  troops.  When  the 
war  broke  out  there  was  no  continental  army;  there  were  only 
local  bands  of  militiamen.  Moreover,  these  militiamen  were  all 
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volunteers  serving  for  a  short  time,  unaccustomed  to  severe 
discipline  and  long  campaigns.  In  fact  many  of  them  behaved 
about  as  they  pleased.  “The  militia,”  lamented  Washington, 
“come  in,  you  cannot  tell  how;  go,  you  cannot  tell  where;  con¬ 
sume  your  provisions;  exhaust  your  stores;  and  leave  you  at 
last  at  a  critical  moment.” 


Painting  by  Stanley  M.  Arthurs 

Recruits  for  Washington’s  Army 

Troops  commanded  by  Caesar  Rodney,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence 


Washington  Finally  Develops  an  Army  of  Veterans.  Again 
and  again  Washington  begged  the  Congress  to  provide  for  an 
army  of  regulars  enlisted  for  the  entire  war,  thoroughly  trained, 
and  paid  according  to  some  definite  plan.  “To  bring  men  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  soldier,”  he  declared,  “re¬ 
quires  time.  ...  To  expect  the  same  service  from  raw  and 
undisciplined  recruits  as  from  veteran  soldiers  is  to  expect  what 
never  did  and  perhaps  never  will  happen.”  But  the  civilians  in 
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the  Congress  were  afraid  that  a  standing  army  might  set  up  a 
dictatorship,  and  it  took  much  persuasion  to  make  them  grant 
extra  half  pay  to  all  officers  and  a  bonus  to  all  privates  who 
served  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Even  this  scheme,  which  Wash¬ 
ington  thought  far  short  of  justice  to  the  soldiers,  did  not  produce 
quick  results.  Not  until  near  the  close  of  the  conflict  did  he 
have  an  army  of  well-disciplined  veterans  capable  of  meeting 
the  British  on  an  equal  footing.  Then  and  only  then  was  he 
able  to  crown  his  labors  by  victory. 

Civilians  Support  the  Revolution  by  Industry,  Finance, 
Diplomacy,  and  Government 

War  Calls  for  More  than  Armies  in  the  Field.  Washington 
and  his  soldiers,  no  matter  how  skillful  and  brave,  could  not 
carry  on  the  war  alone.  They  needed  supplies  of  many  kinds — 
food,  clothing,  and  munitions.  It  was  likewise  necessary  to 
have  money  to  pay  soldiers  and  buy  supplies.  The  friendship 
and  aid  of  foreign  countries  were  indispensable  to  victory.  No 
less  important  was  the  spirit  of  revolution  itself.  Without  proper 
zeal  and  support  for  the  common  cause,  neither  supplies  nor 
soldiers  could  have  been  furnished  for  the  war  in  the  field.  A 
common  government  was  also  required  to  hold  the  states  to¬ 
gether,  raise  armies,  collect  money,  make  laws,  and  direct  negoti¬ 
ations  with  foreign  countries. 

American  Industries  Produce  Military  Supplies.  After  the 
war  broke  out  Americans  were  freed  from  British  restraints  on 
their  hat,  textile,  and  iron  industries  (above,  p.  85),  and  they 
could  now  apply  their  talents  without  limit.  Women  drove 
ahead  at  spinning  and  weaving.  Special  textile  industries  were 
set  up  to  stimulate  business.  These  industries  collected  raw  wool 
and  flax,  distributed  it  among  women  workers,  gathered  up  the 
cloth  turned  out  in  households,  and  finished  it  for  use  in  making 
uniforms.  Colonial  ironworks  were  expanded  and  new  forges 
built,  especially  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  They 
supplied  cannon,  muskets,  anchors,  spades,  and  chains  in  large 
quantities.  An  impetus  was  also  given  to  the  young  cotton 
industry.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  Jefferson  could 
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write  to  a  friend:  “The  four  southernmost  states  make  a  great 
deal  of  cotton.  The  poor  are  almost  entirely  clothed  with  it.  .  .  . 
The  dress  of  the  women  is  almost  entirely  of  cotton  manufactured 
by  themselves,  except  the  richer  class,  and  even  many  of  these 
wear  a  great  deal  of  homespun  cotton.”  Cut  off  from  British 
markets,  American  farms  and  plantations  poured  barrels  and 
bales  of  agricultural  produce  into  army  headquarters  to  supply 
men  and  horses.  Thus  in  many  ways  the  real  strength  of  American 
industry  was  demonstrated  in  the  struggle  for  independence. 
Out  of  enterprises  started  in  colonial  times  Americans  were  able 
to  furnish  “the  sinews  of  war.” 

Money  Is  Raised  by  Borrowing  and  by  Issuing  Paper  Currency. 
When  the  Revolution  opened,  there  were  thirteen  little  treas¬ 
uries  in  America  but  no  common  treasury,  and  from  first  to  last 
the  Congress  was  in  the  position  of  a  beggar  rather  than  a  sov¬ 
ereign  ruler.  Having  no  authority  to  lay  and  collect  taxes 
directly  and  knowing  the  dislike  of  the  people  for  taxation  any¬ 
way,  it  resorted  mainly  to  loans  and  paper  money  to  finance  the 
war.  “Do  you  think,”  cried  one  of  the  delegates,  “that  I  will 
consent  to  load  my  constituents  with  taxes  when  we  can  send 
to  the  printer  and  get  a  wagonload  of  money,  one  quire  of  which 
will  pay  for  the  whole?” 

Acting  on  this  curious  kind  of  reasoning,  the  Congress  issued 
in  June,  1776,  two  million  dollars  in  bills  of  credit  to  be  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  states  on  the  basis  of  their  respective  populations. 
Other  issues  quickly  followed.  In  all  about  $241,000,000  of 
Continental  paper  was  printed,  to  which  the  several  states 
added  nearly  $210,000,000  of  their  own  notes.  Then  came 
interest-bearing  bonds  which  were  sold  to  patriots  in  ever-in¬ 
creasing  quantities.  Several  millions  were  also  borrowed  from 
France  and  small  sums  from  Holland  and  Spain.  Property  of 
Tories  was  seized  and  sold,  bringing  in  about  $16,000,000. 

Patriots  Make  Financial  Sacrifices  for  the  Revolution.  When 
the  efforts  of  Congress  failed  to  bring  in  enough  money,  private 
citizens  shouldered  heavy  burdens.  Haym  Salomon,  a  merchant 
of  Philadelphia,  supplied  members  of  Congress,  including  Madi¬ 
son,  Jefferson,  and  Monroe,  and  army  officers  like  Lee  and 
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Steuben  with  cash  for  their  daily  needs.  All  together  he  lent 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  to  the  American  cause,  most 
of  which  was  never  paid  back.  Another  Philadelphia  merchant, 
Robert  Morris,  won  in  his  time  the  name  of  the  “patriot 
financier”  because  he  labored  night  and  day  to  find  the  funds 
for  meeting  the  bills  which  poured  in  upon  the  bankrupt  gov¬ 
ernment.  When  his  own  money  gave  out,  he  borrowed  from  his 
friends.  Expert  in  the  handling  of  merchandise,  he  set  up  ware¬ 
houses  at  strategic  points  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  troops  and 
in  this  way  showed  administrative  as  well  as  financial  talents. 

Women  organized  “drives”  for  money,  gave  their  plate  and 
their  jewels,  and  collected  contributions  from  door  to  door. 
Farmers  took  certificates  in  return  for  their  produce,  and  soldiers 
saw  many  a  payday  pass  without  yielding  them  a  penny.  Thus 
by  the  issuance  of  paper  notes,  the  floating  of  loans  at  home, 
borrowings  in  Europe,  and  the  arbitrary  collection  of  supplies, 
the  Congress  staggered  through  the  Revolution  like  a  pauper 
who  knows  not  how  his  next  meal  is  to  be  secured  but  is  relieved 
at  each  crisis  by  a  kindly  fate. 

Leaders  in  Congress  Recognize  the  Value  of  Foreign  Aid. 

Honor  to  the  soldiers  and  civilians  who  waged  the  struggle  at 
home  must  be  shared  with  the  American  diplomatic  agents  in 
foreign  countries  who  sought  support  there  for  the  Revolution. 
The  importance  of  winning  friends  in  Europe  was  fully  under¬ 
stood  by  leaders  in  the  Continental  Congress.  They  knew  about 
the  long  struggle  among  Spain,  France,  Holland,  and  England 
over  colonies  and  trade;  and  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
sympathies,  interests,  and  prejudices  of  European  nations  and 
their  rulers.  So  it  was  natural  for  them  to  seek  money,  supplies, 
and  even  military  assistance  from  former  enemies  of  Great 
Britain.  To  look  after  this  delicate  business,  they  created  a 
secret  committee  on  foreign  correspondence  as  early  as  1775 
and  prepared  to  send  diplomatic  representatives  to  Europe. 

American  Agents  Are  Sent  Abroad.  Having  heard  that  France 
was  interested  in  the  American  cause,  the  Congress  in  March, 
1776,  sent  a  commissioner  to  Paris,  Silas  Deane  of  Connecticut, 
often  styled  the  “first  American  diplomat.”  Later  in  the  year 
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a  form  of  treaty  to  be  presented  to  foreign  powers  was  drafted, 
and  Franklin,  Arthur  Lee,  and  Deane  were  selected  as  American 
representatives  at  the  court  of  “His  Most  Christian  Majesty 
the  King  of  France.”  In  1779  John  Jay  of  New  York  was  chosen 
minister  to  Spain;  John  Adams  was  sent  to  Holland;  and  other 
agents  were  dispatched  to  Florence,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.  The 
representative  selected  for  St.  Petersburg  spent  two  fruitless 
years  there,  “ignored  by  the  court,  living  in  obscurity,  and 
experiencing  nothing  but  humiliation  and  failure.”  Frederick 
the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  was  sympathetic  but,  fearing  Eng¬ 
land’s  command  of  the  sea, "he  refused  to  give  direct  aid  to  the 
Americans. 

French  Officials  Show  an  Interest  in  the  American  Struggle. 

Although  the  great  diplomatic  triumph  of  the  Revolution  was 
won  in  Paris,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  hero  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  many  events  prepared  the  way  for  his  victory.  Before  the 
arrival  of  any  representative,  Louis  XVI’s  foreign  minister, 
Count  de  Vergennes,  had  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  king 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  war  between  England  and  her 
colonies.  He  showed  Louis  how  France  could  “reduce  the  power 
and  greatness  of  England” — the  empire  that  had  forced  upon 
France  a  humiliating  peace  in  1763.  Equally  successful  with 
Vergennes  in  gaining  the  king’s  interest  was  a  curious  French 
adventurer,  Beaumarchais,  a  man  of  wealth,  a  lover  of  mugic, 
and  the  author  of  two  popular  plays,  “Figaro”  and  “The 
Barber  of  Seville.”  These  two  men  were  already  urging  upon 
the  king  secret  aid  for  America  when  Deane  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  they  quietly  made  plans  to 
furnish  money,  clothing,  powder,  and  other  supplies  to  the 
United  States  through  a  private  company,  although  official 
requests  for  such  help  were  officially  refused  by  the  French 
government. 

Franklin  Wins  Popularity  at  Paris.  When  Franklin  reached 
Paris,  he  was  received  only  in  private  by  the  king’s  minister, 
Vergennes.  The  French  people,  however,  made  manifest  their 
affection  for  the  “plain  republican”  in  “his  full  dress  suit  of 
spotted  Manchester  velvet.”  He  was  widely  known  as  an  author, 
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a  scientist,  and  a  commentator  of  exceptional  ability.  His  “Poor 
Richard”  had  thrice  been  translated  into  French  and  was 
scattered  in  numerous  editions  throughout  the  kingdom.  People 
of  all  ranks — ministers,  ladies  at  court,  philosophers,  peasants, 
and  stableboys — knew  of  Franklin  and  wished  him  good  for¬ 
tune  in  his  mission.  The  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  fated  to  lose 
her  head  in  a  French  revolution,  played  with  fire  by  encouraging 
“our  dear  republican.” 


For  the  king  of  France,  however,  the  affair  was  serious  busi¬ 
ness.  England  resented  the  presence  of  this  “traitor”  in  Paris, 
and  Louis  had  to  be  careful  about  plunging  into  another  war 
that  might  also  end  in  defeat.  Moreover,  the  early  period  of 
Franklin’s  stay  in  Paris  was  a  dark  hour  for  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution.  Washington’s  brilliant  exploit  in  surprising  the  British 
at  Trenton  on  Christmas  night,  1776,  and  the  battle  with  Corn¬ 
wallis  at  Princeton  had  been  followed  by  the  disaster  at  Brandy¬ 
wine,  the  loss  of  Philadelphia,  the  defeat  at  Germantown,  and 
the  retirement  to  Valley  Forge  for  the  winter  of  1777-1778. 


Courtesy,  New  York  Public  Library 


Franklin’s  Home  at  Passy 


A  sketch  drawn  by  Victor  Hugo  in  1836  of  the  house  which  was  Franklin’s  home 
in  France.  The  original  is  in  the  public  library  in  New  York  City. 
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New  York  City  and  Philadelphia — two  strategic  ports — were 
in  British  hands;  and  General  Burgoyne  with  his  British  troops 
was  on  the  way  down  through  the  heart  of  northern  New  York, 
cutting  New  England  off  from  the  rest  of  the  colonies.  No  won¬ 
der  the  French  king  was  cautious.  Then  in  a  flash  the  unexpected 
happened.  Burgoyne,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  American 
forces,  his  foraging  parties  beaten  back,  his  supplies  cut  off, 
surrendered  on  October  17,  1777,  to  General  Horatio  Gates, 
who  had  superseded  General  Schuyler  in  time  to  receive  the 
honor. 

The  United  States  Makes  Treaties  of  Alliance  and  Commerce 
with  France  (1778).  News  of  this  triumph  reached  Franklin  one 
night  early  in  December  while  he  and  some  friends  sat  gloomily 
at  dinner.  Beaumarchais,  who  was  with  him,  caught  at  once 
the  meaning  of  the  American  victory  and  set  off  to  the  court  of 
Versailles  with  such  haste  that  he  upset  his  coach  and  dislocated 
his  arm.  At  last  the  king  and  his  ministers  were  convinced  that 
the  hour  had  come  to  aid  the  Americans.  In  February,  1778, 
they  signed  treaties  of  commerce  and  amity  with  the  United 
States.  France  now  frankly  recognized  American  independence, 
made  an  alliance  with  the  new  republic  to  guarantee  it,  agreed 
to  join  in  military  and  naval  operations  on  Great  Britain,  and 
then  declared  war  on  King  George. 

Spain  and  Holland  Take  Part  in  the  Conflict  with  Britain. 
After  several  months  Spain,  hoping  to  drive  the  British  out  of 
Gibraltar,  joined  the  concert  of  nations  against  England.  Then 
Holland,  after  protesting  against  British  interference  with  her 
ships  on  the  high  seas,  united  with  Spain,  France,  and  America 
in  preying  upon  British  commerce.  To  all  this  trouble  for  Eng¬ 
land  was  added  the  danger  of  a  revolt  in  Ireland,  where  the 
flame  of  independence  was  also  burning. 

French  Aid  Clinches  American  Triumph.  The  French  alliance 
brought  ships  of  war,  huge  sums  of  gold  and  silver,  loads  of 
supplies,  and  a  large  body  of  trained  soldiers  to  the  aid  of  the 
Americans.  Timely  as  was  this  help,  it  meant  no  sudden  change 
in  the  fortunes  of  war.  It  is  true  that  the  British  evacuated 
Philadelphia  in  the  summer  following  the  alliance,  and  that 
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Washington’s  troops,  leaving  Valley  Forge,  inflicted  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  British  at  Monmouth.  But  the  disloyal  conduct 
of  General  Charles  Lee  prevented  a  triumph  at  Monmouth  and 
the  recovery  of  Philadelphia  was  more  than  offset  by  the  treason 
of  Benedict  Arnold,  by  the  loss  of  Savannah  and  Charleston 
(1780),  and  by  the  defeat  of  Gates  at  Camden. 

In  fact  the  full  effect  of  the  French  alliance  was  not  felt  until 
1781,  when  Cornwallis  went  into  Virginia  and  settled  at  York- 
town.  Accompanied  by  French  troops  Washington  now  marched 
rapidly  southward  and  penned  the  British  to  the  shore  while  a 
powerful  French  fleet  shut  off  their  escape  by  sea.  It  was  this 
movement,  which  surely  could  not  have  been  executed  without 
French  support,  that  doomed  British  dominion  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  that 
caused  Lord  North  to  pace  the  floor  and  cry  out:  “It  is  all  over! 
It  is  all  over!”  What  might  have  been  done  without  the  French 
alliance  lies  hidden  from  mankind.  What  was  done  with  the 
help  of  French  soldiers,  sailors,  officers,  money,  and  supplies, 
is  known  to  the  whole  earth.  “All  the  world  agree,”  exultantly 
wrote  Franklin  from  Paris  to  General  Washington,  “that  no 
expedition  was  ever  better  planned  or  better  executed.  It 
brightens  the  glory  that  must  accompany  your  name  to  the 
latest  posterity.”  Diplomacy  as  well  as  martial  valor  had  its 
reward. 

Patriot  Writers  Arouse  the  National  Spirit.  From  the  opening 
of  the  war,  patriot  writers  had  to  work  hard  at  the  task  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  revolutionary  temper  alive  among  the  people.  Moreover 
they  had  to  combat  the  discouragements  due  to  American  mis¬ 
fortunes  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  A  terrible  disaster  befell 
Generals  Arnold  and  Montgomery  in  the  winter  of  1775  when 
they  attempted  to  bring  Canada  into  the  Revolution.  All  through 
1776  ill  luck  dogged  Washington’s  steps  as  he  was  defeated  on 
Long  Island,  driven  out  of  New  York  City,  beaten  at  Harlem 
Heights  and  White  Plains,  and  forced  across  the  Hudson 
River.  Those  reverses  were  almost  too  great  for  the  stoutest 
patriots. 

But  pamphleteers  and  preachers  rose  to  meet  the  emergency. 


Courtesy  of  the  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  Yale  University 
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John  Witherspoon,  head  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  forsook 
the  classroom  to  write  and  speak  for  the  patriot  cause.  Philip 
Freneau,  the  poet,  flung  taunts  at  the  Tories  and  praised  the 
spirit  of  liberty  in  many  a  stirring  poem.  Songs,  ballads,  plays, 
and  satires  flowed  from  the  press  in  an  unending  stream.  Fast 
days,  battle  anniversaries,  and  celebrations  of  important  steps 
taken  by  Congress  gave  patriotic  clergymen  opportunities  for 
revolutionary  sermons.  “Does  Mr.  Wiberd  preach  against 
oppression?”  anxiously  inquired  John  Adams  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  Abigail.  The  answer  was  decisive:  “The  clergy  of  every 
denomination,  not  excepting  the  Episcopalian,  thunder  and 
lighten  every  Sabbath.  They  pray  for  Boston  and  Massachu¬ 
setts.  .  .  .  They  pray  for  the  American  army.” 

Thomas  Paine  Leads  in  Pamphleteering.  Thomas  Paine’s  pen 
seldom  rested.  He  had  been  with  the  troops  of  Washington 
when  they  retreated  from  Fort  Lee  and  were  harried  from 
New  Jersey  into  Pennsylvania.  He  knew  the  effect  of  such 
reverses  on  the  army  as  well  as  on  the  public.  So  in  December, 
1776,  he  made  a  startling  appeal  to  his  country  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  “The  Crisis,”  the  first  part  of  which  he  had  written 
while  defeat  and  gloom  were  all  about  him.  This  tract  was  an 
anxious  cry  for  unstinted  support  of  the  Revolution.  “These 
are  the  times  that  try  men’s  souls,”  he  opened.  “The  summer 
soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from 
the  service  of  his  country;  but  he  that  stands  it  now  deserves 
the  love  and  thanks  of  men  and  women.”  Paine  poured  scorn 
on  the  Tories,  charging  them  with  “servile,  slavish,  self-interested 
fear.”  He  pointed  out  the  shortcomings  of  the  militia  and  called 
for  a  regular  army  of  trained  men  enlisted  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  He  denied  the  charge  that  the  retreat  through  New  Jer¬ 
sey  was  a  disaster  and  promised  victory  soon.  “By  perseverance 
and  fortitude,”  he  insisted,  “we  have  the  prospect  of  a  glorious 
issue;  by  cowardice  and  submission  the  sad  choice  of  a  variety 
of  evils — a  ravaged  country,  a  depopulated  city,  habitations 
without  safety  and  slavery  without  hope.  .  .  .  Look  on  this 
picture  and  weep  over  it.”  His  ringing  appeal  was  followed  by 
another  and  another  until  the  long  contest  was  over. 
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Women  Join  in  the  Spread  of  Revolutionary  Sentiments.  Just 
as  into  the  lives  of  men,  the  struggle  for  American  rights  and  the 
war  for  independence  broke  into  the  lives  of  women.  Families 
were  torn  asunder;  neighbors  were  turned  into  enemies.  By  the 
thousands  women  rallied  to  the  patriot  cause.  When  the  dispute 
was  confined  to  argument,  they  played  their  part  in  creating 
opinion  to  sustain  the  resistance  to  Great  Britain.  Mercy  Warren, 
in  Massachusetts,  early  begged  her  countrymen  to  rest  their 
case  on  natural  rights  and  later  urged  the  leaders  to  stand  fast 
in  defending  American  liberties.  When  the  war  came  down 
upon  the  land,  Mrs.  Warren  wrote  plays  and  satires  to  offset 
royalist  propaganda.  While  John  Adams  was  still  doubtful 
about  the  course  to  pursue,  his  wife  was  writing  letters  to  him  de¬ 
claring  her  faith  in  “independency.” 

War  Draws  upon  the  Strength  of  Women.  In  the  activities 
connected  with  the  war  itself  women  carried  their  share  of  the 
burdens.  Was  money  needed?  They  helped  to  raise  it.  Were 
supplies  for  the  army  needed  in  Pennsylvania?  Sarah  Bache,  the 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  organized  women  to  make  and 
collect  the  necessary  goods.  Women  plowed,  planted,  and 
harvested  crops.  Long  experts  in  spinning  and  weaving,  they 
now  manufactured  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  cloth — for 
soldiers’  uniforms.  On  and  near  the  firing  lines  their  aid  was 
important.  They  served  as  spies,  hauled  powder,  turned  their 
homes  into  hospitals,  aided  the  wounded,  provided  quarters  for 
soldiers,  carried  dispatches  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  and  in 
many  cases  took  up  rifles  themselves.  According  to  a  writer  in 
the  British  army:  “Even  in  their  dresses  the  females  seem  to 
bid  us  defiance;  the  gay  toys  which  are  imported  here  they 
despise;  they  wear  their  own  homespun  manufactures  .  .  .  and 
even  on  their  shoes  something  that  resembles  their  flag  of  thirteen 
stripes.  An  officer,  told  Lord  Cornwallis  not  long  ago  that  he 
believed  if  he  had  destroyed  ail  the  men  in  North  America, 
we  should  have  enough  to  do  to  conquer  the  women.  I  am 
heartily  sick  and  tired  of  this  country,  and  wish  myself  at  home.” 
On  the  other  side,  the  commander  of  the  American  forces, 
George  Washington,  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  labors  and 
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spirit  of  the  patriot  women  that  he  paid  them  special  tribute 
for  the  encouragement  and  services  they  had  rendered. 

Independence  Is  Declared 

The  Growth  of  Public  Sentiment  Favors  Independence.  As 

the  war  proceeded,  prudent  and  cautious  men  and  women,  who 
dreaded  with  sincere  horror  the  thought  of  revolution,  were 
drawn  into  the  path  that  led  to  separation  from  England.  In 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  among  all  classes,  that  question 
was  being  debated.  “American  independence,”  as  the  historian 
Bancroft  says,  “was  not  an  act  of  sudden  passion  nor  the  work 
of  one  man  or  one  assembly.  It  had  been  discussed  in  every  part 
of  the  country  by  farmers  and  merchants,  by  mechanics  and 
planters,  by  the  fishermen  along  the  coast  and  the  backwoods¬ 
men  of  the  west;  in  town  meetings  and  from  the  pulpit;  at  social 
gatherings  and  around  the  campfires;  in  county  conventions 
and  conferences  or  committees;  in  colonial  congresses  and 
assemblies.” 

Paine’s  “  Common  Sense  ”  Calls  for  a  Separation  from  Britain. 

In  the  midst  of  this  ferment  of  opinion,  the  bold  and  eloquent 
pamphleteer,  Thomas  Paine,  broke  in  upon  the  debating  public 
with  a  program  for  absolute  independence,  without  fears  and 
without  apologies.  In  the  early  days  of  1776  he  issued  the 
first  of  his  popular  tracts,  “Common  Sense,”  a  passionate 
attack  upon  the  British  Crown  and  an  equally  passionate  plea 
for  American  liberty.  Casting  aside  the  language  of  petition 
with  which  Americans  had  hitherto  addressed  George  III,  Paine 
went  to  the  other  extreme  and  assailed  him  in  violent  words. 
He  condemned  monarchy  itself  as  a  system  which  had  laid  the 
world  “in  blood  and  ashes.”  Instead  of  praising  the  English 
constitution  under  which  colonists  had  been  claiming  their 
rights,  he  brushed  it  aside  as  absurd  and  oppressive. 

Having  thus  renounced  loyalty  to  the  old  order,  Paine  went 
straight  to  the  argument  for  immediate  separation  from  Great 
Britain.  There  was  no  practical  interest,  he  insisted,  which 
should  bind  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country.  On  the  contrary 
allegiance  to  her  had  been  responsible  for  the  many  wars  in 


The  Colonies  of  North  America  at  the  Time  of  the  Declaration 
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which  they  had  been  involved.  Reasons  of  trade  also  favored 
independence.  “Our  corn  will  fetch  its  price  in  any  market  in 
Europe  and  our  imported  goods  must  be  paid  for,  buy  them 
where  we  will.”  As  to  matters  of  government,  “it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  Britain  to  do  this  continent  justice;  the  business  of  it 
will  soon  be  too  weighty  and  intricate  to  be  managed  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  convenience  by  a  power  so  distant  from  us 
and  so  very  ignorant  of  us.” 

There  was  accordingly  no  alternative  for  America.  “Every¬ 
thing  that  is  right  or  natural  pleads  for  separation.  .  .  .  The 
sun  never  shone  on  a  cause  of  greater  worth.  ’Tis  not  the  affair 
of  a  city,  a  county,  a  province,  or  a  kingdom,  but  of  a  con¬ 
tinent.  .  .  .  ’Tis  not  the  concern  of  a  day,  a  year,  or  an  age; 
posterity  is  involved  in  the  contest  and  will  be  more  or  less 
affected  to  the  end  of  time  by  the  proceedings  now.  Now  is  the 
seed-time  of  Continental  union,  faith,  and  honor.  ...  O!  ye 
that  love  mankind!  Ye  that  dare  oppose  not  only  the  tyranny, 
but  the  tyrant,  stand  forth.”  More  than  100,000  copies  of 
Paine’s  pamphlet  were  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country, 
and  as  patriots  read  it  they  exclaimed  with  Washington:  “Sound 
doctrine  and  unanswerable  reason!” 

Events  Show  a  Trend  toward  Independence.  Official  support 
for  the  idea  of  independence  soon  began  to  come  from  many 
quarters.  On  the  tenth  of  February,  1776,  Christopher  Gadsden, 
in  the  convention  of  South  Carolina,  advocated  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  for  that  colony  and  absolute  independence  for  all  America. 
The  convention  balked  at  a  thoroughgoing  revolution,  but  went 
halfway  by  abolishing  the  royal  administration  and  establishing 
a  complete  plan  of  self-government.  On  April  12,  North  Carolina 
took  the  daring  step  from  which  others  shrank.  It  empowered 
its  representatives  in  the  Continental  Congress  to  join  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  other  colonies  in  declaring  American  independence. 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  quickly  announced  their 
approval.  On  May  15  the  convention  of  Virginia  instructed  its 
delegates  at  Philadelphia  to  propose  independence  and  to  cast 
the  vote  of  Virginia  in  favor  of  it. 

Meanwhile  the  subject  of  independence  was  constantly  being 
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raised  in  the  Continental  Congress.  “Are  we  rebels?”  inquired 
Wythe  of  Virginia  during  a  debate  in  February.  “No:  we  must 
declare  ourselves  a  free  people.”  Others  hesitated  and  spoke  of 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  peace  commissioners  from  England. 
“Is  not  America  already  independent?”  asked  Samuel  Adams 
a  few  weeks  later.  “Why  not  then  declare  it?”  Still  there  was 
uncertainty  and  delegates  avoided  the  direct  word.  A  few  more 
weeks  elapsed.  At  last  on  May  io  Congress  resolved  that  the 
authority  of  the  British  Crown  in  America  must  come  to  an 
end  and  advised  the  colonies  to  set  up  state  governments  of 
their  own. 

Congress  Declares  Independence.  The  way  was  fully  prepared, 
therefore,  when  on  June  7  the  Virginia  delegates  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  moved  that  “these  united  colonies  are  and 
of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  states.”  A  committee 
was  chosen  at  once  to  draft  a  formal  document  setting  forth 
the  reasons  for  the  act,  and  on  July  2  all  the  states  save  New  York 
went  on  record  in  favor  of  breaking  their  political  connection 
with  Great  Britain.  On  July  4,  Jefferson’s  draft  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  changed  in  some  details,  was  adopted. 
Couriers  swiftly  carried  the  news  to  the  uttermost  hamlet  and 
farm.  A  new  nation  was  announcing  its  arrival  to  the  powers 
of  the  world. 

The  Declaration  Forms  a  Landmark  in  Human  History.  To 

some  documents  is  given  immortality,  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  among  them.  American  patriotism  is  forever 
associated  with  it;  but  patriotism  alone  does  not  make  it  im¬ 
mortal.  Neither  does  the  vigor  of  its  language  or  its  summary  of 
American  grievances  against  King  George  give  it  a  secure  place 
in  the  records  of  time.  The  secret  of  its  greatness  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  one  of  the  towering  landmarks  in  the  history  of  a 
political  ideal.  That  ideal,  now  so  familiar,  then  so  novel,  is 
summed  up  in  the  single  sentence:  “Governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.” 

American  Principles  of  Government  Are  Proclaimed  to  the 
World.  Written  in  a  “  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man¬ 
kind”  to  set  forth  the  causes  of  the  separation  from  Britain,  the 


'From  a  Copley  Print,  ©  Curtis  &  Cameron 


The  Reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 


From  a  painting  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey  in  the  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Declaration  of  Independence  gave  a  long  list  of  “abuses  and 
usurpations”  which  had  led  the  colonists  to  throw  off  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  George  III.  That  section  of  the  Declaration  has  passed 
into  “ancient”  history  and  is  seldom  read.  It  is  the  part  setting 
forth  a  new  basis  for  government  and  giving  a  new  dignity  to 
the  common  people  that  has  become  celebrated  in  the  Old  World 
as  in  the  New- — indeed  in  the  Orient  also. 

In  the  more  enduring  passages  there  are  four  fundamental 
ideas  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  old  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  were  the  essence  of  revolution:  (i)  all  men  are  created 
equal  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  including  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
(2)  the  purpose  of  government  is  to  secure  these  rights;  (3)  gov¬ 
ernments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned;  (4)  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destruc¬ 
tive  of  these  ends  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish 
it  and  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundations  on  such 
principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Here 
was  the  prelude  to  the  drama  of  modern  democracy — a  thrust 
at  every  form  of  political  privilege  not  founded  on  popular 
consent. 


Republican  Government  Is  Established 

Committees  of  Correspondence  Lay  the  Bases  of  New  Govern¬ 
ment.  As  soon  as  debate  had  passed  into  a  war  for  independence, 
the  patriots  found  it  necessary  to  set  up  their  own  governments. 
This  was  readily  done,  for  they  had  the  means  at  hand  in  town 
meetings,  provincial  legislatures,  and  committees  of  correspond¬ 
ence.  The  leading  agencies  of  the  Revolution  were 'in  fact  the 
committees — small,  local,  unofficial  groups  of  patriots  formed 
to  exchange  views  and  arouse  public  sentiment.  As  early  as 
November,  1772,  such  a  committee  had  been  created  in  Boston 
under  the  leadership  of  Samuel  Adams.  It  held  regular  meetings, 
sent  emissaries  to  neighboring  towns,  and  carried  on  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  education  in  the  doctrines  of  liberty. 

Upon  local  groups  like  the  Boston  committee  were  built 
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county  committees  and  then  the  larger  colonial  committees, 
congresses,  and  conventions,  all  representing  those  Americans 
who  favored  revolution.  Finally  upon  these  colonial  assemblies 
was  built  the  Continental  Congress,  the  forerunner  of  union 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Thus  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment  was  set  up  within  the  British  empire  in  America. 

State  Constitutions  Are  Framed.  With  the  rise  of  these  new 
assemblies  of  the  people,  the  colonial  governments  all  broke 
down.  From  the  royal  provinces  the  king’s  governors,  judges, 
and  high  officers  fled  in  haste,  and  patriots  were  chosen  in  their 
stead.  The  agents  of  proprietors  likewise  surrendered  to  popular 
will.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  year  1777,  Virginia,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Georgia,  and  New  York 
had  drafted  their  own  constitutions  as  states,  not  as  colonies 
uncertain  of  their  destinies.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
holding  that  their  charters  were  equal  to  their  needs,  merely 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  king  and  kept  their  old  plans 
of  government.  South  Carolina,  after  drafting  a  temporary 
scheme  early  in  1776,  drew  up  a  new  and  more  complete  con¬ 
stitution  in  1778.  Two  years  later  Massachusetts  with  much 
debate  put  into  force  its  fundamental  law,  which  in  most  of  its 
essentials  remains  unchanged  today. 

Colonial  Models  Are  Followed.  In  their  broad  outlines  the 
first  state  constitutions  followed  colonial  models.  For  the  royal 
governor  was  substituted  a  governor  or  president  chosen  usually 
by  the  legislature,  but  in  two  instances,  New  York  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  by  popular  vote.  To  take  the  place  of  the  provincial 
council  there  was  created  a  senate,  except  in  Georgia;  while  the 
lower  house,  or  assembly,  was  continued  almost  without  change 
— in  Pennsylvania  without  any  senate  to  check  it.  Restrictions 
on  the  suffrage,  though  lowered  slightly  in  some  states,  were 
kept  in  force,  thus  limiting  the  vote  to  property  owners  and 
taxpayers.  Moreover  the  new  state  constitutions  generally 
provided  that  governors,  senators,  and  representatives  must 
likewise  be  men  of  means.  Without  effect  did  voteless  mechanics 
of  the  towns  demand  the  suffrage  for  their  class.  Protests  of  a 
few  women,  such  as  Mrs.  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts  and 
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Mrs.  Henry  Corbin  of  Virginia,  against  the  exclusion  of  their 
sex  from  political  rights  met  the  same  fate,  although  in  New 
Jersey  women  were  allowed  to  vote  for  many  years  on  the  same 
terms  as  men. 

Without  exceptions  the  state  constitutions  abolished  the  signs 
and  symbols  of  royal  power,  vested  all  authority  in  “the  people,” 
and  set  up  republican  governments,  thereby  opening  a  new  era 
in  politics.  Copies  of  these  documents  were  translated  into 
French  and  widely  circulated  in  Europe.  There  they  served  as  a 
guide  and  inspiration  to  the  agitators  who  were  soon  to  begin 
the  democratic  revolution  in  the  Old  World  with  the  overthrow 
of  the  French  monarchy. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  Bind  the  States  in  a  Union.  It 

was  relatively  easy  for  the  revolutionary  leaders  to  make  state 
constitutions,  for  they  could  use  their  colonial  governments  as 
models.  It  was  another  matter  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  a  national 
union.  Before  1776  the  general  government  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  had  centered  in  London,  and  Americans  had  taken 
little  or  no  part  in  it.  When  that  general  government  was  cast 
off,  therefore,  only  a  few  patriot  leaders  had  been  trained  to 
handle  affairs  on  a  continental  scale. 

Furthermore  there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  com¬ 
mon  political  action.  Not  all  Americans  had  the  same  economic 
interests  by  any  means;  for  example,  commerce  and  manufac¬ 
turing  in  the  north  called  for  one  policy  and  the  planting  system 
of  the  south  for  another.  Besides  it  was  difficult  to  decide  on 
the  amount  of  taxes  each  colony  should  pay  and  the  number  of 
soldiers  it  should  furnish  for  the  army.  To  very  real  divisions 
of  interest  were  added  local  pride,  the  desire  of  state  and 
village  politicians  to  uphold  their  provincial  dignity,  and  the 
scarcity  of  men  with  a  large  outlook  upon  national  enter¬ 
prise. 

Nevertheless  necessity  compelled  the  revolutionists  to  con¬ 
sider  some  sort  of  federation.  The  second  Continental  Congress 
had  hardly  opened  its  sessions  when  the  wisest  leaders  began 
to  urge  the  formation  of  a  lasting  union.  As  early  as  July,  1775, 
Congress  resolved  to  take  up  the  question,  and  Franklin,  un- 
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daunted  by  the  fate  of  his  Albany  plan  of  twenty  years  before, 
once  more  wrote  a  draft  of  a  common  constitution.  Wordy  de¬ 
bates  followed  and  it  was  late  in  1777  when  the  Congress  laid 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  before  the  states  for  their  approval. 
Jealousies  again  delayed  action;  not  until  the  spring  of  1781  did 
the  last  of  the  states,  Maryland,  agree  to  the  Articles.  This  plan 
of  union,  though  it  was  all  that  could  be  wrung  from  the  states, 
provided  for  neither  a  president  nor  a  system  of  federal  courts. 
It  simply  created  a  Congress  of  delegates  in  which  all  the  states 
had  an  equal  voice,  and  gave  it  the  right  to  call  upon  the  state 
legislatures  for  money  and  soldiers. 

New  Tests  of  Allegiance  Are  Applied  to  Americans.  As  the 
successive  steps  were  taken  in  the  direction  of  independence, 
the  revolutionary  leaders  sought  to  discover  who  were  for  and 
who  were  against  the  new  nation  in  the  process  of  making — 
who  were  patriots  and  who  were  not.  When  the  first  Continental 
Congress  agreed  to  boycott  British  goods,  it  provided  that  local 
committees  should  be  elected  from  among  the  voters  to  enforce 
the  rules.  Before  these  committees  people  who  bought  British 
goods  were  summoned  and  warned  or  punished  according  to 
the  circumstances.  As  soon  as  the  state  constitutions  were 
put  into  effect,  similar  organizations  set  to  work  in  the  same 
way  to  ferret  out  everybody  who  did  not  support  the  new 
order. 

British  Loyalists  Are  Called  upon  to  Accept  the  New  Order. 

Those  agencies  bearing  different  names  in  different  sections  were 
sometimes  ruthless  in  dealing  with  American  “loyalists”  who 
stood  fast  by  King  George.  They  called  upon  all  men  to  sign  a 
paper  declaring  their  allegiance  to  the  patriot  cause,  frequently 
known  as  the  “association  test.”  Those  who  refused  were 
promptly  branded  as  outlaws,  and  some  were  thrown  into  jail. 
The  prison  camp  in  Connecticut  at  one  time  held  the  former 
governor  of  New  Jersey  and  the  mayor  of  New  York.  Thousands 
of  outlaws  were  enrolled  on  “black  lists”  and  carefully  watched 
by  their  neighbors.  The  list  of  Pennsylvania  alone  contained 
the  names  of  nearly  five  hundred  eminent  persons  who  were 
under  suspicion.  Loyalists  who  were  bold  enough  to  speak  and 
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write  against  the  Revolution  were  silenced  and  their  pamphlets 
burned.  In  many  places,  especially  in  the  north,  the  property 
of  the  loyalists  was  confiscated  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the 
uses  of  the  Revolution. 

The  work  of  the  official  agencies  for  putting  down  “Tories” — 
another  name  given  to  loyalists — was  sometimes  coupled  with 
mob  violence.  A  few  of  them  were  hanged  without  trial,  and 
others  were  tarred  and  feathered.  One  was  placed  upon  a  cake  of 
ice  and  held  there  “until  his  loyalty  to  King  George  might  cool.” 
Countless  families  were  driven  out  of  their  homes  to  find  their 
way  as  best  they  could  within  the  British  lines  or  into  Canada, 
where  the  British  government  gave  them  lands.  Although 
General  Washington  warned  the  people  against  excesses,  rough 
methods  of  dealing  with  Tories  were  sometimes  defended  on 
the  ground  that  the  war  for  independence  was  also  a  civil 
war. 

Patriots  and  Tories  Are  Compelled  to  Choose  Sides.  Thus 

by  one  process  or  another  those  who  were  to  be  citizens  of  the 
new  republic  were  separated  from  those  who  wished  to  remain 
subjects  of  King  George.  Just  how  many  Americans  favored 
independence  and  how  many  were  loyal  to  the  British  monarchy 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing.  No  popular  vote  was  taken  directly 
on  the  question  of  revolution,  and  hence  the  exact  size  of  the 
patriot  and  loyalist  parties  cannot  be  known. 

On  the  one  side  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  cautious  John 
Adams  to  the  effect  that  one  third  of  the  people  were  for  the 
American  cause  and  not  more  than  one  third  opposed  the  Rev¬ 
olution  at  all  stages.  On  behalf  of  the  loyalists  extensive  claims 
were  sometimes  made.  Joseph  Galloway,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  first  Continental  Congress  and  later  fled  to  England, 
testified  before  a  committee  of  Parliament  in  1779  that  not 
one  fifth  of  the  American  people  favored  revolution  and  that 
“many  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  people  prefer  a  union  with 
Great  Britain  upon  constitutional  principles  to  independence.” 
At  the  same  time  General  Robertson,  who  had  lived  in  America 
twenty-four  years,  declared  that  “more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
people  would  prefer  the  king’s  government  to  the  Congress’ 
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tyranny.”  In  an  address  to  the  king  in  that  year  a  committee 
of  American  loyalists  asserted  that  “the  number  of  Americans 
in  his  Majesty’s  army  exceeded  the  number  of  troops  enlisted 
by  Congress  to  oppose  them.” 

Thousands  of  Loyalists  Flee  from  the  States.  When  Gen¬ 
eral  Howe  was  forced  out  of  Boston,  more  than  a  thousand  people 
fled  with  him.  This  great  company,  we  are  told,  “formed  the 
aristocracy  of  the  province  by  virtue  of  their  official  rank;  of 
their  dignified  callings  and  professions;  of  their  hereditary  wealth 
and  of  their  culture.”  An  act  of  banishment  passed  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1778,  listing  over  300  Tories,  “reads  like  the  social 
register  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  families  of  New  England,”  more 
than  one  out  of  five  being  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  The 
same  was  true  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  namely,  that  the 
leading  loyalists  were  “ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  old  order” — 
high  officials,  clergymen,  the  wealthiest  merchants,  and  their 
families. 

The  Remaining  Tories  Finally  Give  Up  the  Fight.  Tories  who 
remained  in  America  joined  the  British  army  by  the  thousands 
or  in  other  ways  aided  the  royal  cause.  Those  who  were  skillful 
with  the  pen  scored  the  patriots  in  editorials,  rhymed  satires, 
and  political  catechisms.  They  declared  that  the  members  of 
the  revolutionary  Congress  were  “obscure,  pettifogging  attor¬ 
neys,  bankrupt  shopkeepers,  outlawed  smugglers,  etc.”  The 
people  and  their  leaders  they  called  “wretched  banditti  .  .  . 
the  refuse  and  dregs  of  mankind.”  The  generals  in  the  American 
army  they  sneered  at  as  “men  of  rank  and  honor  nearly  on  a  par 
with  those  of  the  Congress.”  In  the  end,  however,  the  Tories 
who  remained  in  America  and  struggled  against  the  revolution¬ 
ary  cause  had  to  yield  to  the  republic.  Although  many  left 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  majority  stayed  and  accepted  the 
new  order  in  letter  if  not  in  spirit.  To  make  matters  easier  all 
round,  moderate  leaders  on  both  sides  sought  to  smooth  away 
angry  feelings.  Patriots  were  urged  to  forget  old  grievances. 
Former  loyalists  were  advised  to  stop  grumbling  about  the  past 
and  to  join  in  making  the  republic  a  success.  Gradually  the 
deep  wounds  of  civil  strife  were  healed. 
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The  British  Government  Bows  to  the  Inevitable  and 
Acknowledges  the  Independence  of  the  American 
Republic 

British  Opposition  to  the  War  Weakens  the  Royal  Govern¬ 
ment.  At  last  the  British  government  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  American  republic.  In  explaining  its 
defeat,  we  must  recall  that  from  start  to  finish  it  faced  in  Great 
Britain  intelligent,  informed,  and  merciless  critics.  These  critics 
protested  first  against  the  Acts  which  had  brought  on  the  quarrel, 
then  against  the  way  in  which  the  war  was  waged,  and  finally 
against  the  futile  struggle  to  retain  a  hold  upon  the  American 
dominions.  Among  the  members  of  Parliament  who  thundered 
against  the  ministry  were  some  of  the  first  statesmen  and  orators 
of  the  land.  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  though  he  deplored 
the  idea  of  American  independence  until  his  death,  flayed  the 
British  ministry  as  the  aggressor  and  rejoiced  in  American  re¬ 
sistance.  Against  every  measure  of  compulsion  Edmund  Burke 
spoke  eloquently,  and  when  the  end  came  he  strove  for  a  peace 
which  would  give  independence  to  America  and  promote  recon¬ 
ciliation  rather  than  ill  will.  Charles  James  Fox,  another  British 
statesman,  openly  said  that  he  sympathized  with  the  colonies, 
and  warmly  defended  their  rights.  Outside  the  circle  of  states¬ 
men  were  stout  advocates  of  a  wiser  colonial  policy,  like  David 
Hume,  the  philosopher  and  historian,  and  Catherine  Macaulay, 
a  popular  author,  who  was  bold  enough  to  encourage  Washington 
to  keep  on  fighting  for  liberty. 

Battered  by  such  attacks  the  government  enlisted  an  army  of 
writers  to  pour  out  censure  on  the  Americans  and  their  English 
defenders.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  employed  in  this 
business,  was  so  savage  that  even  the  ministers  had  to  tone 
down  his  pamphlets  before  printing  them.  Far  more  capable 
was  Edward  Gibbon,  the  famous  author  of  “The  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.”  At  first  he  was  against  British 
measures  in  America,  but  after  he  was  given  a  good  job  in  the 
government  he  lent  his  support  to  the  ministry,  causing  critics 
to  ridicule  him  in  these  lines : 


North  America  according  to  the  Treaty  of  1783 
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King  George,  in  a  fright 
Lest  Gibbon  should  write 

The  story  of  England’s  disgrace, 

Thought  no  way  so  sure 
His  pen  to  secure 

As  to  give  the  historian  a  place. 

But  in  the  end  the  government’s  propagandists  had  to  confess 
defeat. 

Lord  North  Yields  to  the  British  Peace  Party.  British  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  government’s  course  had  said  that  the  conquest  of 
the  colonies  was  impossible  and  that  the  granting  of  independence 
was  the  only  hope  for  peace  and  reconciliation.  Every  day’s 
news  seemed  to  show  that  they  were  right.  Moreover  the  war, 
which  sprang  out  of  an  effort  to  relieve  English  burdens,  actually 
made  those  burdens  heavier  than  ever.  Military  expenses  were 
daily  increasing.  Trade  with  the  colonies,  the  greatest  single 
outlet  for  British  goods  and  capital,  was  ruined.  The  heavy 
debts  due  British  merchants  in  America  were  not  only  unpaid 
but  settlement  was  postponed  indefinitely.  Ireland  was  on  the 
verge  of  revolution.  The  French  had  a  dangerous  fleet  on  the 
high  seas.  In  vain  did  King  George  assert  in  December,  1781, 
that  nothing  would  ever  make  him  consent  to  a  peace  conceding 
American  independence.  Parliament  knew  better.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  27,  1782,  the  House  of  Commons  adopted  an  address  to  the 
Crown  against  continuing  the  war.  Lord  North  gave  notice  then 
that  his  ministry  was  at  an  end.  The  king  moaned:  “Necessity 
made  me  yield.” 

American  Ministers  Negotiate  with  the  British.  In  April,  1782, 
Franklin  received  secret  word  from  the  English  government 
that  it  was  willing  to  discuss  the  terms  of  a  settlement.  This 
was  awkward  for  him.  In  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France, 
the  United  States  had  promised  not  to  arrange  for  peace  without 
letting  the  French  government  know  about  it.  Finding,  however, 
that  France  was  opposed  to  giving  the  Americans  all  the  terri¬ 
tory  and  fishing  rights  they  demanded,  the  American  commis¬ 
sioners  conferred  with  the  British  agents  at  Paris  without  saying 
anything  to  the  French  minister.  Indeed  they  actually  signed  a 
preliminary  peace  draft  before  they  told  him  of  their  action. 
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When  the  French  objected,  Franklin  replied  that  the  American 
commissioners  “had  been  guilty  of  violating  good  manners  but 
hoped  that  the  great  work  would  not  be  ruined  by  a  single 
indiscretion.” 

The  Terms  of  Peace  Favor  the  American  Republic.  The  gen¬ 
eral  settlement  at  Paris  in  1783  was  a  triumph  for  America. 
King  George  recognized  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
naming  each  state  specifically,  and  agreed  to  boundaries  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  and  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Floridas.  But  in  spite  of  this  heavy  loss,  Great 
Britain  continued  to  hold  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  the  West 
Indies  intact  and  maintained  its  supremacy  on  the  seas.  Spain 
won  Florida.  France  gained  nothing  important  save  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  British  humbled,  the  colonies  independent,  and  a 
new  country  created  to  offset  England  in  the  balance  of  power. 

The  generous  terms  won  by  the  American  commissioners  at 
Paris  called  forth  surprise  and  gratitude  in  the  United  States 
and  smoothed  the  way  for  a  renewal  of  trade  with  England.  At 
the  same  time  the  settlement  gave  anxiety  to  European  diplo¬ 
mats.  “This  federal  republic  is  born  a  pigmy,”  wrote  the  Spanish 
ambassador  to  his  royal  master.  “A  day  will  come  when  it 
will  be  a  giant;  even  a  colossus  formidable  to  these  countries. 
Liberty  of  conscience  and  the  facility  of  establishing  a  new 
population  on  immense  lands,  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  the 
new  government,  will  draw  thither  farmers  and  artisans  from 
all  nations.  In  a  few  years  we  shall  watch  with  grief  the  tyrannical 
existence  of  the  same  colossus.” 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  Why  was  the  non-importation  agreement  revolutionary? 

2.  Contrast  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  Continental  Con¬ 
gresses. 

3.  Why  did  efforts  at  conciliation  fail? 

4.  Trace  the  growth  of  independence  from  opinion  to  action. 

5.  Why  is  the  Declaration  of  Independence  an  “immortal”  docu¬ 
ment? 

6.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Revolution  on  colonial  governments? 
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7.  Describe  the  contest  between  “Patriots”  and  “Tories.” 

8.  What  topics  are  considered  under  “military  affairs”  ?  Discuss. 

9.  Contrast  the  American  forces  with  the  British  forces  and  show 
how  the  war  was  won. 

10.  Describe  the  work  of  women  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

11.  How  was  the  Revolution  financed? 

12.  Describe  the  diplomatic  triumph  of  the  Revolution. 

13.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  opposition  in  England  to  the  war? 

14.  Give  the  events  connected  with  the  settlement;  the  terms  of 
peace. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  American  diplomacy  during  the  Revolution  illustrated  the 
importance  of  foreign  affairs  for  the  -  United  States.  (2)  Warfare 
calls  upon  all  the  resources  of  a  civilization — wealth,  industry,  com¬ 
merce,  learning,  the  press,  and  literature.  (3)  The  strength  of  an 
army  depends  upon  discipline,  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  sup¬ 
port  given  to  it  by  civilians.  (4)  The  Revolution  was  a  domestic 
conflict  as  well  as  a  war  against  Great  Britain.  (5)  The  Continental 
Congress  was  based  upon  experience  in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  and 
in  colonial  legislatures.  (6)  The  Declaration  of  Independence  asserted 
revolutionary  principles.  (7)  The  first  state  constitutions  followed 
colonial  models.  (8)  The  Revolutionary  War  tended  to  fuse  local  senti¬ 
ments  into  a  national  sentiment.  (9)  The  Articles  of  Confederation 
marked  a  stage  in  the  growth  of  national  union. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


STRONGER  UNION  IS  ACHIEVED 

Severe  Trials  Overtake  the  Republic 

After  War  Come  the  Problems  of  Peace.  When  George  Wash¬ 
ington  retired  to  his  home  at  Mount  Vernon  and  the  celebrations 
of  victory  were  over,  Americans  had  to  settle  down  to  the  plain 
business  of  making  a  living  and  governing  themselves.  Speeches 
paid  no  debts.  Parades  collected  no  taxes.  Bonfires  warmed  no 
houses.  Cheers  tilled  no  fields.  Fighting  Great  Britain  was  one 
thing  for  American  patriots;  making  their  republic  work  called 
for  different  talents.  The  republic  was  an  experiment.  Never 
before  in  all  recorded  history  had  people  scattered  over  such  an 
immense  territory  tried  to  govern  themselves  in  peace — without 
a  monarch  or  an  emperor  to  rule  over  them.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution  Americans  had  not  even  thought  of  facing  such 
a  problem.  All  their  lives  they  had  been  trained  in  loyalty  to 
the  British  form  of  -  government  with  a  king  at  the  head.  The 
American  republic  had  been  an  “ accident”  of  the  war.  It  had 
come  after  protests  against  Great  Britain’s  taxes  and  commercial 
regulations  had  ended  in  open  violence  against  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment.  For  this  outcome  Americans  had  not  been  prepared. 
Now  they  had  to  accustom  themselves  to  following  peaceful 
pursuits  under  a  government  of  their  own  making — -a  republic. 

While  the  war  lasted,  will  to  win  had  held  them  together,  after 
a  fashion  at  least.  When  the  war  was  over,  sharp  divisions  ap¬ 
peared  among  the  people.  Tories  crept  out  of  their  hiding  places 
and  began  to  laugh  at  republicans.  Patriots  in  general  turned 
to  their  private  affairs,  letting  public  affairs  drift.  But  they 
soon  found  that  private  and  public  affairs  were  closely  bound 
together.  Farmers  were  in  debt  and  money  was  scarce.  Industry 
and  shipping  were  at  a  low  ebb  and  the  question  of  commerce 
arose.  States  united  by  the  war  fever  were  disunited  by  the 
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ensuing  struggle  for  trade.  Neither  the  central  government  nor 
the  state  governments  were  paying  their  debts  promptly.  And 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  United  States  were  foreign  powers— 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain— all  holding  lands  in  this 
hemisphere,  all  hostile  to  republicanism,  all  watching  for  the 
failure  of  the  young  nation  to  take  care  of  itself.  Would  the 
Americans  merely  quarrel  with  one  another  and  thus  become 
the  prey  of  a  dictator?  Or  would  they  be  conquered  by  some 
alien  army?  Doubters  were  abroad  in  America,  asking  such 
questions. 

The  Government  Is  Charged  with  Weakness.  The  republic 
was  in  danger  of  going  to  pieces,  many  critics  said,  because  the 
form  of  government  set  up  during  the  Revolution  by  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  was  too  weak.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  men 
who  framed  the  Articles  had  purposely  created  a  weak  govern¬ 
ment.  They  had  smarted  under  “strong  government”  by  the 
British  king  and  Parliament.  It  had  taxed  them  without  their 
consent,  put  restraints  on  their  trade,  set  royal  governors  and 
judges  over  them,  and  made  them  support  a  standing  army  which 
was  out  of  sympathy  with  their  claims.  Strong  government 
meant  tyranny,  in  their  minds. 

So  the  authors  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  carefully  re¬ 
frained  from  setting  up  an  executive  officer  for  the  American 
union — a  president  with  “kingly  powers.”  Nor  did  they  create 
a  high  court  of  federal  judges  to  help  enforce  laws.  That  is, 
they  did  not  form  powerful  executive  and  judicial  departments 
for  the  government  of  the  United  States.  The  less  government 
the  better  was  their  idea  of  liberty  and  perfection.  Even  the 
Congress  which  they  organized  was  a  loose-jointed  affair.  It 
was  only  a  kind  of  committee  for  the  Union,  representing  states, 
not  people.  On  the  committee  each  state  had  representatives 
chosen  by  its  legislature  and  subject  to  recall  at  any  moment 
by  this  legislature.  On  all  important  matters  arising  in  the 
Congress  each  state  had  just  one  vote — tiny  Delaware  having 
the  same  power  as  the  great  dominion  of  Virginia.  When  this 
Congress  passed  laws,  states  obeyed  them  or  not,  as  they  pleased, 
for  it  had  no  executive  officer  or  court  to  see  that  its  will  was 
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carried  out;  in  the  circumstances  it  was  little  more  than  a 
debating  society. 

The  Congress  Lacks  Essential  Powers.  Besides  having  no 
high  officials  to  carry  out  its  orders,  the  Congress  under  the 
Articles  was  deprived  of  powers  necessary  to  efficient  govern¬ 
ment — financial,  military,  and  commercial  powers.  Although  it 
could  vote  money  for  public  purposes,  it  could  lay  no  taxes  on 
citizens  directly  for  carrying  out  its  resolutions;  it  could  only 
invite  the  states  to  supply  certain  sums  to  meet  confederate 
expenses.  If  states  failed  to  pay,  and  many  did,  Congress  had 
no  way  of  compelling  them  to  pay.  Nor  in  fact  was  there  any 
common  national  currency  in  which  to  make  payments  to  the 
government  or  carry  on  private  business.  Congress  could  issue 
money,  but  it  could  not  stop  the  states  from  pouring  out  notes 
and  coins  of  their  own  in  competition.  Congress  could  order 
the  establishment  of  an  army,  but  it  could  raise  no  troops;  it 
could  merely  ask  the  states  as  politely  as  possible  to  furnish 
quotas  of  soldiers.  In  dealing  with  commercial  affairs,  the 
Congress  was  even  more  helpless.  It  could  not  regulate  trade 
among  the  states  or  with  foreign  countries.  When  it  attempted 
to  make  a  commercial  treaty  with  a  foreign  country,  it  had  no 
way  of  making  the  states  respect  such  a  treaty  in  case  it  inter¬ 
fered  with  their  local  business.  Without  authority  to  raise  money 
by  taxation,  to  provide  a  uniform  currency,  to  establish  an  army, 
and  to  control  interstate  and  foreign  trade,  the  Congress  was  a 
government  only  in  name. 

Financial  Disorders  Hold  Business  in  Check.  In  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Congress  could  not  get  enough  money  from  the 
states  to  meet  its  running  expenses.  Naturally,  therefore,  it 
could  not  pay  interest  on  the  bonds  which  it  had  issued  to  raise 
funds  for  the  Revolution.  So  these  bonds  sank  in  value  to 
twenty-five,  even  ten,  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  owners  of  bonds 
became  almost  desperate  through  fear  of  utter  loss.  Nor  could 
the  Congress  find  cash  with  which  to  redeem  the  paper  scrip, 
or  promises  to  pay,  which  had  been  given  to  soldiers  and  officers 
of  the  Revolution  in  lieu  of  regular  salaries  and  wages;  hence 
they  became  as  dissatisfied  as  the  bondholders.  Unable  to  raise 
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coins  or  “hard  money”  by  taxation,  unable  to  get  gold  or  silver 
by  any  means,  the  Congress  contented  itself  with  making  a  plan 
for  a  decimal  system  of  money,  coining  some  “coppers”  and 
issuing  more  paper  notes. 

Its  paper  currency  sank  in  value  until  a  dollar  was  worth  only 
one  cent  in  coin;  “not  worth  a  continental”  was  the  popular 
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term  of  contempt.  Such  a  joke  did  the  Union’s  money  become 
that  barber  shops  were  papered  with  bills  in  jest;  and  the  sailors, 
“on  returning  from  their  cruises,  being  paid  off  in  bundles  of 
this  worthless  money,  had  suits  of  clothes  made  of  it,  and  .  .  . 
turned  their  loss  into  frolic  by  parading  through  the  streets 
in  decayed  finery  which  in  better  days  had  passed  for  thousands 
of  dollars.” 

To  complete  the  financial  disorder,  several  state  legislatures 
indulged  in  inflation,  that  is,  poured  more  paper  money  into 
the  stream  of  national  currency — to  sink  like  the  rest  in  value. 
Even  the  hard  money  in  circulation  was  in  chaos.  It  consisted 
in  part  of  coins  issued  by  states  but  in  the  main  of  British, 
French,  and  Spanish  coins  varying  in  value  from  place  to  place. 
In  North  Carolina  eight  shillings  made  a  dollar;  in  Massa- 
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chusetts  nine  shillings  were  reckoned  as  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
Travelers  were  victimized  by  money  changers  and  merchants 
were  bewildered  by  the  variety  of  coins.  In  such  financial  dis¬ 
order,  business  could  not  thrive  locally;  nor  could  the  buying 
and  selling  of  goods  flourish  throughout  the  Union. 

The  States  Work  against  One  Another  Commercially.  The 
financial  disorder  was  duplicated  by  commercial  disorder.  Among 
the  states  themselves  the  free  flow  of  goods  was  hampered  by 
the  tariff  walls  which  they  erected  against  one  another.  Thus 
New  York,  for  example,  taxed  firewood  coming  in  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  vegetables  coming'  over  from  New  Jersey.  Moreover 
each  state  was  permitted  to  make  its  own  arrangements  with 
foreign  countries  in  the  matter  of  imports,  either  to  tax  them 
and  so  check  imports,  or  to  admit  them  free  of  duty  and  so 
increase  imports.  And  in  fact  the  states  did  bid  against  one 
another  for  commercial  favors  with  European  countries.  Conse¬ 
quently  when  a  Minister  from  the  United  States  in  Europe  at¬ 
tempted  to  effect  a  commercial  treaty  for  his  government,  he 
met  only  rebuffs.  What  was  the  use  for  any  country  to  consider 
such  a  treaty  when  the  American  government  could  not  enforce  it? 

State  Governments  Fall  into  Difficulties.  States  not  only  made 
tariffs  and  quarreled  with  one  another;  their  governments  had 
a  hard  time  conducting  local  affairs.  They  had  heavy  bills 
to  pay — running  expenses  and  interest  on  their  war  debts.  So 
they  cast  about  in  every  direction  for  money.  They  laid  heavy 
taxes,  and  most  of  the  burden  fell  on  farmers.  In  several  cases 
large  quantities  of  paper  currency  were  issued,  only  to  drop 
quickly  in  value.  Beset  by  clamoring  citizens,  state  legislatures 
would  pass  laws  at  one  session  and  repeal  them  the  next.  They 
would  grant  lands  or  charters  to  corporations,  and  then  cancel 
them  in  haste,  thus  repudiating  their  own  “contracts.”  Such 
actions  made  for  uncertainty  and  hampered  business  enterprise 
almost  as  much  as  the  tariff  barriers  set  up  by  the  states. 

Farmers  Resort  to  Violence.  The  plight  of  farmers  was  as 
serious  as  the  distress  of  business.  Many  of  them  had  been  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  Revolution  and  had  returned  to  lands  burdened  by 
debts  and  run  down  by  neglect.  After  the  war  their  creditors 
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demanded  payment  on  their  mortgages,  state  taxes  were  heavy r 
and  the  price  of  crops  dropped  as  the  demand  for  war  supplies 
declined.  In  their  poverty,  farmers  petitioned  state  legislatures 
for  relief  but  received  favors  far  from  satisfying.  Convinced 
that  they  could  not  win  their  demands  by  agitating  and  petition¬ 
ing,  some  New  England  farmers  took  up  arms  to  see  what  they 
could  accomplish  in  that  way.  In  1786  a  band  of  New  Hampshire 
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farmers  marched  on  the  state  legislature  and  demanded  that 
taxes  be  cut  and  more  paper  money  put  into  circulation.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  they  were  persuaded  to  depart  peaceably. 

Meanwhile,  in  Massachusetts,  discontent  flamed  out  in  vio¬ 
lence.  There  farmers  denounced  creditors  who  foreclosed  mort¬ 
gages  and  took  farms  away  from  the  owners.  They  accused  the 
courts  of  being  unfriendly  and  assailed  lawyers  for  charging  large 
fees  in  foreclosure  suits.  They  protested  against  high  taxes  and 
called  on  the  state  legislature  for  more  paper  money.  Led  by 
Daniel  Shays,  a  former  captain  in  the  revolutionary  army,  they 
seized  the  towns  of  Springfield  and  Worcester  and  closed  the 
courts.  Only  by  vigorous  action  was  the  governor  able  to  quell 
the  uprising,  and  even  then  he  did  not  dare  to  deal  severely  with 
the  prisoners  seized  by  the  state  troops,  because  they  had  too 
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many  friends.  For  months  no  one  could  tell  which  way  the  tide 
would  turn  in  the  conflict  between  farmers  and  the  state  gov¬ 
ernments. 

General  Discontent  Arouses  Fears  for  the  Republic.  Nor  were 
the  farmers  the  only  restive  citizens.  In  the  towns,  as  on  the 
land,  grievances  were  proclaimed.  Nor  were  merchants,  factory 
owners,  and  artisans  finding  prosperity  “just  around  the  corner.” 
They  had  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  cheap 
foreign  goods  flowing  into 
American  markets  and 
were  beset  with  burdens 
on  their  own  account. 

Investors  in  government 
bonds  were  also  worried; 
they  were  getting  no  in¬ 
terest  on  their  invest¬ 
ments.  Such  citizens  were 
apt  to  blame  their  troubles 
on  the  farmers  who  de¬ 
manded  cheap  money, 
relief  from  debts,  and 
freedom  from  taxation. 

Bickering  over  all  these 
problems  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  finance  reached  such  a  heat  that  civil  war  seemed 
imminent.  On  hearing  of  Shays’  Rebellion  in  Massachusetts, 
George  Washington  exclaimed:  “It  is  but  the  other  day  that  we 
were  shedding  our  blood  to  obtain  the  constitutions  under  which 
we  now  live  .  .  .  and  now  we  are  unsheathing  our  sword  to 
overturn  them.” 

Rumors  of  an  Approaching  Dictatorship  Circulate.  As  popular 
unrest  increased,  frank  speech  was  heard  here  and  there  in 
favor  of  a  monarchy  or  some  kind  of  dictatorship.  In 
Massachusetts,  Mercy  Warren  wrote  in  1787:  “Many  of  the 
younger  class,  particularly  students  at  law  and  youth  of  for¬ 
tune  and  pleasure,  are  crying  out  for  a  monarchy  and  a 
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standing  army  to  support  it.”  The  various  parties  working 
for  such  a  change,  she  thought,  “make  a  formidable  body  ready 
to  bow  to  the  sceptre  of  a  king,  provided  they  may  be  the  lordlings 
who  in  splendid  idleness  may  riot  on  the  hard  earnings  of  the  peas¬ 
ant  and  the  mechanic.”  George  Washington,  who  had  led  the 
revolutionary  army  against  royal  armies,  was  likewise  disturbed 
by  all  the  talk  about  dictatorial  power.  “I  am  told,”  he  said, 
“that  even  respectable  characters  speak  of  a  monarchical  gov¬ 
ernment  without  horror.  F rom  thinking  proceeds  speaking.  Hence 
to  acting  is  but  a  single  step.  .  .  .  What  a  triumph  for  our  enemies 
to  verify  their  predictions !  What  a  triumph  for  the  advocates  of 
despotism  to  find  that  we  are  incapable  of  governing  ourselves!” 

The  Congress  of  the  Confederation  Collapses.  By  the  opening 
of  1787  it  was  evident  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  powerless  to  cope  with  the  problems  confronting  the  nation. 
It  had  attempted  minor  reforms  in  vain.  Twice  it  had  appealed 
to  the  states  for  permission  to  amend  the  Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  so  that  it  could  impose  taxes  on  imports  and  raise  money 
to  meet  its  bills.  But  unanimous  consent  of  the  states  could 
not  be  obtained.  In  1786  it  had  asked  the  states  a  third  time  to 
approve  such  an  amendment  and  told  them  flatly  that  further 
trust  in  collecting  funds  by  quotas  (p.  159)  was  dangerous  and 
dishonorable.  Again  its  plea  was  rejected.  Then  many  members 
of  the  Congress  came  to  the  firm  conclusion  that  it  was  a  solemn 
farce.  Often  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  quorum  for  meetings 
because  congressmen  failed  to  attend.  Able  men  either  refused 
the  doubtful  honor  of  an  election  or  counted  it  a  waste  of  time 
to  take  part  in  futile  debates.  The  state  of  things  emerging  from 
the  Revolution  had  come  to  an  end  and  plans  for  radical  changes 
were  afloat  in  the  land. 

Planners  Bring  About  a  Constitutional  Convention 

Leaders  Come  Forward.  It  was  one  thing  to  criticize  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  demand  an  issue  of  paper  money, 
advocate  a  monarchy  or  military  dictatorship,  or  raise  a  crowd 
of  marching  men.  But  something  more  was  needed  if  the  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  was  to  be  overcome,  if  a  way  was  to  be  steered  be- 
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tween  disorder  on  the  one  side  and  tyranny  on  the  other.  And 
the  emergency  brought  out  leaders  with  plans  for  meeting  the 
challenge  of  the  times.  As  early  as  1780  a  campaign  for  a  revision 
of  the  Articles  had  been  started  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  now  a  young  lawyer  in  New  York,  openly 
declared  the  Articles 
inadequate  and  pro¬ 
posed  calling  a  new 
congress  or  convention 
for  the  purpose  of 
drafting  a  constitution 
based  on  different  prin¬ 
ciples.  Although  he 
made  little  headway  at 
once,  he  kept  up  his 
agitation.  In  a  letter 
to  the  state  governors, 

Washington  also  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  Union 
could  not  endure  un¬ 
less  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  was  given 
power  to  “regulate 
and  govern  the  general 
concerns  of  the  con¬ 
federated  republic.” 

Many  citizens,  in  let¬ 
ters  to  one  another, 

discussed  the  necessitv  This  portrait  by  John  Trumbull  hangs  in  the  City 
,  A  .  .  Hall,  New  York, 

of  concerted  action 

with  this  goal  in  view.  Thus  opinion  was  formed,  people  with 
similar  ideas  were  drawn  together,  and  the  way  prepared  for  ac¬ 
tion  on  a  national  scale. 

Action  Is  Taken  at  the  Annapolis  Convention.  Virginia  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  new  movement  for  a  stronger  union,  headed  by 
James  Madison,  a  close  student  of  political  theory,  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  the  time  for  action  had  come.  They  induced  the 
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Virginia  legislature  to  call  upon  the  several  states  to  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  a  conference  at  Annapolis  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
taxation  and  commerce.  When  the  convention  assembled  in 

1786,  however,  delegates  from  only  five  states  were  present, 
and  the  outlook  seemed  hopeless.  But  Alexander  Hamilton,  a 
delegate  from  New  York,  would  not  give  up  the  struggle.  To 
adjourn  without  doing  anything  meant  a  setback.  To  push  the 
cause  ahead,  even  a  little  bit,  he  got  the  Annapolis  convention 
to  adopt  a  resolution  urging  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  invite  all  the  states  to  send  delegates  to  a  second  convention, 
at  Philadelphia. 

A  Call  Is  Issued  for  a  General  Convention.  This  step  the 
Congress  took  in  February,  1787,  by  sending  forth  a  call  to  the 
states.  Fearing  that  something  too  radical  might  be  done,  it 
limited  the  new  convention  to  “the  sole  and  express  purpose  of 
revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation.”  For  the  same  reason  it 
provided  that  all  changes  proposed  by  the  coming  convention 
must  be  referred  to  the  Congress  and  then  to  the  states  for  their 
approval,  before  going  into  effect.  Yet  the  Congress  also  in¬ 
sisted  that  these  amendments  must  make  the  Union  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  government.  Replying  to  this  urgent  appeal,  every 
state,  except  Rhode  Island,  sent  delegates  to  Philadelphia.  In  May, 

1787,  the  delegates  formally  assembled  for  the  business  in  hand. 

Eminent  Men  Take  Seats  in  the  Convention.  Among  the 

fifty-five  members  on  the  roll  of  that  convention,  to  be  famous 
for  the  constitution  it  drafted,  were  many  of  the  foremost  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens.  George  Washington,  by  unanimous  vote,  served 
as  the  presiding  officer.  Before  him  sat  Benjamin  Franklin, 
now  old  and  honored  at  home  and  abroad  for  his  services  as 
editor,  writer,  publisher,  man  of  science,  and  minister  of  the 
United  States  at  Paris  during  the  war  for  independence.  Near 
by  was  Robert  Morris,  “the  financier  of  the  revolution,”  well 
acquainted  with  problems  of  debts,  money,  and  banking.  Eager 
to  see  the  Articles  of  Confederation  swept  aside  as  worthless, 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  ready  to  urge  plans  deemed  high¬ 
handed  by  his  fellow  members.  More  moderate  in  his  opinion 
but  no  less  determined  was  James  Madison,  soon  to  be  called 
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“the  father  of  the  Constitution,”  who  watched  every  move  with 
hawklike  eyes,  took  full  notes  of  speeches  made,  and  worked 
day  and  night  on  plans. 

Although  the  members  were  merchants,  planters,  lawyers, 
and  men  of  means,  nearly  all  had  had  political  experience — 
had  been  public  men, 
statesmen,  and  sol¬ 
diers.  Three  had  sat 
in  the  Stamp  Act  Con¬ 
gress  of  1765  which 
had  protested  against 
the  British  Stamp  Act: 

Dickinson  of  Delaware, 

William  Samuel  John¬ 
son  of  Connecticut, 
and  John  Rutledge  of 
South  Carolina.  Eight 
had  been  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence:  Read  of 
Delaware,  Sherman  of 
Connecticut,  Wythe  of 
Virginia,  Gerry  of 
Massachusetts,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Robert  Morris, 

George  Clymer,  and 
James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania.  All  but  twelve  had  at  some  time 
served  in  the  Congress  and  eighteen  were  still  members  of  that 
body.  Washington,  Hamilton,  Mifflin,  and  Charles  Pinckney 
had  been  officers  in  the  revolutionary  army.  Seven  of  the  del¬ 
egates  had  gained  political  experience  as  governors  of  states. 
“The  convention  as  a  whole,”  according  to  the  historian  Hil¬ 
dreth,  “represented  in  a  marked  manner  the  talent,  intelligence, 
and  especially  the  conservative  sentiment  of  the  country.” 
Above  all  things,  the  members  were  businesslike.  “Experi¬ 
ence  must  be  our  only  guide,”  said  John  Dickinson.  “Reason 
might  mislead  us.” 
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Robert  Morris  in  His  Office 

The  man  who  furnished  money  was  as  necessary  to 
the  patriot’s  cause  as  the  fighter. 
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Plans  Are  Laid  before  the  Convention.  As  in  every  meeting  of 
human  beings,  a  small  group  bore  the  burden  of  work  and  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  outcome.  Some  delegates  did  not 
attend  a  single  session;  several  were  absent  a  great  deal  of  the 
time.  Among  those  present  a  variety  of  talents  was  displayed. 
There  were  orators  and  listeners.  There  were  leaders  and  fol¬ 
lowers.  A  few,  headed  by  Madison,  put  their  minds  especially 
on  drafting  and  working  over  plans.  Others,  among  whom 
Robert  Morris  was  prominent,  carried  on  negotiations  at  dinner 
tables  and  small  conferences,  trying  to  reach  private  agreements 
on  disputed  points,  and  trading  votes  for  this  or  that  scheme. 
Still  others  were  expert  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  and 
gave  thought  to  the  words  and  phrases  chosen  to  express  the 
purposes  of  the  convention  in  the  final  draft  of  the  Constitution. 
Some  important  points  raised  for  consideration  provoked  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  and  hot  debates,  for  no  single  plan  at  first 
presented  was  approved  by  every  delegate.  More  than  once 
disputes  grew  so  angry  that  the  convention  seemed  about  to 
break  up  in  a  riot.  But  patience  and  firm  leadership  pulled  it 
through  all  the  difficulties  and  held  it  together  until  the  plan 
for  a  constitution  could  be  generally  agreed  upon.  Even  then 
a  few  members  refused  to  sign  it  and  went  home  in  wrath  to 
oppose  its  adoption.  Some  who  did  put  their  names  to  the 
document  were  dissatisfied  with  many  of  its  features  and  only 
worked  for  its  adoption  because  they  felt  that  they  could  not 
get  anything  better  at  the  moment. 

Clashes  of  Opinions  and  Interests  Lead  to 
Compromises 

Difficult  Problems  Are  Raised.  Although  the  members  of  the 
convention  were  fairly  well  agreed  on  many  points,  a  few  prob¬ 
lems  before  them,  as  here  listed,  revealed  conflicts  of  opinions 
and  interests,  (i)  Shall  the  Articles  of  Confederation  be  merely 
revised  or  a  new  plan  of  government  adopted?  (2)  In  the  new 
government  are  all  states  to  be  equal?  (3)  What  share  shall  the 
people,  or  “democracy,”  have  in  electing  members  of  Congress 
and  the  President?  (4)  Who  shall  have  the  suffrage  or  right 
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to  vote  in  elections?  (5)  What  special  rights  shall  be  given  to 
the  commercial  and  planting  states  respectively?  Some  of  these 
questions  stood  apart  and  could  be  settled  separately.  Others 
ran  through  all  the  debates  on  the  form  of  the  government,  the 
powers  to  be  vested  in  it,  and  the  limits  to  be  imposed  on 
states. 

Advocates  of  a  New  Government  Defeat  Revisionists.  The 

moment  the  first  problem  was  raised,  that  of  a  different  kind  of 
government,  delegates  from  the  small  states,  led  by  William 
Paterson  of  New  Jersey,  were  on  their  feet  for  speeches.  They 
feared  that  the  equality  and  rights  of  the  states  would  be  in 
danger  if  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  overthrown.  Their 
protest  was,  therefore,  loud  and  long.  They  said  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  summoning  the  convention  had  stated  that  they  were 
called  together  for  “the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.”  They  cited  their  instructions  from 
their  state  legislatures,  ordering  them  to  “revise  and  amend” 
the  existing  scheme  of  government,  not  to  set  up  another.  To 
depart  from  the  orders  laid  down  by  the  Congress  and  the  legis¬ 
latures  would  be  to  exceed  their  powers,  they  argued,  and  to 
betray  the  trust  placed  in  them  by  their  countrymen. 

To  their  pleas,  Randolph  of  Virginia  replied:  “When  the 
salvation  of  the  republic  is  at  stake,  it  would  be  treason  to  our 
trust  not  to  propose  what  we  find  necessary.”  Hamilton  frankly 
said  that  on  the  point  of  their  powers  he  had  no  scruples  because 
the  states  would  have  to  approve  their  work  in  the  end.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  view  won  the  day.  The  convention  put  aside  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  began  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution.  Thus 
one  question  was  settled  by  the  clear-cut  victory  of  a  majority 
over  a  minority. 

A  Government  of  States  or  People?  The  Answer  is  “  Com¬ 
promise.”  One  principle  of  the  Articles,  at  least,  the  spokesmen 
of  the  smaller  states  were  determined  to  carry  into  the  new  plan : 
equal  voting  power  among  the  states  in  any  new  congress  to  be 
formed.  Their  alarm  reached  fever  heat  when  Edmund  Randolph 
presented  the  Virginia  Plan.  This  scheme  called  for  a  Congress 
consisting  of  two  houses  to  be  made  up  of  members  allotted 
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among  the  states  according  to  their  respective  wealth  or  free 
white  population,  as  the  convention  might  decide. 

When  this  Plan  was  offered,  William  Paterson  of  New  Jersey- 
shouted  out  that  neither  he  nor  his  state  would  ever  bow  to 
such  tyranny  as  unequal  representation.  In  place  of  the  Virginia 
Plan,  he  therefore  offered  the  New  Jersey  Plan.  Paterson’s 
project  called  for  a  Congress  of  one  house  only,  composed  of 
members  representing  states,  not  wealth  or  population,  and 
gave  to  each  state  the  same  voting  strength  as  to  every  other 
state.  Speaking  for  the  more  populous  states,  James  Wilson 
of  Pennsylvania  opposed  this  scheme  for  equality.  It  was  ab¬ 
surd,  he  said,  for  180,000  people  in  one  state  to  have  the 
same  voting  power  in  national  councils  as  750,000  people  in 
another  state.  “  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,”  he  said, 
“  is  candid.  He  declares  his  opinion  boldly.  ...  I  will  be 
equally  candid.  ...  I  will  never  confederate  on  his  principles.” 

On  this  question  the  convention  was  deadlocked  for  a  long 
time  and  seemed  about  to  close  in  despair.  As  one  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  remarked,  it  was  “scarce  held  together  by  the  strength  of 
a  hair.”  Here  the  day  was  saved  not  by  the  victory  of  one  side, 
but  by  a  compromise.  Both  sides  won  something  and  gave  up 
something.  In  the  plan  for  the  new  Congress  the  demand  of  the 
smaller  states  was  partly  met  by  giving  each  state  two  members 
of  the  Senate;  while  all  the  states  were  assigned  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  according  to  their  population. 

Shall  the  People  Have  a  Share  in  Government?  The  Answer 
Is  “  Yes.”  From  day  to  day  the  convention  was  plagued  by 
the  issue:  What  share  shall  the  people  have  in  the  new  govern¬ 
ment?  Under  the  Articles  there  were  no  popular  elections,  for 
delegates  in  the  Congress  were  chosen  by  the  state  legislatures; 
but  the  question  of  democracy  could  not  be  avoided  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  if  a  new  plan  of  government  was  to  be  adopted.  It, 
however,  raised  a  storm.  Many  members  expressed  a  deep  dis¬ 
trust  of  “  the  people,”  a  distrust  as  deep  as  they  felt  for  monarchy. 
Indeed  one  or  two  were  inclined  to  prefer  a  monarchy  or  an 
“aristocracy  of  wealth  and  talents.”  The  “dangers”  of  popular 
rule  were  portrayed  by  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  in 
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these  words:  “All  the  evils  we  experience  flow  from  an  excess 
of  democracy.  The  people  do  not  want  virtue  but  are  the  dupes 
of  pretended  patriots.  ...  I  have  been  too  republican  hereto¬ 
fore  but  have  been  taught  by  experience  the  danger  of  a  leveling 
spirit.”  So  he  thought  that  the  people  should  have  as  little  to  do 
as  possible  with  government.  Others  agreed  with  him  and  sought 
to  put  a  brake  on  the  people  by  allowing  them  to  vote,  if  at  all, 
for  rich  men  only.  Charles  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina .  argued 
that  no  one  should  be  elected  President  who  was  not  worth 
$100,000  and  that  members  of  Congress  and  federal  judges 
should  be  large  property  owners. 

But  many  members  of  the  convention  did  not  agree  with  such 
“high-toned”  notions  of  government.  Franklin  and  Wilson, 
both  from  Pennsylvania,  championed  popular  elections  on  prin¬ 
ciple.  Madison  insisted  that  at  least  one  part  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  should  rest  on  the  broad  foundation  of  the  people  and  thus 
draw  their  affections  to  it.  In  this  connection  it  was  also  pointed 
out  that  members  of  Congress  elected  by  state  legislatures  were 
dependent  upon  state  politics  and  could  not  take  the  broad, 
national  view.  It  had  been  the  jealousies  of  states  which  had 
brought  the  Union  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

Out  of  the  clash  came  more  compromise.  One  branch,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  elected 
directly  by  the  voters.  Members  of  the  Senate,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  to  be  elected  by  state  legislatures.  The  President 
was  to  be  chosen  indirectly  (p.  176);  while  federal  judges,  not 
elected  at  all,  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate. 
Besides,  the  whole  system  of  checks  and  balances  (p.  177)  was 
to  operate  as  a  “brake”  on  popular  elections. 

Who  Shall  Vote?  The  States  Shall  Decide.  Associated  with 
the  issue  of  democracy  was  that  of  the  suffrage.  Since  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  were  to  be  elected,  who  should 
be  allowed  to  vote  for  them?  This  brought  on  a  battle  in  the 
convention.  Gouverneur  Morris  proposed  that  only  landowners 
should  have  the  right  to  take  part  in  congressional  elections. 
Madison  replied  that  such  a  limitation  on  the  suffrage  would 
not  help  much  because  farmers  had  the  suffrage  in  the  states 
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and  had  elected  the  legislatures  which  had  made  so  much  trouble 
(p.  161).  Owing  to  sharp  differences  of  opinion,  no  agreement 
could  be  reached.  In  the  end  the  convention  simply  dodged  this 
issue.  It  decided  that  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  elected  in  each  state  by  the  persons  who  could  vote 
there  for  members  of  “the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state 
legislature.”  Thus  the  matter  was  left  to  the  states  to  settle  for 
themselves. 

How  Shall  the  Commercial  and  Planting  Interests  Be  Ad¬ 
justed?  A  Balance  Is  Devised.  After  the  debates  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  had  gone  on  for  a 
time,  Madison  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the 
real  division  of  interest 
was  not  between  the 
large  and  the  small  states 
as  such.  He  found  a  deep- 
seated  cause  of  trouble 
in  the  differences  between 
the  Southern  planting 
section  founded  on  slave 
labor  and  the  Northern 
commercial  section  en¬ 
gaged  extensively  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  trade.  Nei¬ 
ther  in  wealth  nor  in 
white  population  were 
the  Southern  states  equal 
to  those  of  the  North. 
Counting  Delaware, 
there  were  six  of  the 
former  against  seven  of  the  latter.  Weaker  in  population  or 
voting  strength,  Southern  states  were  afraid  that  the  Northern 
majority  might  lay  an  unfair  burden  of  taxes  on  them.  Planters 
depended  for  their  prosperity  mainly  upon  the  sale  of  rice,  tobacco, 
and  other  staples  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe  and  the  free  import 
of  manufactures  in  exchange.  So  they  feared  that  a  congress 
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controlled  by  Northern  merchants  and  manufacturers  might 
interfere  with  their  trade  by  putting  a  high  tax  on  imports,  in¬ 
cluding  slaves,  and  otherwise  “regulate”  their  commerce  to 
their  disadvantage. 

The  manufacturing  and  trading  North,  on  the  other  hand, 
believed  that  it  was  necessary  for  Congress  to  regulate  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce.  In  this  way  alone  could  Congress 
prevent  the  states  from  erecting  tariff  walls  against  one  another, 
protect  American  industries  against  European  competitors,  and 
break  down  foreign  interference  with  American  trade.  This 
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clash  between  South  and  North  ran  through  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention,  especially  through  those  dealing  with  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Congress,  taxation,  and  the  regulation  of  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

Speaking  for  their  sectional  interests,  Southern  members  of  the 
1  convention  sought  to  secure  the  largest  possible  representation 
'  in  Congress,  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  checking  its  use  of  the 
I  taxing  power.  They  thought  of  two  ways  to  attain  their  goal. 

I  One  was  to  count  slaves  as  people  in  distributing  representatives 
in  Congress  among  the  states  “according  to  their  population.” 
The  other  was  to  provide  that  direct  taxes  should  be  apportioned 
among  the  states  according  to  the  number  of  their  free  white 
'  inhabitants,  not  their  wealth.  Both  proposals  ran  against  North- 
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ern  interests  and  encountered  strong  objections  from  Northern 
delegates.  Once  more  a  compromise  was  used  to  settle  the 
dispute — a  compromise  “balancing”  the  two  sections.  It  was 
agreed  that  not  all  slaves,  but  three  fifths,  should  be  reckoned 
in  both  ways  as  people — when  representatives  were  divided 
among  the  states  and  when  direct  taxes  were  laid. 

What  Shall  Be  Done  about  Slavery?  Another  Compromise  Is 
Effected.  Over  the  question  of  giving  Congress  the  power  to 
regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  the  sectional  division 
became  acute.  It  was  made  especially  sharp  by  a  debate  on  the 
morals  of  slavery  itself.  To  be  sure,  the  convention  was  not 
called  upon  to  abolish  or  defend  slavery,  but  it  did  have  to  deal 
with  the  slave  trade  under  the  head  of  commerce.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  occasion,  Gouverneur  Morris  denounced 
slavery  as  a  wicked  institution  and  a  curse  of  heaven  on  the 
states  in  which  it  existed.  Mason  of  Virginia  was  scarcely  less 
outspoken,  saying:  “Slavery  discourages  art  and  manufactures. 
The  poor  despise  labor  when  performed  by  slaves.  They  pre¬ 
vent  the  migration  of  whites  who  really  strengthen  and  enrich 
the  country.” 

Slavery,  on  the  other  hand,  had  its  defenders.  Delegates  from 
South  Carolina  argued  that  their  prosperity  rested  on  slave 
labor  and  that  the  high  death  rate  in  the  rice  swamps  made  a 
constant  supply  necessary.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  already 
overstocked  with  slaves,  were  willing  to  prohibit  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  more;  but  South  Carolina  would  not  budge — she  must 
have  more  slaves  or  she  would  not  federate.  Ellsworth  of  Con¬ 
necticut  tried  to  smooth  over  things.  “The  morality  or  wisdom 
of  slavery,”  he  said,  “are  considerations  belonging  to  the  states. 
What  enriches  a  part  enriches  the  whole.  ...  As  population 
increases,  poor  laborers  will  be  so  plenty  as  to  render  slaves 
useless.  Slavery  in  time  will  be  a  speck  in  our  country.” 

Out  of  the  discussion  compromise  again  emerged.  The  con¬ 
vention  did  not  abolish  or  approve  slavery  as  such.  In  giving 
Congress  power  to  regulate  foreign  trade,  it  provided  that  the 
importation  of  slaves  should  not  be  forbidden  for  twenty  years 
and  that  meanwhile  no  import  tax  on  them  should  exceed  $10 
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a  head.  In  relation  to  foreign  trade  again,  the  convention  de¬ 
cided  that  a  two-thirds  vote  should  be  necessary  in  the  Senate 
for  the  ratification  of  every  treaty  with  a  foreign  country.  Thus 
Southern  Senators  could  block  a  commercial  treaty  which  they 
did  not  like.  A  further  concession  was  made  to  the  South  in  the 
clause  ordering  the  return  of  runaway  servants — a  clause  useful 
also  in  the  North  where  white  as  well  as  colored  persons  bound 
to  service  for  a  term  of  years  often  escaped  from  their  masters. 
In  these  ingenious  ways  the  Philadelphia  convention  balanced 
the  commercial  and  planting  interests  in  the  Constitution  and 
helped  to  postpone  for  more  than  half  a  century  “the  irrepres¬ 
sible  conflict”  between  the  interests. 

The  Plan  of  the  New  Government  Is  Drafted 

More  Issues  Are  Raised.  Besides  the  clashes  of  opinions  just 
reviewed,  others  arose  when  the  convention  discussed  the  form 
of  the  new  government.  Of  how  many  branches  shall  it  be  com¬ 
posed?  Shall  there  be  separate  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
departments?  Of  how  many  persons  shall  each  be  composed? 
How  shall  they  be  elected?  What  powers  shall  be  given  to  each 
and  all?  On  these  questions  opinion  ran  one  way  one  day  and 
another  the  next.  Decisions  were  made,  reversed,  and  revised. 
But  in  the  end  fundamental  agreements  were  reached. 

The  Lawmaking  Body— Congress — -Is  Authorized.  The  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  legislature  to  make  laws  for  the  United  States 
was  recognized  by  every  member  of  the  convention.  On  this 
point  there  was  no  debate.  But  what  kind  of  legislature?  One 
ihouse  or  two?  And  how  were  members  to  be  chosen?  For  two 
main  reasons  the  idea  of  two  houses  was  adopted.  This  plan 
permitted  a  compromise  between  the  large  states  and  the  small 
states.  It  also  helped  to  put  a  check  on  the  “turbulence”  of 
[democracy.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  states  were 
lallotted  members  according  to  population  counting  three  fifths 
of  the  slaves  as  people,  and  voters  were  given  a  voice  directly 
through  popular  election.  Besides  affording  an  equality  to  all 
states,  the  Senate  was  to  serve  as  a  check  on  the  lower  house. 

1  Four  devices  were  used  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  First, 
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Senators  were  to  be  chosen  by  state  legislatures  and  not  by 
voters  directly,  and  thus  they  were  removed  one  degree  from 
control  by  the  populace.  Second,  their  term  was  fixed  at  six  years 
instead  of  two,  as  in  the  case  of  the  House.  Third,  to  avoid 
sudden  and  violent  changes,  only  one  third  of  the  Senators  were 
to  be  elected  at  the  same  time;  two  thirds  were  always  to  “hold 
over.”  Finally,  it  was  provided  that  Senators  must  be  at  least 
thirty  years  old,  while  Representatives  need  be  only  twenty- 
five,  for  age  was  supposed  to  be  more  cautious  than  youth. 
Such  was  the  double-chamber,  or  bicameral,  body  which  was  to 
exercise  the  legislative  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Executive  Branch  of  Government — the  Presidency — Is 
Provided.  All  members  knew  that  laws  were  vain  unless  en¬ 
forced;  that  some  kind  of  executive  department  would  have  to 
be  set  up.  Yet  none  of  them  wanted  a  dictator  or  an  absolute 
monarch.  Congress,  they  thought,  could  not  be  counted  upon 
to  carry  its  own  orders  into  effect,  for  that  theory  had  been  tried 
out  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  So  the  New  Jersey 
Plan  called  for  a  council  to  execute  laws;  while  the  Virginia  Plan 
proposed  an  executive  branch  elected  by  Congress,  without 
stating  whether  it  should  consist  of  one  or  more  members.  Torn 
by  a  fear  of  tyranny  on  one  side  and  popular  violence  on  the 
other,  the  convention  sought  to  combine  strength  in  the  executive 
department  with  some  popular  control  over  it. 

To  avoid  the  weakness  of  a  council  likely  to  be  divided  against 
itself,  the  convention  decided  that  the  executive  department 
should  consist  of  one  person,  called  the  President.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assuring  stability  it  gave  him  a  term  of  four  years.  It 
rejected  the  idea  of  a  life  term  for  him,  but  left  the  question  of 
re-election  open.  To  make  certain  that  the  President  could  act 
vigorously  in  enforcing  laws,  the  convention  gave  him  the  entire 
executive  power,  authorized  him  to  name  high  civil  and  military 
officers,  and  made  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy.  To  remove  the  President  from  immediate  dependence  on 
the  voters,  the  convention  provided  that  he  should  be  elected 
indirectly  by  electors  chosen  as  the  state  legislatures  might 
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decide.  As  a  popular  check  on  the  harsh  use  of  his  power,  it 
gave  Congress  the  power  to  oust  him  by  impeachment— the 
House  bringing  charges  and  the  Senate  acting  as  a  final  court. 

The  Judiciary  Is  Framed — Federal  Courts.  It  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  thought  many  leaders  in  the  convention,  to  rely  solely  on 
the  President  to  carry  laws  into  effect.  They  insisted  that  he 
must  be  aided  by  federal  courts  strong  enough  to  compel  states 
and  citizens  to  obey  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  Union.  But 
defenders  of  states’  rights 
were  touchy  on  this  point. 

They  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  judges  appointed  at  the 
S  national  capital  and  freed 
i  entirely  from  local  control 
1  and  customs.  They  recalled 
:  with  horror  the  way  in 
1  which  British  judges  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king  far 
away  in  England  had  tried 
,  and  punished  Americans 
with  a  high  hand  in  colo- 
!  nial  times,  without  using 
j  local  juries.  They  remem¬ 
bered  their  protests  against 
British  schemes  for  making  such  judges  entirely  independent  of 
the  people.  Yet,  they  agreed,  courts  of  some  kind  would  be 
desirable.  So  they  consented  to  the  creation  of  a  Supreme  Court 
:to  review  cases  after  they  had  been  heard  in  lower  state  courts, 
and  finally  they  approved  a  plan  for  allowing  Congress  to  es- 
!  tablish  inferior  federal  courts  in  case  they  were  deemed  necessary. 

Checks  and  Balances  Are  Created.  Thus  the  framers  of  the 
j  Constitution  arranged  to  divide  all  the  power  of  the  Federal 
I  Government  among  three  branches — legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial.  Strictly  speaking,  we  might  say  four  branches, 
because  the  legislature,  as  we  have  seen,  was  composed  of 
two  houses  free  to  check  each  other;  and  one  of  them,  the  Sen- 
|  ate,  was  made  a  check  on  the  President  through  its  right  to  ratify 
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treaties  and  appointments.  “The  accumulation  of  all  powers,  leg¬ 
islative,  executive,  and  judicial,  in  the  same  hands,”  wrote  Madi¬ 
son,  “whether  of  one,  a  few,  or  many,  and  whether  hereditary, 
self-appointed,  or  elective,  may  justly  be  pronounced  the  very 
definition  of  tyranny.”  In  this  manner  the  convention  tried  to 
distribute  the  power  as  widely  as  possible  to  prevent  the  tyranny 
of  one  man  or  many. 

Henceforward  laws  were  to  be  made  by  a  legislature  divided 
into  two  houses,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be  apportioned 
on  a  different  basis,  elected  in  different  ways,  and  to  serve  for 
different  terms.  A  veto  on  the  acts  of  this  Congress  was  vested 
in  a  President  who  was  to  be  elected  indirectly,  to  serve  four 
years,  not  two  like  the  members  of  the  House  or  six  like  the 
Senators,  and  to  be  removed  only  by  the  difficult  process  of 
impeachment.  After  a  law  had  run  the  gantlet  of  both  houses 
and  the  President,  it  was  to  be  subject  to  interpretation  by 
federal  judges  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  serving  for  life.  Thus  it  was  made  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  any  political  party  to  get  hold  of  all  branches  of  the 
government  at  a  single  popular  election.  As  Hamilton  remarked, 
the  friends  of  sound  government  considered  “every  institution 
calculated  to  restrain  the  excess  of  lawmaking  and  to  keep 
things  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  happen  to  be  at  any  given 
period  as  more  likely  to  do  good  than  harm.” 

New  Specific  Powers  over  Taxation,  Commerce,  and  Money 
Are  Given  to  Congress.  All  members  of  the  convention  agreed 
that  the  new  government  would  need  money  to  meet  its  running 
expenses  and  pay  the  debts  inherited  from  revolutionary  times. 
In  other  words  it  would  need  taxing  powers  which  the  old  Con¬ 
gress  had  not  possessed.  When  once  the  dispute  over  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  direct  taxes  among  slave  states  was  settled,  other 
points  were  fairly  easy  to  handle.  It  was  a  simple  matter  to 
decide  that  Congress  should  have  the  power  to  lay  and  collect 
“taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises.”  In  this  way  it  was  freed 
from  dependence  upon  stubborn  and  tardy  state  legislatures 
and  enabled  to  collect  money  directly  from  citizens.  Some  regu¬ 
lation  of  commerce  was  as  necessary  as  taxation.  No  one  could 
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say  with  a  straight  face  that  the  anarchy  in  trade  created  by 
state  tariffs  should  be  endured  any  longer.  Hence  after  conces¬ 
sions  had  been  made  to  the  planting  states,  the  convention 
vested  in  Congress  full  power  to  regulate  both  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  To  clear  up  the  money  muddle,  Congress 
was  given  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof, 
and  the  states  were  forbidden  to  emit  bills  of  credit  or  paper 
notes  such  as  farmers  had  been  demanding  in  the  past. 

National  Defense  Is  Sanctioned.  Although  the  delegates  feared 
a  great  army  and  militarism  in  every  form,  they  knew  that 
provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  national  defense.  The  old 
practice  of  relying  upon  the  states  to  furnish  quotas  of  soldiers 
had  so  evidently  failed  that  further  reliance  upon  it  was  out  of 
the  question.  As  in  the  case  of  taxes,  a  direct  authority  over 
individual  citizens  was  demanded.  Therefore  Congress  was 
granted  full  power  to  raise  and  support  armies,  employ  the  state 
militia,  and  build  and  maintain  a  navy.  Thus  it  could  call  upon 
all  able-bodied  citizens  for  service  in  war  if  required  by  the  nature 
l  of  a  crisis. 

Broad  and  General  Powers  Are  Conferred  on  the  Government. 

Although  some  delegates  in  the  convention  believed  that  a  mere 
j  “enumeration”  of  powers  was  enough,  a  majority  held  the  view 
i  that  some  broader  powers  must  be  added,  to  meet  unforeseen 
conditions.  The  majority  expressed  its  conviction  in  the  form 
:  of  a  resolution  that  Congress  should  have  the  power  “to  legislate 
!  in  all  cases  for  the  general  interest  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  in  those  to  which  the  states  are  separately  incompetent.” 
To  realize  this  plan  the  convention  put  two  special  clauses  in  the 
Constitution. 

The  first,  added  to  the  clause  giving  Congress  the  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  runs  as  follows:  “To  pay  the  debts  and 
:!  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States.”  The  second  general  provision  gave  Congress 
the  power  to  make  all  laws  “necessary  and  proper”  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
the  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  any 
i  officer  thereof.  From  the  first  session  of  Congress  to  the  last  the 
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general  clauses  have  been  appealed  to  in  support  of  laws  not 
authorized  by  any  of  the  powers  expressly  mentioned.  Without 
such  broad  powers  the  Government  of  the  United  States  could 
not  have  dealt  with  new  problems  of  banking,  commerce,  rail¬ 
ways,  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  as  they  arose  in  the  later 
history  of  the  nation. 

Restraints  Are  Laid  on  States.  Mindful  of  the  ways  in  which 
state  governments,  under  pressure  from  farmers  and  debtors, 
had  tossed  to  and  fro,  the  convention  decided  to  put  the  states 
in  restraint.  Under  the  control  of  these  classes,  legislatures  had 
enacted  paper-money  laws  enabling  debtors  to  pay  their  debts 
in  “cheap  money.”  The  Constitution  put  an  end  to  such  prac¬ 
tices  by  providing  that  no  state  could  emit  bills  of  credit  or  make 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  legal  tender  [lawful  money]  in  the 
payment  of  debts.  State  legislatures  had  passed  laws  allowing 
people  to  pay  their  debts  by  turning  over  to  creditors  land  or 
personal  property;  they  had  repealed  the  charter  of  an  endowed 
college  and  taken  the  management  from  the  hands  of  the  lawful 
trustees;  and  they  had  otherwise  interfered  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  private  agreements.  With  such  events  in  mind,  the 
convention  put  into  the  Constitution  a  clause  forbidding  states 
“to  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts.”  Remembering  how  the 
farmers  of  Massachusetts  had  rioted  against  the  state  govern¬ 
ment,  the  convention  added  a  brief  sentence  declaring  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  could  send  federal  soldiers  to 
suppress  domestic  insurrection  whenever  called  upon  by  the 
legislature  or,  if  it  was  not  in  session,  by  the  governor  of  the 
state.  To  make  sure  that  these  restraints  on  the  states  would 
not  be  dead  letters,  the  convention  made  the  federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  laws,  and  treaties  the  supreme  law  of  the  land — to  be  en¬ 
forced  by  the  President  and  national  judges. 

Power  to  Amend  the  Constitution  Is  Granted.  Aware  that  its 
work  was  not  perfect,  that  changes  would  come,  and  that  the 
people  would  want  to  alter  the  Constitution  in  years  to  follow, 
the  convention  provided  for  amending  its  handiwork  to  meet 
new  conditions.  It  empowered  Congress  to  call  a  new  convention 
on  appeal  from  the  legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  states.  It 
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also  authorized  Congress  itself,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  propose 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  All  amendments,  whether 
proposed  by  a  convention  or  by  Congress,  were  to  go  into  force 
when  ratified  by  three  fourths  of  the  states,  either  through  their 
legislatures  or  through  special  state  conventions.  In  this  way 
the  old  rule  of  ratification  by  all  the  states,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  was  cast  aside,  much  to  the  distress 
of  advocates  who  clung  to  states’  rights  through  thick  and  thin. 

The  Constitution  Is  Ratified 

A  Method  of  Ratification  Is  Adopted.  After  the  plan  of  the 
new  government  was  drafted,  the  convention  faced  a  final  issue : 
How  shall  it  be  ratified  or  put  into  force?  On  this  point  the  call 
for  the  convention  seemed  to  allow  only  one  opinion.  The 
Articles  of  Confederation,  still  in  effect,  provided  that  amend¬ 
ments  could  be  made  in  just  one  way,  that  is,  by  unanimous 
vote  of  all  state  delegations  in  the  Congress  and  by  the  approval 
of  all  the  states  themselves.  Under  this  law  the  convention  had 
been  summoned;  and  the  call  itself  had  expressly  stated  that  all 
changes  proposed  by  the  convention  must  be  reported  to  the 
Congress  for  adoption  or  rejection  and  then,  if  approved,  sent 
to  the  states  for  their  adoption  or  approval. 

To  obey  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  would  have  defeated  the 
purpose  of  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution.  They  knew 
that  the  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  were  openly  hostile 
to  such  drastic  changes  as  they  had  suggested.  Unanimous 
ratification  thus  seemed  impossible.  Therefore  the  delegates 
;  decided  upon  another  plan.  They  sent  the  new  Constitution 
!  to  the  old  Congress  and  they  advised  it  in  turn  to  transmit 
!  the  document  to  the  state  legislatures,  with  a  recommendation 
that  they  pass  it  on  to  state  conventions  called  especially  for 
|  the  purpose  of  approving  or  rejecting  it.  In  this  way  state  leg- 
i  islatures  were  to  be  stripped  of  their  power  to  defeat  ratifica¬ 
tion. 

One  more  ticklish  point  remained:  What  number  of  states 
shall  be  necessary  to  put  the  new  Constitution  into  force? 
Attempts  to  amend  the  Articles  in  the  past  had  failed  because 
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every  amendment  had  to  be  approved  by  every  state  and  there 
was  always  one  state  unwilling  to  consent.  The  opposition  to 
the  new  plan  would  certainly  be  very  strong.  Rhode  Island  had 
even  refused  to  take  part  in  framing  it  and  its  hostility  to  the 
whole  project  was  well  known.  So  the  convention  proposed  that, 
after  at  least  nine  states  had  approved  it,  the  Constitution 
should  go  into  effect  as  between  the  states  so  approving,  leaving 
the  others  out  in  the  cold. 

The  Constitution  Is  Laid  before  the  Public.  On  September  17, 
1787,  the  Constitution  was  formally  adopted  by  the  convention, 
with  several  delegates  refusing  to  sign  it.  After  nearly  four 
months  of  debate  in  secret  sessions  had  passed,  the  delegates 
flung  open  the  doors  of  the  hall  in  which  they  had  met,  gave  to 
the  public  their  finished  plan,  and  handed  copies  over  to  the 
old  Congress,  now  about  to  close  its  unhappy  career.  The  Con¬ 
gress  passed  the  draft  of  the  Constitution  along  to  the  states. 
In  each  state  the  legislature  called  upon  the  voters  to  choose 
delegates  to  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  approving  or  reject¬ 
ing  the  plan.  In  a  majority  of  states  the  elections  were  hotly 
contested.  Merchants,  manufacturers,  owners  of  government 
bonds,  artisans  in  the  towns,  and  planters  along  the  seaboard 
were  generally  in  favor  of  ratification.  Farmers  in  the  interior, 
especially  those  heavily  in  debt,  were  generally  against  it.  It  is 
useless  to  deny  that  bad  temper  was  aroused  and  that  the  debate 
over  ratification  was  widespread  and  bitter. 

The  New  Plan  of  Government  Encounters  Bitter  Opposition. 
Floods  of  criticism  descended  upon  the  Constitution.  “Fraud¬ 
ulent  usurpation!”  cried  Gerry,  who  had  refused  to  sign  it.  “A 
monster”  out  of  the  “thick  veil  of  secrecy!”  declaimed  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  newspaper.  “An  iron-handed  despotism  will  be  the 
result,”  prophesied  a  third.  “We,  The  low  born,’”  sarcastically 
wrote  a  fourth,  “will  now  admit  the  ‘six  hundred  well-born’ 
immediately  to  establish  this  most  noble,  most  excellent,  and 
truly  divine  constitution.”  The  President  will  become  a  king; 
Congress  will  be  as  tyrannical  as  Parliament  in  the  old  days; 
the  states  will  be  swallowed  up;  the  rights  of  the  people  will  be 
trampled  upon;  the  poor  man’s  justice  will  be  lost  in  the  endless 
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delays  of  the  federal  courts.  Such  was  the  tone  of  the  protests 
against  ratification. 

The  New  Plan  of  Government  Is  Eloquently  Defended. 

Deeply  moved  by  the  outburst  of  opposition,  Hamilton,  Mad¬ 
ison,  and  John  Jay  vigorously  used  their  pens  and  voices  in 
defense  of  the  Constitution.  In  a  series  of  newspaper  articles 
they  discussed  and  argued  for  it  with  eloquence  and  learning. 
They  explained  every  important  clause  of  the  proposed  plan  of 
government  and  answered  criticisms.  These  papers,  afterward 
collected  and  published  in  a  volume  known  as  the  “Federalist,” 
form  the  finest  commentary  on  the  Constitution  that  has  ever 
been  printed.  It  takes  its  place,  moreover,  among  the  wisest  and 
greatest  treatises  on  government  written  in  any  language  in 
any  time. 

Other  citizens,  not  so  gifted,  were  no  less  earnest  in  their  sup¬ 
port  of  ratification.  In  private  correspondence,  editorials,  pam¬ 
phlets,  and  letters  to  the  newspapers,  they  too  urged  their  coun¬ 
trymen  to  forget  local  jealousies  and  accept  the  Constitution 
which,  in  spite*  of  its  Refects  great  or  small,  was  the  only  guar¬ 
antee  against  confusion  at  home  and  weakness  abroad. 

State  Conventions  Vote  on  the  Constitution.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  1787,  three  states  had  ratified  the  Constitution: 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey  unanimously  and  Pennsylvania  after 
a  short  though  heated  contest.  Connecticut  and  Georgia  fol¬ 
lowed  early  the  next  year.  Then  came  the  political  battle  royal 
in  Massachusetts,  ending  with  ratification  in  February  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  187  votes  to  168.  In  the  spring  came  the 
report  that  Maryland  and  South  Carolina  were  “under  the  new 
roof.”  On  June  21,  New  Hampshire,  where  the  sentiment  had 
been  at  first  critical  enough  to  defeat  the  Constitution,  approved 
the  new  plan,  influenced  by  the  favorable  decision  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Nine  states  had  now  accepted  the  Constitution  and  were 
to  be  united  in  the  new  commonwealth  whether  more  saw  fit  to 
join  or  not.  Swift  couriers  were  sent  to  carry  the  glad  tidings 
to  New  York  and  Virginia,  where  the  question  of  ratification 
was  still  undecided. 

By  the  time  the  news  of  New  Hampshire’s  action  arrived, 
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however,  Virginia,  after  a  long  and  searching  debate,  had  given 
its  approval  by  a  narrow  margin,  leaving  New  York  as  the  next 
seat  of  anxiety.  In  that  state  the  popular  vote  for  the  delegates 
to  the  convention  had  been  clearly  and  heavily  against  ratifica¬ 
tion.  But  events  finally  showed  the  futility  of  resistance,  and 
Hamilton  was  at  last  able  to  marshal  there  a  majority  of  thirty 
to  twenty-seven  members  in  favor  of  the  Constitution. 

The  great  campaign  was  over.  All  the  states  except  North  Car¬ 
olina  and  Rhode  Island  had  ratified.  Upon  the  eleven  states  the 
Constitution  was  already  binding.  For  them  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  go  into  effect.  “The  sloop  Anarchy,”  wrote  an 
excited  journalist,  “when  last  heard  from  was  ashore  on  Union 
rocks.” 

Pride  Is  Taken  in  the  Achievement.  With  good  reason  the 
leaders  who  had  brought  about  the  framing  and  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  rejoiced  in  the  achievement.  They  had  secured  the 
establishment  of  a  competent  government  without  resorting 
to  the  sword,  to  a  monarchy,  or  to  a  dictatorship.  They  had 
accomplished  that  end  by  proposing  plans  to  the  public,  by 
carrying  on  discussions,  by  moving  the  Congress  and  the  state 
legislatures  to  action,  by  debate  and  compromise  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  convention,  and  by  winning  support  from  voters.  As 
Washington  said,  they  did  not  regard  the  Constitution  as  per¬ 
fect,  but  they  believed  that  it  was  the  best  plan  that  could  be 
adopted  in  the  circumstances,  given  the  many  interests  and 
views  that  prevailed  in  the  country.  Moreover,  as  he  added, 
they  had  made  provisions  in  the  Constitution  for  changes  or 
amendments  that  might  be  deemed  desirable  in  years  to  come. 
On  such  grounds  they  believed — and  rightly — that  they  had  set 
an  example  to  the  world  of  a  government  established  by  leader¬ 
ship,  discussion,  negotiation,  and  popular  action  rather  than 
by  force. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  What  were  the  weaknesses  in  the  form  of  the  confederate  gov¬ 
ernment? 

2.  List  the  essential  powers  which  it  lacked. 

3.  How  did  currency  disorders  block  commercial  progress? 
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4.  By  what  practices  did  states  interfere  with  interstate  commerce? 

5.  Give  some  of  the  grounds  for  discontent  among  farmers. 

6.  Discuss  the  role  of  leaders  in  bringing  about  the  constitutional 
convention. 

7.  Show  that  members  of  the  convention  were  experienced  men 
of  affairs. 

8.  List  the  chief  problems  before  the  convention. 

9.  Summarize  the  leading  compromises  adopted. 

10.  Describe  the  form  of  the  new  government — legislative,  execu¬ 
tive,  and  judicial. 

11.  Enumerate  the  specific  powers  conferred  upon  the  government. 

12.  In  what  language  were  broad  and  general  powers  conferred? 

13.  What  restraints  were  laid  upon  the  states? 

14.  In  what  ways  did  provisions  for  ratifying  and  amending  the 
Constitution  differ  from  those  contained  in  the  Articles  of  Confed¬ 
eration? 

15.  What  elements  in  the  country  were  in  favor  of  ratification? 
What  were  opposed  to  it? 

16.  How  was  ratification  carried  out? 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  Economic  affairs  that  concerned  people  in  all  the  states. 
(2)  “The  check  and  balance  system”  of  the  Constitution.  (3)  The 
Constitution  conferred  general  as  well  as  specific  powers  on  the 
Federal  Government.  (4)  A  constitutional  government  is  one  of 
limited  power.  (5)  The  Constitution  grew  out  of  revolutionary  and 
colonial  experience.  (6)  The  Constitution  contained  no  general 
“bill  of  rights.”  (7)  The  Constitution  contains  within  itself  specific 
provisions  for  adapting  it  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  present  and 
future  generations. 
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Research  Topics 

English  Treatment  of  American  Commerce.  Callender,  Economic 
History  of  the  United  States,  pp.  210-220. 

Financial  Condition  of  the  United  States.  Fiske,  Critical  Period  of 
American  History,  pp.  163-186. 

Disordered  Commerce.  Fiske,  pp.  134-162. 

Selfish  Conduct  of  the  States.  Callender,  pp.  185-191. 

The  Failure  of  the  Confederation.  Elson,  History  of  the  United 
States,  pp.  293-301. 

Formation  of  the  Constitution.  (1)  The  plans  before  the  convention, 
Fiske,  pp.  236-249;  (2)  the  great  compromise,  Fiske,  pp.  250-255; 
(3)  slavery  and  the  convention,  Fiske,  pp.  256-266;  and  (4)  the  frame 
of  government,  Fiske,  pp.  275-301;  Elson,  pp.  328-334. 

Biographical  Studies.  Look  up  the  history  and  services  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  convention  in  any  good  encyclopedia. 

Ratification  of  the  Constitution.  Hart,  American  History  Told  by 
Contemporaries,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  233-254;  Elson,  pp.  313-320. 

Source  Study.  Compare  the  Constitution  and  Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  frame  of  government;  (2)  powers  of 
Congress;  (3)  limits  on  states;  and  (4)  methods  of  amendment.  Every 
line  of  the  Constitution  should  be  read  and  reread  in  the  light  of  the 
historical  circumstances  set  forth  in  this  chapter.  See  Appendix. 
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THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT  IS  STEERED  THROUGH 
TROUBLED  YEARS  (1789-1801) 

Federal  Authorities  Are  Chosen  and  Installed 

The  Constitution  at  First  Is  a  Mere  Plan.  Although  duly 
ratified  by  eleven  states  and  in  effect  as  a  kind  of  contract  be¬ 
tween  them,  the  Constitution  was  merely  a  plan  on  paper  in 
the  autumn  of  1788.  Like  the  rules  of  a  baseball  game,  it  laid 
down  principles  for  action — on  a  national  scale.  It  could  become 
a  living  thing  only  when  persons  who  believed  in  it  were  willing 
to  run  for  office  under  it,  take  office  in  the  new  government  for 
which  it  provided,  and  set  about  making  it  work.  Even  they 
could  do  nothing  without  widespread  support  on  the  part  of 
citizens  determined  to  see  the  plan  through.  The  Constitution 
was  simply  a  general  sketch  of  things  to  be  done.  It  did  not  go 
into  details  on  many  matters.  Hence  many  laws  had  to  be  passed, 
taxes  laid  and  collected,  and  actions  taken  on  other  specific  points. 

Elections  Are  Held.  As  soon  as  the  news  that  the  Constitution 
had  been  approved  by  eleven  states  reached  the  people,  friends 
of  the  Constitution  began  to  talk  about  “getting  the  right  men” 
into  office:  that  is,  men  who  really  wanted  to  see  the  plan  suc¬ 
ceed.  The  first  election  passed  off  rather  smoothly  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1788-1789,  except  in  a  few  congressional  contests. 
The  legislatures  chose  electors  who  favored  Washington  for 
President,  and  he  accepted  the  office  with  all  the  heavy  burdens 
it  carried.  For  Vice-President  they  chose  John  Adams,  also  a 
leader  during  the  revolutionary  years.  Each  legislature  chose 
the  two  Senators  to  which  the  state  was  entitled,  and  the  voters 
in  the  congressional  districts  selected  members  of  the  lower 
House.  Shortly  after  the  new  year,  1789,  opened,  it  was  known 
who  were  to  form  the  first  government  under  the  Constitution. 
That  must  have  been  exciting  news  for  all  America. 
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The  President  Is  Inaugurated.  Owing  to  many  delays,  both 
houses  of  Congress  did  not  formally  assemble  in  New  York 
until  early  in  April,  1789.  •  Indeed  the  members  straggled  in  so 
slowly  that  many  persons  were  afraid  the  Government  could  not 


Courtesy,  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Inauguration  of  Washington,  1789 
A  group  by  Dwight  Franklin,  in  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York 

get  started  after  all.  But  at  last  Congress  was  ready.  It  counted 
the  electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  and  an¬ 
nounced  a  unanimous  vote  for  Washington  and  the  selection  of 
John  Adams  for  the  second  place.  Washington  made  the  long 
journey  to  New  York  and,  on  April  30,  1789,  took  the  oath  of 
office  at  Federal  Hall  in  Wall  Street.  “Long  live  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  President  of  the  United  States!”  cried  Chancellor  Living- 
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ston  as  soon  as  the  General  had  kissed  the  Bible.  The  cry 
was  caught  up  by  crowds  in  the  streets  and  given  back  amid 
prolonged  cheers.  The  experiment  in  popular  government  was 
launched ! 

Friends  of  the  Constitution  Assume  Responsibility  for  Making 
It  Work.  When  the  roll  of  the  new  government  was  made  out, 
it  became  clear  that  friends  of  the  Constitution  held  most  of 
the  important  positions.  Indeed  many  members  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  convention  were  on  the  list.  In  the  first  Congress  under 
the  Constitution  were  eleven  Senators,  headed  by  Robert  Morris, 
the  financier,  who  had  helped  to  draft  the  Constitution.  Several 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  James  Madison 
in  the  van,  had  also  served  at  Philadelphia.  Washington  had 
acted  as  president  of  the  constitutional  convention.  In  selecting 
high  officers  to  work  under  him  he  was  careful  to  pick  men  in 
sympathy  with  the  experiment.  He  chose,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Alexander  Hamilton  who  had  labored  hard  for  the 
new  plan.  General  Knox,  head  of  the  War  Department,  and 
Edmund  Randolph,  the  Attorney-General,  were  likewise  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  project — the  latter  with  some  reservations,  how¬ 
ever.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  some  members  of  Congress  who 
had  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution;  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  selected  as  Secretary  of  State,  had  expressed  some 
doubts  about  parts  of  it.  But  on  the  whole  the  Government 
was  composed  of  men  determined  to  make  it  succeed. 

After  Congress  created  the  judicial  system  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  and  various  minor  offices  necessary  to  carry  out 
orders,  President  Washington  took  care,  as  a  rule,  to  fill  the 
posts  with  men  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  his  administration. 
Every  member  appointed  to  serve  in  the  courts — the  federal 
judiciary — from  the  Chief  Justice,  John  Jay,  down  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  judges,  had  favored  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution. 
A  majority  had  been  members  of  the  Philadelphia  convention 
or  of  state  ratifying  conventions.  In  choosing  minor  officers, 
such  as  United  States  marshals  and  tax  collectors,  Washington 
did  at  first  try  to  win  over  some  former  opponents  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  by  giving  them  positions  in  the  Government,  but  later 
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he  decided  to  appoint  no  person  openly  opposed  to  his  admin¬ 
istration.  His  final  decision  he  defended  on  the  reasonable  ground 
that  a  government  can  succeed  only  when  carried  on  mainly 
by  officials  who  want  it  to  succeed. 

The  Solution  of  Basic  Problems  Is  Undertaken 

The  Constitution  Is  Amended  to  Satisfy  the  Opposition.  The 
inauguration  of  Washington  amid  the  acclaim  of  his  countrymen 
did  not,  of  course,  immediately  stop  the  turmoil  which  had 
marked  the  fierce  contest  over  ratification.  Those  who  had  been 
outvoted  did  not  change  their  opinions  overnight.  Of  this  fact 
the  leaders  who  gathered  around  Washington  were  well  aware. 
They  knew  that  the  Constitution  had  been  approved  by  narrow 
majorities  in  the  great  states  of  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and 
New  York.  They  saw  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  still 
out  of  the  Union — the  former  refusing  to  join  until  November, 
1789,  and  the  latter  until  May,  1790.  They  also  had  before 
them  long  lists  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution  proposed  by 
state  ratifying  conventions. 

To  overcome  this  opposition,  as  far  as  possible,  Madison 
proposed  and  Congress  adopted  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  Ten  of  the  propositions,  duly  ratified  by  the  states, 
went  into  force  in  1791.  These  amendments  were  very  important, 
for  they  proclaimed  democratic  principles  not  set  forth  in  the 
original  document.  They  forbade  Congress  to  make  any  law 
respecting  the  establishment  of  religion  or  abridging  freedom  of 
religious  worship,  speech,  or  press.  They  guaranteed  to  the 
people  the  right  to  assemble  peaceably  and  petition  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  They  declared  that  all  persons 
charged  with  crimes  by  federal  officers  were  to  have  the  right 
to  formal  accusation  by  grand  jury  and  trial  by  jury  in  open 
court.  The  Tenth  Amendment  plainly  reserved  to  the  states 
or  the  people  all  powers  not  given  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  Constitution,  or  denied  to  the  states.  Seven  years  later  the 
eleventh  amendment  was  added  in  the  same  spirit,  after  a  heated 
debate  over  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  permitting  a 
citizen  of  another  state  to  sue  Georgia  against  her  will.  This 
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amendment  forbade  federal  courts  to  hear  any  suit  brought  by 
a  citizen  against  a  state. 

Revenue  Is  Raised— the  Protective  Tariff.  Money  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the  Government  and  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt.  It  had  to  be  raised  by  taxation.  But 
what  was  to  be  taxed  and  who  was  to  pay?  That  question  made 
trouble  for  Congress,  for  it  meant  stirring  up  resentments  among 
various  classes  of  taxpayers.  Several  schemes  were  adopted 
during  the  years  from  1789  to  1800:  an  excise  tax  on  whisky,  a 
tax  on  carriages,  snuff,  auction  sales,  and  finally  on  lands,  houses, 
and  slaves.  As  a  distinct  shock  to  the  public  came  a  stamjp  tax 
on  legal  documents  in  1797 — a  reminder  of  old  days  under 
George  III.  Most  important  of  all,  however,  were  the  customs 
taxes  or  duties  on  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries.  The  first  revenue  act  of  1789,  framed  primarily 
to  bring  money  into  the  empty  treasury,  went  beyond  mere 
revenue.  It  declared  that  duties  on  imports  should  be  laid  with 
a  view  to  protecting  American  manufacturers  against  foreign 
competitors.  Hamilton  favored  such  a  “protective  tariff”  in  his 
“Report  on  Manufactures,”  one  of  his  famous  state  papers, 
and  Washington  approved  it  in  a  message  to  Congress.  Protec¬ 
tion,  Hamilton  urged,  would  encourage  the  building  of  more 
factories  in  the  United  States,  create  a  larger  home  market  for 
farm  produce,  help  to  make  the  country  independent  of  other 
nations  for  goods,  and  aid  in  cementing  the  Union.  On  this  as 
on  other  points,  he  aroused  opposition.  Many  members  of 
Congress,  especially  from  the  South,  declared  that  this  was  just 
another  scheme  for  making  farmers  and  planters  pay  more  for 
the  manufactured  goods  they  bought — in  other  words,  making 
agriculture  support  the  Government  and  benefit  manufacturers. 
But  Congress,  after  long  arguments,  put  the  principle  of  “a 
mild  protective  tariff”  into  effect  in  its  tax  law  of  1792. 

Arrangements  Are  Made  to  Pay  the  National  Debt.  Among 
the  first  problems  before  the  Government  was  that  of  arranging 
to  pay  the  maiiy  debts  which  had  been  piled  up  by  the  Congress 
during  the  Revolution  and  the  following  years.  These  debts 
took  many  forms.  Some  of  them  were  bonds  which  had  been 
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sold  by  the  old  Congress  to  citizens  to  raise  money  for  waging 
war  and  carrying  on  government.  Such  bonds  had  been  sold 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  money  received  for  them  had  varied 
in  value.  A  part  of  it  had  been  in  gold  and  silver.  A  large  part 
had  been  in  paper  notes  issued  by  the  Congress  and  worth  little 
in  coin.  In  additiqn  to  the  bonds  there  were  other  “evidences 
of  indebtedness,”  such  as  paper  promises-to-pay  issued  to  mer¬ 
chants  and  farmers  in  exchange  for  clothing,  boots,  and  food¬ 
stuffs  for  the  army.  Hence  the  actual  values  which  holders  of 
these  evidences  of  indebtedness  had  given  the  old  government 
differed.  For  example,  a  person  who  paid  coin  for  a  thousand- 
dollar  bond  gave  five  or  six  times  more  in  real  value  than  a 
person  who  gave  continental  paper  money  for  it. 

For  this  reason  some  members  of  Congress  believed  that  the 
holders  of  bonds  or  certificates  should  be  treated  separately  or 
by  groups  according  to  the  amounts  they  had  paid  to  the  old 
government.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
on  the  other  hand,  pointed  out  that  this  would  be  a  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  task.  There  were  thousands  of  bonds  and  certifi¬ 
cates  outstanding.  Many  of  them  had  been  sold  to  third  parties 
by  the  original  holders  at  varying  prices.  So  he  proposed  that 
the  new  Government  call  in  all  the  old  continental  bonds  and 
papers,  put  them  in  a  common  account,  and  issue  to  the  holders 
thereof  new  bonds  drawing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  This  opera¬ 
tion  was  called  “consolidating”  and  “funding”  the  debt.  Such 
a  plan,  he  insisted,  would  satisfy  all  creditors,  and  give  the 
Government  a  good  standing  as  a  borrower — “establish  the 
public  credit.”  Finally,  Hamilton’s  plan,  with  some  changes, 
was  adopted. 

The  Federal  Government  Takes  Over  State  Debts.  Hamilton 
turned  next  to  the  debts  of  the  states,  incurred  during  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  Many  of  these  obligations  had  not  been  paid  and  state 
creditors  were  also  clamoring  for  their  money  or  some  kind  of 
settlement.  So  Hamilton  proposed  that  the  Federal  Government 
take  over  such' state  "debts,  add  them  to  the  national  debt — • 
”assuin'er  them,  in  other  words.  This  project  he  defended  not 
merely  on  grounds  of  national  honor.  It  would  give  vigor  to  the 
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Federal  Government  he  believed;  for  it  would  make  all  creditors — • 
people  of  money  and  influence  in  the  several  communities — look 
to  Congress,  rather  than  to  the  states,  for  the  payment  of  their 
claims.  At  length,  by  dint  of  hard  labor,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
Hamilton  carried  this  scheme  into  effect. 

All  Debts  Are  Funded  at  Face  Value.  Connected  with  funding 
and  assumption  was  a  burning  question:  “Should  new  bonds 
be  given  for  old  bonds,  dollar  for  dollar  at  face  value?”  It  was 
well  known  that  thousands  of  patriots  who  had  lent  money  to 
the  governments,  state  and  confederate,  during  the  Revolution, 
had  sold  their  bonds  and  paper  at  low  figures — thirty,  twenty, 
or  ten  cents  on  the  dollar.  It  was  known  that  many  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution  had  sold  their  “promises-to-pay”  or 
“scrip”  for  almost  nothing  to  raise  cash.  Equally  well  known 
was  the  fact  that  other  citizens,  some  of  them  speculators,  had 
bought  up  this  paper  at  low  prices — maybe  at  ten  cents  for  a 
dollar’s  worth — and  would  be  enriched  if  they  were  now  paid 
one  hundred  cents  for  each  dollar’s  worth.  To  many  citizens, 
including  James  Madison,  a  plan  to  pay  dollar  for  dollar  seemed 
unfair — -taking  money  from  taxpayers  to  enrich  speculators. 

So  it  was  suggested  in  Congress  that  a  “discrimination”  be 
made,  that  bondholders  who  had  bought  old  bonds  at  a  low  price 
be  given  new  bonds  equal  to  the  amount  they  had  paid  for  their 
paper  and  that  the  balance  be  given  to  the  original  holders  or 
lenders.  Other  critics  of  Hamilton’s  schemes  urged  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  “scale  the  debt,”  that  is,  redeem  the  old  bonds  at  a  price 
below  face  value — at  a  figure  slightly  -  above  the  market  price. 
Those  who  pressed  for  scaling  pointed  out  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  money  lent  to  the  confederate  and  state  governments  during 
the  Revolution  had  been  paper  money  of  low  value — not  gold 
and  silver;  and  they  urged  that  to  pay  good  money  in  full  for 
the  old  bonds  would  be  unfair  to  taxpayers.  But  against  such 
demands  Hamilton  stood  firm  and  after  yielding  some  points 
he  carried  his  proposal  for  funding  at  face  value. 

A  Place  Is  Agreed  Upon  for  the  Capital.  Without  much  argu¬ 
ment  Congress  voted  to  fund  the  national  debt  at  face  value. 
But  the  bill  for  assuming  and  funding  the  state  debts  split  Con- 
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gress  wide  open.  Southern  members  of  Congress,  especially, 
opposed  it.  They  declared  that  it  was  not  authorized  by  the 
Constitution,  that  it  would  pour  money  into  the  pockets  of 
Northern  speculators  who  had  bought  up  Southern  paper  at 
very  low  prices,  and  that  it  was  a  gross  violation  of  states’  rights. 


Photograph  by  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y . 

The  National  Capitol 


New  England  representatives,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly  favored 
assumption;  and  several  of  them  threatened  to  leave  the  Union 
if  it  was  voted  down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  weeks  leaders  were 
alarmed  lest  the  new  Government  be  broken  up  by  this  dispute. 
Business  in  Congress  was  brought  to  a  deadlock,  and  there 
were  surly  feelings  on  both  sides.  In  a  fright,  Hamilton  appealed 
to  Jefferson  for  help.  By  the  use  of  tact  Jefferson  brought  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  disputants  together  at  a  good  dinner  and  aided  them 
in  making  a  compromise,  a  “deal”  as  it  was  later  called.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  bargain,  enough  Southern  members  of  Congress 
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voted  for  assumption  to  pass  the  bill,  and  they  received  in  ex¬ 
change  Northern  votes  in  favor  of  building  the  new  capital  on 
the  Potomac — after  locating  it  for  a  ten-year  period  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  appease  representatives  from  Pennsylvania.  Thus  in 
a  “gentlemen’s  agreement,”  assumption  of  debts  and  the  locat¬ 
ing  of  the  capital  were  carried  through  Congress. 

A  Currency  and  Banking  System  Is  Designed.  While  clearing 
up  the  public  debt  chaos,  Congress  gave  attention  to  the  cur¬ 
rency  muddle.  By  the  Mint  Act  of  1792]  it  provided  for  the 
minting  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins.  In  taking  this  step  it 
fixed  the  ratio  between  silver  and  gold  at  15  to  1;  that  is,  it 
declared  fifteen  ounces  of  silver  to  be  worth  one  ounce  of  gold. 
At  the  same  time  Hamilton  pressed  for  the  establishment  of  a 
United  States  Bank,  with  branches  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  bank  as  he  pictured  it  was  to  be  a  great  company 
chartered  by  Congress  for  a  term  of  years.  It  was  to  raise  a 
capital  of  $10,000,000  by  selling  stock,  payable  one  fourth  in 
specie  and  three  fourths  in  federal  bonds.  It  was  to  receive 
deposits  and  to  issue  paper  money  under  certain  rules.  From 
the  project,  Hamilton  argued,  many  advantages  would  flow.  It 
would  raise  the  price  of  government  bonds,  thus  improving  the 
credit  of  the  new  Government.  A  common  bank  currency  would 
be  created,  uniform  in  value  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  and  useful  to  business.  Branches  of  the  bank  would  make 
commerce  among  different  sections  easier.  Finally  the  bank 
notes  would  supply  credit  for  business  and  agriculture. 

To  Hamilton’s  surprise  the  scheme  for  a  bank  stirred  up  a 
greater  storm  than  the  assumption  bill.  Many  members  of 
Congress  roundly  denounced  it.  They  declared  that  it  would 
allow  a  private  company  to  issue  money  and  charge  borrowers  a 
high  rate  of  interest  for  using  mere  printed  paper.  Jefferson 
attacked  the  project  and  insisted  that  there  was  not  a  word  in 
the  Constitution  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  bank.  But 
Congress  passed  the  bill  and  President  Washington,  after  hear¬ 
ing  both  sides,  signed  it.  So  in  1791  the  law  creating  the  first 
United  States  Bank  for  a  term  of  twenty  years  went  into 
force. 
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Federal  Courts  Are  Created.  Determined  to  enforce  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  laws  of  the  union  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  Congress  made  provision  for  a  central 
tribunal — the  Supreme  Court — and  created  a  federal  district 
court  for  each  of  the  states.  As  we  have  seen,  President  Washing¬ 
ton  appointed  friends  of  the  Constitution  to  fill  all  the  judge- 
ships.  Agreement  on  the  formation  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
easily  secured  in  Congress,  but  there  was  some  opposition  to 
district  courts.  A  few  critics  thought  that  it  was  enough  to  have 
one  high  court  and  allow  appeals  from  state  and  local  courts  to 
come  before  it  for  review.  In  the  end,  however,  they  were  over¬ 
borne  in  the  contest,  and  a  complete  scheme  of  federal  courts 
was  set  up. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Are  Established.  Exercising  power  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  Constitution,  Congress  provided  in  1790  for  an 
army  to  consist  of  1,216  men  for  the  rank  and  file,  much  to  the 
discontent  of  critics  who  were  honestly  afraid  of  any  federal 
troops  and  wanted  the  Federal  Government  to  rely  solely  on  the 
state  militia  for  national  defense.  At  the  same  time  a  War  De¬ 
partment  was  created  to  take  charge  of  organizing  and  directing 
federal  forces.  For  a  brief  period  nothing  was  done  about  a 
navy.  The  few  vessels  left  at  the  close  of  the  war  for  independence 
had  been  sold,  and  some  people  declared  that  the  United  States 
could  get  along  without  a  navy.  Jefferson  believed  that  a  naval 
establishment  would  sink  the  country  in  debt  and  involve  it  in 
ruinous  conflicts.  But  pirates  were  preying  on  American  com¬ 
merce  and  there  were  war  clouds  on  the  European  horizon.  So 
in  1794  Congress  authorized  the  building  of  six  frigates,  and 
three  of  them  were  launched  three  years  later. 

The  Young  Republic  Runs  into  Hard  Foreign  Problems 

The  French  Monarchy  Falls.  Although  a  wide  ocean  separated 
the  United  States  from  Europe,  Americans  were  unable  to  give 
their  entire  attention  to  domestic  affairs.  Every  great  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  Old  World  awakened  echoes  in  the  New  World. 
Indeed  just  a  few  days  after  Washington  was  inaugurated  pres¬ 
ident  in  1789,  an  earth-shaking  revolution  opened  in  France. 
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The  king,  Louis  XVI,  head  over  heels  in  debt  as  the  result  of 
high  living  at  court  and  costly  wars  (including  aid  to  the  Amer¬ 
icans  in  their  Revolution)  was  forced  to  call  on  his  people  for 
money.  After  trying  other  schemes  to  raise  revenues  without 
success,  he  summoned  the  French  parliament,  or  “Estates  Gen¬ 
eral,”  which  had  not  met  for  one  hundred  fifty  years.  Shortly 
after  it  opened,  the  commoners,  or  “third  estate,”  overthrew 
the  other  estates — the  clergy  and  nobility — and  proclaimed  them¬ 
selves  a  national  assembly  with  full  power  to  govern.  This  was, 
in  itself,  an  act  of  revolution  and  it  shook  France  from  the 
Channel  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Startling  events  then  came  swiftly.  On  July  14,  1789,  a  Paris 
crowd  stormed  the  Bastille,  a  royal  prison  and  symbol  of  the 
king’s  despotic  power,  freed  the  prisoners,  and  destroyed  the 
building.  On  the  night  of  August  4  the  national  assembly  abol¬ 
ished  the  feudal  rights  of  the  nobility,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
commoners  everywhere.  Within  a  few  days  came  the  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,  asserting  the  rule  of  the  people  and  equality 
of  citizens.  Then  the  assembly  drew  up  a  constitution  for  France 
and  in  1791  forced  the  king  to  sign  it.  As  few  disorders  had 
accompanied  these  deeds,  it  seemed  that  a  peaceful  revolution 
had  been  made,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  had  been 
established  in  France  according  to  American  principles. 

In  making  their  revolution  the  French  had,  indeed,  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  American  example.  On  their  return  home, 
French  officers  who  had  served  in  the  American  war  told  their 
countrymen  marvelous  tales  about  the  experiment  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  frugal  table  and  in  the  councils  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington,  French  nobles  of  ancient  lineage  had  learned  to  respect 
the  talents  and  character  of  Americans.  They  had  seen  a  re¬ 
public  at  work.  French  travelers  who  had  visited  America  after 
independence  also  carried  home  astounding  stories  of  government 
by  the  people.  To  be  sure,  many  nobles  in  France  thought  that 
praising  American  methods  was  playing  with  fire.  One  of  them 
assailed  “the  false  ideas  of  government  and  philanthropy” 
which  these  youths  had  acquired  in  America  and  propagated  in 
France  with  so  much  enthusiasm;  and  he  declared  that  “it  would 
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have  been  better  for  us  if  these  young  philosophers  in  red-heeled 
shoes  had  stayed  at  home  in  attendance  on  the  court.”  But 
this  criticism  did  not  stop  the  invasion  of  American  ideas.  In¬ 
deed  translations  of  constitutions  of  the  American  states  were 
spread  far  and  wide  in  western  Europe. 

The  French  Revolution  Becomes  Violent.  The  first  steps  in 
the  French  Revolution  were  peaceful.  It  was  thought  that  the 
king,  the  nobles,  and  the  clergy  would  accept  a  constitution 
and  other  changes  without  great  resistance.  In  the  beginning, 
therefore,  nearly  all  Americans  rejoiced  in  the  Revolution.  “In 
no  part  of  the  globe,”  wrote  John  Marshall,  who  was  to  be  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  “was  this  revolution  hailed  with 
more  joy  than  in  America.”  But  before  long  news  came  of 
clashes  in  France,  street  fights,  and  mass  uprisings.  Enraged  at 
the  loss  of  their  privileges,  French  noblemen  fled  into  Germany, 
where  they  plotted  an  invasion  of  their  own  country  to  over¬ 
throw  government  by  commoners.  Unhappy  about  their  lot, 
Louis  XVI  and  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  tried  to  get  the 
help  of  neighboring  kings  for  the  same  purpose;  then  they  tried 
to  escape  from  France,  only  to  be  captured  and  taken  back  to 
Paris  in  disgrace. 

A  new  phase  of  the  Revolution  now  unrolled.  Working  people, 
denied  the  right  to  vote  by  the  first  French  constitution,  were 
furious,  especially  in  Paris.  Assembling  on  the  Champs  de  Mars, 
a  large  open  field,  they  signed  a  petition  calling  for  another 
constitution  giving  them  the  suffrage.  When  told  to  disperse, 
they  refused  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  national  guard.  This 
“massacre,”  as  it  was  called,  inflamed  the  populace;  and  a 
radical  party  known  as  “Jacobins”  soon  sprang  up,  taking  its 
name  from  a  Jacobin  monastery  in  which  it  held  its  sessions. 
In  September,  1792,  another  national  convention,  called  to  make 
a  second  constitution,  abolished  the  monarchy  and  set  up  a  re¬ 
public.  On  January  21,  1793,  it  sent  Louis  to  the  scaffold.  To 
the  war  on  Austria,  already  raging,  it  added  a  war  on  England. 
Then  came  a  “reign  of  terror,”  during  which  the  republicans  in 
possession  of  the  convention  put  to  death  many  men  and  women 
suspected  of  loyalty  to  the  monarchy.  They  shot  down  peasants 
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who  rose  in  arms  against  their  rule  and  established  an  iron 
dictatorship.  Civil  war  ensued  and  terrible  atrocities  were  com¬ 
mitted  on  both  sides — in  the  name  of  liberty  and  in  the  name  of 
monarchy.  To  many  Americans  it  now  seemed  that  the  French 
Revolution,  begun 
with  so  much  promise, 

|  had  sunk  into  anar- 
i  chy.  Over  these  start- 
j  ling  events  in  France, 
i  American  opinion  be- 
I  came  sharply  divided, 

!  as  criticism,  abuse, 
apology,  defense,  and 
|  praise  filled  the  news- 
i  papers  and  discussions 
j  in  town  and  country. 

The  French  Up¬ 
heaval  Leads  to  a 
European  War.  As 
I  long  as  revolutionary 
j  events  were  confined 
i  to  France,  Americans 
:  could  talk  about  them 
j  without  having  to  do 
:  anything  about  them. 

In  1793,  however,  war 
broke  out  between 
I  Great  Britain  and 

-17 _  tt  •  Impressment  of  American  Seamen 

r  ranee.  Having  com- 

j  mand  of  the  sea,  the  British  claimed  the  right  to  seize  war 
!  supplies  bound  for  French  ports  and  American  ships  which 
carried  them.  In  practice  the  British  were  not  always  careful 
;  to  distinguish  between  war  supplies  and  other  goods  such  as 
flour  and  pork.  In  protest  Americans  claimed  “neutral  rights,” 
under  international  law;  that  is,  the  right  of  countries  having 
no  part  in  the  war  to  trade  freely  with  other  neutrals  and  to 
%  sell  anything  except  war  materials  to  belligerents.  Some  of 
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them  declared  also  that  American  ships  could  not  be  seized,  no 
matter  what  they  carried.  “Free  ships,”  they  urged,  meant 
“free  goods.”  These  neutral  rights  British  sea  captains  often 
violated.  To  make  matters  worse  they  began  to  search  American 
ships  and  seize  British-born  sailors  found  on  board,  for  service 
in  the  British  navy,  sometimes  making  mistakes  and  carrying 

Americans  away.  On  the 
other  side,  French  sea  cap¬ 
tains  preyed  on  American 
trade  with  Great  Britain. 
In  such  ways  the  immense 
commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  Eu¬ 
rope  was  interrupted. 
Americans  lost  ships, 
goods,  and  money  in  the 
turmoil,  and  they  wanted 
President  Washington  to 
do  something  about  it. 

French  Radicalism  Pro¬ 
vokes  an  Uproar  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  As  these  disturbing 
events  unrolled,  Americans 
began  to  debate  the  mer¬ 
its  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
war.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  American  discussion  two  powerful 
pamphlets  were  widely  read  and  used  in  arguments.  One  of 
them,  assailing  the  French,  was  written 'by  Edmund' Burke, 
former  champion  in  England  of  American  rights.  The  other, 
defending  the  French,  was  by  Thomas  Paine  whose  writings  had 
inspired  Americans  in  their  war  for  independence.  Naturally 
the  ruling  classes  of  England  were  frightened  into  a  positive 
frenzy  by  happenings  in  France.  In  their  minds  the  American 
republic  across  the  sea  was  bad  enough,  but  a  French  republic 
just  across  the  Channel  was  diabolical.  Taking  that  view  of 
French  radicalism,  Burke  wrote,  in  1790,  a  terrible  blast  against 
the  French  program  of  popular  government.  In  this  tract,  called 
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“Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,”  he  called  for  war, 
relentless  war,  upon  the  French,  as  monsters,  and  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  old  monarchical  order  by  foreign  armies. 
For  Americans  opposed  to  the  “  terror  ”  in  France,  Burke  supplied 
the  ammunition  of  arguments. 

On  the  other  side,  to  offset  this  campaign  of  hate,  Thomas  Paine 
replied  to  Burke  in  a  scathing  tract  called  “The  Rights  of  Man,” 
which  was  published  in  America  with  a  letter  of  approval  from 
Thomas  Jefferson.  He  accused  Burke  of  mourning  about  the 
glories  of  the  French  monarchy  and  aristocracy  and  forgetting 
[  the  starving  people;  of  weeping  over  “the  plumage”  and  over¬ 
looking  “the  dying  bird.”  Burke  had  denied  the  right  of  the 
French  people  to  choose  their  own  governors.  Paine  reminded 
;  him  of  the  fact  that  the  English  government  itself  rested  on 
!  two  revolutions — 1688  and  1649.  Burke  had  boasted  that  the 
English  king  held  his  crown  in  defiance  of  democratic  societies. 
Paine  replied:  “If  I  ask  a  man  in  America  if  he  wants  a  king, 

'  he  retorts  and  asks  me  if  I  take  him  for  an  idiot.”  Burke  had 
called  the  rights  of  man  “new-fangled.”  Paine  answered  that 
the  question  was  not  whether  they  were  new  or  old  but  whether 
they  were  right  or  wrong.  There  had  been  horrors  in  France,  he 
admitted,  but  he  asked  the  world  to  be  patient  and  await  the 
long-time  results. 

French  Events  Split  Americans  into  Opposing  Groups.  The 

course  of  the  French  Revolution  helped  to  sharpen  the  division 
of  the  American  people  that  was  already  taking  place  while 
Hamilton’s  domestic  measures  were  being  pushed  through  Con¬ 
gress.  Many  of  his-  followers  denounced  the  French  and  then 
denounced  as  “Jacobin”  those  Americans  who  sympathized 
with  the  leadership  of  the  French  republic.  From  his  pulpit  in 
Massachusetts,  a  preacher  berated  “the  atheistical,  anarchical, 
and  in  other  respects  immoral  principles  of  the  French  Repub¬ 
licans.”  With  equal  passion  he  attacked  Jefferson  and  his  friends, 
charging  them  with  spreading  false  propaganda  and  betraying 
America.  “The  editors,  patrons,  and  abettors  of  these  vehicles 
of  slander,”  he  exclaimed,  “ought  to  be  considered  and  treated 
t  as  enemies  of  their  country.  ...  Of  all  traitors,  they  are  the 
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most  aggravatedly  criminal;  of  all  villains,  they  are  the  most 
infamous  and  detestable.” 

Although  Jefferson  and  his  faction  deplored  many  cruel  deeds 
committed  by  the  revolutionists  in  France,  they  vigorously  de¬ 
fended  the  Revolution  in  general.  Paine’s  pamphlet,  endorsed 
by  Jefferson,  was  widely  read.  Democratic  societies,  after  the 
fashion  of  French  political  clubs,  sprang  up  in  American  cities. 
Titles,  such  as  “Sir,”  “The  Honorable,”  and  “His  Excellency,” 
were  decried  as  aristocratic  and  the  French  title  “Citizen”  was 
adopted  instead.  The  union  of  European  monarchs  against 
France  was  condemned  as  a  coalition  against  all  republics,  and 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVI  was  openly  celebrated  at  a  public 
banquet  of  “democrats”  in  Philadelphia.  It  seemed  as  if  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  about  as  angry  at  one  another  over  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution  as  were  the  French  themselves. 

The  French  Republic  Calls  on  the  American  Republic  for 
Help.  Matters  were  brought  to  a  climax  by  two  events.  After 
the  French  revolutionists  had  overthrown  the  king,  they  wanted 
the  United  States  to  accept  their  new  republic,  that  is,  “recog¬ 
nize  ”  it  by  receiving  its  minister.  They  also  reminded  Americans 
of  the  fact  that  France  had  aided  them  in  their  Revolution  and 
that  the  two  countries  had  signed  a  treaty  in  1778  agreeing  to 
assist  each  other  in  defensive  wars.  So  they  now  called  upon 
the  United  States  for  help  in  the  war  on  Great  Britain — “a 
common  foe.”  To  win  American  support  the  French  republic 
sent  over  as  its  diplomatic  agent  “Citizen”  Genet,  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  new  regime  in  France.  On  his  arrival  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  he  was  greeted  with  popular  fervor.  As  he  made  his  way 
north,  he  was  wined  and  dined  and  given  ovations  that  turned 
his  head.  So  he  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  country 
was  ready  to  join  France  in  her  war  with  England.  He  tried 
to  use  American  ports  as  bases  of  operation  for  French  priva¬ 
teers — private  warships — preying  on  English  commerce.  Then 
he  openly  called  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
help  France,  according  to  promises  made  in  the  treaty  of  1778, 
in  return  for  French  assistance  in  the  war  for  American  inde¬ 
pendence. 
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Washington  Decides  on  Neutrality  to  Keep  Out  of  the  War. 

But  President  Washington  was  unmoved  by  popular  sympathy 
for  France.  He  received  Genet  coldly.  The  French  plea  for  aid 
under  the  old  treaty  of  alliance  he  rejected  bluntly,  by  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  and  warning  American 
citizens  against  committing  acts  hostile  either  to  England  or 
j  to  France.  As  Genet  continued  to  hold  public  meetings,  issue 
manifestoes,  and  excite  the  people  against  England,  Washington 
asked  the  French  government  to  call  him  home.  This  act  he 
followed  by  sending  John  Jay,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
j  Court,  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty  with  Eng¬ 
land  and  settling  certain  matters  still  in  dispute  with  that  country. 

The  result  of  the  mission  was  the  celebrated  Jay  treaty  of 
I  1794.  By  its  terms  Great  Britain  agreed  to  withdraw  its  troops 
1  from  the  forts  on  the  American  frontier,  where  they  had  remained 
;  since  the  close  of  the  war  for  independence,  and  to  grant  a  few 
ij  trade  favors  to  American  merchants.  These  were  clear  gains 
;  for  the  United  States.  But  other  grounds  of  American  enmity 
I  to  Britain — its  failure  to  return  slaves  carried  off  during  the 
1  Revolutionary  War,  its  seizure  of  American  ships,  and  its  impress- 
\  ment,  or  forcible  seizure,  of  sailors — -were  not  mentioned  in  the 
Jay  treaty.  Here  were  good  reasons  for  American  protests 
!  against  it.  Nevertheless  Washington  was  opposed  to  another  war 
with  England  and  therefore  induced  the  Senate  to  ratify  it. 

Now  a  veritable  storm  broke  in  the  United  States.  Jefferson 
|  declared  that  the  Jay  treaty  was  “an  infamous  act”;  that  it 
was  “really  nothing  more  than  an  alliance  between  England  and 
i  the  Anglo-men  of  this  country,”  against  “the  legislature  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States.”  When  Hamilton  tried  to  de- 
i  fend  it  in  New  York,  he  was  stoned  by  a  mob  and  driven  from 
I  the  platform  with  blood  streaming  from  his  face.  Jay  was  burned 
;  in  effigy,  and  Washington  himself  was  criticized  by  the  resentful 
House  of  Representatives. 

Political  Factions  Form  in  the  United  States 

Groups  Gather  around  Jefferson  and  Hamilton.  The  dispute 
)■>  over  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  had  not  gone  very  far  when 
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the  opponents  of  Washington’s  administration  began  to  gather 
around  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Virginia  planter,  and  the  defenders 
around  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  New  York  lawyer.  Some  of 
the  measures  sponsored  by  the  new  Government,  Jefferson  ap¬ 
proved  at  first  but  later  condemned  because,  he  said,  he  had  not 

understood  their  per¬ 
ils.  Against  others, 
particularly  the  Bank, 
he  took  up  the  cudgels 
as  soon  as  they  were 
laid  before  Congress. 
Although  he  was  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  Jeffer¬ 
son  attacked,  openly 
or  privately,  many  of 
Washington’s  deci¬ 
sions  on  public  affairs. 
On  the  other  hand, 
Hamilton  undertook 
to  defend  the  whole 
course  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  More  than 
once  he  and  Jefferson, 
shaking  with  anger, 
fumed  at  Cabinet 
meetings,  and  only 
the  patience  and  pleas  of  Washington  prevented  an  early  break 
between  them.  In  1794  it  came  anyway.  Jefferson  resigned  his 
office  and  retired  to  his  home  in  Virginia,  but  not  to  a  quiet  life 
on  his  plantation.  At  once  he  began  to  assume  leadership  in 
marshaling  the  opposition  into  a  political  party  capable  of  winning 
power  in  the  coming  elections.  At  the  same  time  Hamilton  com¬ 
menced  to  draw  supporters  of  the  administration  to  his  side  in  a 
solid  phalanx.  Although  neither  Jefferson  nor  Hamilton  shaped 
a  regular  party  program,  as  was  later  the  fashion  of  political 
parties,  each  presented  rather  clear-cut  ideas  on  government 
and  public  policies. 


Courtesy,  Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge 

A  Portrait  of  Thomas  Jefferson  by 
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Hamilton  Urges  Business  Enterprise.  Hamilton  believed  in  a 
strong,  active,  “high-toned,”  centralized  government  endowed 
with  full  power  to  carry  out  a  policy  favorable  to  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprise.  He  was  contemptuous  of  democracy. 
“Your  people  is  a  great  beast,”  he  is  reported  to  have  said. 
Holding  this  view  of  common  humanity,  he  had  insisted  upon 
checks  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  courts  on  popular  power.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  his  position  on  other  matters.  Hamilton 
was  determined  to  see  the  American  republic  become  a  great 
commercial  and  industrial  nation.  His  measures  for  funding  the 
clebt,  establishing  the  Bank,' and  erecting  trade  barriers  against 
imports  all  looked  in  that  direction.  Being  a  lawyer  with  urban 
clients,  he  took  cities  for  granted.  Moreover  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  machine  inventions  which  were  making  England 
the  “workshop  of  the  world.”  He  was  eager  to  have  these 
machines  introduced  in  America  and  “idle”  women  and  young 
children  from  the  farms  engaged  in  operating  them. 

Jefferson  Clings  to  an  Agricultural  Economy.  But  to  Jefferson, 
greatness  in  a  nation  was  a  different  thing.  He  saw  it  in  terms 
of  farmers  and  land  rather  than  in  businessmen,  mechanics, 
and  cities.  Familiar  with  the  poverty  of  European  peasants 
and  with  the  restless  “mobs”  of  European  cities,  as  he  called 
the  dependent  workers  in  mills  and  factories,  he  fashioned  a 
different  ideal  for  his  country.  He  wanted  America  to  be  a 
nation  of  free  families  owning  the  soil  they  tilled  and  relying 
upon  their  own  energies  for  a  livelihood.  In  his  opinion,  the 
only  attractive  and  enduring  basis  for  a  great  nation  was  agri¬ 
culture.  If  the  republic  would  only  adhere  to  agriculture  as  its 
principal  interest,  he  believed  that  the  people  of  America  could 
manage  with  a  very  simple  government.  He  thought  it  should 
be  popular  in  design.  There  would  be  no  need  for  a  standing 
army,  in  Jefferson’s  view,  for  militiamen  could  defend  their 
homes  in  emergencies.  A  powerful  navy  was  out  of  his  reckoning 
entirely.  The  Federal  Government  should  confine  its  attention, 
he  thought  at  that  time,  largely  to  foreign  relations  and  leave 
to  the  states  nearly  all  the  domestic  matters.  Trusting  to  the 
innate  goodness  of  human  nature,  if  nurtured  by  agriculture, 
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Jefferson  had  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  people  to  choose  the  right 
and  do  it.  He  was  an  apostle  of  liberty  all  along  the  line,  advo¬ 
cating  free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  free  scientific  inquiry  as 
safeguards  against  tyranny. 

Factions  Become  Parties — Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists. 

Under  the  leadership  of  these  men  two  political  parties  came 
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The  Whisky  Rebellion 


into  being:  the  Federalists  headed  by  Hamilton  and  the  Anti- 
Federalists  or  Republicans,  as  they  were  later  called,  directed 
by  Jefferson.  The  strength  of  the  Federalists  lay  mainly  in  the 
towns  and  coastal  regions,  especially  among  merchants,  man¬ 
ufacturers,  bankers,  and  businessmen  generally.  The  strength 
of  Jefferson’s  party,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  principally  among 
debt-burdened  farmers  in  the  inland  regions  and  among  planters. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  farming  and  planting  South,  presented 
an  almost  solid  front  against  Hamilton’s  measures.  And  the  line 
of  division  in  foreign  affairs  ran  roughly  along  the  line  of  division 
in  domestic  affairs. 

A  Tax  on  Whisky  Hardens  the  Party  Division.  While  the 
American  people  were  dividing  over  domestic  and  foreign  affairs, 
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Hamilton  widened  the  breach  by  putting  through  a  new  law 
laying  a  tax  on  whisky.  His  prime  purpose  was  to  raise  more 
money  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  funded  debt.  It  so  happened 
that  a  large  part  of  the  whisky  produced  in  America  was  made 
by  farmers,  especially  on  the  frontier,  in  their  own  stills  at  home. 
This  meant  that  in  collecting  the  new  tax  federal  officers  would 
enter  the  premises  of  farmers,  measure  their  liquor,  and  levy 
the  tax  directly  on  their  product.  Immediately  the  bitterness 
:  which  farmers  had  felt  against  Hamilton’s  measures  flamed  up 
1  again.  In  western  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North 
I  Carolina  they  refused  to  pay  the  tax.  In  Pennsylvania  some  of 
1  them  sacked  and  burned  the  houses  of  tax  collectors,  as  rev¬ 
olutionists  had  done  thirty  years  before,  when  the  agents  of 
King  George  tried  to  sell  them  stamps.  Indeed,  opposition  to 
the  whisky  tax  became  so  violent  that  Washington  and  Hamilton 
called  out  troops  to  suppress  “the  Whisky  Rebellion.”  Although 
the  “rebellion”  quickly  came  to  an  end,  it  left  behind  a  deep- 
(  seated  feeling  which  was  revealed  by  the  election  of  more  Anti- 
I  Federalist  Representatives  to  Congress.  Coupled  with  the  dis¬ 
pute  over  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Tay  treaty,  it  helped 
:  to  make  the  line-up  of  the  political  parties  complete. 

The  Parties  Wage  a  Hard  Battle  (1796-1800) 

The  Retirement  of  Washington  Gives  Parties  a  Freer  Rein. 
|  As  long  as  Washington  was  President,  critics  of  his  administra- 
|  tion  kept  within  some  bounds  of  respect  for  him.  His  patience, 
his  moderate  though  firm  temperament,  and  his  attempt  to  hold 
aloof  from  all  personal  quarrels  enabled  him  to  soften  the  shocks 
I  of  the  party  contests.  To  be  sure,  he  supported  most  of  Hamil- 
i  ton’s  measures;  he  thought  that  they  were  for  the  good  of  the 
j  country  and  urged  the  people  to  give  them  a  fair  trial.  But  the 
growing  dispute  wore  him  out  and  he  resolved  to  retire  at  the 
;  end  of  his  second  term.  Although  he  did  not  hold  the  idea  that 
a  third  term  was  improper  or  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  he 
believed  that  his  long  labors  in  war  and  peace  entitled  him  to 
some  rest  at  last.  The  attacks  of  his  former  friends  nettled  him 
and  he  longed  for  peace  on  his  plantation  at  Mount  Vernon. 
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Accordingly  on  the  eve  of  the  presidential  election,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1796,  Washington  issued  his  Farewell  Address,  another 
state  paper  to  be  treasured  and  read  by  generations  of  Americans 
to  come.  In  this  address  he  warned  the  people  against  sectional 
bickerings.  He  protested  against  the  spirit  of  partisanship, 
saying  that  in  government  “of  the  popular  character,  in  govern¬ 
ment  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged.”  He 
cautioned  Americans  against  “the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,”  and  told  them  that  “Europe  has  a  set  of  primary 
interests  which  to  us  have  none  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence 
she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  ...  It  is  our 
true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  por- 
tion  of  the_foreign  world.  .  .  .  Taking  care  always  to  keep 
ourselves,  by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respectable  defensive 
posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  ex¬ 
traordinary  emergencies.” 

Washington’s  Successor,  John  Adams,  Excites  Opposition. 

The  notice  of  Washington’s  coming  retirement  led  Anti-Federal¬ 
ists  to  make  great  plans  for  winning  the  presidency.  Paying 
honor  to  France  and  seeking  to  discredit  the  “monarchical” 
views  of  the  Federalists,  they  adopted  the  name  “Republican,” 
and  a  few  were  rash  enough  to  call  themselves  “Democrats,” 
a  rarely  used  and  very  alarming  name  in  those  days.  They  se¬ 
lected  Jefferson  as  their  candidate  and  waged  such  a  lively 
campaign  against  the  Federalist  nominee,  John  Adams,  that 
they  came  within  four  electoral  votes  of  winning  the  victory. 

The  successful  candidate,  Adams,  was  not  very  well  suited  to 
smooth  the  tempests  of  party  disputes.  He  was  studious  in 
habits  and  blunt  in  his  dealings  with  people.  He  was  neither  a 
good  public  speaker  nor  a  peacemaker  in  private  meetings.  In 
one  of  his  books  he  had  declared  himself  in  favor  of  “government 
by  an  aristocracy  of  talents  and  wealth,”  and  this  was  an  offense 
which  Republicans  could  not  forgive.  While  the  jurist  John 
Marshall  found  Adams  a  “sensible,  plain,  candid,  good-tempered 
man,”  Jefferson  could  only  see  him  as  a  “monocrat”  [autocrat] 
and  an  “Anglo-man.”  Had  it  not  been  for  the  rash  conduct  of 
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the  French  government,  Adams  would  have  been  unpopular 
through  his  entire  term  of  office. 

A  Dispute  with  France  Unites  the  Political  Parties  Temporarily. 
For  a  brief  period,  however,  the  government  of  France  managed 
to  unite  Republicans  and  Federalists  in  common  anger  against 
it.  It  regarded  the  Jay  treaty  between  England  and  the  United 
States  as  unfair  and  a  violation  of  promises  the  Americans  had 
made  to  France.  Accordingly  it  declined  to  receive  the  American 
minister,  treated  him  with  discourtesy,  and  finally  told  him  to 
leave  the  country.  As  eager  to  maintain  peace  as  Washington 
had  been,  Adams  kept  cool  and  sent  to  France  a  commission  of 
eminent  Americans  with  instructions  to  reach  an  understanding 
with  the  French  republic.  On  their  arrival  they  were  surprised 
to  find,  instead  of  a  welcome,  an  indirect  request  for  an  apology 
by  the  American  government,  a  payment  in  cash,  and  an  annual 
tribute  as  the  price  of  amity.  When  the  report  of  the  commission 
reached  President  Adams,  he  promptly  laid  it  before  Congress, 
referring  to  the  Frenchmen  who  had  made  the  demands,  as 
“Mr.  X,  Mr.  Y,  and  Mr.  Z.”  So  it  was  known  as  the  “X.Y.Z. 
Affair.  ” 

This  news,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  French  privateers,  like 
the  British,  were  preying  upon  American  commerce,  offended 
even  the  Republicans  who  had  been  loudest  in  professing  their 
French  sympathies.  They  forgot  their  wrath  over  the  Jay  treaty 
and  joined  with  the  Federalists  in  shouting:  “Millions  for  de¬ 
fense,  not  one  cent  for  tribute!”  Preparations  for  war  were 
made  on  every  hand.  Washington  was  once  more  called  upon 
to  take  his  position  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Indeed  fighting 
actually  began  upon  the  high  seas  and  went  on  without  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  until  the  year  1800.  By  that  time  France 
had  another  government.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  as  First  Consul, 
had  become  head  of  the  French  republic,  and  the  United  States 
was  able  to  make  terms  with  him. 

Party  Strife  Is  Renewed  by  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws. 
Instead  of  turning  the  united  public  sentiment  to  their  advan¬ 
tage,  the  Federalists  resolved,  if  possible,  to  put  an  end  to  French 
radical  influence  in  America  and  to  silence  Republican  criticism. 
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To  accomplish  this  purpose  they  rushed  two  severe  laws  through 
Congress  in  the  summer  of  1798 — the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts — 
and  thus  set  the  country  in  an  uproar  again. 

The  first  of  these  measures  gave  the  President  the  right  to 
expel  from  the  United  States  any  alien  whom  he  regarded  as 
“ dangerous”  or  guilty  of  “any  treasonable  or  secret  machina- 


“  Congressional  Pugilists  ” 


A  cartoon  to  show  Congress  at  odds  over  the  Sedition  Act.  This  appeared  in 
The  Echo,  published  in  Hartford,  in  1807,  by  Noah  Bailey. 

tions  against  the  Government.”  The  second,  the  Sedition  Act, 
provided  for  fining  and  imprisoning  everyone  who  tried  to  create 
an  unlawful  combination  against  the  Government.  It  laid  the 
same  penalties  on  everyone  who  wrote,  uttered,  or  published 
“any  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  writing  .  .  .  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  either  House  of  Congress, 
or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  defame 
said  Government  ...  to  bring  them  or  either  of  them  into 
contempt  or  disrepute.” 

These  harsh  laws  were  hurried  through  Congress  in  defiance 
of  the  opposition  and  in  spite  of  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  clearly  stated  that  Congress  shall  make  no 
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law  abridging  freedom  of  speech  or  the  press.  Even  many  Fed¬ 
eralists  were  dubious  about  the  results  of  such  action.  Despite 
his  distrust  of  democracy  Hamilton  exclaimed  on  reading  the 
bill:  “Let  us  not  establish  a  tyranny.  Energy  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  violence.”  John  Marshall  told  his  friends  in  Virginia 
that,  had  he  been  in  Congress,  he  would  have  opposed  the  two 
bills  because  he  thought  them  “useless”  and  “calculated  to 
'  create  unnecessary  discontents  and  jealousies.” 

The  Alien  Law  was  not  enforced;  but  it  gave  deep  offense  to 
the  Irish  and  French  in  the  United  States  who  were  reproaching 
the  American  Government  for  dealing  too  gently  with  Great 
Britain.  The  Sedition  Law,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sternly 
applied.  Several  editors  of  Republican  newspapers  were  put 
into  jail  or  ruined  by  heavy  fines  for  criticizing  the  Federalist 
President  and  his  policies.  Bystanders  at  political  meetings  who 
wished  the  President  ill  luck  or  said  that  he  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  country  were  rushed  before  Federalist  judges  and  promptly 
.  fined  and  imprisoned.  Although  the  prosecutions  were  not 
!  numerous,  they  caused  a  great  furor.  They  led  the  Republicans 
I  to  believe  that  the  Federalists  were  going  to  use  the  courts  and 
jails  to  stamp  out  all  free  political  debate.  In  fact  the  effort 
to  check  liberty  of  press  and  speech  had  exactly  the  opposite 
effect;  instead  of  helping  the  Federalists,  it  intensified  criticism 
of  their  party. 

Kentucky  and  Virginia  Pass  Resolutions  in  Favor  of  Free 
Speech  and  States’  Rights.  Jefferson  was  quick  to  reply  to  the 
challenge  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  by  appealing  for  popular 
resistance  to  the  “tyrannical  measures.”  He  wrote  out  a  set 
of  resolutions  declaring  the  Sedition  Law  null  and  void,  as 
violating  the  Federal  Constitution.  These  resolutions  were  passed 
j  by  the  Kentucky  legislature  late  in.iZfl8,  signed  by  the  governor, 
and  sent  to  the  other  states  for  their  consideration.  Though 
unfavorable  replies  came  from  a  number  of  Northern  states, 
Kentucky  the  following  year  reaffirmed  its  position.  It  also 
declared  that  the  states  should  refuse  to  obey,  that  is,  should 
nullify ,  any  act  of  Congress  which  they  deemed  unconstitutional. 
L  It  thus  defied  the  Federal  Government  and  announced  a  doc- 
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trine  of  nullification  which  was  often  used  later  by  other  states 
when  they  did  not  like  laws  passed  by  Congress.  In  Virginia, 
Madison  led  the  attack  on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.  By 
careful  maneuvering  he  got  the  legislature  to  pass  resolutions 
condemning  the  Acts.  But  his  resolutions  were  milder.  They 
merely  called  upon  the  other  states  to  assert  their  rights  and  to 
adopt  proper  means  to  preserve  them  against  federal  violation. 
This  was  a  dubious  approval  of  nullification. 

The  Hamiltonians  Lose  to  the  Jeffersonians.  In  the  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign  of  1800  the  Republicans,  with  Jefferson  and  Aaron 
Burr  as  their  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President,  at¬ 
tacked  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.  They  did  all  they  could  to 
put  the  blame  for  the  Acts  on  President  Adams,  the  Federalist 
candidate  for  re-election.  The  Federalists,  divided  among  them¬ 
selves,  could  not  make  an  enthusiastic  defense.  They  tried  to  dis¬ 
credit  opponents  by  calling  them  “ Jacobins”  and  “Anarchists,” 
but  the  public  was  tired  of  abuse.  Adams  was  badly  defeated. 
The  Republicans  carried  the  entire  South  and  New  York,  and 
won  eight  of  the  fifteen  electoral  votes  in  Pennsylvania.  “Our 
beloved  Adams  will  now  close  his  bright  career,”  lamented  a 
Federalist  newspaper.  “Sons  of  faction,  demagogues,  and  high 
priests  of  anarchy,  now  you  have  cause  to  triumph!” 

Jefferson’s  election,  however,  was  still  uncertain.  By  a  curious 
provision  in  the  Constitution,  presidential  electors  were  in¬ 
structed  to  vote  for  two  persons  without  stating  which  office 
each  was  to  fill;  the  person  who  received  the  highest  number  of 
votes  was  to  be  President  and  the  candidate  standing  next  was 
to  be  Vice-President.  Now  it  so  happened  that  Burr,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  nominee  for  Vice-President,  won  the  same  number  of 
votes  as  Jefferson.  Accordingly,  as  they  were  “tied,”  the  election 
was  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  the  Fed¬ 
eralists  held  the  balance  of  power.  Although  it  was  well  known 
that  Burr  was  not  considered  a  candidate  for  President,  his 
friends  and  many  Federalists  began  scheming  to  elect  him  to 
that  office.  But  at  this  stage  Jefferson’s  strongest  political  foe, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  came  out  in  his  favor  because  he  thought 
Burr  was  a  more  “dangerous”  man.  Hamilton’s  action  turned 
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the  tide  and  on  February  17,  1801,  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jefferson  was  victorious.  To 
prevent  a  repetition  of  this  unfortunate  affair,  the  twelfth  amend- 
j  ment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1804,  altering  slightly 
the  method  of  electing  the  President. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  What  step  was  taken  to  appease  the  opposition  during  the 
first  administration? 

2.  Enumerate  Hamilton’s  great  measures  and  explain  each  in 
detail. 

3.  Show  that  the  parts  of  Hamilton’s  system  were  related. 

4.  Contrast  the  general  political  views  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson. 

5.  What  were  the  important  results  of  the  “peaceful”  French 
j  Revolution  (1789-1792)? 

6.  Explain  the  interaction  of  opinion  between  France  and  the 
j  United  States. 

7.  How  did  the  “reign  of  terror”  change  American  opinion? 

8.  What  was  the  Burke-Paine  controversy? 

9.  Show  how  the  war  in  Europe  affected  American  commerce  and 
i  involved  America  with  England  and  France. 

10.  What  were  American  policies  with  regard  to  each  of  those 
countries? 

11.  What  was  the  outcome  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts? 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  The  first  administration  made  a  broad  and  liberal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution.  (2)  Issues  that  are  still  at  the  front — 
banking,  currency,  and  tariff — were  discussed  in  Washington’s  ad¬ 
ministrations.  (3)  As  in  colonial  and  revolutionary  times,  foreign 
affairs  entered  early  political  strife.  (4)  A  government  without 
financial  credit  is  bound  to  be  weak.  (5)  The  promotion  of  industry 
and  commerce  were  among  the  objects  of  the  new  Government, 
i  (6)  The  first  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  concerned  with 
human  rights  as  distinguished  from  the  powers  of  government.  (7)  The 
Sedition  Act  of  1798  was  of  doubtful  constitutionality.  (8)  Jefferson 
and  Hamilton  have  their  followers  to  the  present  day. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


PLANTERS  AND  FARMERS  TAKE  THE  HELM 

(1801-1829) 

Republicans  Reverse  Federalist  Policies 

i  Ceremonies  Are  Simplified.  At  the  dawn  of  March  4,  1801, 
John  Adams,  who  had  wanted  to  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  resplendent  title,  was  already  on  his  way  north 
to  escape  the  pain  of  seeing  the  inauguration  of  his  rival,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  “the  apostle  of  simplicity.”  During  its  early  years 
of  power,  nearly  every  act  of  the  Republican  party  was  in  accord 
with  the  views  Jefferson  had  professed.  It  had  opposed  all  pomp 
and  ceremony  in  connection  with  the  office  of  President  and  had 
called  them  signs  of  monarchy  and  tyranny.  Appropriately, 
therefore,  Jefferson’s  inauguration,  the  first  at  Washington,  the 
I  new  capital,  was  marked  by  extreme  simplicity.  As  Jefferson 
{  was  a  widower,  the  White  House  had  no  “First  Lady,”  such  as 
i  Martha  Washington  or  Abigail  Adams,  to  promote  “the  repub- 
!  lican  court.”  Jefferson  liked  good  living  but  he  carefully  avoided 
displays  of  “style.”  Up  to  his  time  presidents  had  read  their 
i  messages  to  Congress  after  the  fashion  of  the  king  in  England; 
but  Jefferson  abandoned  the  custom  and  sent  his  messages  in 
writing — a  practice  that  was  continued  until  1913  when  Woodrow 
j  Wilson  returned  to  the  example  set  by  Washington.  It  was 
;  thought  that  all  taint  of  royalty  had  been  removed  from  the 
Government  when  Jefferson  took  office. 

Government  Activities  Are  Cut  Down.  The  Republicans  had 
;  feared  and  denounced  “strong”  and  costly  government;  hence 
they  set  about  reducing  the  number  of  officials  and  cutting 
down  expenses.  Looking  upon  the  navy  as  a  device  to  protect 
Northern  shipping,  they  stopped  the  construction  of  several  war 
vessels  already  authorized.  Believing  that  a  standing  army  was 
always  a  possible  agency  of  tyranny,  they  reduced  the  regular 
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army  which  the  Federalists  had  increased.  They  discharged 
many  tax  collectors  by  abolishing  several  internal  taxes  and  got 
rid  of  other  federal  officials.  By  repealing  a  recent  law  creating 
additional  federal  judgeships,  the  Republicans  served  a  triple 
purpose:  they  pared  expenses,  curbed  the  federal  judiciary,  and 
drove  out  of  office  the  judges  whom  Adams  had  chosen  during 
the  closing  hours  of  his  administration — the  “  midnight  ap¬ 
pointees”  as  they  were  called.  Thus  Alexander  Hamilton  wit¬ 
nessed  a  large  part  of  the  federal  edifice  which  he  had  labored 
to  build  up  torn  down  and  the  current  outlays  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  reduced  by  nearly  50  per  cent.  To  complete  the  ruin  of 
the  Federalists,  Jefferson  filled  most  of  the  offices  that  became 
vacant  with  members  of  his  own  party. 

Federalist  Measures  Are  Repealed  or  Rejected.  Believing  in 
“the  less  government  the  better,”  the  Republicans  attacked 
most  of  the  important  Federalist  measures.  They  had  criticized 
the  Sedition  Act;  so  they  let  it  expire  in  1801,  and  Jefferson 
pardoned  the  men  who  had  been  sent  to  jail  for  disobeying  it. 
The  Alien  Act  had  lapsed  and  they  took  care  not  to  revive  it. 
The  stanch  old  Federalist  judge  Samuel  Chase  had  been  espe¬ 
cially  harsh  in  condemning  persons  accused  of  violating  the 
Sedition  Law,  and  the  Republicans  tried  to  remove  him  by  im¬ 
peachment.  Had  it  not  been  for  Federalist  members  of  the 
Senate,  in  which  the  trial  was  held,  they  would  have  ousted  him. 

With  respect  to  Federalist  economic  policies,  the  Republicans 
were  equally  severe.  They  did  not  repudiate  or  scale  the  federal 
debt,  as  some  of  their  enemies  had  expected  them  to  do,  but  they 
paid  it  off  as  fast  as  they  could.  By  1812  they  got  it  down  to 
about  one  half  the  original  figure.  The  hated  excise  tax  on  whisky 
they  abolished  at  one  stroke,  amid  the  rejoicing  of  their  farmer 
supporters.  When  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  ex¬ 
pired  in  1811,  they  swept  away  that  institution,  long  the  object 
of  wrath.  Little  indeed  was  left  of  Hamilton’s  financial  system 
except  the  mild  protective  tariff  on  which  even  Republicans 
relied  heavily  for  revenue.  Not  without  some  reason  did  Repub¬ 
licans  declare  that  “the  money  power”  had  been  expelled  from 
its  place  of  influence  in  the  Government. 
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“  Good  Government  ”  Is  Defined.  Having  denounced  Fed¬ 
eralists  for  trying  to  suppress  liberty  of  opinion  and  having  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  the  Republicans  per¬ 
mitted  speech  to  be  free  again  according  to  the  constitutional 
requirement.  In  his  inaugural  address,  Jefferson  went  so  far  as 
to  say:  “  If  there  be  any  among  us  who  wish  to  dissolve  this  union 
or  to  change  its  republican  form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed  as 
monuments  of  the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be 
j  tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.”  But  Jefferson 
[  did  not  stop  at  free  speech.  He  also  believed  that  the  Govern- 
I  ment  should  allow  freedom  of  economic  action  on  the  part  of 
farmers  and  merchants.  “A  wise  and  frugal  government,”  he 
said,  “which  shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another,  shall 
1  leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  in- 
!  dustry  and  improvement,  and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of 
labor  the  bread  it  has  earned.  This  is  the  sum  of  good  govern¬ 
ment.”  Jefferson  had  sublime  faith  that,  if  left  to  themselves, 
the  people  would  be  wise,  just,  and  prudent. 

More  Land  Is  Acquired  for  Agriculture — the 
Louisiana  Purchase 

The  West  Demands  an  Outlet  to  the  Sea.  The  first  of  the  meas- 
!  ures  which  carried  the  Republicans  out  upon  a  new  course — 

1  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  territory  in  1803 — was,  in  part, 
the  result  of  clamors  arising  on  the  Western  frontier  beyond  the 
mountains.  In  part  also  it  was  the  outcome  of  an  accident  in 
European  politics.  Although  little  noticed  by  most  Eastern 
politicians,  the  West  had  been  gaining  in  strength  since  1783. 
It  had  played  an  important  role  in  the  war  for  independence; 
settlements  had  been  growing  up  in  the  Northwest  Territory 
j  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River;  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Union  in  Washington’s  administration; 
and  settlers  in  Georgia  had  begun  to  look  with  longing  eyes  at 
the  Indian  lands  lying  between  them  and  the  Mississippi. 

Already  Western  farmers  had  brought  huge  areas  under  culti¬ 
vation.  Already  they  were  floating  their  wheat,  corn,  and  pork 
%  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  to  ocean-going  vessels  bound 
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for  the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  for  Europe.  Thus  a  free  outlet  to 
the  sea  by  the  Mississippi  was  as  essential  to  the  pioneers  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio  as  the  harbor  of  Boston  was  to 
the  merchant  princes  of  that  city.  Furthermore  Westerners  were 
already  gazing  covetously  across  the  Mississippi  to  the  rich  lands 
beyond — lands  as  fertile  as  could  be  found  anywhere  on  earth. 

The  West  Calls  for  an  Open  Mississippi  River.  But  of  this 
free  outlet  the  Westerners  were  by  no  means  sure.  At  the  close 
of  the  Seven  Years’  War  in  1763,  the  Louisiana  territory  stretch¬ 
ing  from  a  point  near  New  Orleans  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
had  been  transferred  from  France  to  Spain.  While  the  Spanish 
king  controlled  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  there  had  been 
little  to  fear,  for  he  had  neither  an  army  nor  a  navy  strong 
enough  to  stop  American  trade.  Moreover  President  Wash¬ 
ington  was  able  by  great  tact  to  win  from  Spain  in  1795  the 
right  of  Americans  to  ship  goods  through  New  Orleans.  Thus  he 
met  the  immediate  demands  of  the  frontiersmen.  So  things 
stood  when  Jefferson  came  into  office  in  1801. 

The  very  next  year,  however,  a  royal  decree  from  Spain 
ordered  Spanish  officials  to  close  the  port  against  American 
produce.  Then  a  call  for  help  went  from  the  frontier  to  the 
President  in  Washington.  Within  twelve  months  news  came  that 
Napoleon  had  forced  Spain  to  return  Louisiana  to  France;  the 
appeal  to  Jefferson  for  aid  was  redoubled.  Immediately  the  West 
was  ablaze  with  excitement  over  the  thought  that  “Napoleon’s 
soldiers,  the  scalers  of  the  Alps  and  the  conquerors  of  Venice” 
might  occupy  the  territory  and  block  American  enterprise.  A 
call  for  war  against  France  ran  along  the  frontier;  militiamen 
were  collected  to  oppose  the  landing  of  French  troops;  and  more 
petitions  for  instant  action  flooded  in  upon  Jefferson. 

Jefferson  Acts  on  the  Mississippi  River  Question.  Though  a 
warm  friend  of  France,  Jefferson  was  now  urged  to  act  in  the 
interest  of  the  West,  and  he  took  up  the  issue  at  once.  “The 
cession  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  by  Spain  to  France,”  he 
wrote  to  Livingston,  the  American  minister  in  Paris,  “works 
sorely  on  the  United  States.  It  completely  reverses  all  the 
political  relations  of  the  United  States  and  will  form  a  new  epoch 
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in  our  political  course.  .  .  .  There  is  on  the  globe  one  single 
spot,  the  possessor  of  which  is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy. 
It  is  New  Orleans  through  which  the  produce  of  three-eighths 
of  our  territory  must  pass  to  market.  .  .  .  France,  placing 
herself  in  that  door,  assumes  to  us  an  attitude  of  defiance.  Spain 


Photograph  by  James  Sawders 


A  Courtyard  in  the  Old  French  Quarter  in  New  Orleans 

might  have  retained  it  quietly  for  years.  Her  pacific  disposi¬ 
tions,  her  feeble  state  would  induce  her  to  increase  our  facilities 
there.  .  .  .  Not  so  can  it  ever  be  in  the  hands  of  France.” 

Louisiana  Is  Added  to  the  National  Domain.  Acting  on  this 
belief  but  apparently  seeing  only  the  Mississippi  outlet  at  stake, 
Jefferson  sent  his  neighbor,  James  Monroe,  to  France,  with  the 
power  to  buy  New  Orleans  and  West  Florida.  Before  Monroe 
arrived,  Livingston  had  convinced  Napoleon  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  sell  this  territory  because  it  might  be  wrested  from  him 
at  any  moment  by  the  British  navy  without  compensation. 
This  was  a  telling  plea,  for  the  war  between  France  and  England, 
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halted  for  a  few  months  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  was  once  more 
raging  in  Europe.  But  clever  as  he  was  in  his  way,  Livingston 
had  at  first  no  more  thought  of  buying  the  whole  Louisiana 
country  than  Jefferson  had.  He  was  dazed  indeed  when  Napoleon 
offered  to  sell  the  entire  region.  Yet  on  second  thought  Living¬ 
ston  and  Monroe  decided  to  buy  it  for  the  United  States.  On 
April  30  they  signed  the  treaty  of  cession,  agreeing  to  pay 
$11,250,000  in  6  per  cent  bonds  and  to  discharge  certain  claims 
filed  against  France  by  American  citizens — making  in  all  about 
fifteen  millions.  Spain  protested;  Napoleon’s  brothers  fumed; 
but  the  deed  was  done. 

Jefferson  Defends  His  Action.  When  the  news  of  this  pur¬ 
chase  reached  the  United  States,  Americans  in  general  were 
filled  with  astonishment,  and  none  more  so  than  Jefferson  him¬ 
self.  He  had  thought  of  buying  New  Orleans  and  West  Florida 
for  a  small  sum.  Now  a  vast  domain  had  been  dumped  at  his 
feet.  He  was  puzzled.  In  the  Constitution  he  found  not  a  line 
authorizing  the  purchase  of  more  territory  by  the  Government; 
so  he  drafted  a  proposed  amendment  declaring  “Louisiana,  as 
ceded  by  France  ...  a  part  of  the  United  States.”  He  had 
criticized  the  Federalists  for  piling  up  a  big  national  debt  and 
he  could  hardly  endure  the  thought  of  issuing  more  bonds  him¬ 
self  to  pay  for  Louisiana. 

In  the  midst  of  his  doubts  came  the  news  that  Napoleon 
might  withdraw  from  the  bargain;  and  in  this  crisis  Jefferson 
urged  the  Senate  to  approve  the  treaty  of  purchase  at  once.  He 
still  clung  to  his  original  idea  that  the  Constitution  did  not  war¬ 
rant  the  step;  but  he  finally  surrendered,  saying,  “If  our  friends 
shall  think  differently,  I  shall  certainly  acquiesce  with  satisfac¬ 
tion,  confident  that  the  good  sense  of  our  country  will  correct 
the  evil  of  construction  when  it  shall  produce  ill  effects.”  Thus 
the  stanch  advocate  of  “strict  interpretation”  cut  loose  from 
his  own  doctrine  and  left  the  explanation  of  the  Constitution 
to  “the  good  sense”  of  his  countrymen. 

Objections  Are  Raised  to  Ratifying  the  Treaty  of  Purchase. 
This  unusual  action  so  favorable  to  the  West  aroused  the  ire 
of  the  seaboard  Federalists.  Some  declared  that  it  was  uncon- 
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stitutional,  easily  forgetting  Hamilton’s  masterly  defense  of  the 
Bank,  which  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Constitution  either. 
Some  feared  that,  if  “the  howling  wilderness”  ever  should  be 
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Signing  the  Louisiana  Treaty 
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settled,  it  would  turn  against  the  East,  form  new  commercial 
ties  with  Europe  through  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  escape 
from  federal  control.  Still  others  argued  that  the  purchase 
would  finally  give  a  majority  in  Congress  to  “a  hotch  potch  of 
wild  men  from  the  Far  West.”  Federalists,  who  thought  “the 
broad  back  of  America”  could  readily  bear  Hamilton’s  big  debt, 
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now  went  into  agonies  over  a  bond  issue  of  less  than  one  sixth 
of  that  amount.  But  in  vain.  Jefferson’s  party  put  the  treaty 
through  the  Senate  in  spite  of  Federalist  protests.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  1803,  the  French  flag  was  hauled  down  from  the  old  govern¬ 
ment  buildings  in  New  Orleans  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was 
hoisted  in  its  place  as  a  sign  that  the  land  of  Coronado,  De  Soto, 
Marquette,  and  La  Salle  had  passed  to  the  United  States. 


Courtesy,  Historical  Society  of  Montana 


Lewis  and  Clark  at  Three  Forks 

The  Indian  girl,  Sakajawea,  who  was  guide  for  the  exploring  party,  is  seen 
pointing  out  the  way. 

By  this  single  stroke,  the  original  territory  of  the  United  States 
was  more  than  doubled.  At  the  time  of  the  Purchase,  Louisiana 
was  a  name  applied  to  a  vast  region  beyond  the  Mississippi 
which  had  never  been  surveyed.  While  its  boundaries  were 
vague,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Louisiana  territory  included 
what  is  now  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  large  portions  of  Louisiana, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Wyoming. 
The  farm  land  that  the  apostles  of  “a  little  America”  on  the 
seacoast  called  a  hopeless  wilderness  was  fully  occupied  within 
a  hundred  years  and  valued  at  nearly  seven  billion  dollars, 
almost  five  hundred  times  the  price  paid  to  Napoleon. 

Jefferson  Dispatches  Lewis  and  Clark  to  Explore  the  New 
Territory.  Having  taken  the  fateful  step,  Jefferson  wisely  began 
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to  make  the  most  of  it.  He  got  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
country  to  settlers  by  sending  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William 
Clark  to  explore  it,  discover  its  resources,  and  lay  out  an  over- 
j  land  route  through  the  Missouri  Valley  and  across  the  Great 
Divide  to  the  Pacific.  The  story  of  this  mighty  exploit,  which 
began  in  the  spring  of  1804  and  ended  in  the  autumn  of  1806, 
was  set  down  with  skill  and  care  in  the  journal  of  Lewis  and 
Clark.  When  it  was  published  even  in  a  short  form,  the  East 
became  curious  about  the  larger  United  States.  The  sources  of 
the  Mississippi  also  were  explored  by  Zebulon  Pike  who  made  a 
series  of  trips  along  that  river  and  later  penetrated  the  Spanish 
territories  of  the  far  Southwest.  In  such  ways,  scouts  and  pio- 
neers  followed  up  the  work  of  diplomats. 

War  Breaks  In  upon  the  Republican  Regime 

England  and  France  Prey  on  American  Commerce.  While  the 
Republicans  were  trying  to  settle  the  Louisiana  question,  war 
J  broke  out  in  Europe  again,  with  England  and  France  in  the  lead 
j  as  belligerents.  All  the  troubles  over  commerce — American  neu- 
i  tral  rights — which  had  plagued  the  administrations  of  Washington 
i  and  Adams  were  again  raised,  and  even  multiplied,  for  Jefferson. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  France  to  terms  by  starvation,  England 
in  1806  declared  the  coast  of  Europe  blockaded  from  Brest  to 
!  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  River.  Napoleon  answered  by  his  Berlin 
Decree  of  November,  1806,  blockading  in  turn  the  British  Isles. 
Great  Britain  countered  with  a  second  decree — the  Orders  in 
Council  of  1807.  By  this  action  it  permitted  American  ships  not 
carrying  munitions  of  war  to  proceed  to  the  Continent  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  first  stop  at  a  British  port,  secure  a  license,  and 
pay  a  tax.  To  Napoleon  the  new  British  decree  was  the  height 
of  insolence  and  a  gross  violation  of  international  law.  In  getting 
even  with  England  he  made  things  worse  for  Americans  by  his 
Milan  Decree  of  December.  1807.  which  declared  that  any  ship 
obeying  the  British  rules  would  be  subject  to  seizure  and  con¬ 
fiscation  by  the  French. 

American  Seamen  Are  Seized.  That  was  not  all.  In  dire  need 
j  of  men  for  its  navy,  Great  Britain  again  resorted  to  the  practice 
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of  halting  American  ships  at  sea,  searching  them,  and  carrying 
away  British-born  sailors  found  on  board.  It  was  a  fact  that 
British  sailors  had  fled  in  crowds  to  the  American  marine  to 
escape  from  the  floggings  and  other  cruelties  which  they  suffered 
in  the  British  service.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  was  difficult 
to  tell  whether  seamen  were  English  or  American.  Since  they 
spoke  the  same  tongue,  language  was  no  test.  Rovers  on  the 
deep  and  stragglers  in  the  ports  of  both  countries,  they  fre¬ 
quently  had  no  papers  to  show  where  they  were  born.  More¬ 
over  Great  Britain  held  to  an  ancient  rule — “Once  an  English¬ 
man,  always  an  Englishman.”  On  the  other  hand  the  United 
States  had  cast  aside  this  rule  in  favor  of  the  principle  that  a 
man  could  choose  the  nation  to  which  he  would  give  his  allegiance. 

Acting  in  their  own  interest,  British  sea  captains,  sometimes 
by  mistake  and  often  enough  with  utter  indifference  to  all  rights, 
carried  away  into  service  in  their  own  navy  genuine  American 
citizens.  Even  when  executed  as  “politely”  as  possible,  the 
practice  of  search  and  seizure  was  offensive,  for  it  required 
American  ships  to  heave  to  and  rest  under  British  guns  until 
the  searching  party  had  pried  into  records,  questioned  seamen, 
and  seized  and  handcuffed  victims. 

Had  such  acts  of  search  and  seizure  been  confined  to  the  high 
seas,  American  anger  might  not  have  been  so  intense;  but  many 
occurred  in  sight  of  people  on  land.  British  vessels  patrolled 
the  coasts,  even  within  the  three-mile  limit.  In  the  summer  of 
1807  the  British  warship  Leopard  ordered  the  American  frigate 
Chesapeake  to  surrender  sailors  charged  with  desertion  from 
King  George’s  navy.  When  the  American  commander  refused 
to  give  up  the  sailors,  the  Leopard  opened  fire,  killing  three  men 
and  wounding  eighteen  more — an  act  which  even  the  British 
ministry  could  hardly  excuse.  If  the  French  were  less  often 
offenders,  it  was  not  owing  to  their  peculiar  tenderness  about 
American  rights  but  because  so  few  of  their  ships  escaped  the 
hawk-eyed  British  navy  to  operate  in  American  waters. 

American  Commerce  Is  Disturbed.  Naturally  this  high¬ 
handed  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  two  warring  navies  was  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  By  their  enterprise 
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American  shippers  had  become  the  foremost  neutral  carriers 
on  the  Atlantic.  In  a  decade  they  had  nearly  doubled  the  tonnage 
of  the  ships  under  the  American  flag.  Their  vessels  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  French  marine  which  Britain  swept  from  the 
seas  and  they  were  supplying  Britain  with  the  sinews  of  war 
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for  the  contest  with  Napoleon.  Expressed  in  figures  their  ship¬ 
ping  engaged  in  foreign  trade  amounted  to  363,110  tons  in  1791; 
669,921  tons  in  1800;  and  almost  1,000,000  tons  in  1810.  Such 
was  the  commerce  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  British  and  French 
|  decrees.  American  ships  bound  for  England  were  liable  to  be 
I  captured  by  stray  French  privateers  ranging  the  seas.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  American  ships  bound  for  the  Continent  failed 
to  stop  at  British  ports  and  pay  tribute  there,  they  were  in 
danger  of  capture  by  the  sleepless  British  navy  and  its  swarm 
of  auxiliaries.  As  a  crowning  peril,  American  sea  captains  who, 
.*  in  fear  of  British  vengeance,  heeded  the  British  Orders  in  Council, 
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were  almost  sure  to  fall  a  prey  to  French  revenge  for  their  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Milan  Decree. 

Republicans  Are  Plunged  into  a  Dilemma.  WithJEngtand-and 
France  working  havoc  in  American  commeree.  Republicans  had 
grave  conditions  to  face.  While  the  Federalists  were  in  power, 
the  Republicans  had  been  mere  critics  on  the  side  lines.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  their  party  had  burned  John  Jay  in  effigy  for  his  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  stoned  Hamilton,  jeered  Washington’s 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  and  scoffed  at  “timid”  traders — 
“Anglo-men”  as  they  were  dubbed.  Now  Republicans,  who  had 
been  critics  only,  were  forced  to  make  crucial  decisions  them¬ 
selves.  They  were  now  in  office.  They  had  to  devise  plans  for 
dealing  with  the  war  issues,  and  they  had  to  act  on  their  plans. 
Washington  had  managed  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  the 
European  war.  Could  Jefferson  do  it?  If  so,  what  measures 
must  be  adopted  to  protect  American  merchant  ships  against 
British  and  French  warships  and  privateers?  Or  what  else  might 
be  done? 

Jefferson  Struggles  to  Maintain  Peace.  Since  both  the  bel- 
ligerents  in  Europe  were  guilty  of  injuring  Americarucommerce , 
the  President’s  dilemma  could  scarcely  be  resolved  by  choosing 
to  favor  either  one.  War  on  both  was  out  of  the  question.  War 
on  France  was  impossible.  France  had  no  more  territory  on  this 
side  of  the  water  which  could  be  easily  invaded  by  American 
troops.  War  on  Great  Britain  was  possible  but  not  promising 
as  to  results.  Besides,  Jefferson  shrank  from  war  itself.  A  man 
of  peace,  he  disliked  its  brazen  clangor;  a  humane  man,  he  was 
haunted  by  the  death  and  destruction  which  it  brought  in  its 
train.  So  for  six  years  Jefferson  steered  a  neutral  course,  sug¬ 
gesting  measure  after  measure  with  a  view  to  avoiding  bloodshed. 
To  be  sure,  he  sent  Commodore  Preble  in  1803  to  punish  Mediter¬ 
ranean  pirates  for  preying  upon  American  commerce  and  enslav¬ 
ing  American  citizens;  but  a  great  war,  of  doubtful  outcome  at 
that,  he  steadily  avoided,  trying  in  its  place  every  other  means 
to  solve  the  dilemma. 

Congress  Retaliates  with  an  Embargo.  For  the  purpose  of 
putting  pressure  on  Great  Britain  to  leave  American  trade  alone, 
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j  Congress  passed  in  1806,  with  Jefferson’s  approval,  a  Non- 
importation  Act  closing  American  ports  to  certain  products 
from  the  British  dominions.  When  this  measure  failed  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  desired  end,  Congress  passed  in  1807  the  Embargo  Act 
which  in  effect  forbade  all  ships  to  leave  American  ports,  except 
j  vessels  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  President.  Thus 
•  both  England  and  France  were  to  be  penalized  by  cutting  off 
I  their  supplies  from  the  United  States. 

Both  belligerents,  however,  refined— to  give  up  sea.rc.h-.  and 
seizure  in  return  for  a  promise  from  America  to  renew  com¬ 
mercial  relations.  Moreover  the  embargo  had  a  serious  effect 
on  classes  of  Americans  who  thoroughly  abhorred  it :  shipowners, 
shipbuilders,  longshoremen,  and  merchants.  Shipmasters  had 
[  been  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  some  of  their  vessels  for 
j  the  sake  of  the  high  profits  made  on  those  that  managed  to  get 
through  the  blockades;  but  now  all  shipping  was  stopped.  Even 
i  farmers  and  planters  grumbled.  Americans  did  not  have  the 
|,  factories  for  producing  all  the  cloth,  implements,  and  other 
;  commodities  which  they  needed.  Rural  Americans  had  relied 
I  heavily  upon  the  exchange  of  farm  produce  abroad  for  manu- 
j  factured  goods,  including  necessities.  Now  their  cotton,  rice, 
wheat,  corn,  and  other  crops  piled  up  in  warehouses  for  want 
of  a  market,  while  their  supplies  of  manufactured  goods  were 
!  shut  off  by  the  embargo. 

In  these  circumstances  Jefferson’s  critics,  without  offering 
any  solution  of  the  problem,  called  his  program  a  contemptible 
scheme  that  brought  neither  relief  nor  honor  to  the  country, 
j  His  friends  took  the  medicine  with  a  wry  face  as  the  only  way 
of  avoiding  submission  or  war.  Meanwhile  many  of  his  Repub- 
i  lican  followers  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  protective  tariff 
j  should  be  adopted  to  promote  domestic  industries  and  provide 
j  a  home  market  for  American  farm  produce. 

So  great  was  the  protest  against  the  embargo  and  business 
distress  that  Congress  had  to  yield.  In  the  closing  days  of  Jef- 
,  ferson’s  administration  it  repealed  the  Embargo  Act  and  put 
in  its  place  a  Non-intercourse  Act.  The  new  measure  forbade 
^TradeT  with  England  and  France  while  permitting  it  with  other 
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European  countries.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  limited  boycott. 
But  it  also  failed  to  bring  England  and  France  around  to  the 
American  point  of  view  on  trade,  search,  and  seizure. 

Madison  Becomes  President.  Tired  of  the  endless  wrangling 
and  wounded,  as  Washington  had  been,  by  merciless  criticism, 
Jefferson  welcomed  the  chance  to  retire  at  the  end  of  his  eight 
years  of  service  as  President.  Advisers  urged  him  to  accept  a 
third  term;  but  he  declined,  saying  that  election  for  life  might 
result  from  repeated  re-elections.  By  re-enforcing  Washington’s 
example,  Jefferson  made  the  “third-term  doctrine”  a  part  of 
America’s  unwritten  constitutional  law. 

His  close  friend,  James  Madison,  to  whom  Jefferson  passed  the 
burdens  of  the  presidency  on  March  4,  1809,  was,  like  himself, 
a  man  of  peace.  Madison  had  been  a  leader  since  the  days  of  the 
Revolution  in  legislative  halls  and  council  chambers.  Sensitive 
by  nature,  studious  in  habits,  familiar  with  the  horrors  and  cost  of 
war,  he  too  preferred  negotiation  to  fighting.  He  had  joined 
Jefferson’s  party  and  served  eight  years  as  Secretary  of  State. 
Finally  as  President  he  was  called  upon  to  apply  in  an  hour  of 
turmoil  and  peril  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  which  he  had 
done  so  much  to  frame  and  interpret.  In  keeping  with  his  own 
ideals  and  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  Jefferson,  Madison  sought 
to  solve  the  foreign  problem  by  methods  that  avoided  war. 

The  United  States  Drifts  into  War.  Though  Madison  dreaded 
the  results  of  war  if  it  should  come  to  his  nation,  he  was  not  a  man 
of  iron  will.  As  the  preying  on  American  commerce  continued, 
events  seemed  to~take  affairsout  ofhis  control.  In  the  spring  of 
1811  a  British  frigate  held  up  an  American  ship  near  the  harbor 
of  New  York  and  impressed  a  seaman  claiming  to  be  an  American 
citizen.  Enraged  by  this  affront,  the  captain  of  the  President ,  an 
American  warship,  acting  under  orders,  poured  several  broadsides 
into  the  Little  Belt ,  a  British  sloop,  suspected  of  being  the  guilty 
ship.  And  on  land  no  less  than  on  the  sea,  the  British  were 
belligerent  toward  the  United  States.  They  protected  the  Indian 
chief,  Tecumseh,  who  was  terrifying  the  frontier  by  his  forays  on 
white  settlements.  Though  Tecumseh’s  Indians  were  badly 
beaten  at  Tippecanoe  by  William  Henry  Harrison,  British  sup- 
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port  of  the  Indians  was  not  only  provoking;  it  was  a  serious 
matter  for  the  Americans. 

A  War  Faction  in  Congress  Takes  Charge.  While  such  events 
:  moved  swiftly,  Congress  came  under  the  spell  of  a  group  of  young 
Republicans,  known  as  “War  Hawks,”  headed  by  Henry  Clay  of 
,  Kentucky  and  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina.  This  party 
favored  annexing  more  land  for  farmers  and  planters — Canada 
1  and  the  Floridas— as  well  as  resisting  British  interference  with 
j  American  commerce.  Clay  boasted  in  a  flare  of  folly,  which  he 
soon  had  cause  to  regret,  that  “the  militiamen  of  Kentucky  alone 
|  are  competent  to  place  Montreal  and  Upper  Canada  at  your 
feet.”  Others  spoke  with  a  light  heart  of  conquering  Canada — 
j  with  its  fertile  fields — in  a  four  weeks’  campaign.  “  It  must  not  be 
|  inferred,”  says  Edward  Channing,  the  eminent  historian,  “that 
in  advocating  conquest,  the  Westerners  were  actuated  merely  by 
desire  for  land;  they  welcomed  war  because  they  thought  it 
would  be  the  easiest  way  to  abate  Indian  troubles.  The  savages 
1  were  supported  by  the  fur-trading  interests  that  centered  at 
Quebec  and  London.  .  .  .  The  Southerners  on  their  part  wished 
1  for  Florida  and  they  thought  that  the  conquest  of  Canada  would 
obviate  some  Northern  opposition  to  this  acquisition  of  slave 
territory.”  Speaking  for  the  West  and  South,  Clay  and  Calhoun 
fanned  into  flame  the  old  passions  against  George  III,  who  was 
still  on  the  throne. 

Madison  Accepts  War.  Meanwhile  the  conduct  of  the  British 
ministers  with  whom  Madison  had  to  deal  made  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  even  for  him  to  keep  calm.  One  of  them,  a  high  Tory, 
declared  that  all  Americans  were  alike  “except  that  a  few  are  less 
knaves  than  others,”  and  his  manners  were  as  rough  as  his  ideas. 

I  On  the  recall  of  this  minister  the  British  government  chose 
another  no  less  haughty  in  his  person  and  opinions.  So  Madison 
himself  grew  thoroughly  discouraged  about  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  disputes.  When  the  pressure  from  Congress  became 
insistent,  he  gave  way  and  on  June  18,  1812,  signed  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  on  Great  Britain.  ImoffieklJbrirL Madison  set  forth 
the  reasons  bv  which  he  justified  bisection :  namely,  .British 
..encouragement  of  the  Indians  to  attack  American  citizens  on  the 
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frontier^  m  juries  to  American  trade  by  blockades:  insults  to 
the  American_Jlag-^^  and-  seizure  of  ships^jiying 

it;  and  the  impressment  of  American  sailors  into  theJR ritish 
navy. 

War  Brings  No  Decision.  This  second  American-English  war 
lasted  for  over  two  years  without  yielding  decided  gains  for  either 

side.  At  one  time  the  Americans  were  compelled  to  surrender 
Detroit  to  the  British,  and  their  invasion  of  Canada  was  a  failure. 


The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie 
From  the  painting  by  Thomas  Birch 

On  the  other  hand  Captain  Oliver  H.  Perry  won  a  decisive  vic¬ 
tory  on  Lake  Erie,  and  the  British  were  prevented  from  invading 
New  York  by  an  adroit  action  on  the  part  of  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Macdonough  on  Lake  Champlain.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the 
triumph  of  General  Jackson  at  New  Orleans  helped  to  offset  in 
popular  opinion  the  burning  of  public  buildings  in  Washington 
by  the  British.  On  the  Atlantic  the  stirring  deeds  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  United  States,  and  the  Argus,  the  heroic  stand  of  Cap¬ 
tain  James  Lawrence,  and  the  exploits  of  a  hundred  privateers 
ran  true  to  the  best  traditions  of  sailor  heroism. 

All  this  was  sensational  but  it  settled  nothing  whatever.  Jn 
fact  never  was  a  government  less  prepared  for  warfare  than  was 
that  of  the  United  States  in  1812.  It  had  neither  the  disciplined 
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troops,  the  battleships,  nor  the  supplies  for  such  a  military  task. 
Fortune,  however,  favored  the  American  cause.  Harassed,  worn, 
and  weakened  by  nearly  twenty  years  of  fighting  in  Europe, 

!  Great  Britain  could  do  little  in  America  even  after  Napoleon  was 
,  overthrown  and  sent  into  exile  at  Elba  in  the  spring  of  1814. 
War  clouds  still  hung  over  Europe — and  in  fact  the  tempest  did 
break  out  there  again  in  1815.  To  be  rid  of  American  anxieties 
and  freer  for  European  affairs,  England  was  ready  for  peace, 
especially  as  the  Americans  insisted  on  no  surrender  of  its 
claims. 

The  Country  Divides  over  the  War.  After  a  little  more  than  a 
year  of  fighting,  Madison  came  to  see  clearly  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  breaking  the  huge  British  navy  or  taking  Canada. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Southern  jnen  in  the  Cabinet,  much  as  they 
wanted  Florida,  were  not  at  all  keen  about  adding  the  immense 
Canadian  domain  to  the  free  soil  of  the  North;  and  they  did  not 
press  the  invasion  as  hard  as  they  might  have  done.  Further- 
more,  most  of  the  New  Endander^Nther, openly  opposed  the 
war  on  Great  Britain  or  gave  it  only  a  half-hearted  support. 
Federalist  leaders  feared  that  it  would  complete  the  ruimof  com¬ 
merce  already  begun  by  embargoes,  and  in  any  case  promised 
more  to  farmers  and  planters  than  to  merchants.  After  war  was 
started,  some  Federalist  leaders  came  perilously  near  to  dis- 
[  loyalty  in  their  efforts  to  hamper  the  national  government  in 
I  waging  it.  In  their  despair  they  fell  back  upon  the  doctrine  of 
nullification — states’  rights— so  recently  condemned  by  them 
when  it  came  from  Kentucky  on  another  issue. 

Taking  this  tack,  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  resolved  that 
the  war  was  being  prosecuted  against  Great  Britain  “without 
justifiable  cause”  and  refused  to  approve  military  and  naval 
projects  not  connected  with  “the  defense  of  our  seacoast  and 
soil.”  In  the  same  spirit  a  Boston  newspaper  declared  that  the 
Constitution  was  -nothing  but  a  treaty  among  sovereign  states 
and  that  states  could  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  would 
obey  federal  law.  It  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  armed  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  national  government  on  the  part  of  a  state  would 
not  be  rebellion  or  treason.  Not  a  whit  behind  Massachusetts, 
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the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut  informed  President  Madison 
that  “the  state  of  Connecticut  is  a  free,  sovereign,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  state.”  Over  in  New  York,  Gouverneur  Morris,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  convention  which  had  drafted  the  Constitution,  sug¬ 
gested  holding  a  conference  to  consider  whether  the  Northern 
states  should  remain  in  the  Union. 

At  length  on  the  call  of  Massachusetts  in  October,  1814,  a  con¬ 
vention  of  delegates  from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  certain  counties  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  was 
held  at  Hartford  to  discuss  the  rights  of  New  England  in  the 
Union.  Although  extreme  proposals  were  rejected,  the  convention 
resolved  (1)  that  acts  of  Congress  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
are  void;  (2)  that  in  case  of  deliberate,  dangerous,  and  clear-cut 
violations  by  Congress  the  state  is  duty  bound  to  interfere  for 
the  protection  of  its  citizens;  and  (3)  that  when  crises  occur,  the 
states  must  be  their  own  judges  and  execute  their  own  decisions. 
Thus  New  England  by  a  cry  for  peace  answered  the  war  cry  of 
Calhoun  and  Clay.  But  actions  were  not  as  daring  as  words.  The 
Hartford  convention  merely  proposed  certain  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  and  adjourned. 

Peace  Is  Made  by  Negotiation.  By  the  spring  of  1814  Eng¬ 
land  and  America  were  sick  of  a  war  that  offered  neither  glory 
nor  profit.  So  after  an  exchange  of  notes  they  sent  representatives 
to  Ghent  to  discuss  a  settlement.  Long  negotiations  were  finally 
ended  by  an  agreement  on  Christmas  Eve,  1814,  a  few  days 
before  Jackson’s  victory  at  New  Orleans.  When  the  treaty 
reached  America  the  people  were  surprised  to  find  that  it  said 
nothing  about  the  seizure  of  American  sailors,  the  destruction 
of  American  trade,  the  searching  of  American  ships,  or  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Indians  on  the  frontier.  Nevertheless,  we  are  told,  the 
public  “passed  from  gloom  to  glory”  on  the  arrival  of  the  news 
of  peace.  Bells  were  rung;  a  holiday  was  taken;  flags  were  dis¬ 
played;  and  many  a  rousing  toast  was  drunk  in  tavern  and  private 
home.  The  rejoicing  could  continue.  With  Napoleon  definitely 
beaten  at  Waterloo  in  June,  1815,  Great  Britain  had  no  more 
need  to  impress  jailors,  search  ships,  and  seize  American  goods 
Dound  to  the  Continent.  Once  more  the  terrible  sea  power  of. 
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Britain  sank  into  the  background  and  the  ocean  was  again  white 
with  the  sails  of  merchantmen. 

^Economic  Disturbances  Follow  the  War.  At  the  endjff_the 
f  war  Republicans  found  masbofthe^lans  adopted  early  in  Jeffer- 
I  son’s  administration  sadly  upset.  They  had  wanted  a  simple  and 
j  inexpensive  Federal  Government  and  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
1  agricultural  enterprise.  They  had  hated  a  big  national  debt  and 
the  very  idea  of  a  national  bank.  They  had  favored  agriculture 
j  rather  than  manufacturing.  Most  of  their  hopes  had  been  blasted 
!  by  war  and  they  now  faced  economic  disorders  akin  to  those  which 
I  had  vexed  the  country  before  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 

The  domestic  debt,  which  the  Republicans  had  cut  to  about 
$33,600,000  by  1812,  had  increased  fourfold  during  the  war:  it 
stood  at'li27Tdo'ok)oo  on  Tanuary.-Lrx8x6.  After  the  destruction 
of  Hamilton’s  United  States  Bank  in  1811,  the  mcyiey  system  of 
the  country  broke  down.  When  the  National  Bank  was  discon- 
j  tinued,  state  banks  took  its  place  and  within  six  years  had  more 
than  one  hundred  million  dollars’  worth  of  state  bank  notes  in 
circulation.  After  the  capture  of  Washington  by  the  British, 

)  banks  stopped  redeeming  their  notes  in  coin ;  so  this  paper  money 
!  fluctuated  violently  in  value  like  the  money  of  revolutionary 
times.  In  the  course  of  the  war  the  Government  had  called  out 
]  about  fifty  thousand^  regular  Jxoops^-ten-  thousand  volunteers, 
and  four  hundred  fifty  thousand  militiamen.  Soon  it  had  to  face 
veterans  clamoring  for  pensions.  The  business  of  furnishing  army 
supplies  it  had  let  to  “political  contractors,”  later  called  by 
General  Upton  “a  swarm  of  parasites  who  fattened  upon  every 
;  reverse  to  our  arms.”  To  make  matters  worse,  industries  had 
expanded  to  meet  the  demands  for  goods  after  trade  with  England 
jwas  cut  off,  and  they  now  called  for  higher  protective  tariffs 
against  the  flood  of  English  commodities  that  poured  in  when 
I  peace  came.  Onjthe  whole,  the  Republicans  in  1813  confronted 
'  problems  like  those  attacked^yTIamiltorrimj^8Q.  In  the  circum¬ 
stances  they  flung  their  old  doctrines  to  the  winds  and  resorted 
to  Federalist  measures  in  an  effort  to  get  out  off  their- dilemma. 

Republicans  Set  Up  a  United  States  Bank.'  Te-straighten  out 
(their  war  finances  and  provide  a  sounder  currency,  the  Repub- 
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licans  chartered_in  1816  a  second  United  St.ates-Bankr  to  run 
for  twenty  years  and  enjoy  powers  very  much  like  those  of 
Hamilton’s  institution.  It  was  the  kind  


and  Madison  had  once  declared  unconstitutional.  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  remained  unchanged.  The  times  had  changed.  Republican 
ideas  had  changed,  and  Madison  signed  the  bill.  There  were 
many  Republican  grumblers,  to  be  sure,  who  talked  like  Anti- 
Federalists  in  1791,  denounced  the  new  “money  power,”  accused 
members  of  Congress  of  making  money  privately  out  of  “the 


deal,”  and  called  the  bank 
bill  a  surrender  to  stockjob¬ 
bers  and  bondholders.  But 
numerous  as  they  were,  they 
could  not  check  the  leaders 
in  the  new  course.  One  of 
them,  John  Randolph,  sul¬ 
lenly  declared  that  it  was 
as  useless  to  speak  against 
banks  in  Congress  as  to 
preach  Christianity  in  Con¬ 
stantinople.  More  was  to  be 
heard  from  such  critics  later, 
but  for  the  moment  they 
were  ignored  and  overridden 
by  “the  money  aristocracy” 
as  it  was  called. 


Painting  by  T.  S.  Moise 


The  Tariff  on  Imports  Is 
Increased.  To  the  law  creat- 


Henry  Clay 


ing  the  Bank,  the  Republicans  added  another  Federalist  measure 


in  1 816- -a  new  protective  tariff  law.  Henry  Clay  regarded  it  as  the 
beginning  of  an  “American  system”  of  protection.  Old-fashioned 
Republicans  attacked  it  in  old  terms,  as  taxing  the  masses  for 
the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers.  They  taunted  their  leaders 
with  betraying  the  “agricultural  interest”  which  Jefferson  had 
fostered;  but  Calhoun  refused  to  listen  to  their  charges.  He 
declared  that  he  was  in  fact  trying  to  help  agriculture.  “When 
the  seas  are  open,”  he  said,  “the  produce  of  the  South  may  pour 
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anywhere  into  the  markets  of  the  Old  World.  .  .  .  What  are  the 
effects  of  a  war  with  a  maritime  power — with  England?  Our 
commerce  annihilated  .  .  .  our  agriculture  cut  off  from  its 
accustomed  markets,  the  surplus  of  the  farmer  perishes  on  his 
hands.  .  .  .  The  recent  war  fell  with  peculiar  pressure  on  the 
growers  of  cotton  and  tobacco  and  the  other  great  staples  of  the 
country;  and  the  same  state  of  things  will  recur  in  the  event  of 
another  war  unless  prevented  by  the  foresight  of  this  body.  .  .  . 
When  our  manufactures  are  grown  to  a  certain  perfection,  as 
j  they  soon  will  be  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government, 
j  we  shall  no  longer  experience  these  evils.” 

A  Business  Panic  Breaks  in  1819.  Yet  Republicans  had 
scarcely  put  their  reversed  program  into  effect  when  a  general 
panic  arrived — the  first  of  the  great  industrial  crises  in  modern 
times.  During  the  long  Napoleonic  wars  prices  had  risen,  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  had  increased,  profits  had  piled 
up,  and  speculation  in  business  and  real  estate  had  become  a 
,  mania.  In  1819  came  a  collapse  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe  as 
[well  as  in  the  United  States.  Prices  fell,  industries  closed  down, 

I  employees  were  turned  out  into  the  streets,  and  farmers  were  in 
l distress.  Thus  the  “war  boom”  burst.  For  these  troubles  the 
j  Federalists  blamed  the  Republicans,  but  since  the  administration 
i  in  Washington  had  adopted  most  of  the  Federalist  ideas,  such 
I  criticism  seemed  more  like  political  “sour  grapes”  than  keen 

[analysis  of  difficulties. 

- 

Republicans  Strengthen  Nationalism 

The  Nation  Approves  Republican  Policies.  With  Republicans 
stealing  their  thunder,  there  was  little  left  for  the  Federalists  to 
do.  They  objected,  of  course,  to  the  way  things  were  managed 
(and  put  up  candidates  in  1816;  but  only  to  meet  defeat.  Some 
sulked  at  home,  many  joined  the  Republican  ranks  reluctantly, 
|and  others  bided  their  time  to  start  a  new  opposition.  When 
Madison’s  term  drew  to  a  dose,  Republicans  easily  carried  the 
i  country  with  James  Monroe,  one  of  the  “Virginia  dynasty,”  as 
their  candidate  for  President.  For  a  brief  period  afterward  it 
.looked  as  if  an  “era  of  good  feeling”  and  rule  by  one  party  had 

n 

f 
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opened,  especially  as  Monroe  took  a  liberal  view  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  many  respects  and  appealed  to  national  sentiments  rather 
than  states’  rights.  Under  Monroe’s  leadership  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  adopted  three  measures  which  added  to  the  strength  of 
the  Union,  deepened  the  sense  of  national  patriotism,  and  weaned 
people  away  from  mere  allegiance  to  state  governments. 

Monroe  Buys  Florida.  The  first  of  Monroe’s  actions  “  in  the 
national  interest”  was  the  purchase  of  Florida  from  Spain.  If 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  let  the  Mississippi  flow  “un vexed 
to  the  sea,”  it  left  American  territory  east  of  the  river  cut  off 
from  the  Gulf,  affording  reasons  for  irritation.  Furthermore, 
owing  to  uncertainty  about  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana,  the 
United  States  had  a  claim  to  West  Florida,  which  gave  it  some 
warrant  for  the  occupation  of  that  region.  In  any  case  the  Florida 
swamps  were  a  base  for  Indian  marauders  who  now  and  then 
swept  into  American  settlements. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  such  Indian  outbreak,  President  Monroe 
ordered  General  Jackson  to  capture  the  offenders,  within  the 
Floridas  if  necessary.  Taking  his  order  as  a  hint  that  he  was  to 
seize  the  region,  Jackson  replied  that,  if  possession  was  the 
object  of  the  invasion,  he  could  occupy  the  Floridas  within 
sixty  days.  Without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  this  letter,  he 
launched  his  expedition,  and  in  the  spring  of  1818  was  master  of 
the  Spanish  king’s  domain. 

There  was  nothing  for  the  king  to  do  but  to  make  the  best  of 
the  fact  by  ceding  his  Florida  territory  to  the  United  States  in 
return  for  five  million  dollars  to  be  paid  to  American  citizens  who 
had  claims  against  his  government.  On  Washington’s  birthday, 
1819,  the  treaty  was  signed.  Besides  transferring  the  Floridas, 
it  defined  the  boundary  between  Spanish  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  River  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  to  the  Pacific.  Even  Monroe,  still  a 
Jeffersonian,  now  forgot  to  inquire  whether  Congress  had  the 
power  to  buy  new  territory.  The  Republicans  seemed  further 
away  than  ever  from  “strict  construction.” 

The  Power  of  Congress  Is  Liberally  Interpreted  in  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  The  Republicans  also  took  a  broad  view  of  the 
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Constitution  when  they  made  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1820. 
Although  they  insisted  that  Missouri  be  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  a  slave  state,  balanced  against  the  free  state  of  Maine,  they 
agreed  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  rest  of  the  Louisiana  territory 
north  of  the  line  36°  30'.  During  the  debate  on  the  subject  it  had 
been  said  that  Congress  had  no  constitutional  right  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  territories.  To  this  argument  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  ratified  by  Congress  in  1789  seemed  an  answer  out  of 
experience,  but  Monroe  laid  the  Missouri  question  before  his 
Cabinet,  which  included  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  Crawford  of 
Georgia,  and  Wirt  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  all  supposed  to  favor 
the  early  Jeffersonian  prin¬ 
ciple  of  strict  construction. 

From  them  he  received  a 
unanimous  verdict  that  Con¬ 
gress  did  have  the  power  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  it  governed.  Acting 
on  this  advice  he  approved, 
on  March  6,  1820,  the  bill 
establishing  freedom  north 
of  the  compromise  line, 
thereby  writing  a  broad  in¬ 


terpretation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  into  law. 


Monroe  Proclaims  the  In¬ 
dependence  of  the  Western  j0HN  c  Calhoun 

Hemisphere.  Still  more  effective,  perhaps,  in  making  Americans 
think  of  the  nation  rather  than  the  states  was  Monroe’s  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine  now  bearing  his  name,  which  upheld  the 
rights  of  all  free  countries  in  this  hemisphere  against  European 
interference.  The  occasion  for  the  declaration  was  another  crisis 
abroad.  During  the  Napoleonic  era,  when  Europe’s  attention 
was  centered  on  war,  Spain’s  colonies  in  America  followed  the 
example  of  the  United  States  and  declared  their  independence 
from  their  mother  country.  Unable  to  conquer  them  alone,  the 
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king  of  Spain  turned  for  help  to  the  rulers  of  Europe  who  viewed 
republics  with  horror. 

European  Powers  Threaten  Interference.  He  found  them 
sympathetic.  Indeed  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Czar,  Alexander  I  had  already  entered  into  a 
Holy  Alliance  to  uphold  royal  authority.  Although  theTanguage 
of  this  triple  understanding  was  vague,  the  Alliance  was  later 
regarded  as  a  union  of  monarchs  to  prevent  the  rise  and  growth 
of  popular  government.  The  outlook  for  democracy  was  dark 
in  1822  when  a  conference  of  delegates  from  Russia,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  France  met  at  Verona  to  consider,  among  other 
things,  revolutions  that  had  just  broken  out  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
In  fact  the  Czar,  who  coveted  the  west  coast  of  North  America, 
proposed  to  send  an  army  to  aid  the  king  of  Spain  in  his  domestic 
troubles — perhaps  a  step  toward  intervention  in  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ica.  But  a  lack  of  money  and  troops  prevented  the  monarchs 
from  making  a  general  war  on  popular  government,  if  indeed 
they  could  ever  have  agreed  on  details  of  action. 

England  Prevents  Interference.  Moreover  England  refused  to 
co-operate  with  the  continental  powers.  Its  merchants,  having 
built  up  a  large  business  with  Latin-American  republics,  had  no 
desire  to  see  Spanish  rule  restored  and  with  it  Spain’s  former  trade 
monopoly.  Besides,  the  doctrine  of  absolute  monarchy  had  been 
exploded  in  England  and  the  principle  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment  established  in  its  stead.  Already  there  were  signs  of  the 
coming  agitation  which  was  soon  to  carry  through  Parliament  the 
first  English  reform  bill  of  1832,  extending  the  suffrage  and  prom¬ 
ising  more  democracy.  British  statesmen,  therefore,  had  to  be 
cautious  about  aiding  monarchs  on  the  Continent.  In  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  astute  prime  minister,  George  Canning,  proposed 
to  the  American  minister  in  London  that  England  and  the  United 
States  unite  in  declaring  their  unwillingness  to  see  the  Spanish 
republics  overthrown  by  European  arms. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  Announced.  The  English  proposal 
for  joint  action  was  declined;  but  President  Monroe  consulted 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  his  Secretary  of 
State,  about  issuing  a  warning  to  Europe  on  the  subject  of 
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interference  in  American  affairs.  They  favored  the  plan.  Grateful 
for  England’s  co-operation,  Jefferson  exclaimed:  “One  nation, 
most  of  all,  could  disturb  us  in  this  pursuit  of  freedom;  she  now 
offers  to  lead,  aid,  and  accompany  us  in  it.  By  acceding  to  her 
proposition  we  .  .  .  bring  her  mighty  weight  into  the  scale  of 
free  government  and  emancipate  a  continent  at  one  stroke.  .  .  . 
With  her  on  our  side  we  need  not  fear  the  whole  world.  With 
her  then  we  should  most  sedulously  cherish  a  cordial  friendship.” 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  political  counselors,  President  Monroe 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  on  December  2,  1823,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  statement  now  famous  throughout  the  world  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  To  the  autocrats  of  Europe  he  announced  that 
the  United  States  would  regard  “any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
I  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.”"  While  he  did  not  propose  to 
interfere  with  any  colonies  still  ruled  by  a  European  power,  he 
arrayed  himself  squarely  on  the  side  of  those  that  had  declared 
their  independence.  Any  effort  of  a  European  government  to 
I  oppress  them  or  control  their  destiny  in  any  manner,  he  said, 
would  be  viewed  as Uamanifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
toward  the  United  States.”  Referring  in  another  part  of  his 
Umessage  to  a  recent  claim  to  the  Pacific  coast  made  by  the 
I  Russian  Czar,  Monroe  warned  the  Old  World  that  “the  American 
1  continents,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they 
i  have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European 
powers.” 

John  Quincy  Adams  Tries  to  Promote  Nationalism.  As  the 

end  of  Monroe’s  second  term  drew  near,  no  more  members  of  the 
Republican  “old  guard”  could  be  drafted  into  service  to  take  his 
1  place.  Revolutionary  heroes  were  passing  away  and  “new  men” 
were  rising  as  leaders  in  public  affairs.  Among  the  members  of 
the  oncoming  generation  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  seemed  the  logical  candidate  to  succeed  Monroe.  He  had 
been  a  boy  during  the  Revolution  but  had  been  trained  by  his 
father,  John  Adams,  in  the  revolutionary  age.  Although  a 
''Federalist  at  heart,  John  Quincy  Adams  had  gone  over  to  the 
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Republicans  in  Jefferson’s  administration  and  had  supported 
their  policies  against  his  former  party  friends.  Adams  was  a 
nationalist  rather  than  an  advocate  of  states’  rights.  Like  his 
father  he  believed  in  a  strong  Federal  Government.  He  approved 
the  protective  tariff  and  the  United  States  Bank.  He  wanted  to 
spend  federal  money  in  building  roads  and  canals — making 
“internal  improvements.”  And  he  thought  that  the  Government 
should  hold  the  forests,  minerals,  and  farm  lands  in  the  federal 
domain  as  a  kind  of  trust  to  be  used  for  internal  improvements, 
science,  and  education.  Besides  holding  such  unpopular  views, 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  crusty,  stubborn,  and  reserved  in 
manner. 

In  fact  only  “conservative”  Republicans  were  happy  to  have 
Adams  as  a  candidate.  Already  farmers  and  planters  from  the 
West  were  rolling  into  Congress  and  claiming  the  presidency  for 
Andrew  Jackson,  their  leader.  Already  the  Republicans  were 
divided  into  factions  and  waging  bitter  conflicts  among  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  election  that  followed,  neither  Adams  nor  Jackson 
had  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  owing  to  the  large  number 
cast  for  two  other  contestants,  William  H.  Crawford  and  Henry 
Clay.  Jackson  and  Clay  appealed  to  the  agrarian  West,  Crawford 
to  the  conservative  South,  and  Adams  to  the  conservative 
Northeast.  At  the  polls  Jackson  won  the  largest  number  of 
popular  votes,  but  not  a  majority  of  the  presidential  electors. 
Since  no  candidate  had  a  majority,  the  selection  of  President  fell 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  that  chamber  Jackson’s 
supporters  insisted  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  office,  but  Clay, 
as  Speaker  of  the  House,  threw  his  influence  to  Adams,  assuring 
his  election,  much  to  the  wrath  of  the  Hero  of  New  Orleans. 
Jackson  shook  hands  with  the  victor  but  never  forgave  him  or 
Clay. 

The  Strength  of  the  First  Republican  Party  Wanes.  From 
the  day  of  his  inauguration  to  the  close  of  his  term,  Adams  was 
constantly  subjected  to  verbal  abuse  by  the  angry  supporters  of 
Jackson.  Neither  his  personal  conduct  nor  the  measures  he 
proposed  to  Congress  could  check  the  flood  of  criticism.  He  was 
generally  regarded  by  farmers  and  mechanics  as  an  “aristocrat,” 
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although  he  called  himself  a  “republican”  and  often  spoke  in  a 
friendly  tone  about  “the  rule  of  the  people.”  For  them  he  was 
too  “high-toned,”  and  their  dislike  was  increased  when  he 
chose  Clay  as  his  Secretary  of  State.  They  shouted  that  there 
had  been  a  “deal”  or  “corrupt  bargain”  by  which  Clay  had 
helpe4  to  elect  Adams  just  to  get  a  high  office  for  himself. 

None  of  Adams’  plans  seemed  to  reduce  the  ill  will  caused  by 
the  method  of  his  election.  He  carried  on  his  administration  in  a 
fine  spirit  of  public  service,  with  dignity  and  a  strong  sense  of 
honor;  but  his  ideas  were  not  popular  with  the  rising  democracy. 
His  plan  for  using  public  lands  to  promote  education,  the  sciences, 
and  the  arts  was  ridiculed.  To  farmers  and  mechanics  eager  to 
|  get  land  for  themselves  it  meant  betraying  their  interest.  By 
;  signing  the  tariff  bill  of  1828,  soon  to  be  known  as  the  “tariff  of 
;  abominations,”  Adams  made  new  enemies  in  the  South  without 
;  adding  many  friends  in  the  North  where  he  needed  them.  Noth- 
i  ing  Adams  did  could  turn  back  the  tide.  The  Republican  epoch 
opened  by  Jefferson  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  rule  of  sea- 
I  board  leaders  was  being  challenged  by  newcomers  from  the  West. 

I  The  Supreme  Court  Sustains  the  National  View  of  the 
Constitution 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  Exalts  the  Union.  While  Republicans 
I  were  running  affairs  in  Congress  and  the  White  House,  the 
;  Supreme  Court  was  making  momentous  decisions  and  inter¬ 
preting  the  Constitution,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice,  John  Marshall,  a  stanch  Federalist  from  Virginia.  From  his 
appointment  in  1801  until  his  death  in  1835  he  lost  no  chance  to 
j  exalt  the  powers  of  the  Court  and  the  Constitution  above  the 
claims  of  the  states.  As  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  Marshall  had 
gained  lasting  impressions.  He  had  suffered  with  Washington  at 
]  Valley  Forge.  He  had  seen  his  comrades  in  arms  hungry  and  cold 
because  the  Continental  Congress  had  neither  the  power  nor  the 
will  to  compel  states  to  pay  taxes  and  do  their  full  duty  in  the 
common  cause.  To  him  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  the 
symbol  of  complete  futility.  Into  the  struggle  for  the  formation 
*j  'of  the  Constitution  and  its  ratification  in  Virginia  he  had  thrown 
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himself  with  the  ardor  of  a  soldier.  Later,  as  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  a  commissioner  to  France,  and  Secretary  of  State,  he  had 
aided  the  Federalists  in  establishing  the  republic.  When  they 
were  driven  from  power  in  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 

of  the  Government,  he 
was  chosen  for  their  last 
stronghold,  the  Supreme 
Court.  By  a  strange  turn 
of  fate  he  administered 
the  oath  of  office  to  his 
political  foe,  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  ;  and  long  after  Jef¬ 
ferson  had  retired  to  pri¬ 
vate  life,  the  stern  Chief 
Justice  continued  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  old  Federalist 
principles  from  the  Su¬ 
preme  Bench. 

Marshall  Annuls  an 
Act  of  Congress.  Mar¬ 
shall  had  been  in  his  high 
office  about  two  years  when  he  laid  down  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  name  of  the  entire  Court,  the  doctrine  that  judges  have 
the  power  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress  null  and  void  when  in 
their  opinion  it  violates  the  Constitution.  Now  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  did  not  say  that  in  so  many  words.  Though  many  able  men 
held  that  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government  enjoyed  this 
right,  the  issue  was  not  settled  until  1803  when  the  case  of 
Marbury  vs.  Madison  was  decided.  In  rendering  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  Marshall  rested  his  argument  on  the  general  nature 
of  the  American  system.  The  Constitution,  he  said,  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land ;  it  limits  and  binds  all  who  act  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States;  it  puts  limits  on  the  powers  of  Congress  and 
defines  the  rights  of  citizens.  If  Congress  can  ignore  these  limits 
and  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  citizens,  Marshall  reasoned, 
then  the  Constitution  disappears  and  Congress  is  supreme. 
Since  the  Constitution  is  actually  supreme,  it  is  the  duty  of 
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judges  under  their  oath  of  office  to  see  that  legislators  do  not 
violate  it.  Therefore  from  the  nature  of  the  American  system 
the  courts  must  declare  null  and  void  all  acts  which  are  not 
authorized  by  the  Constitution.  “A  law  repugnant  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,”  he  declared,  in  clinching  the  matter,  “is  void  and  the 
courts  as  well  as  other  departments  are  bound  by  that  instru¬ 
ment.” 

This  doctrine  that  the  courts  stand  above  lawmakers  was 
received  by  Jefferson  and  many  of  his  disciples  with  dismay.  If 
the  idea  was  sound,  he  exclaimed,  “then  indeed  is  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  a  complete  felo  de  se  [legally,  a  suicide].  For,  intending  to 
establish  three  departments,  co-ordinate  and  independent  that 
they  might  check  and  balance  one  another,  it  has  given,  accord- 
j  ing  to  this  opinion,  to  one  of  them  alone  the  right  to  prescribe 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  others,  and  to  that  one,  too, 
which  is  unelected  by  and  independent  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  The 
i  Constitution,  on  this  hypothesis,  is  a  mere  thing  of  wax  in  the 
hands  of  the  judiciary,  which  they  may  shape  and  twist  into  any 
form  they  please.  It  should  be  remembered,  as  an  axiom  of  eternal 
truth  in  politics,  that  whatever  power  in  any  government  is 
independent,  is  absolute  also.  ...  A  judiciary  independent  of  a 
king  or  executive  alone  is  a  good  thing;  but  independence  of  the 

I  will  of  the  nation  is  a  solecism  [absurdity],  at  least  in  a  republican 
government.”  But  Marshall  was  mighty  and  his  doctrine  pre¬ 
vailed,  though  from  time  to  time  other  men  sharing  Jefferson’s 

II  views  likewise  opposed  the  exercise  of  this  power  to  pass  upon  the 
!  measures  of  Congress. 

(Acts  of  State  Legislatures  Are  Declared  Unconstitutional. 

Had  Marshall  stopped  with  declaring  a  law  of  Congress  invalid, 

;  he  would  have  heard  less  criticism  from  Republican  quarters; 

but  in  the  same  cool  manner  he  set  aside  acts  of  state  legislatures 
I!  as  well,  whenever  in  his  opinion  they  too  violated  the  Federal 
I  Constitution.  In  1810  in  the  case  of  Fletcher  vs.  Peck,  he  over¬ 
turned  an  act  of  the  Georgia  legislature  and  bluntly  told  the 
state  that  it  was  not  sovereign  and  independent  but  was  “a  part 
of  a  large  empire  ...  a  member  of  the  American  Union;  and 
I*  that  Union  has  a  constitution  .  .  .  which  imposes  limits  to  the 
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legislatures  of  the  several  states.’’  Applying  the  same  ruling  to 
the  case  of  McCulloch  vs.  Maryland,  decided  in  1819,  Marshall 
declared  null  and  void  an  act  of  the  Maryland  legislature  designed 
to  close  the  branches  of  the  United  States  Bank  in  that  state. 

In  the  same  year  by  his  still  more  memorable  Dartmouth 
College  decision,  Marshall  annulled  a  law  of  the  New  Hampshire 
legislature  which  made  serious  changes  in  the  charter  received  by 
the  College  long  before  from  King  George.  That  charter,  he 
declared,  was  a  contract  between  the  state  and  the  College, 
which  the  legislature  under  the  Federal  Constitution  could  not 
violate.  Two  years  later  he  stirred  the  wrath  of  Virginia  by  calling 
it  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  answer  a  charge  that  one 
of  its  laws  was  unconstitutional,  and  then  he  read  the  state  a 
lecture  on  its  place  in  the  Union  in  an  opinion  rendered  in  the 
case  of  Cohens  vs.  Virginia. 

These  decisions  of  course  aroused  the  legislatures  of  the  states. 
They  passed  resolutions  protesting  and  condemning;  but  Marshall 
never  turned  and  never  stayed.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  he  fairly  thundered  at  them,  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land;  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  proper  tribunal  to  pass  finally 
upon  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  the  states;  and  “those  sover¬ 
eignties”  are  irrevocably  bound  by  the  decisions  of  that  Court, 
no  matter  what  they  say.  This  was  a  strong  dose  for  the  Southern 
authors  of  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions  and  for 
Northern  members  of  the  Hartford  convention;  but  both  had  to 
swallow  it. 

The  Doctrine  of  Implied  Powers  Is  Advanced.  Though  he  held 
Congress  by  the  leash  in  the  Marbury  case  and  the  state  legisla¬ 
tures  in  a  score  of  cases,  Marshall  by  other  decisions  championed 
the  liberal  view  of  the  Constitution  as  against  the  narrow  con¬ 
struction.  In  McCulloch  vs.  Maryland  he  was  as  broad  in  theory 
as  Alexander  Hamilton  had  been.  This  case  involved,  among 
other  things,  the  question  whether  the  Act  of  1816  establishing 
the  second  United  States  Bank  was  authorized  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Marshall  said  it  was.  He  pointed  to  the  words  in  the 
Constitution  which  states  that  Congress  may  do  what  is  “neces¬ 
sary  and  proper”  to  carry  its  powers  into  effect.  He  called  atten- 
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tion  to  the  fact  that  Congress  can  lay  taxes  and  coin  money  and 
then  quickly  added  that  a  bank  is  useful  in  the  exercise  of  these 
rights;  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  at  least  it  is  entirely  proper 
and  constitutional.  “With  respect  to  the  means  by  which  the 
powers  that  the  Constitution  confers  are  to  be  carried  into 
execution,”  he  said,  Congress  must  be  allowed  “to  perform  the 
high  duties  assigned  to  it  in  the  manner  most  beneficial  to  the 
people.”  In  short  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  was  not  a  strait  jacket  for  the 
Government  but  gave  Congress  a  general  authority  to  meet 
national  problems  as  they  arose. 

The  Rule  of  the  Broad  Interpretation  Is  Established.  By 
;  his  decisions  and  opinions,  Marshall  re-enforced  the  doctrine 
1  of  the  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  which  had  been 

held  by  a  majority  of  the  framers.  Hamilton  had  expounded  it 


in  a  memorandum  to  President  Washington  on  the  first  bill  to 
found  a  federal  bank.  Washington  had  accepted  it  by  signing 
the  bill.  On  the  other  hand  the  narrow  or  strict  view  had  been 
set  forth  most  cogently  by  Jefferson,  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
framing  the  Constitution.  By  reaffirming  the  ideas  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Hamilton,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  firmly  declared 
the  liberal  theory  of  congressional  powers  to  be  a  part  of  the 
very  Constitution  itself.  The  language  of  the  document,  hej 
thought,  justified  this  viewy  his  personal  knowledge  of  thel 
;  framers’  opinions  gave  special  weight  to  his  interpretation. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 


1.  What  were  the  leading  features  of  Jefferson’s  political  theory? 
j  2.  Enumerate  the  chief  measures  of  his  administration. 

3.  Were  the  Jeffersonians  able  to  apply  their  theories?  Give  the 
!  reasons. 

4.  Explain  the  importance  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  western 
!  farmers. 

5.  Show  how  events  in  Europe  forced  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

I  6.  State  the  constitutional  question  involved  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase. 

7.  Show  how  American  trade  was  affected  by  the  European 
war. 
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8.  Compare  the  policies  of  Jefferson  and  Madison. 

9.  Why  did  the  United  States  become  involved  in  war  with 
England  rather  than  with  France? 

10.  Show  that  the  United  States  failed  to  secure  the  advantages, 
or  relief  from  intolerable  conditions,  which  it  sought  in  the  War  of 
1812. 

11.  Give  the  economic  reasons  for  the  attitude  of  New  England. 

12.  Give  five  “nationalist”  measures  of  the  Republicans.  Discuss 
each  in  detail. 

13.  Sketch  the  career  of  John  Marshall. 

14.  What  was  the  main  point  decided  by  the  case  of  Marbury  vs. 
Madison? 

15.  Summarize  Marshall’s  views  on:  (a)  states’  rights;  and  ( b )  a 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  In  practice  Jefferson’s  party  took  a  broad  and  liberal  view  of 
the  Constitution.  (2)  The  Louisiana  Purchase  strengthened  national 
sentiment  rather  than  that  of  states’  rights.  (3)  Neither  embargoes 
nor  the  War  of  1812  settled  the  problem  of  American  commercial 
rights  on  the  high  seas.  (4)  The  War  of  1812  created  financial  dis¬ 
orders  akin  to  those  existing  in  1787.  (5)  The  Jeffersonian  party 

adopted  Hamiltonian  measures  in  1816  in  order  to  get  out  of  financial 
difficulties.  (6)  There  was  reason  to  fear  European  intervention  in 
1823  when  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  proclaimed.  (7)  As  Chief  Justice, 
John  Marshall  voiced  a  broad  and  liberal  view  of  the  Constitution. 
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CHAPTER  X 


THE  REPUBLIC  DEVELOPS  A  CIVILIZATION 
OF  ITS  OWN 

Social  Foundations  Are  Altered 

All  Life  Is  Drawn  into  the  Stream  of  Change.  After  the  break 
with  the  British  monarchy,  the  energies  of  brain  and  spirit 
which  the  American  men  and  women  possessed  were  drawn  into 
the  channels  cut  by  the  American  Revolution,  coupling  changes 
in  culture  with  changes  in  industry  and  government.  Customs, 
manners,  churches,  education,  literature,  arts,  and  the  sciences 
began  to  show  the  imprint  of  the  new  economic  and  political 
setting  and  movement.  Idealists  now  believed  that  it  was  the 
duty  and  the  privilege  of  writers,  educators,  artists,  actors,  and 
scientists  to  rally  round  the  republic  consciously  and  willfully — 
to  dramatize  and  glorify  it,  as  poets,  musicians,  playwrights  and 
artists,  teachers,  and  moralists  had  formerly  turned  their  talents 
to  the  service  of  kings  and  queens,  lords  and  ladies,  popes  and 
bishops.  But  the  conflict  which  divided  the  Americans  into 
political  parties  prevented  this  effort  to  create  complete  cultural 
unity  from  being  fully  realized.  The  very  passion  for  individual 
liberty,  fed  by  the  Revolution  and  wide  economic  opportunities 
in  the  New  World,  worked  against  complete  regimentation. 
There  was  no  dictator  in  the  republic  to  command  the  services 
of  subjects,  and  freedom  of  opinion  favored  diversity  of  thought 
and  exploration  in  every  field  of  interest — romance,  religion, 
art,  and  science.  However,  since  this  prized  freedom  sprang  from 
republicanism,  loyalty  to  the  republic  naturally  sank  deep  roots 
in  the  American  soil.  Republicanism  was  the  key  to  the  changing 
culture  and  as  such  it  was  generally  recognized  and  acclaimed. 

The  Doctrine  of  Equality  Invades  All  Interests.  Among  the 
people,  new  ideas  about  life  and  labor  surged  up  as  if  in  a  mighty 
torrent.  Chief  of  these  was  the  doctrine  of  the  “rights  of  man” 
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which  many  women  took  to  mean  the  rights  of  all  mankind, 
including  women.  In  homes,  taverns,  colleges,  newspapers,  and 
public  meetings  this  doctrine  was  vigorously  discussed.  English 
and  French  versions 
were  brought  to  Amer¬ 
ica  by  travelers  and  in 
books.  Thus  Mary 
Wollstonecraft,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  woman,  helped  to 
influence  American 
thought  through  her 
forceful  “Vindication  of 
the  Rights  of  Women.” 

And  the  French  writer, 

Sieyes,  who  declared 
with  respect  to  the 
French  Revolution  that 
commoners  had  hitherto 
been  nothing  but  would 
now  be  everything,  like¬ 
wise  influenced  thought 

in  America.  English  and 

,  ...  Mary  Wollstonecraft 

French  tourists  in  Amer¬ 
ica  were  soon  to  find  all  such  beliefs  commonly  entertained  in 
the  United  States. 

The  ideas  associated  with  “the  rights  of  man”  were  based  on 
a  new  faith,  namely,  that  the  lot  of  human  beings  on  earth  could 
be  steadily  improved  by  the  use  of  reason,  with  science  as  its 
handmaid.  If  this  dream  was  to  be  realized,  education  must 
become  universal — for  all  people,  not  for  a  few.  And  this  educa¬ 
tion  had  to  be  primarily  concerned  with  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life — industry,  agriculture,  business,  the  arts,  and  government. 
Thus  leadership  in  education  was  to  be  placed  largely  in  the 
hands  of  persons  not  trained  especially  for  the  ministry — to  be 
“secularized,”  in  short.  Government  was  to  be  viewed  as  an 
agency  of  the  people  for  the  promotion  of  common  welfare, 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Literature  would 
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have  to  deal  with  the  doings  of  ordinary  folk,  not  merely  princes 
and  fairies.  Architects  were  now  to  concern  themselves  with 
building  shops,  offices,  houses,  and  cities  rather  than  palaces  for 
kings,  nobles,  and  bishops.  So,  too,  sculpture  and  painting  were 
to  have  a  new  direction.  There  was  to  be  experimentation  and 
freedom  of  press  and  speech  in  order  that  new  proposals  might 
be  encouraged  and  tested.  Thus  Americans  united  the  Idea  of 
Progress  with  the  Rights  of  Man.  They  were  planning  to  make 
America  a  better  country  for  the  people  who  lived  and  labored 
here.  They  knew  that  everything  could  not  be  done  at  once,  but 
they  set  out  with  great  courage.  They  helped  to  fix  an  American 
tradition  to  the  effect  that  the  individual  has  infinite  worth. 

Merely  in  throwing  off  British  rule  by  force  of  arms,  Americans 
had  made  many  changes  ffi  line  with  the  ideas  of  the  rights  of 
man.  The  Revolution  drove  out  of  the  colonies  royal  governors 
and  their  retinues,  whose  minds  and  manners  were  patterned 
on  those  of  the  British  court.  It  expelled  royal  judges  accustomed 
to  thinking  of  the  king’s  rights.  It  ousted  thousands  of  other 
high  officials  and  their  families  and  friends,  most  of  whom  be¬ 
lieved  in  special  privileges  for  upper  classes  and  for  the  Church 
of  England.  In  addition  the  Revolution  snapped  the  ties  which 
bound  the  English  Church  in  America  with  the  Established 
Church  in  England.  It  increased  the  number  of  freehold  farmers 
and  reduced  the  power  of  great  landlords  by  confiscating  many 
large  estates  and  dividing  them  among  patriots.  It  harried  out 
of  the  country  thousands  of  Tories,  who  fled  to  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Great  Britain.  Thus  it  brought  to  the  top  many 
commoners  who  had  held  a  secondary  place  in  colonial  times. 

Efforts  Are  Made  to  Stem  the  Tide  of  Change.  On  all  sides, 
however,  critics  of  the  “rights  of  man”  and  the  application  of 
democratic  theories  to  life  spoke  what  was  on  their  minds — 
free  speech  working  both  ways,  of  course.  British  exiles  who  had 
once  helped  to  “govern  the  wilderness”  did  not  believe  that 
Americans  could  rule  themselves.  They  predicted  a  short  career 
for  this  “new  dream.”  What  was  to  hold  the  republic  together, 
they  asked?  If  people  are  not  loyal  to  a  king  and  queen,  if  they 
are  not  taught  to  obey  the  clergy,  if  they  do  not  “respect  their 
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betters,”  to  what  can  they  be  ioyal?  If  there  are  no  prizes,  such 
as  admission  to  the  aristocracy  by  royal  appointment,  titles,  and 
coats  of  arms,  why  should  anyone  work  hard  in  public  office? 
Who  was  to  tell  the  people  what  to  believe  and  what  to  respect 
for  the  sake  of  law,  order,  and  social  peace?  What  kind  of  laws 


Reception  by  the  Washingtons 

This  painting  by  Daniel  Huntington,  shows  the  social  life  of  the  early  Republic. 

and  manners  could  be  devised  which  would  unite  the  people  and 
permit  them  to  get  along  without  quarreling  and  fighting  among 
themselves?  If  everyone  was  to  struggle  for  his  own  rights,  who 
was  to  assume  the  duties  necessary  to  government  and  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  disputes?  Even  in  America  many  patriots  who  had 
supported  the  Revolution  were  asking  such  questions  and  casting 
about  for  ways  and  means  of  “stabilizing”  the  republican  order 
amid  the  ferment  of  disturbing  ideas. 

“  The  Republican  Court  ”  Serves  as  a  Brake  on  Changes.  One 
of  the  schemes  of  American  conservatives  for  putting  a  brake 
on  too  rapid  changes  was  to  exalt  the  President  of  the  United 
States  into  a  kind  of  temporary  monarch,  so  that  Government 
would  be  more  widely  respected.  Some  of  them  proposed  that  a 
resplendent  title  be  given  to  the  President,  such  as  “His  High 
Mightiness.”  Another  plan  was  to  surround  the  President  with 
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a  great  deal  of  ceremony  and  pomp  designed  to  hold  the  people 
in  awe  of  authority.  At  the  successive  capitals — New  York  and 
Philadelphia — there  immediately  gathered  around  the  President 
the  families  and  friends  of  his  colleagues  in  the  major  offices, 
wealthy  merchants,  lawyers,  artists,  and  preachers.  Thus  there 
grew  up  naturally  what  was  called  at  the  time  a  “republican 
court.”  If  there  were  to  be  no  lords  and  ladies,  with  titles  and 
ribbons  of  honor,  at  least  parties,  receptions,  balls,  and  colorful 
ceremonies  were  available  for  “the  new  aristocracy”  of  “the 
rich  and  well-born,”  as  Jefferson’s  followers  dubbed  it.  The 
President,  it  was  thought,  should  ride  behind  a  spanking  team 
on  his  way  to  deliver  his  message  to  Congress.  He  and  his  wife 
should  stand  on  a  raised  dais,  like  the  king  and  queen  of  Great 
Britain,  at  public  receptions.  Their  bows  should  be  stiff  and 
formal  and  not  savor  of  too  much  “democracy.”  The  top  offices 
in  the  Government,  ran  the  conservative  theory,  should  go  to 
rich  planters,  merchants,  and  lawyers  and  be  kept  out  of  the 
hands  of  “Tom,  Dick,  Harry,  and  Will.”  In  these  ways,  it  was 
imagined,  a  check  could  be  placed  on  people  likely  to  run  wild 
over  “the  rights  of  man.” 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Rights  of  Man  Is  Applied  to  Religion 

Religious  Liberty  Is  Widened.  In  matters  of  religious  worship 
and  church  government  the  idea  of  human  rights  was  immedi¬ 
ately  given  concrete  forms  in  law  and  practice.  Strictly  inter¬ 
preted  it  meant  that  there  was  to  be  no  official  church  for  the 
nation  or  for  any  state ;  that  no  one  should  be  compelled  by  law 
to  attend,  or  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of,  any  church.  This 
gave  to  every  citizen  the  right  to  belong  to  any  church  or  none 
at  all,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  It  also  left 
each  church  free  to  carry  on  its  own  worship  in  its  own  way, 
to  spread  its  views,  and  to  urge  people  to  join.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  then,  the  expression  of  opinions  about  religion  and 
churches  was  to  be  uncontrolled  by  government  officials.  Preach¬ 
ers  could  tell  their  own  flocks  what  to  believe  and  criticize  other 
beliefs,  but  they  could  not  compel  anyone  to  accept  their  creed 
on  pain  of  fine  or  punishment. 
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As  far  as  the  Federal  Government  was  concerned,  complete 
religious  liberty  was  declared  at  the  outset.  The  division  of  the 
people  into  a  great  number  of  sects  made  it  impossible  for  any 
sect  to  gain  control  in  national  affairs.  Moreover  the  framers  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  were  nearly  all  men  of  liberal  views  in 
religious  matters.  So  the  Constitution  declared  that  no  religious 
test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public 
trust  under  the  United  States;  and  the  first  amendment  added 
that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  the  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.  If  the  Federal 
Constitution,  like  that  of  Delaware,  had  required  belief  in  the 
Trinity  for  public  office,  John  Adams  could  not  have  been  elected 
President,  for  he  believed  in  one  God,  not  Three  in  One.  Nor 
could  Thomas  Jefferson  or  William  Howard  Taft,  for  they  too 
were  Unitarians  in  faith. 

i  As  for  the  states,  the  English  Church  was  deprived  of  its  official 
i  place  in  the  six  states  where  it  had  enjoyed  a  privileged  position. 
In  1786,  under  the  leadership  of  Jefferson,  Virginia  passed  a 
Statute  for  Religious  Freedom  which  stands  forth  as  a  milestone 
in  the  history  of  liberty.  This  act  declared  that  no  one  in  Virginia 
1  should  be  compelled  to  attend  any  church  or  be  taxed  for  the 
;  support  of  any  religion.  From  that  time  forward  every  person’s 
;  religion  was  his  own  affair. 

Conservatives  Hold  Some  Ground.  On  the  other  hand  every 
j  step  of  the  way  toward  religious  liberty  was  opposed  by  con- 
:  servatives  among  the  people,  some  with  great  vigor.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  kept  their  official  Congre- 
i  gational  Churches  and  collected  taxes  for  their  support  until 
1817,  1818,  and  1833  respectively.  Several  states  also  wrote  into 
their  constitutions  provisions  which  kept  Jews,  Catholics,  Uni- 
ji  tarians,  and  “free  thinkers”  from  voting  and  holding  office. 

;  But  such  practices  were  becoming  outmoded  and  were  to  disap- 
i  pear  almost  entirely  in  the  course  of  time. 

Liberal  Clergymen  Soften  Disputes.  Since  toleration  was  the 
legal  order  of  the  day,  many  leaders  among  the  clergy  sought  to 
soften  the  harshness  of  religious  disputes.  Bishop  Provoost,  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Con- 
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gress,  by  his  “easy,  good-tempered,  gentlemanly,  and  scholarly ” 
habits,  was  a  popular  dinner  guest  and  could  be  counted  upon 
to  smooth  ruffled  feelings  when  they  were  aroused.  Dr.  James 
Abercrombie,  of  the  same  faith,  had  wide  interests  including  a 
taste  for  literature;  he  was  even  seen  at  the  theater  occasionally, 
especially  on  “author’s  night.”  He  did  not  actually  like  to  read 
prayers  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  particularly  for 
Jefferson  whom  he  regarded  as  an  “infidel.”  But  he  read  them 
all  the  same,  and  when  Federalist  friends  objected  he  replied 
genially  that  “he  had  not  ‘prayed’  but  only  ‘read’  the  lines.” 
Of  Bishop  White,  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  said  that  he  never 
made  threats  or  judgments  and  that  he  never  invaded  the  rights 
of  others.  Another  Philadelphia  clergyman,  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  faith,  Dr.  Robert  Blackwell,  won  the  hearts  of  Quakers 
by  taking  an  interest  in  Negroes,  by  performing  marriage  rites 
for  them,  and  by  training  a  minister  of  their  race  to  give  them 
religious  guidance.  The  provost  of  Pennsylvania  University, 
Dr.  William  Smith,  was  called  upon  in  Philadelphia  to  speak  at 
meetings  even  when  secular  rather  than  religious  questions  were 
discussed. 

Not  all  clergymen,  to  be  sure,  were  so  broad-minded.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  story  which  Bishop  White  loved  to  tell,  one  of  the 
preachers  in  Philadelphia  railed  at  the  Unitarians  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet  in  a  little  room  in  Cherry  Alley,  and  de¬ 
nounced  one  of  the  founders  of  their  group,  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley, 
an  English  exile,  called  “the  father  of  modern  chemistry.”  To 
safeguard  their  rights,  the  Unitarians  applied  to  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  for  a  charter. 

“Who  are  these  Unitarians?”  inquired  one  of  the  legislators. 

“They  were  an  obscure  sect,”  a  sponsor  replied,  “who  used 
to  hold  forth  in  Cherry  Alley;  and  we  should  have  been  there 
yet  but  for  the  Reverend  Doctor  .  .  .”  [meaning  the  preacher 
who  had  denounced  them]. 

“Indeed,”  said  the  legislator,  “is  Dr.  .  .  .  inclined  that  way? 
I  am  surprised.” 

“Not  at  all,”  came  the  answer,  “but  we  were  very  poor — 
utterly  -unknown  and  making  no  converts,  till  he  began  to  fulmi- 
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nate  against  us,  when  several  members  of  his  own  parish  hunted 
us  out,  and  being  pleased  with  us,  never  went  back  to  him.” 

The  History  of  Religions  Is  Explored.  Toleration  was  ad¬ 
vanced  by  books  as  well  as  by  speeches.  In  New  England  Hannah 
Adams,  who  had  been  reared  in  the  Puritan  faith,  wanted  to 
know  more  about  other  faiths.  So  she  prowled  around  in  little 
bookshops,  wrote  letters  to  European  scholars,  and  collected 
notes  on  the  rise  and  growth  of  churches  and  creeds.  Then  she 
published  a  book  on  the  history  of  religions  which  was  translated 
into  several  foreign  languages.  Afterward  she  became  especially 
interested  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews.  Once  more 
she  assembled  materials. 

She  exchanged  letters  with 
Gregoire,  a  Frenchman 
who  had  labored  hard  to 
win  equality  for  the  Jews 
during  the  Revolution  in 
his  country.  Having  made 
careful  preparations, 

Hannah  Adams  published 
a  history  of  the  Jews  which 
was  both  a  story  and  a 
plea  for  toleration.  Thus 
I  by  spreading  knowledge 
i:  she  sought  to  take  some  of 
I  the  tartness  out  of  religious 
i  wrangling. 

Toleration  Produces  a 
Variety  of  Results.  As  the 

j!  spirit  of  religious  liberty  spread,  each  of  the  many  denominations 
j  promoted  its  faith  in  its  own  style.  In  1790  the  Catholics  received 
their  long-desired  bishop  when  the  Pope  appointed  Father  John 
;  Carroll  of  Baltimore  to  that  high  post  in  their  church.  Although 
the  Jews  were  slow  to  win  complete  religious  equality  in  some 
I  j  states,  they  were  free  to  engage  in  trades  and  callings,  to  worship 
in  their  own  synagogues,  and  to  keep  their  own  customs.  Where 
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they  were  deprived  of  the  vote,  they  were  not  driven  back  by 
force  into  a  ghetto  in  the  old  European  fashion.  Among  the 
Protestants,  missionary  zeal  spread  and  new  sects  appeared. 
Baptists  and  Presbyterians  carried  their  faith  to  the  frontier. 
Methodists  began  to  build  up  their  church;  in  1771  they  had 
only  a  few  hundreds  on  their  roll;  but  in  1816,  when  death 
closed  the  career  of  Francis  Asbury,  their  great  missionary, 
they  claimed  200,000  members  and  2,000  ministers.  As  the  fron¬ 
tier  moved  westward,  the  various  denominations  founded  schools 
and  colleges  in  which  their  youth  were  trained  in  the  faith  and 
ministers  were  prepared  to  preach  the  gospel.  As  the  evangelical 
churches  grew  rapidly  and  became  powerful,  they  turned  multi¬ 
tudes  of  the  people  against  the  Deism  or  Unitarianism  of  such 
original  republicans  as  Thomas  Paine,  John  Adams,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

The  Right  to  Free  Speech  and  a  Free  Press  Is  Upheld 

Freedom  of  Opinion  on  Secular  Affairs  Is  Defended.  Founders 
of  the  American  republic  demanded  more  than  separation  of 
church  and  state,  with  toleration  for  religious  beliefs.  They  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  right  to  think  about  and  discuss  secular  affairs 
of  all  sorts:  politics,  government,  education,  business,  agriculture, 
science,  and  the  arts.  This  right  was  to  them  something  more 
than  an  attractive  theory.  They  viewed  it  as  a  part  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  experiment  and  necessary  to  its  success.  According  to  their 
ideal,  the  rulers  of  America  were  to  be  officials  chosen  by  the 
voters.  If  the  people  were  to  choose  wisely,  they  had  to  discuss 
freely  the  merits  of  candidates  and  the  ideas  for  which  candidates 
stood.  If  knowledge  was  to  be  increased,  inventions  made,  and 
ways  of  life  improved,  then  freedom  to  read,  inquire,  and  ex¬ 
periment  was  also  necessary.  The  idea  of  setting  up  some  officer 
or  board  to  tell  everybody  what  to  read,  think,  and  say  was  out 
of  the  question.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  as  much  opposed  to 
that  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  acclaimed  champion  of  democracy 
and  civil  liberties. 

Liberty  of  Secular  Opinion  Is  Guaranteed  by  Law.  To  make 
sure  that  liberty  of  opinion  would  be  protected,  the  founders  of 
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the  republic  wrote  into  state  constitutions  and  into  the  federal 
Constitution  clauses  safeguarding  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and 
assembly.  The  first  ten  amendments,  added  to  the  latter,  deal 
especially  with  personal  liberty.  They  forbid  Congress  to  make 
any  law  “abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.”  They  declare  that  the 
people  are  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
I  effects  from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures.  They  require 
!  federal  officers  making  such  searches  to  have  court  warrants 
describing  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or  things 
to  be  seized  when  violations  of  law  are  suspected.  In  summary, 

|  federal  officers  cannot  lawfully  tell  writers  what  to  say,  suppress 
newspapers,  and  condemn  to  prison  or  death  persons  whose 
opinions  happen  to  be  different  from  those  of  the  officials  in 
power  at  the  moment.  In  the  letter  of  their  law  the 
}  founders  proclaimed  one  of  the  essential  differences  between 
liberty  and  tyranny,  between  despotism  and  American  democ- 
jj  racy. 

Newspapers  Multiply.  For  their  education  in  current  affairs — 
;;  politics,  economic  issues,  and  the  applied  arts — Americans  relied 
more,  no  doubt,  on  newspapers  than  on  anything  they  learned 
in  schools  and  colleges.  Self-government  required  a  free  press. 

!!  State  and  federal  constitutions  guaranteed  it.  The  contests  of 
j  parties  and  the  debates  over  political  questions  favored  the 
growth  of  newspapers.  At  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  there  were  forty-three  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

I  Thirty  years  later  nearly  every  city  and  village  of  any  size  had  a 
I  press,  for  there  were  then  at  least  360  newspapers  in  the  country. 

I  In  this  period  the  daily  paper  made  its  appearance,  “The  Penn- 
!  sylvania  Packet  and  Daily  Advertiser,”  founded  in  1784;  and  at 
j  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  there  were  twenty-seven  dailies 
j:  scattered  from  New  Hampshire  to  Louisiana.  Since  only  about 
5  per  cent  of  the  people  lived  in  cities,  according  to  the  census 
i  of  1800,  and  only  eleven  towns  had  more  than  5,000  inhabitants, 

;  most  of  the  newspapers  were  “country  sheets”  crowded  with 
local  gossip  and  politics. 
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The  Ferocity  of  Party  Debates  Rages  in  the  Press.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  newspapers  in  towns  large  and  small  became 
partisan  after  the  conflict  opened  between  Hamilton  and  Jeffer¬ 
son.  In  fact  each  of  these  leaders  had  a  newspaper  of  his  own  in 
which  he  assailed  his  opponents.  Very  soon  the  verbal  battle 
became  ferocious,  and  editors  spared  no  engine  of  ridicule,  insult, 
argument,  or  slander  in  waging  it.  On  every  question  of  the 
day  they  divided — the  United  States  Bank,  American  neutrality 
in  the  war  between  England  and  France,  the  whisky  tax,  and  the 
Jay  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  Jefferson’s  editors  did  not  let 
even  Washington  escape  without  criticism  and  ridicule.  In 
fact  the  President  declared  that  some  newspapers  had  treated 
him  like  a  petty  thief.  Federalists  called  Republicans  “dema¬ 
gogues,”  “anarchists,”  and  “infidels.”  Republicans  retaliated 
by  calling  their  foes  “aristocrats,”  “monocrats,”  and  “enemies 
of  the  people.”  After  Jefferson  became  President  himself,  Fed¬ 
eralist  papers  were  as  merciless  in  attacking  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase,  the  embargo,  and  “truckling  to  Napoleon”  as  his  editors 
had  been  in  assailing  Washington  and  Adams.  The  tone  was  set 
by  the  party  editors  of  the  large  cities  and  country  editors  took 
their  cues  and  hot  words  from  the  city  dailies  and  weeklies.  On 
the  whole  the  party  battle  was  hateful  and  vulgar,  and  sober 
citizens  on  both  sides  thought  so.  It  was  openly  said  that  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  had  sunk  into  license  and  was  doing  more 
damage  than  good ;  but  advocates  of  liberty  replied  that  tyranny 
was  worse,  and  liberty  was  saved. 

Freedom  of  the  Press  Is  Defended.  Although  constitutions 
proclaimed  liberty  for  the  press,  there  were  constant  troubles 
over  the  subject,  and  many  attacks  were  made  on  newspapers. 
In  1785  Massachusetts  tried  to  repeat  the  old  British  experiment 
of  placing  a  special  stamp  tax  on  newspapers.  This  brought  an 
outcry  from  the  public.  Three  years  later  the  tax  was  repealed 
and  no  state  dared  to  repeat  the  experiment  until  1842,  when 
Virginia  put  a  tax  on  newspapers  equal  to  the  subscription  price 
of  each  copy.  Once  more  there  was  a  burst  of  wrath,  and  soon 
this  tax  was  abolished  amid  the  rejoicing  of  editors.  When  the 
Federalists  attempted  to  stifle  criticism  in  1798  with  the  Sedition 
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Act,  the  whole  Jeffersonian  party  revolted  and  put  an  end  to 
that  line  of  attack  on  freedom  of  opinion. 

Magazines  Encourage  Self-Improvement.  While  freedom  for 
newspapers  was  supposed  to  guarantee  self-government,  the 
desire  for  self-improvement  was  better  met  by  magazines.  The 
number  of  private  libraries  was  small  and  the  public  library 
movement  was  just  beginning;  so  the  discussion  of  such  themes 
as  morals,  manners,  science,  and  the  arts  was  left  largely  to 
1  weekly  and  monthly  journals.  But  these  topics  were  often  sup- 
!  plemented  by  grave  essays  on  political  and  economic  questions. 
Thus  the  magazine  became  a  forum  for  the  kind  of  writing  which 
had  been  known,  during  the  Revolution,  as  pamphleteering, 
j  The  wide  range  of  the  early  magazines  is  indicated  by  the  de¬ 
scriptive  note  attached  to  one  of  them:  “A  Monthly  Museum 
of  Knowledge  and  Rational  Entertainment  containing  Poetry, 
Musick,  Biography,  History,  Physics,  Geography,  Morality, 
Criticism,  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Agriculture,  Novels,  Tales, 
Romances,  Translations,  News,  Marriages,  Deaths,  &c.,  &c.” 

|  All  interests  of  men  and  women,  it  seems,  were  covered  in  the 
articles.  In  the  days  of  the  Revolution  women  had  written 
pamphlets  and  plays;  they  had  owned  and  edited  political  news¬ 
papers;  now  women  were  to  share  in  the  instruction  and  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  republic.  Much  labor  was  spent  in  trying  to 
combine  the  best  English  style  with  American  tastes;  and  the 
outcome  has  been  called  “a  strange  patchwork  of  Yankee  home- 
spun  with  Addisonian  finery.”  Owing  to  their  mediocre  nature 
most  of  the  early  magazines  quickly  perished.  However,  Matthew 
Carey’s  “Columbian  Magazine,”  established  in  Philadelphia  in 
1786,  lasted  for  more  than  fifty  years — a  tribute  to  its  high 
quality;  and  “The  North  American  Review,”  founded  in  1815, 
has  survived  the  changes  and  tempests  of  more  than  a  century. 

Plans  for  Education  Display  Republican  Zest 

Education  Is  Affected  by  Economic  and  Political  Events.  Into 

the  field  of  education  as  well  as  government,  leaders  of  the  re¬ 
public  thrust  new  ideas  and  plans.  In  colonial  days  colleges  had 
been  organized  mainly  for  the  training  of  preachers  and  lawyers; 
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and  lower  schools,  such  as  they  were,  were  specially  concerned 
with  bringing  children  up  in  the  religious  faith  of  their  fathers. 
After  the  Revolution  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  others  an- 


Photo  from  H.  P.  Cook 

An  Early  Plantation  School 

nounced  new  views  on  education.  They  knew  that  education 
had  served  churches  and  proposed  that  it  should  now  serve  the 
republic  also.  Through  education,  they  thought,  people  could 
be  taught  to  understand  the  changes  wrought  by  the  Revolution, 
to  believe  in  it,  to  hold  together,  and  to  make  their  governments 
work  without  resorting  to  the  sword.  Through  education  also, 
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they  believed  leaders  in  public  affairs  could  be  trained,  as  leaders 
in  the  churches  had  been  trained  in  older  times. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  Americans  had  asserted 
that  all  men  were  born  free  and  equal  and  wetfe  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  In  their 
|  constitutions  they  had  given  to  thousands  of  voters  the  right  to 
|  elect  their  own  governing  officials  and  to  share  in  the  offices  of 
I  government.  If  all  people  were  to  exercise  such  rights,  then 
|  they  needed  knowledge  in  many  fields — in  industry,  science, 

;  agriculture,  business,  and  government.  How  could  they  take 
!  part  wisely  in  government  without  having  knowledge  of  govern- 
j  ment  and  its  work?  How  could  Americans  make  good  use  of 
1  the  land,  forests,  rivers,  minerals,  and  other  resources  of  the 
i  country  without  having  knowledge  of  the  practical  arts?  How 
could  there  be  competent  leaders  in  government — public  service, 
finance,  banking,  diplomacy,  for  example — if  no  training  was 
1  afforded?  If  there  were  to  be  schools  for  army  and  navy  officers, 
why  not  for  civil  officers?  If  there  was  to  be  progress,  if  new 
inventions  were  to  be  made,  then  experiments,  laboratories, 
and  new  inquiries  were  necessary. 

Most  of  the  statesmen  of  the  time  understood  the  importance 
of  education,  for  they  had  attended  college  themselves.  Many 
were  graduates  of  American  colleges — of  William  and  Mary, 

I  Princeton,  King’s  College  (now  Columbia),  Yale,  Brown,  and 
|  Harvard.  Others  had  gone  abroad — to  Eton,  Oxford,  Cambridge, 

1  or  Edinburgh;  but  they  had  not  been  uprooted  from  their  native 
land  and  were  eager  to  make  use  of  the  best  foreign  methods 
for  the  United  States.  All  knew  that  their  education,  formal 
:  and  informal,  had  served  them  well  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
!  tion  and  in  the  work  of  setting  up  new  governments.  They  be¬ 
lieved  that  systematic  education  was  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  experiment  which  they  had  launched. 

Plans  Are  Drafted  for  an  American  System  of  Education. 
Independence  from  Great  Britain  had  scarcely  been  won  when 
1  plans  for  educating  the  people  were  laid  before  the  country  for 
i  debate.  Robert  Coram  drew  up  a  project  for  “the  General 
Establishment  of  Schools  throughout  the  United  States”  in 
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which  he  put  stress  on  education  for  democracy  and  practical 
life.  James  Sullivan’s  “National  System  of  Education”  included 
a  program  for  research  into  the  causes  of  happiness.  Nathaniel 
Chipman  favored  some  of  the  French  ideas,  such  as  those  of 
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them,  and  courts  the  fete  of  hoffes,  buys 
them  at <7  dif advent ege.  It  makes  an  im— 
meitfe  difference,  to  have  the  proposal 
come  froth  the  fdltr,  rather  than  the  pur- 
tha/rr. 


i.WffiSK  a  farmer  mnt  la  the  merchant 
Ibrgooda.teiUnp  him,  “  Sir,  I  want  Some  of 
yawgaods,  but  cannot  pay  you  fill  fell,** 
l  expect  to  fee  him  peep  out  at  the  little 
end  of, the  bom.'  He  takes  op  goods, 
perhaps  nan,  on  credit,  and  intends  to 
pay  for  them  with  Ms  com,  his  beef  anil 
ftis  pork.  Bui  fuppofe  a  drouth  or  a 
bhdk  cuts  off  his  corn,  and  Ms  graft  is 
Ibort ;  then  he  has  none  to  fpsre,  and  he 
catiaot  fatten  lusfihogs  and  his  cattle. 
Poor  stats,  «e  has  co warned. the  merch- 
'suu’s  goods  and  they  are  not  paid  for. 
S'mxt  4  fiat  »  beo’t  for  the  money; 
officers  fees  increafe  the  fum  t  the  mart 
-Somrsts  money  on  imereti-  to  pay  tire 
cj&s-ratksa,  or  parts  with  a  horfc  or  a  cow 
st  half  ftks  i  in  a  Short  time  his  tend 
ntaftgoat  this  rate;  he  flip  outer  the 
little  end  of  the  bora,  ana  runs  to  the 
Ohio  or  the  Otaefix, 

§0,1  e©  go  trat  at  the  little  end  of 
the  bom  fo  eai'y  as  the  uvcrn-haWKe; 


One  of  the  Pamphlets  Published  by  Noah  Webster 

This  pamphlet  was  “The  Prompter”  published  in  1791. 

the  great  French  democrat  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  but  with 
more  consideration  for  the  rights  and  broad  social  role  of  women. 
Samuel  Knox  wanted  a  system  “adapted  to  the  genius  [peculiar 
characteristics]  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States;”  where 
religious  liberty  prevailed,  he  thought,  schools  must  undertake 
the  task  of  teaching  people  their  social  duties.  Samuel  H.  Smith 
declared  that  education  should  begin  early,  should  be  made 
flexible  by  including  many  subjects,  and  should  be  universal 
and  supported  by  taxpayers.  Since  he  thought  the  nature  of 
women’s  education  more  debatable  than  others  seemed  to  view 
it,  he  left  it  out  of  his  program  for  the  time  being.  At  the  request 
of  Jefferson,  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  also  drew  up  an  educational 
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and  the  grog-drinker.  A  fat  young,  heir, 
juft  come  tn.  pnficffioh  at  n:»  elb;c, 

'  incur.!*  hi*  harle,  with  h>s  pocktt  iull  of 
^  guinea*,  and  rutes  full  bit  to  the  tavern. 

Here  he  sc  hrm 


He  wodhips  Bacchus  twenty  years, 
night  and  day.  He  takes  hit  cheerful 
»  giaftof  wine  at  firft,  with  \tn  good  com-: 

party.  He  fcorns  to  drink  grog  and  tod- 
d, ,  with  the  rabble.  He  once  in  a  -a  hilc 
gets  tumbled  under  the  tabic  in  a  high 
gate  :  but  in  genera!  goes  hemes  ibber 
and  clean. 
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plan.  He  held  that  young  America  was  already  far  ahead  of  any 
European  country  in  the  proportion  of  its  people  who  could 
read  and  write.  On  this  ground  he  argued  that  the  country 
could  make  swift  progress  by  promoting  public  education,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  sciences. 

Among  the  many  educational  planners,  none  became  more 
famous  than  Noah  Webster,  the  Yankee  schoolmaster  whose 
spelling  books  and  dictionaries  were  to  be  used  by  millions  of 
pupils  in  the  time  to  come.  Webster  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  great  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  world  and  said  that 
education  should  contribute  to  making  the  changes  beneficial. 
He  wanted  to  develop  “an  American  language”  and  to  unite 
all  Americans  in  a  scheme  for  “universal  improvement.”  He 
was  afraid  of  too  much  “specialization,”  that  is,  giving  too  much 
attention  to  any  one  subject  such  as  Latin  or  arithmetic  or 
geography.  Training,  he  argued,  should  be  broad  and  general 
rather  than  narrow  and  formal,  for  the  latter  tends  to  make 
minds  rigid.  He  was  sure  that  women’s  influence  “in  controlling 
the  affairs  of  a  nation”  was  very  great  and  should  be  recognized 
in  a  scheme  of  education.  He  thought  private  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  favored  aristocratic  ideas  and  practices;  for  that  reason  he 
advocated  public  schools  supported  by  taxpayers. 

Putting  all  these  plans  together,  we  find  that  there  was  a 
remarkable  agreement  among  them  on  important  points.  The 
planners  believed  that,  by  the  use  of  reason,  human  life  could 
be  improved  steadily  and  indefinitely.  They  proposed  to  educate 
people  for  life  as  a  whole,  not  merely  to  be  preachers,  lawyers, 
and  doctors.  This  meant  that  less  attention  was  to  be  given  to 
ancient  languages  and  ancient  learning  and  more  attention  to 
“practical  subjects,”  such  as  modern  languages,  mathematics, 
science,  and  the  various  arts  having  to  do  with  living  and  work¬ 
ing.  Since  education  was  to  be  viewed  as  a  training  for  life,  the 
planners,  with  few  exceptions,  proposed  to  give  girls  and  young 
women  a  chance  to  attend  institutions  of  learning.  They  espe¬ 
cially  agreed  on  the  value  of  natural  science.  In  general  they 
held  that  schools  must  be  supported  by  governments  out  of 
funds  derived  from  taxation  and  that  such  support  must  be 
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generous.  Thus  the  ideal  of  secular  and  public  education  was 
set  forth  as  desirable  for  the  American  republic  where  church 
and  state  were  separate  and  religious  liberty  guaranteed. 

A  National  University  Is  Projected.  With  a  view  to  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  Federal  Government,  several  leaders  favored  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  national  university.  Washington  urged  Congress  to 
vote  money  for  this  purpose  and  on  his  death  left  a  gift  of  his 
own  to  carry  out  the  idea.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia, 
also  believed  that  a  national  university  was  necessary  and  he 
went  into  details.  He  thought  that  it  should  be  a  center  for 
training  citizens  for  the  public  service.  Like  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Dr.  Rush  was  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Political 
Inquiries  which  held  that  Americans  ought  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves.  In  one  of  its  statements  the  Society  had  declared :  “Accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  up  to  those  nations  from  which  we  have  derived 
our  origin,  for  our  laws,  our  opinions,  and  our  manners,  we  have 
retained,  with  undistinguishing  reverence,  their  errors,  with 
their  improvements;  .  .  .  and  have  grafted  on  an  infant  com¬ 
monwealth  the  manners  of  ancient  and  corrupted  monarchies.” 
Like  Franklin  also,  Dr.  Rush  was  active  in  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society  organized  to  promote  knowledge  of  science  and 
render  it  popular.  Cherishing  such  opinions,  he  insisted  that 
Americans  should  be  educated  in  their  own  country  for  their 
own  tasks.  They  should  be  given  a  genuine  interest  in  the  theories 
and  practices  of  democracy.  He  proposed  to  restrict  the  amount 
of  attention  given  to  Greek  and  Latin,  as  ancient  lore,  and  to 
put  stress  on  the  present  by  giving  more  attention  to  science, 
industry,  the  practical  arts  of  all  kinds,  and  to  methods  of  popular 
government. 

Ambitious  Educational  Schemes  Wait  on  Time  for  Fulfillment. 

These  grand  plans  for  public  schools  on  a  national  scale  were  not 
realized  for  a  long  time;  never,  in  fact,  exactly  as  some  of  the 
dreamers  had  hoped.  Congress  refused  to  heed  Washington’s 
advice  and  found  a  national  university.  The  country  was  poor 
and  little  money  was  available  for  education.  Besides,  it  must 
be  confessed,  many  Americans  did  not  delight  in  educating 
“the  masses.”  Private  colleges  and  schools  did  not  want  public 
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competitors.  Clergymen  were  often  afraid  that  public  schools 
might  wean  children  away  from  their  parents’  faith.  “Why 
should  we  be  taxed,”  exclaimed  property  owners,  “to  pay  for 
educating  the  children  of  people  without  any  property?”  Still 
others  had  contempt  for  “book  learning,”  and  thought  it  a  waste 
!  of  time  for  children  to  study  anything,  except  perhaps  the 
j  “three  R’s” — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  So  it  happened 
that  the  young  republic  made  only  slight  effort  at  once  to  carry 
I  educational  plans  into  effect. 

Some  Steps  Are  Taken.  Nevertheless  some  steps  were  taken 
in  the  eighteenth  century  to  realize  the  educational  program. 
If  Congress  and  state  legislatures  were  short  of  money,  they  had 
!  unoccupied  lands  at  their  disposal.  In  an  ordinance  for  the 
I  Northwest  Territory,  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  1785,  one  sec- 
|  tion  of  640  acres  was  set  aside  in  each  township  for  the  support 
of  public  schools.  And  this  example  was  followed  by  several 
I  states  which  owned  land  still  unsettled.  In  chartering  state 
universities,  the  South  took  leadership.  Georgia  set  aside  lands 
and  authorized  the  creation  of  a  state  university  in  1784,  but 
it  was  many  years  before  the  institution  at  Athens  opened  its 
doors  to  students.  North  Carolina  chartered  a  state  university 
in  1789,  but  provided  no  money,  buildings,  or  equipment.  Not 
until  1795  did  the  university  begin  work  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  then 
it  had  to  depend  for  support  largely  on  private  gifts,  the  sale  of 
lands,  and  students’  fees.  It  was  in  time  to  become  one  of  the 
most  influential  universities  of  America,  but  a  long,  rough  road 
lay  ahead  of  it  when  the  nineteenth  century  opened.  Nor  did 
the  university  chartered  in  1801  for  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  fare 
any  better  for  a  long  time. 

Among  the  planners  of  state  universities,  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  more  fortunate.  He  not  only  won  from  the  state  legislature 
i  a  charter  for  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  he  also  devised  the 
!  course  of  study,  laid  out  the  grounds,  designed  the  buildings, 
and  through  field  glasses  at  his  home,  Monticello,  watched  the 
carpenters  and  masons  at  their  work.  Before  his  death  in  1826 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  University  welcome  students. 

'  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  his  scheme  of  education 
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laid  stress  on  modern  languages,  science,  mathematics,  law,  and 
other  subjects  designed  to  prepare  youth  for  public  service  and 
practical  life.  Yet  he  was  not  blind  to  the  importance  of  the 
classics  as  valuable  records  of  human  experiences  and  thought. 
The  architecture  of  his  University  followed  the  models  of  Greek 


Photograph  from  Ewing  Galloway 


The  Rotunda  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 

The  University  was  founded  in  1819  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  buildings  and  grounds 
were  all  fashioned  according  to  Jefferson’s  own  design. 

temples,  and  he  thought  that  behind  classic  pillars  teachers  and 
students  should  follow  the  dialogue,  or  argumentative,  method 
of  learning  so  well  developed  in  ancient  Athens,  so  fruitful  in  the 
promotion  of  clear  thinking. 

Much  Training  Continues  on  Old  Lines.  It  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  all  the  Americans  deprived  of  formal  educa¬ 
tion  were  ignorant  and  untrained.  Thousands  of  them  had  re¬ 
ceived  some  education  from  their  parents  or  tutors  at  home 
and  then  had  gone  on  with  self-education.  This  was  true  of 
women  as  well  as  men.  Although  girls  were  entirely  excluded 
from  the  colleges,  many  women  were  students  of  history,  litera- 
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ture,  the  classics,  and  public  affairs.  Some  had  gone  to  school 
in  their  youth  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  where  the  Moravians, 
a  religious  sect,  kept  one  of  the  most  famous  academies  in  the 
United  States.  One  of  Thomas  Jefferson’s  daughters,  left  without 
a  mother  early  in  life,  made  a  special  point,  on  her  father’s 
advice,  of  learning  all  she  could  from  Abigail  Adams,  the  wife 
of  John  Adams,  with  whom  she  lived  for  a  time  in  Paris.  Although 
Abigail  herself  had  never  attended  a  college,  she  had  a  sharp 
mind,  studied  hard,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  world  of  books 
and  affairs.  When  her  husband  complained  of  being  bored  in 
!  Holland,  where  he  was  serving  as  an  American  minister,  she 
advised  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  about 
I  the  Dutch  republic  and  prepare  himself  better  for  serving  the 
American  republic.  No  teacher  had  taken  Abigail  page  by  page 
1  through  a  textbook  on  history,  but  she  read  history  in  her  spare 
time.  She  matched  wits  with  the  best;  but  she  thought  that 
j  women  were  entitled  to  better  education  than  she  had  received. 

1  Eliza  Pinckney,  a  planter,  knew  her  Vergil  and  was  in  every 
way  a  cultivated  person. 

j|  Literature  and  the  Arts  Take  Account  of  Events 

' 

New  Channels  Are  Cut  in  Letters  and  the  Arts.  Writers  and 
;;dramatists,  poets  and  musicians,  painters  and  sculptors,  archi¬ 
tects  and  other  designers  were  deeply  stirred  of  course  by  the 
igreat  events  which  marked  the  establishment  and  unfolding  of 
the  republic.  They  desired  to  write,  sing,  paint,  model,  and  build 
for  their  times.  That  immense  services  had  been  rendered  by 
lartists  in  every  field  to  kings,  nobles,  and  churches  in  former 
times  was  known  to  American  thinkers.  Although  Puritans  in 
(New  England  as  elsewhere  looked  on  novels  and  “ stage  plays” 
as  wicked,  their  view  did  not  generally  prevail.  Creative  artists 
caught  another  vision.  They  believed  that  citizens  of  every 
kind  should  rally  to  the  Revolution  and  the  republic  and  hold 
people  to  the  new  order  by  powerful  dramas,  stirring  music,  and 
grand  portraiture  of  heroes  and  events.  When  the  country 
divided  into  parties,  however,  many  writers  and  artists,  according 
to  their  sympathies,  turned  their  energies  to  helping  the  Fed- 
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eralists  or  the  Republicans.  Others  kept  more  or  less  aloof  from 
political  contests  and  wrote  about  “the  passing  show”  without 
trying  to  serve  any  cause,  even  republicanism.  They  appealed 
only  to  the  popular  interest  in  love  affairs,  curious  incidents,  and 
strange. countries  and  peoples. 

America  Is  Drawn  into  Fiction.  Moved  by  changes  taking 
place  all  around,  a  few  novelists  began  boldly  to  portray  Amer¬ 
ican  characters  and 
events.  In  his  novel, 
“Modern  Chivalry,” 
Hugh  Brackenridge,  a 
lawyer  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  made  the  con¬ 
flicts  of  politicians  the 
central  theme.  In  gen¬ 
eral  he  was  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  farmers 
and  Jeffersonians,  and 
opposed  to  merchants 
and  Federalists;  but 
he  was  not  bitterly 
partisan.  He  ridiculed 
the  manners  of  the 
country  “yokels,”  as 
well  as  the  pride  and 
prejudicesof  the  “aris¬ 
tocrats  ”  and  “  well¬ 
born.”  He  laughed 
at  lawyers,  revolution¬ 
ary  officers  boasting  of 
membership  in  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Cincinnati,  members  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  fact  nearly  everyone  who  took 
himself  too  seriously.  Although  a  democrat,  Brackenridge  did 
not  want  democracy  to  go  too  far  in  a  “leveling”  direction. 

Another  novelist  of  the  time,  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  was 
also  against  the  Federalists,  though  he  was  grave  rather  than 
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An  illustration  from  an  early  edition  showing  the 
departure  of  Leatherstocking 
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satirical.  He  too  touched  lively  political  and  religious  themes 
of  the  day,  including  the  place  of  women  in  society.  In  his 
“ Clara  Howard”  for  instance,  written  in  1798,  he  discussed 
I  woman’s  role  in  the  world  and  her  claims  to  equality  of  rights 
i  in  education,  politics,  and  industry.  In  the  pages  of  this  book  a 
;  woman  speaks  her  own  mind:  “We  are  excluded  from  all  political 
i  rights  with  the  least  ceremony.  Lawmakers  thought  as  little  of 
1  comprehending  us  in  their  code  of  liberty  as  if  we  were  pigs  or 
sheep.”  Six  years  before,  Mary  Wollstonecraft  had  published  in 
England  her  “Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Women”  and  the 
age  was  astir  with  the  idea  that  the  question  of  equality  for  the 
!  sexes  must  be  debated  and  settled.  But  neither  Brackenridge 
S  nor  Brown  proved  to  be  “a  best  seller.”  That  prize  went  to 
j  Hannah  Webster  Foster  for  “The  Coquette,”  a  novel  which 
1  clung  to  the  simple  theme  of  love  and  conflict  treated  in  a  popular 
;  manner.  First  printed  in  1797,  it  went  through  thirteen  editions 
I  before  its  author  died  in  1840. 

:  None  of  these  novels  won  a  permanent  place  in  American 
!  favor;  but  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  appeared 
two  young  writers  whose  works  are  still  widely  read— James 
Fenimore  Cooper  and  Washington  Irving.  Both  grew  to  man¬ 
hood  in  the  early  republican  period.  Both  continued  to  write  in 
the  democratic  age  that  followed.  They  belonged,  therefore, 
to  the  American  tradition  rather  than  to  the  English  colonial 
age.  Thus  they  bridged  the  gap  between  the  passing  and  the 
rising  generations.  Although  Irving  later  introduced  European 
|  scenes  and  characters  into  some  of  his  books,  Cooper  clung  closely 
to  American  life.  While  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Great  Britain,  was 
writing  romantically  of  feudal  knights  and  ladies,  Cooper  was 
telling  romantic  stories  of  common  people  in  the  United  States. 

Travels  Enlarge  the  Knowledge  of  America.  Through  travel 
books  also  Americans  learned  more  about  themselves.  In  diaries 
and  journals  describing  the  geography,  manners,  customs,  and 
industries  of  the  various  regions,  resemblances  and  differences 
were  disclosed.  The  “Travels”  of  William  Bartram,  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian,  for  example,  brought  home  to  readers  the  vastness  of  the 
American  domain  and  the  richness  of  its  resources.  Bartram 
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was  a  botanist  and  specialist  in  birds  at  a  time  when  these  were 
new  fields  of  learning,  and  his  pages  reflected  the  ardor  of  a  scien¬ 
tist  in  the  making.  It  has  been  said  that  his  wanderings  “  reveal 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  still  young,  with  an  eye  that  nothing 
escapes,  not  without  poetical  imagination  or  philosophical  vision, 
and  with  a  deep  reverence  for  the  Creative  Spirit  which  he  feels 
all  about  him.”  In  his  “Letters  from  an  American  Farmer,” 
J.  Hector  St.  John  Crevecoeur,  a  Frenchman  settled  in  New  York, 
described  life  in  that  state  which  he  knew  as  a  “gentleman 
farmer.”  No  section  of  the  country  was  ignored — New  England 
towns,  southern  plantations,  or  the  western  frontier.  Foreign 
travelers,  British  and  European,  added  many  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  on  their  journeys  and  these  in  turn  were  read  and  criticized 
by  Americans.  Some  said  that  the  American  experiment  was 
a  grand  success;  others,  that  it  was  a  miserable  failure;  and 
both  opinions  were  supported  by  accounts  of  scenes  witnessed 
and  regions  visited.  British  travelers  were  often  embittered  by 
memories  of  the  Revolution;  French  travelers  reflected  the  more 
cordial  relations  which  had  grown  out  of  the  Revolution.  The 
former  were  so  frequently  savage  in  their  attacks  on  America 
that  James  Kirke  Paulding  was  moved  to  make  a  counterattack 
on  them  in  his  “John  Bull  in  America  or  the  New  Munchausen,” 
published  in  1825.  But  whether  foreign  or  domestic  in  origin, 
friendly  or  abusive,  travel  books  served  to  make  Americans  think 
about  themselves  and  the  nation  they  were  making. 

Poetry  Displays  New  Fires.  Poets  caught  fire  from  the  flames 
of  the  Revolution.  They  wrote  of  its  heroes,  struggles,  and 
sacrifices  and  celebrated  the  principles  that  accompanied  the 
conflict.  The  republic,  too,  gave  them  inspiration  and  furnished 
them  themes  for  verse.  Although  the  melancholy  of  Puritanism 
lingered  in  the  poetry  of  many  women,  one  of  them,  Susanna 
Rowson,  of  Boston,  joined  the  chorus  of  voices  raised  to  sing 
“America  the  glorious.”  Even  the  party  battle  had  its  poets. 
Some  anonymous  maker  of  verses  wrote  a  blast  against  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  party  and  all  sympathizers  with  the  French,  entitled 
“Democracy  Unveiled,  or  Tyranny  Stripped  of  the  Garb  of 
Patriotism.”  A  group  of  Yale  graduates,  known  as  the  “Hart- 
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ford  wits,”  in  a  long  poem  ridiculed  the  rural  Republicans  of  the 
Daniel  Shays  variety  bent  on  having  paper  money.  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  who  was  to  win  immortality  with  “Thanatopsis,” 
published  in  1811,  opened  his  poetic  career  with  “The  Embargo,” 
an  attack  on  the  Jeffersonians.  On  the  other  side  the  Republicans 
replied  in  caustic  verse.  Their  great  champion,  Philip  Freneau,  a 
1  Princeton  graduate,  “the  poet  of  the  Revolution,”  turned  his  tal- 
I  ents  to  criticizing  Federalists  and  praising  the  Jeffersonian  cause. 

History  Catches  Up  with  the  Revolution.  No  less  than  fiction, 
travels,  and  poetry,  historical  writings  played  a  part  in  making 
the  mind  of  the  nation.  For  the  benefit  of  coming  generations 
the  story  of  the  Revolution  was  told  and  retold.  In  1805  Mercy 
Warren  published  a  three-volume  history  of  the  Revolution  in 
!  which  she  powerfully  defended  the  American  cause.  Since  she 
cherished  decided  views  on  the  party  battle  and  disliked  the 
;  “aristocratic”  party,  she  was  severe  on  John  Adams  and  ques¬ 
tioned  the  sincerity  of  his  republican  professions — much  to  his 
'  discontent.  Amid  his  labors  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
I  Court,  John  Marshall  took  time  to  finish  a  five-volume  fife  of 
George  Washington  which  delighted  Federalists  and  annoved 
,  Jefferson  and  his  supporters.  Less  interested  in  party  politics, 
“Parson”  Weems  wrote  a  life  of  Washington  for  popular  con- 
i  sumption — a  life  dressed  up  in  anecdotes,  including  the  imaginary 
story  about  little  George  and  the  cherry  tree.  Yet  despite  many 
disputes  over  the  merits  of  various  histories  and  biographies, 

!  such  writings  helped  to  fix  the  traditions  of  the  Revolution  and 
I  attach  the  faith  of  youth  to  them. 

Drama  and  Theater  Show  Republican  Zest.  Although  plans 
for  a  national  theater  to  dramatize  republicanism  were  not 
:  realized,  in  practice,  Puritan  and  Quaker  hostility  to  the  stage 
did  not  prevent  actors  from  invading  every  important  city. 

1  “Stage  plays”  were  given  even  in  Boston,  and  President  Wash¬ 
ington,  by  attending  theaters  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
bestowed  his  approval  on  the  drama.  While  many  traveling 
companies,  composed  largely  of  English  actors,  gave  perform- 
|  ances  founded  on  Old  World  plots,  American  playwrights  and 
actors  strongly  sounded  the  note  of  the  Revolution. 
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Like  Brackenridge  the  novelist,  Royall  Tyler  the  playwright 
was  amused  by  the  follies  of  the  republic,  but  showed  affection 
for  “the  plain  people.”  In  his  play,  “The  Contrast,”  given  in 

New  York,  in  1787, 
while  the  contest  over 
a  new  Constitution 
was  on,  he  scoffed  at 
the  aristocratic  pre¬ 
tensions  of  town  dwell¬ 
ers  and  presented  the 
virtues  of  farmers.  His 
hero  praised  the  sim¬ 
ple  life,  decried  luxury, 
and  paid  honor  to 
primitive  days  in  an¬ 
cient  Greece  when  her 
people  knew  “no  other 
tool  than  the  axe  and 
saw.”  One  of  his  char¬ 
acters  boasts:  “We 
don’t  make  any  great 
matter  of  distinction 
in  our  state  between 
quality  and  other 
people.” 

This  popular  refrain 
was  caught  up  by  William  Dunlap  in  his  play,  “The  Father,”  in 
which  one  of  the  characters  says: 


Courtesy,  Culver  Service 

Interior  of  the  Park  Theater  (N.  Y.), 
November  7,  1822 


“Then  might,  perhaps,  one  land  on  earth  be  found, 
Free  from  the  extreme  of  poverty  and  riches; 
Where  ne’er  a  scepter’d  tyrant  should  be  known, 
Or  tyrant  lordling,  curses  of  creation.” 


Sound  Jeffersonian  doctrine  this!  But  even  more,  it  expressed 
a  general  American  view — the  hope  that  the  Greek  idea  of  a 
golden  mean  between  poverty  and  riches  might  be  upheld  in 
the  republic.  His  ideal  Dunlap  summed  up  in  the  words:  “Lib¬ 
erty,  science,  peace,  plenty,  my  country.”  This  revolutionary 
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concept  Dunlap  presented  in  many  plays  ranging  from  comedies 
to  tragedies. 

Painting  Reflects  Patriotism.  The  theme  of  the  Revolution 
and  its  heroes  likewise  inspired  artists  with  a  zeal  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  events  and  personalities  of  that  tremendous 


struggle.  By  this  time  a  few  American  painters  had  acquired 
some  technical  skill  through  the  study  of  European  models  and 
were  ready  to  serve  the  American  cause  effectively.  Colonel  John 
Trumbull,  son  of  a  Connecticut  farmer,  deliberately  set  out  to 
become  the  “graphic  historiographer”  of  revolutionary  events 
and  his  comrades  in  the  war.  He  said  that  he  foresaw  “vast 
consequences”  flowing  from  the  Revolution  and  cultivated  his 
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George  Washington 
From  the  painting  by  Gilbert  Stuart 
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talent  for  drawing  so  that  he  could  bind  his  name  forever  with 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  In  realizing  his  ambition  he  painted 
portraits  of  Washington  and  Hamilton  and  pictures,  in  the  grand 
style,  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  Gilbert  Stuart, 
a  son  of  Rhode  Island,  after  studying  in  London  with  Benjamin 
West,  returned  to  the  land  of  his  birth  after  the  Revolution  and 
labored  until  his  death  in  1828  to  preserve  in  paint  and  oil  the 
features  of  the  great  and  rich.  His  portrayal  of  Washington  is 
held  by  many  critics  to  be  the  best,  although  it  makes  the  Gen¬ 
eral  very  solemn  in  appearance. 

Probably  far  truer  to  life  were  the  portraits  of  Washington 
by  Charles  Wilson  Peale  of  Maryland,  an  American  patriot 
who  took  an  active  interest  in  the  Revolution  and  had  a  genuine 
affection  for  its  heroes.  In  all,  Peale  painted  fourteen  pictures  of 
Washington,  representing  a  rugged  soldier  rather  than  a  drawing¬ 
room  gentleman,  as  the  President  was  painted  by  Stuart.  More¬ 
over  Peale  worked  hard  to  promote  the  fine  arts  in  the  United 
States  and,  with  faith  in  “the  harvest  of  the  future,”  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  inducing  Philadelphia  to  found  an  Art  Academy  in 
1805.  Whatever  place  the  painters  of  this  period  may  occupy 
in  the  scale  of  art  criticism,  we  owe  them  a  great  debt  for  handing 
down  to  us  visions  of  the  events  and  figures  of  that  far-off  time. 
Since  they  were  limited  in  the  main  to  pictures  for  which  they 
were  commissioned  and  paid,  their  work  was  largely  confined 
to  portraying  distinguished  public  persons,  wealthy  private 
citizens,  and  historical  scenes,  especially  for  public  buildings  such 
as  state  capitols. 

Sculpture  Is  Recognized.  Americans  had  not  inherited  from 
the  British  any  considerable  experience  with  modeling  which 
could  be  called  “sculpture.”  Indeed  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  had 
been  slow  to  enter  this  field  of  art.  Americans  had  scarcely  gone 
beyond  waxworks.  Nevertheless  sculpture  was  deemed  a  desir¬ 
able  form  for  immortalizing  heroes.  The  state  of  Virginia,  for 
example,  wished  to  honor  Washington  in  this  way  and  to  place 
a  statue  of  him  beside  that  of  his  French  colleague,  Lafayette, 
in  its  capitol  at  Richmond.  In  the  absence  of  local  talent,  it 
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invited  the  French  sculptor,  Houdon,  to  come  over  and  execute  the 
two  commissions.  He  accepted  and  lived  at  Mount  Vernon  while 
modeling  Washington’s  head  in  the  style  then  popular  in  Europe. 


Photo  from  Novelview,  New  York 

White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Architecture  and  City  Planning.  Reveal  the  Trend  of  Events. 

Building  designs  showed  the  influence  of  the  Revolution.  In 
New  England,  houses  were  still  built  on  village  greens  in  the 
severe  colonial  style.  In  the  South  great  planters  still  clung  to 
the  Georgian  tradition  for  their  “manor  houses.”  Merchant 
princes  in  cities  often  built  mansions  of  “British  elegance.”  But 
at  the  same  time  a  wave  of  interest  in  “republican  architecture” 
swept  over  the  country.  The  inspiration  was  “neo-classical,” 
that  is,  a  love  for  the  pillars  and  porticos  of  republican  Greece 
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and  Rome.  Towns  began  to  call  themselves  Rome  and  Athens. 
Banks,  schools,  town  halls,  and  even  private  houses  were  given 
pillared  facades.  Jefferson’s  devotion  to  this  style  was  intense 
and  he  made  use  of  it  in  planning  his  home  at  Monticello  and 
the  University  of  Virginia.  Once  the  style  was  set,  its  influence 
was  wide-ranging. 

The  grand  style  of  ancient  times  was  also  revealed  in  the  plans 
for  the  new  capital  at  Washington.  Boston  continued  to  grow 
along  the  crooked  lanes  and  paths  which  had  served  it  in  colonial 
days.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  could  think  of  nothing  more 
suitable  than  the  old  scheme  of  checkerboard  lots  and  streets. 
Savannah  preserved  the  park  system  of  early  days  which  gave 
it  especial  distinction.  But  the  Federal  Government,  under  the 
inspiration  of  President  Washington,  engaged  a  French  engineer, 
Major  L’Enfant,  then  living  in  the  United  States,  to  plan  the 
new  capital  on  the  Potomac  in  an  impressive  style,  with  long? 
broad  avenues — -a  “city  of  magnificent  distances.”  And  the 
public  buildings  were  designed  on  a  basis  of  classical  models. 
Private  citizens  who  erected  houses  in  Washington,  however, 
expressed  their  taste  freely  and  soon  the  city  had  the  appearance 
of  a  chaotic  village  instead  of  a  standardized  Rome.  This  seemed 
to  be  the  democratic  way  of  “self-expression,”  with  little  regard 
for  community  beauty.  Nearly  a  century  passed  before  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  started  again,  tearing  down  old  and  ugly 
buildings  and  reviving  the  grand  plan  of  L’Enfant. 

Science  and  Invention  Make  Strides 

The  Spirit  of  Science  Is  Quickened.  Running  through  all 
plans  for  education,  through  all  schemes  for  a  better  way  of  life 
and  work,  through  all  programs  for  avoiding  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  the  masses  in  the  Old  World,  was  the  concept  of  science 
as  a  great  emancipator  and  servant  of  mankind.  The  American 
republic  had  been  born  in  “the  age  of  reason.”  This  implied 
freedom  for  the  mind  to  inquire  into  the  secrets  of  nature  and 
to  find  out  how  to  use  nature  in  producing  wealth,  healing  the 
sick,  and  driving  poverty  and  woe  out  of  society.  It  meant  also 
less  and  less  attention  to  classical  learning  in  which  science 
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was  neglected,  and  to  theological  disputes  over  ways  of  going 
to  heaven.  At  the  center  of  science  in  the  eighteenth  century 
was  interest  in  earthly  affairs,  in  advancing  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  in  improving  the  lot  of  ordinary  people  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  kings,  princes,  nobles,  and  priests.  The  spirit  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Preamble  of  the  new  Constitution:  “We  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  or¬ 
dain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America.” 

Scientists  Enlarge  Learning.  Already  European  thinkers  had 
started  on  the  exploration  of  nature — the  heavens  above  and 
the  earth  beneath.  With  the  telescope  and  microscope  they  were 
finding  secrets  which  had  been  locked  up  since  the  beginning  of 
human  history.  Already  from  the  parent  stem— “  natural  philos¬ 
ophy” — branches  of  science  were  growing  into  botany,  physics, 
geology,  chemistry,  biology,  physical  geography,  and  compara¬ 
tive  anatomy.  In  these  several  branches  Americans  were  at 
work.  Benjamin  Franklin  had  made  a  start  in  exploring  the 
nature  of  electricity,  and  others  carried  on  his  inquiries  where 
he  had  left  them.  John  Bartram  studied  American  plant  life 
on  his  long  journeys  through  the  country  and  was  recognized 
in  Europe  as  a  skilled  worker  in  botany.  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley, 
one  of  the  founders  of  modern  chemistry,  who  had  fled  from 
political  and  religious  persecution  in  England,  stimulated  Amer¬ 
ican  interest  in  the  subject  and  carried  on  experiments  here. 
Thomas  Jefferson  sought  to  advance  all  branches  of  science. 

|  He  gave  it  a  large  place  in  his  educational  plan  for  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  when  he  sent  Lewis  and  Clark  to  explore  the 
Far  West  he  instructed  them  to  bring  back  reports  on  land, 
resources,  and  plant  and  animal  life.  And  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  sought  “to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts,”  by  giving  authors  and  inventors  exclusive  rights 
to  their  “respective  writings  and  discoveries,”  for  a  number  of 
years. 
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Invention  Reaches  New  Heights.  While  scientists  were  dis¬ 
covering  nature’s  secrets,  inventors  were  devising  tools  and 
machines  which  were  to  revolutionize  ways  of  working,  traveling, 
and  living — to  destroy  the  economy  of  handicrafts,  ox-carts, 


Painting  by  Stanley  M .  Arthurs 


John  Fitch’s  Steamboat  Passing  a  Sail  Packet 


and  sailing  vessels.  While  the  Constitution  was  being  framed, 
John  Fitch  was  experimenting  with  a  steamboat.  He  proved 
the  soundness  of  his  theory  that  steam  could  be  used  to  drive 
ships,  but  he  could  not  raise  money  to  go  on  with  his  experi- 
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ments.  “He  is  crazy,  poor  fellow,”  remarked  bystanders  when 
he  first  presented  his  “wild  ideas.”  But  his  theory  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  Colonel  John  Stevens  who  put  a  steamboat  on  the 
Hudson  River  in  1798.  It  was  fully  realized  when  Robert  Fulton 
built  the  Clermont  and  made  his  memorable  voyage  from  New 
York  City  to  Albany  and  back  in  1807.  Thus  the  era  of  steam 
navigation  was  opened.  Meanwhile  a  new  epoch  in  cotton  raising 
began  with  the  patenting  of  Eli  Whitney’s  cotton  gin  in  1792 
which  made  obsolete  almost  overnight  the  thousand-year-old 
method  of  cleaning  cotton  by  hand.  Besides  making  contriv¬ 
ances  of  their  own,  American  inventors  imported  British  steam 
engines  and  British  designs  for  spinning  and  weaving  machinery, 
improved  upon  them,  and  put  them  to  work  in  mills  fostered 
by  Hamilton’s  protective  tariff. 

The  Fear  of  Machinery  Declines.  It  is  true  that  Jefferson  and 
many  of  his  followers  dreaded  the  effects  of  invention  and  ma¬ 
chinery  on  American  life.  They  did  not  want  to  see  great  indus¬ 
trial  towns  spring  up  in  America,  for  they  thought  that  such 
cities  always  had  “paupers”  and  “mobs”  dangerous  to  demo¬ 
cratic  government.  But  after  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain 
they  overcame  some  of  their  fears.  Although  they  still  held  to 
the  conviction  that  there  were  perils  to  America  in  great  cities, 
they  decided  that  the  United  States  needed  machine  industries, 
at  least  to  provide  domestic  markets  for  farm  produce.  In  de¬ 
fending  the  tariff  of  1816,  designed  to  encourage  industry, 
John  C.  Calhoun  still  declaimed  against  the  evils  of  cities  and 
accepted  them  only  because  cities  furnished  home  markets  for 
farmers’  produce  and  supplied  farmers  with  manufactures,  even 
when  European  wars  cut  off  foreign  trade. 

In  spite  of  critics,  inventors  worked  faster  than  ever,  and 
businessmen  put  their  machines  to  use  in  making  goods— shoes, 
hats,  cloth,  and  hardware,  for  example.  Before  the  father  of  the 
Constitution,  James  Madison,  died  in  1836,  the  United  States  was 
well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  major  industrial  nation.  Although 
questions  about  the  advantages  of  machinery  were  to  be  raised 
again  in  the  twentieth  century,  they  almost  vanished  in  the 
,  rush  to  “build  up  the  country  and  develop  its  resources.” 
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Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  What  phases  of  American  civilization  were  affected  by  the 
doctrine  of  equality? 

2.  Did  any  Americans  fear  the  upsurge  of  democracy  in  govern¬ 
ment,  literature,  manners,  and  the  arts? 

3.  In  what  ways  was  religious  liberty  widened? 

4.  List  some  of  the  guarantees  of  liberty  of  opinion. 

5.  Describe  the  growth  of  newspapers  and  magazines. 

6.  How  did  they  contribute  to  awakening  and  increasing  popular 
interest  in  politics  and  culture? 

7.  Describe  some  of  the  plans  for  a  republican  education. 

8.  Why  was  the  realization  of  plans  slow  in  coming? 

9.  What  American  themes  were  taken  up  by  writers  of  fiction? 

10.  How  was  poetry  affected  by  the  democratic  ferment? 

11.  Give  some  of  the  important  historical  writings. 

12.  In  what  ways  were  American  ideals  reflected  in  the  drama? 

13.  What  subjects  were  chosen  by  American  painters? 

14.  Where  did  architects  seek  inspiration  and  guidance  for  their 
work? 

15.  What  encouragement  did  the  Constitution  give  to  science, 
letters,  and  the  useful  arts? 

16.  List  and  describe  three  important  advances  in  mechanical 
invention  of  the  period  under  discussion. 

17.  Associate  the  following  names  with  phases  of  American  civiliza¬ 
tion:  Benjamin  Rush,  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  Hannah  Webster 
Foster,  Mercy  Warren,  William  Dunlap,  Gilbert  Stuart,  John  Bar- 
tram,  John  Fitch,  and  Eli  Whitney. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  In  the  shift  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic,  Americans  de¬ 
veloped  new  ideals  for  education,  literature,  and  the  arts.  (2)  Edu¬ 
cation,  literature,  and  the  arts  gave  support  to  republican  institutions 
of  government.  (3)  Government  by  popular  debate  and  election 
requires  a  free  press.  (4)  Popular  education  is  necessary  to  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  popular  government.  (5)  The  growth  of  colleges,  schools, 
newspapers,  magazines,  science,  and  the  arts  shifted  cultural  leader¬ 
ship  in  part  from  the  clergy  to  other  classes.  (6)  The  relation  of 
women  to  civilization  was  recognized  by  early  republican  leaders. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


RURAL  DEMOCRACY  RISES  IN  THE  NEAR  WEST 
The  Way  Is  Cleared  for  Western  Settlement 

Republicans  Are  to  Be  Challenged  by  Democrats.  While  the 
Federal  Government  was  being  launched  on  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board,  explorers,  planters,  and  homesteaders  were  opening  up 
the  inland  region  stretching  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley.  In  this  huge  region  a  new  type  of  society  soon 
came  into  being.  The  seaboard  society  was  a  mixture  of  great 
landlordism,  business  enterprise,  manufacturing,  and  farming. 
There,  leadership  was  taken  mainly  by  rich  merchants,  prosper¬ 
ous  lawyers,  wealthy  planters,  and  learned  clergymen.  The  new 
western  society,  on  the  contrary,  was  composed  principally  of 
men  ancfwomen  who  earned  their  living  by  the  labor  of  their 
own  hands  on  their  own  farms.  Great  planters  with  their  armies 
of  slaves,  to  be  sure,  occupied  the  Gulf  coast  and  made  their 
way  up  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers;  but  northern  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Mississippi,  large  sections  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
and  the  Northwest  Territory  beyond  the  Ohio  were  possessed  by 
farming  families.  In  the  Near  West,  as  a  whole,  they  formed  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  population. 

These  free  farming  families  presented  a  contrast  to  the  sharp 
class  divisions  of  the  old  East.  They  were  all  workers  on  the 
land.  In  habits,  customs,  and  manners  they  were  fairly  equal. 
None  of  these  farmers  was  rich ;  none  was  very  poor.  They  were, 
therefore,  democratic,  as  well  as  republican,  in  their  sympathies. 
They  came  from  all  parts  of  the  East  and  from  Europe,  and  had 
none  of  the  old  loyalties  to  states  which  marked  the  East.  Coastal 
Americans  were  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  themselves  primarily 
as  New  Englanders,  New  Yorkers,  Virginians,  citizens  of  states. 
The  people  in  the  new  regions  of  the  near  west  thought  of  them¬ 
selves  primarily  as  Americans.  The  republic  had  been  their 
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benefactor.  It  had  paved  the  way  for  them  to  acquire  lands  and 
homes  which  they  could  call  their  own.  Being  democratic  in 
their  mode  of  life,  they  could  sympathize  with  the  views  of  Jef¬ 
ferson.  Attached  to  the  Union,  they  desired  to  see  it  preserved. 
Their  leaders,  such  as  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee,  Henry 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  could 
speak  as  fondly  of  agriculture  as  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Cal¬ 
houn,  of  the  old  Southern  seaboard,  and  yet  be  as  warmly  at¬ 
tached  to  a  strong  Union  as  Hamilton  and  John  Adams  of  the 
Northeastern  seaboard.  It  was  this  new  type  of  Americanism 
that  brought  a  new  spirit  into  the  political  life  and  culture 
of  the  nation. 

The  Peace  with  Britain  Gives  the  West  to  the  Americans.  The 

territory  west  of  the  seaboard  states  had  been  ceded  to  the 
American  Union  by  Great  Britain  in  the  treaty  of  peace  finally 
ratified  in  1783.  But  this  cession  was  not  a  mere  accident.  In 
colonial  times  explorers,  such  as  Daniel  Boone  and  John  Sevier, 
had  gone  over  the  mountains  into  the  wilderness  and  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  richness  of  the  region.  They  had  taken  home  glow¬ 
ing  stories  and  inspired  Easterners  with  a  desire  to  possess  it. 
During  the  Revolution  one  of  these  explorers,  George  Rogers 
Clark,  with  aid  from  Virginia,  had  seized  Vincennes  and  Kas- 
kaskia  and  laid  hold  of  the  northwest  while  the  fate  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  revolutionary  army  in  the  East  was  in  doubt.  When  inde¬ 
pendence  was  finally  achieved,  Great  Britain  accepted  the  facts 
and  turned  her  title  over  to  the  United  States. 

Eastern  States  Surrender  Their  Claims  in  the  West.  But 
settlers  could  not  rush  in  at  once  and  occupy  the  western  lands. 
Several  Eastern  states  had  claims  to  large  parts  of  it — claims 
derived  from  royal  charters  and  land  grants  made  in  colonial 
times.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Virginia,  for  example, 
all  asserted  rights  in  the  northwest;  while  Virginia,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  had  even  more  clear-cut 
titles  to  regions  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  Many  years  passed 
before  these  conflicting  claims  were  ironed  out.  But  eventually 
all  the  original  states  surrendered  their  titles  in  the  northwest 
to  the  Federal  Government,  the  last  one  yielding  in  1786.  Finally 
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the  western  territories  south  of  the  Ohio  were  allowed  to  cut 
loose  from  their  seaboard  owners. 
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Daniel  Boone 


Western  Lands  Are  Surveyed.  Before  actual  settlement  of 
the  west  could  take  place,  however,  the  various  regions  had  to 
be  mapped  and  subdivided  into  plots  of  land  for  sale  to  com¬ 
panies  and  pioneers.  Not  until  this  was  done  could  land  grants 
be  definitely  located,  boundaries  fixed,  and  sales  entered  in 
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government  records.  Recognizing  the  need  of  maps,  the  Congress 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  passed  an  ordinance  in  1785 
ordering  a  survey  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  Such  a  survey,  it 
directed,  was  to  mark  the  region  off  into  rectangular  townships, 
each  six  miles  square,  and  divide  each  township  into  thirty-six 
internal  sections,  each  section  containing  640  acres,  which  in 
turn  could  be  readily  subdivided.  Under  this  ordinance  civil 
engineers  began  the  difficult  task  of  surveying  and  mapping. 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  Provides  for  Government. 
With  the  claims  of  the  states  out  of  the  way  and  provisions  for 
land  surveys  duly  made,  the  next  problem  was  that  of  setting 
up  a  government  for  the  Northwest  Territory.  Was  the  region 
to  be  held  as  a  mere  province  under  the  government  of  the 
Union?  Or  were  new  states  to  be  erected  there  and  admitted 
to  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states?  These 
questions  the  Congress  answered  in  1787  bypassing  the  North¬ 
west  Ordinance.  This  document,  famous  in  American  history, 
provided  for  temporary  control  of  the  region  by  the  Confedera¬ 
tion.  But  it  arranged  that  a  local  assembly  or  legislature  should 
be  established  in  each  district  as  soon  as  there  were  five  thousand 
free  male  inhabitants.  When  a  district  became  populous  enough, 
the  Ordinance  declared,  it  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  on 
equal  terms  with  the  original  states.  Religious  freedom  was 
proclaimed.  Slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  were  forbidden. 
Such  was  the  charter  of  the  Northwest.  Well-planned  in  all 
details,  it  was  continued  in  force  by  the  first  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  in  1789.  Later  its  main  provisions,  except  the 
ban  on  slavery,  were  extended  to  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Peace  Is  Assured  on  the  Frontier.  Two  other  barriers  to  settle¬ 
ment  yet  remained.  After  the  peace  with  Great  Britain  a  number 
of  forts  in  the  Lake  region  were  still  occupied  by  British  soldiers 
as  a  pledge  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  would  be  fulfilled  by  the 
United  States.  Not  until  the  Jay  treaty  was  ratified  in  1795 
were  these  troops  withdrawn  from  American  soil.  Even  then 
tribes  of  Indians  continued  to  roam  the  frontier,  ready  to  resist 
with  all  their  might  the  advance  of  the  white  men  into  their 
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hunting  grounds.  But  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  a 
federal  army  was  raised  to  maintain  peace  on  the  border — a 
military  aid  to  settlement  too  often  overlooked  in  histories  of 
America  and  the  west.  At  last  the  way  was  entirely  clear  for 
pioneers. 

Arrangements  Are  Made  for  Selling  Land.  When  maps  were 
made  and  the  Indians  “pacified,”  another  fundamental  question 
faced  the  Federal  Government:  What  kind  of  life  and  culture 
was  to  prevail  in  the  West?  To  put  it  in  another  way:  Was  the 
land  to  be  sold  in  huge  blocks  to  great  landlords  and  tilled  by 
tenants,  share  croppers,  and  day  laborers?  Or  was  it  to  be 
sold  cheaply  in  small  plots  to  be  tilled  by  owners  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies?  On  the  answer  to  this  question  turned  the  fate  of  the 
Near  West.  Under  Hamilton’s  lead,  Congress  favored  the  sale  of 
land  as  a  way  of  raising  money  to  pay  off  the  national  debt. 
It  fixed  the  price  of  land  at  two  dollars  an  acre  in  1796,  and  put 
no  limit  on  the  amount  which  anyone  could  buy.  It  also  lent 
aid  to  the  professional  dealer,  as  well  as  the  small  farmer,  by 
selling  public  land  on  an  installment  plan — a  small  sum  in  cash 
and  the  balance  later.  On  such  terms  a  speculator  with  a  few 
thousand  dollars  could  buy  an  enormous  plot.  If  he  was  lucky 
in  finding  buyers,  he  could  meet  his  installments  and  make  a 
profit  besides.  Even  when  the  installment  feature  was  abolished 
and  the  price  of  land  cut  to  a  cash  price  of  $1.25  an  acre  in  1820, 
the  custom  of  selling  to  adventurers  in  great  tracts  was  continued, 
thus  putting  a  premium  on  speculation. 

Land  Companies  and  Other  Speculators  Buy  Large  Tracts. 
As  in  earlier  English  colonization  along  the  seaboard,  so  in  the 
settlement  of  the  inland  territory:  great  companies  and  single 
proprietors  often  took  the  lead.  The  very  year  that  the  North¬ 
west  Ordinance  was  adopted,  the  Ohio  Land  Company,  a  New 
England  concern,  bought  from  the  Congress  a  million  and  a  half 
acres  on  the  Ohio  and  began  operations  by  planting  the  town  of 
Marietta.  About  the  same  time  J.  C.  Symmes  got  a  million  acres 
lower  down  on  the  river  where  the  city  of  Cincinnati  was  founded. 
Other  individuals  bought  up  soldiers’  claims  and  so  obtained 
enormous  holdings  for  speculative  purposes.  Indeed  there  was 
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such  haste  to  make  fortunes  quickly  by  real  estate  “ deals”  that 
President  Washington  protested  against  the  “rage  for  speculating 
in  and  forestalling  of  land  on  the  North  West  of  the  Ohio.” 

The  Small  Freehold  Farm  Prevails  Widely.  It  turned  out, 
however,  that  the  cheapness  of  land  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
laborers  for  great  estates  favored  the  growth  of  small  farms — 
each  held  outright  by  the  owner,  as  a  freeholder  paying  no  rent 
to  a  landlord.  With  a  capital  of  from  two  to  three  hundred 
dollars  a  family  could  embark  on  a  land  venture.  If  it  had  good 
crops,  it  could  meet  the  deferred  payments  as  they  fell  due. 
Usually  the  domains  of  the  great  companies  were  broken  up  and 
sold  in  small  lots.  In  the  end  the  freehold  of  about  a  hundred 
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sixty  acres  or  less  became  the  typical  unit  of  agriculture  over  an 
immense  area  of  the  Near  West. 

People  Rush  to  the  Near  West 

Many  Routes  into  the  Near  West  Are  Opened.  Four  chief 
routes,  in  addition  to  minor  Indian  trails,  led  into  the  country 
beyond  the  Appalachians.  The  Genesee  road,  beginning  at 
Albany,  ran  almost  due  west  through  a  level  country  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  site  of  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie.  In  the  dry  season,  wagons  laden 
with  goods  could  pass  along  it  and  thence  into  northern  Ohio. 
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A  second  route,  through  Pittsburgh,  was  fed  by  three  eastern 
branches,  one  starting  at  Philadelphia,  one  at  Baltimore,  and 
another  at  Alexandria.  A  third  main  route  wound  through  the 
mountains  from  Alexandria  to  Boonesboro  in  Kentucky  and 
then  westward  across  the  Ohio  to  St.  Louis.  A  fourth,  the  most 
famous  of  all,  passed  through  the  Cumberland  Gap  and  into  the 
Cumberland  Valley  and  the  Kentucky  country. 

Of  these  four  lines  of  travel,  the  Pittsburgh  route  was  for  a 
long  time  the  best.  When  pioneers  were  once  safely  on  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Ohio  and  in  possession  of  a  flatboat,  they  could 
find  a  quick  passage  into  all  parts  of  the  west  and  southwest. 
Whether  they  wanted  to  settle  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  or  western 
Tennessee,  they  could  readily  find  their  way  down  the  river  to 
their  journey’s  end  or  at  least  to  some  spot  near  by.  People 
from  the  South,  as  well  as  the  Northern  and  Middle  states,  chose 
this  route;  so  it  came  about  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  mingled  with  those  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Travel  Books  Furnish  Guidance  to  Emigrants.  The  country 
was  scarcely  opened  when  curious  visitors  from  the  Old  World 
and  from  the  Eastern  states  made  their  way  to  the  frontier  and 
wrote  books  about  it  to  inform  or  amuse  the  public.  One  of 
these  “  tourists,”  Gilbert  Imlay,  an  Englishman,  has  left  us  an 
account  of  the  Pittsburgh  route  as  he  found  it  in  1791.  “If  a 
man  .  .  .”  he  writes,  “has  a  family  or  goods  of  any  sort  to 
remove,  his  best  way,  then,  would  be  to  purchase  a  waggon  and 
team  of  horses  to  carry  his  property  to  Redstone  Old  Fort  or 
to  Pittsburgh,  according  as  he  may  come  from  the  Northern  or 
Southern  states.  A  good  waggon  will  cost,  at  Philadelphia, 
about  £10  .  .  .  and  the  horses  about  £12  each;  they  would  cost 
something  more  both  at  Baltimore  and  Alexandria.  The  waggon 
may  be  covered  with  canvass,  and  if  it  is  the  choice  of  the  people, 
they  may  sleep  in  it  of  nights  with  the  greatest  safety.  But  if 
they  dislike  that,  there  are  inns  of  accommodation  the  whole 
distance  on  the  different  roads.  .  .  .  The  provisions,  I  would 
purchase  in  the  same  manner  [that  is,  from  farmers  along  the 
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road];  and  by  having  two  or  three  camp  kettles  and  stopping 
every  evening  when  the  weather  is  fine  upon  the  brink  of  some 
rivulet  and  by  kindling  a  fire  they  may  soon  dress  their  own 
food.  .  .  .  This  manner  of  journeying  is  so  far  from  being 
disagreeable  that  in  a  fine  season  it  is  extremely  pleasant.” 

Immigrants  Crowd  All  the  Routes.  There  were  no  official 
stations  on  the  frontier  to  record  the  number  of  immigrants  who 
entered  the  West  during  the  years  immediately  following  the 
Northwest  Ordinance.  But  travelers  of  the  time  reported  that 
every  road  was  “crowded”  with  pioneers,  wagons,  and  cattle; 
and  that  they  were  seldom  out  of  sound  of  the  snapping  whip  of 
the  teamster  urging  forward  his  horses  or  the  crack  of  the  hunter’s 
rifle  as  he  brought  down  his  evening  meal.  “During  the  latter 
half  of  1787,”  says  Katherine  Coman,  a  careful  student  of  the 
West,  “more  than  nine  hundred  boats  floated  down  the  Ohio 
carrying  eighteen  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
twelve  thousand  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  and  six  hundred  and 
fifty  wagons.”  Other  lines  of  travel  were  also  popular,  and  with 
the  years  the  flooding  tide  of  homeseekers  rose  higher  and  higher. 

Homeseekers  Search  for  New  Farms.  With  government 
established  and  routes  opened,  the  way  was  prepared  for  im¬ 
migrants.  And  they  came  with  a  rush,  under  company  leader¬ 
ship  and  on  their  own  initiative.  Young  New  Englanders,  weary 
of  tilling  the  stony  soil  of  their  native  states,  poured  through 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  some  settling  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Ohio  and  others  in  the  Lake  region.  Sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  German  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  and  many  “bound 
servants”  who  had  worked  out  their  time  with  their  masters 
pressed  on  into  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  or  beyond.  From 
the  worn  fields  and  the  clay  hills  of  Southern  states  came  pioneers 
!  of  English  and  Scotch-Irish  descent,  the  latter  in  great  numbers. 

I  Indeed  one  historian  goes  so  far  as  to  say  “that  the  rapid  ex- 
j  pansion  of  the  United  States  from  a  coast  strip  to  a  continental 
I  area  is  largely  a  Scotch-Irish  achievement.”  While  native  Amer- 
I  icans  of  mixed  stocks  led  the  way  into  the  West,  it  was  not  long 
before  immigrants  direct  from  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  under 
the  stimulus  of  company  enterprise,  began  to  filter  into  the  West. 
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Planters  Occupy  Rich  Alluvial  Lands.  In  the  South  and  West 
where  slavery  was  lawful,  there  were  vast  stretches  of  level  land 
suitable  for  large-scale  farming.  This  was  true  of  a  broad  belt 
along  the  Gulf  coast  and  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries.  Into  these  inviting  regions  planters  swiftly  moved 
with  their  slaves,  laid  out  great  estates,  and  reproduced  the  type 
of  planting  economy  so  common  along  the  southern  seaboard. 
Like  the  farmers  of  the  southern  uplands  and  the  Northwest 
Territory,  they  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  they  were  more 
akin  in  customs  and  spirit  to  the  slaveowners  of  the  Old  South 
than  they  were  to  their  farmer  neighbors  in  the  Near  West. 
While  the  common  tie  of  interest  in  agriculture  sometimes  united 
planters  and  farmers  against  the  commercial  Northeast,  the  gulf 
of  slavery  really  divided  them. 

Many  Kinds  of  People  Mingle  in  the  Westward  Stream.  The 

types  of  people  on  the  frontier  were  soon  as  various  as  the  na¬ 
tions  they  represented.  A  New  England  missionary,  Timothy 
Flint,  who  published  entertaining  “Recollections”  in  1826,  found 
the  West  an  astonishing  medley  of  races  and  classes.  Some,  he 
relates,  had  been  hunters  in  the  upper  world  of  the  Mississippi, 
above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Some  had  been  still  farther 
north,  in  Canada.  Still  others  had  wandered  from  the  South — • 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Red  River,  and  the  Spanish  country. 
French  boatmen  and  trappers,  Spanish  traders  from  the  South¬ 
west,  Virginia  planters  with  their  droves  of  slaves  mingled  with 
English,  German,  and  Scotch-Irish  farmers.  Hunters,  forest 
rangers,  restless  bordermen,  and  squatters,  like  the  foaming 
combers  of  an  advancing  tide,  arrived  first.  Then  came  the 
farmers,  masters  of  the  ax  and  plow,  with  their  wives  who  shared 
every  burden  and  hardship  while  together  they  struggled  to 
obtain  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  civilized  life.  Hunters 
and  rangers  passed  on  to  fresh  scenes;  the  homemakers  built  for 
all  time. 

The  Government  Establishes  Communications 

Separation  Is  Viewed  as  a  Peril.  Bent  on  having  their  own 
way  in  local  affairs,  Westerners  gave  the  conservative  East  many 
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•ude  shocks.  They  spread  the  idea  that  the  whole  Mississippi 
Galley  might  break  from  the  Union  and  possibly  make  con- 
lections  with  some  European  power.  Not  without  good  grounds 
lid  Washington  hint  that  “a  touch  of  a  feather  would  turn”  the 
Western  settlers  away  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Spaniards;  he 
irged  the  East  not  to  neglect  them,  lest  they  be  “drawn  into  the 
irms  of,  or  be  dependent  upon,  foreigners.”  Taking  advantage 
)f  the  deep  unrest  in  the  Southwest,  Aaron  Burr  laid  a  plan, 
mown  as  Burr’s  Conspiracy,  to  form  a  state  of  some  kind  out 
)f  Spanish  territory  next  to  Louisiana.  Such  enterprises,  and 
;he  danger  that  the  West  might  finally  rule  the  country,  made 
ome  Federalists  try  to  block  its  growth  and  keep  it  a  province 
mder  the  control  of  the  seaboard  states. 

Difficulties  of  Transportation  Are  Encountered.  Those  who 
vished  to  bind  the  seaboard  to  the  frontier  had  to  think  of  ways 
o  improve  communication,  that  is,  travel  and  the  carriage  of 
joods  and  mails.  The  produce  of  the  West — wheat,  com,  bacon, 
lemp,  cattle,  and  tobacco — was  bulky,  the  distance  was  great, 
he  roads  were  bad,  and  overland  transportation  was  very 
:ostly.  Consequently  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
it  first  shipped  most  of  their  produce  to  the  East  over  a  long 
vater  route  through  New  Orleans  and  up  the  Atlantic  coast.  In 
:xchange,  salt,  iron,  guns,  powder,  and  other  necessities  were 
)rought  back  across  the  mountains  over  narrow  wagon  trails 
hat  were  almost  impassable  in  the  rainy  season. 

Designs  Are  Drawn  for  a  Closer  Union.  Fortunately  for  the 
lation,  several  political  leaders,  particularly  from  the  coastal 
south,  understood  the  West,  welcomed  its  progress,  and  sought 
;o  bring  the  two  sections  together.  Washington  always  retained 
:he  interest  in  the  West  which  he  acquired  in  his  youth  as  a 
surveyor.  He  constantly  reminded  his  Eastern  colleagues  that 
:he  lands  beyond  the  mountains  were  highly  important  to  the 
lation.  In  season  and  out,  he  advocated  strengthening  the  ties 
}f  commerce  between  the  East  and  the  West.  “Smooth  the 
roads,”  he  said,  “and  make  easy  the  way  for  them,  and  then 
see  what  an  influx  of  articles  will  be  poured  upon  us;  how  amaz¬ 
ingly  our  exports  will  be  increased  by  them ;  and  how  amply  we 
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shall  be  compensated  for  any  trouble  and  expense  we  may  en¬ 
counter  to  effect  it.”  On  the  issue  of  the  West,  Jefferson  saw 
eye  to  eye  with  Washington.  He  was  interested  in  every  phase 
of  its  development — survey  of  lands,  exploration  of  waterways, 
opening  of  trade — and  even  in  the  discovery  of  bones  of  pre¬ 
historic  animals.  Robert  Fulton,  the  promoter  of  the  steamboat, 
was  another  man  of  vision  who  for  many  years  urged  his  country¬ 
men  to  unite  East  and  West  by  a  canal  and  thus  cement,  the 
Union,  raise  the  value  of  the  public  lands,  and  extend  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  republican  government. 

The  National  Road  Is  Built  into  the  Northwest.  For  far¬ 
sighted  men,  like  Jefferson’s  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Albert 


Gallatin,  “the  father  of  internal  improvements,”  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  trade  and  unity  with  the  West  lay  in  roads 
and  canals.  Early  in  Jefferson’s  administration,  Congress  voted 
that  part  of  the  money  from  the  sale  of  lands  should  be  used  to 
build  highways  running  westward  from  the  headwaters  of  the 
eastern  rivers  to  the  Ohio  River  and  beyond  into  the  Northwest 
Territory.  In  1806  it  authorized  a  great  national  highway  bind¬ 
ing  the  East  and  the  West.  This  Cumberland  Road,  as  it  was 
called,  began  in  northwestern  Maryland,  wound  through  southern 
Pennsylvania,  crossed  the  narrow  neck  of  Virginia  at  Wheeling, 
and  then  shot  almost  straight  across  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 
into  Missouri.  By  1817  stagecoaches  were  running  between 
Washington  and  Wheeling;  by  1833  contractors  had  carried 
their  work  to  Columbus,  Ohio;  and  by  1852,  to  Vandalia,  Illinois. 
Over  this  ballasted  road,  mail  and  passenger  coaches  could  go 
at  high  speed  and  heavy  freight  wagons  at  a  steady  pace. 
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Canals  and  Steamboats  Open  the  Interior.  A  second  epoch  in 
the  union  of  the  East  and  the  West  opened  with  the  completion 
of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825,  offering  an  all- water  inland  route  from 
New  York  City  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Not  to  be  outdone  by  its  neighbor,  Pennsylvania  then  started 
to  construct  a  system  of  canals  and  portages  from  Philadelphia 
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to  Pittsburgh,  finishing  the  last  link  in  1834.  Extending  the  net¬ 
work,  Ohio  itself  built  a  canal  uniting  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio 
River,  making  a  water  route  through  a  rich  wheat  belt.  Passen¬ 
gers  could  at  last  travel  into  the  West  by  inland  waterways  with 
safety  and  comfort,  if  not  at  a  rapid  speed,  and  the  bulkiest  of 
freight  could  be  handled.  Moreover,  the  charge  for  carrying 
goods  was  reduced  by  the  Erie  Canal  from  $32  a  ton  per  hundred 
miles  to  $1. 

The  turning  of  traffic  from  the  New  Orleans  route  was  also 
aided  by  steamboats.  In  the  early  days  twenty  men  had  to 
work  hard  with  sail  and  oar  to  drive  a  five-ton  scow  up  the  river 
at  a  rate  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  a  day,  but  when  the 
steamer  appeared  on  the  Ohio  River  about  1810  “ speed”  became 
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the  watchword.  In  1825,  Timothy  Flint  traveled  a  hundred 
miles  a  day  on  the  new  steamer  Grecian  “against  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Mississippi  current.”  Three  years  later  the  round 
trip  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  was  cut  to  eight  days. 
Heavy  produce  that  once  had  to  float  down  to  New  Orleans  could 
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These  were  used  to  transport  freight  and  passengers.  Note  the  similarity  of 
construction. 

be  carried  upstream  and  sent  to  the  East  by  way  of  the  canal 
systems. 

Thus  the  far  country  was  brought  near  to  the  old  East.  Timid 
souls  no  longer  shrank  from  the  thought  of  a  perilous  journey 
to  Ohio,  and  soon  all  routes  were  more  thickly  crowded  than 
ever  with  immigrants.  Before  their  axes  the  forests  fell  like  grain 
before  the  sickle.  Clearings  through  the  woods  spread  out  into 
a  vast  mosaic  of  farms  stretching  from  the  Southern  Appalachians 
to  Lake  Michigan.  The  national  census  of  1830  gave  937,000  in¬ 
habitants  to  Ohio;  343,000  to  Indiana;  157,000  to  Illinois;  687,000 
to  Kentucky;  and  681,000  to  Tennessee. 

Agricultural  Democracy  Reigns  in  the  Near  West 

Freehold  Farmers  Have  a  Majority.  Jefferson,  as  we  have 
seen,  believed  that  agriculture  was  the  one  true  basis  for  an 
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enduring  popular  government.  He  wanted  to  prevent  the  rise 
of  great  cities  and  to  have  America  become  a  nation  of  free 
farmers.  Although  slavery  and  the  growth  of  commerce  in  the 
East  made  that  region  different  from  his  perfect  ideal,  he  lived  to 
see  it  realized  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Near  West.  Throughout  an 
immense  area  of  this  region,  the  democracy  of  freehold  farmers 
prevailed.  In  the  Gulf  states  and  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley, 
it  is  true,  the  slave  system  spread;  but  in  large  sections  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  northern  Alabama,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  Northwest  Territory,  the  mass  of  the  people  belonged  to 
free  white  families  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil.  To  use  Jefferson’s 
words,  they  looked  to  the  soil  at  their  feet,  the  labor  of  their  own 
hands,  and  the  sun  in  heaven  for  their  livelihood,  and  were 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  hard  work  for  their  security. 

None  Is  Very  Rich;  Few  Are  Very  Poor.  Here  then  was  some¬ 
thing  like  the  equality  proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence — a  classless  society  or  a  society  of  only  one  class, 
namely,  free  farmers.  In  the  freehold  farming  regions  no  slaves 
toiled  for  masters  and  few  tenants  for  great  landlords.  “In  the 
subdivision  of  the  soil  and  the  great  equality  of  conditions,” 
said  Daniel  Webster  of  Massachusetts,  lies  “the  true  basis,  most 
certainly,  of  popular  government.”  No  leisure  class  of  men  and 
women  in  the  Near  West  escaped  hard  manual  toil  and  set  up 
distinct  customs,  habits,  and  amusements  to  mark  itself  off 
sharply  from  others.  The  masses  were  not  treated  as  inferiors 
but  as  friends  and  neighbors.  Merchants  in  their  small  cross¬ 
roads  stores,  carpenters,  smiths,  and  woodworkers  in  their  little 
village  shops  were  usually  sons  of  the  soil  themselves,  sharing 
in  the  labors  of  their  communities  and  in  their  spirit. 

Hard  Labor  Brings  Rewards.  Since  everybody  had  to  work 

ifor  a  living,  a  respect  for  labor  was  dominant.  Although  land 
speculation  was  not  absent  from  the  picture,  opportunities  to 
;  get  money  by  the  mere  exercise  of  wits  were  rare,  and  idlers 
were  both  distrusted  and  despised.  Men  and  boys  cleared  the 
I  forests  for  agriculture,  plowed,  sowed,  and  reaped.  Women  and 
I  girls  spun,  wove,  sewed,  cooked,  washed,  and  took  care  of  the 
kitchen  gardens.  Children  had  their  special  tasks  to  perform 
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and  old  people  were  useful  to  the  end  of  their  days.  From  sun 
to  sun  or  into  the  late  candlelight  industry  was  carried  on.  There 
was  little  time  for  “sports”  as  we  know  them  today.  Nor  enough 
time,  the  pioneers  thought,  for  all  the  things  they  wanted  to 
make.  But  their  toil  had  its  rewards.  Soon  they  passed  from 
the  log-cabin  stage  of  housing.  The  variety  of  available  woods, 
clay,  and  stones  tempted  them  into  experiments.  The  new 
houses  they  erected  often  had  handsome  panels  and  furniture 
worthy  of  the  handicraft  tradition  at  its  best.  Flax  and  wool 
being  abundant,  artistry  went  into  the  making  of  household 
supplies  such  as  blankets,  sheets,  bedspreads,  and  rugs.  From 
fields,  orchards,  and  gardens  came  a  profusion  of  vegetables, 
meats,  fruits,  milk,  eggs,  butter,  and  poultry  such  as  the  toiling 
masses  of  humanity  had  never  enjoyed  before  in  history.  It 
was  an  amazing  period  of  prosperity  for  dwellers  on  the  soil. 

Co-operation  Is  Widely  Practiced.  Where  equality  reigned, 
co-operation  was  readily  possible  and  in  truth  it  was  a  common 
practice.  Each  homestead  was  operated  on  the  co-operative 
principle.  Each  member  of  the  family  was  an  earner  and  a 
producer,  sharing  in  the  common  enterprise  of  wresting  a  living 
from  the  land  and  sharing  also  in  the  benefits  flowing  from  this 
mutual  aid.  Co-operation  also  extended  into  community  life 
and  labor.  Women  helped  their  neighbors  near  and  far  in  times 
of  sickness  or  other  emergencies.  Frontier  women  were  the  early 
country  doctors  and  nurses.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  answer  a 
distant  call  through  fear  of  panthers  that  might  lunge  at  them 
in  the  darkness  as  they  dashed  on  horseback  through  the  forests 
on  their  errands  of  mercy.  Nor  did  they  shrink  from  cases  of 
smallpox  or  other  frightful  risks.  The  very  same  women  worked 
together  at  quilting  bees  and  preparing  harvest  dinners,  practicing 
all  the  domestic  arts.  Men  likewise  helped  their  neighbors, 
combining  to  clear  forests,  roll  logs,  raise  barns,  build  houses, 
and  gather  the  heavy  crops.  When  a  young  couple  married,  it 
was  a  usual  thing  for  their  elders,  as  a  community  enterprise, 
to  “set  them  up  in  housekeeping”  by  erecting  a  cabin  for  them 
and  outfitting  it  with  supplies.  All  these  undertakings  were 
labors  of  love.  There  was  little  cash  to  pay  for  such  services 
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and  no  one  expected  payment  anyway.  Strangers  were  welcomed 
and  given  food  and  shelter,  without  compensation  other  than  a 
return  of  good  will  and  news  of  the  outside  world. 
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The  Barn  Raising 
From  the  painting  by  W.  L.  Taylor 

Differences  of  Taste  and  Skill  Appear.  It  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed,  however,  that  the  Westerners  were  all  alike  mentally  and 
spiritually.  In  truth  great  differences  in  taste  and  temper  were 
manifest.  Some  were  illiterate.  Others  had  private  libraries 
which  showed  that  they  were  fully  abreast  of  the  thought  of 
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their  times.  Some  were  highly  emotional  and  easily  swayed  by 
shouting  evangelists  who  tried  to  maintain  good  order  by  fright¬ 
ening  sinners.  Others  were  as  rational  as  the  eighteenth-century 
leaders  who  created  the  American  republic.  Churches,  news¬ 
papers,  and  schools  were  soon  founded  in  the  wilderness.  In 
some  instances  an  entire  congregation  moved  to  the  frontier 
under  the  leadership  of  a  preacher  who  stood  guard  over  its 
morals  in  the  fashion  of  early  New  England.  Among  the  teachers 
who  presided  over  the  little  schools  quickly  established  here  and 
there  were  men  and  women  from  some  of  the  “best  families” 
of  the  older  section  of  the  nation.  If  the  ambition  to  “get  on” 
was  rife,  life  and  labor  were  not  always  rough.  Many  pioneers 
found  time  for  reading  and  meditation,  for  making  and  enjoying 
beautiful  things,  for  human  association  of  a  gentle  quality.  To 
discover  the  truth  of  this  matter,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  diaries  and  memoirs  written  by  men  and  women  who 
grew  up  on  the  frontier.  In  “Grandmother  Brown’s  Hundred 
Years,”  for  example,  may  be  seen  the  refinements  of  a  family 
which  moved  out  to  Ohio  in  true  pioneering  fashion,  the  things 
it  valued,  the  type  of  household  it  established.  Such  records 
belie  the  sweeping  statements  sometimes  made  about  the  “un¬ 
couth  and  primitive”  life  of  the  West  as  a  whole. 

The  Passion  for  Self-Government  Spreads.  As  the  frontier 
advanced,  counties  were  laid  out,  courthouses  were  erected, 
public  records  were  made  and  preserved,  order  was  safeguarded, 
roads  were  built,  and  taxes  collected  for  all  such  purposes.  The 
men  in  each  township,  county,  territory,  and  state  were  quick 
to  put  into  practice  the  lessons  in  self-government  they  had 
acquired  in  older  communities.  They  elected  their  own  officers, 
made  constitutions,  and  reproduced  on  the  frontier  the  laws  of 
the  civilization  which  they  had  left  behind. 

But  the  economic  equality  of  the  Near  West  gave  a  special  j 
distinction  to  its  politics.  This  was  an  agrarian  section  of  the  i 
country — a  region  of  freehold  farmers.  Nearly  every  white  man  1 1 
I  enjoyed  the  right  to  vote  for  the  officers  placed  over  him  and  1 t 
to  hold  office  himself.  Westerners  were  also  stanch  believers  in  ■  5 
“rotation  in  office,”  to  give  as  many  men  as  possible  a  chance  0 
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at  governing.  Since  there  was  mutual  respect  on  the  basis  of 
labor,  the  idea  was  rigidly  held  that  any  man  was  good  enough 
for  any  office.  Thus  the  West  was  filled  with  democratic  ferment 
— with  ideas  of  social  and  political  equality,  of  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  And  spokesmen  from 
this  new  West  were  soon  to  challenge,  in  the  national  capital,  the 
commercial  aristocrats  of  the  Federalist  party  and  the  planting 
aristocrats  of  the  Jeffersonian  party.  In  1828  the  West  sent  to 
Washington  Andrew  Jackson,  “a  son  of  the  soil,”  to  serve  as 
President  of  the  United  States — the  first  of  a  long  line  of  Presi¬ 
dents  from  the  Mississippi  Basin. 

New  States  Are  Added  to  the  Union 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  When  the  eighteenth  century  drew 
1  to  a  close,  Kentucky  had  a  population  larger  than  Delaware, 

'  Rhode  Island,  or  New  Hampshire,  and  Tennessee  claimed  60,- 
000  inhabitants.  In  1792  Kentucky  finally  declared  its  independ- 
i  ence  from  Virginia  and  took  its  place  as  a  state  in  the  Union. 

1  Eastern  Federalists  did  not  like  the  newcomer  and  they  were 
glad  to  offset  the  growth  of  the  West  somewhat  by  the  admission 
of  Vermont  at  about  the  same  time.  As  if  to  assert  their  emanci- 
pation  from  traditions,  the  makers  of  Kentucky’s  first  constitu- 
tion  did  not  adopt  the  Virginia  plan  of  restricting  the  vote  to 
landowners  but  gave  it  to  all  free  males — later  restricted  to 
I  whites.  Kentucky’s  neighbor  to  the  south,  Tennessee,  took  a 
similar  step  toward  a  wide  democracy  and  in  spite  of  another 
Federalist  explosion  in  Congress  was  accepted  as  the  sixteenth 
state  in  1796. 

Ohio.  Tennessee  had  scarcely  found  its  way  into  the  Union 
when  another  appeal  was  made  to  Congress,  this  time  from 
pioneers  in  Ohio.  Little  posts  started  at  Marietta  and  Cincinnati 
1  had  become  flourishing  centers  of  trade,  to  which  the  stream  of 
I  immigration,  flowing  down  the  river,  daily  added  inhabitants; 
while  the  expanding  farms  all  around  poured  produce  into  the 
markets  to  be  exchanged  for  “store  goods.”  North  as  well  as 
south,  the  white  population  increased.  After  the  Indians  were 
overcome  by  the  federal  troops  in  1794  and  the  last  British 
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soldier  left  the  frontier  forts,  settlements  appeared  on  Lake  Erie 
in  the  “ Western  Reserve” — a  region  that  had  been  kept  by 
Connecticut  when  it  gave  up  its  other  rights  in  the  North¬ 
west. 

At  the  close  of  the  century,  Ohio,  claiming  a  population  of 
more  than  50,000,  felt  that  it  had  outgrown  its  territorial  status. 
Indeed,  some  Ohio  pioneers  had  wanted  self-government  from 
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the  first.  Two  years  before  the  enactment  of  the  Northwest 
Ordinance,  squatters  in  that  region  had  been  invited  by  one 
John  Emerson  to  assemble  and  frame  a  government  for  them¬ 
selves.  This  true  son  of  New  England  declared  that  men  “have 
an  undoubted  right  to  pass  into  every  vacant  country  and  there 
to  form  their  constitution”  and  then  added  that  Congress  could 
not  keep  them  out  of  the  Confederation.  This  grand  convention 
was  never  held  because  the  Government  forbade  it;  but  the 
spirit  of  John  Emerson  lived  on.  In  November,  1802,  a  conven¬ 
tion  chosen  by  Ohio  voters  met  under  the  authority  of  Congress 
at  Chillicothe  and  drew  up  a  constitution  which  was  duly  ap¬ 
proved  at  the  polls.  On  the  roll  of  this  convention  were  such 
names  as  Abbott,  Baldwin,  Cutler,  Huntington,  Putnam,  and 
Sargent,  and  the  list  of  counties  from  which  they  came  included 
Adams,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Trumbull,  and  Washington.  Ob- 
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viously  this  new  state  in  the  West  was  peopled  by  the  old  stock. 
In  1803  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Indiana  and  Illinois.  As  in  Ohio,  so  in  Indiana  the  frontier 
crept  steadily  northward  from  the  river,  mainly  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  settlers  from  the  South — restless  pioneers  from  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky  hoping  for  better  luck  in  a  new 
country.  As  soon  as  they  had  formed  a  tier  of  counties  against 
Ohio  on  the  east  and  in  the  Wabash  Valley' on  the  west,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  shout  for  statehood.  At  length  with  the  consent  of  Con¬ 
gress  Indianians  drafted  a  constitution  in  1816  and  inaugurated 
their  government  at  Corydon.  “The  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  convention,”  we  are  told  by  a  local  historian,  “were  frontier 
farmers  who  had  a  general  idea  of  what  they  wanted  and  had  sense 
enough  to  let  their  more  erudite  colleagues  put  it  into  shape.” 

The  story  of  Illinois  was  much  the  same.  It  too  was  settled 
S  by  an  upward  migration  from  the  river,  and  just  as  soon  as  a 
|  few  counties  were  occupied  voters  insisted  on  electing  delegates 
to  draw  up  a  constitution.  The  manager  of  the  convention  was  a 
man  born  in  New  York  and  reared  in  Tennessee;  and  the  Illinois 
constitution  itself  was  copied  largely  from  the  constitutions  of 
Kentucky,  Ohio;  and  Tennessee.  In  1818  Illinois  was  taken 
under  the  roof  as  a  state. 

Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama.  Meanwhile  to  the  far 
south  across  the  Mississippi,  clearing  and  planting  had  gone 
on  with  bustle  and  enterprise.  The  cotton  and  sugar  lands  of 
Louisiana,  opened  by  French  and  Spanish  settlers,  were  ex¬ 
panded  in  every  direction  by  planters  from  the  older  states  with 
their  armies  of  slaves.  New  Orleans,  a  good  market  and  a  center 
of  culture,  grew  apace  around  the  French  and  Spanish  popula¬ 
tion  with  its  Latin  background.  In  1810  the  population  of  lower 
Louisiana  was  over  75,000.  The  time  had  come,  said  the  leaders 
of  the  people,  to  fulfill  the  promise  made  to  France  in  the  treaty 
of  cession;  namely,  to  grant  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
Statehood  and  the  rights  of  American  citizens. 

Once  more  Federalists  from  New  England,  still  having  a  voice 
in  Congress,  if  somewhat  weaker,  spoke  up  in  tones  of  horror. 
“I  am  compelled  to  declare  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion,”  said 
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Josiah  Quincy  of  Massachusetts,  “that  if  this  bill  [to  admit 
Louisiana]  passes,  the  bonds  of  this  Union  are  virtually  dis¬ 
solved  .  .  .  that  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  some  [states]  to  prepare  definitely  for  a  separation; 
amicably  if  they  can,  violently  if  they  must.  ...  It  is  a  death 
blow  to  the  Constitution.  It  may  afterwards  linger;  but  linger¬ 
ing,  its  fate  will,  at  no  very  distant  period,  be  consummated.” 
Federalists  from  New  York,  like  those  from  New  England,  also 
opposed  admitting  more  Western  states;  but  the  party  of  Madison 
and  Jefferson  had  the  necessary  majority  in  Congress  and  granted 
the  coveted  statehood  to  Louisiana  in  1812. 

When  Mississippi  and  Alabama  knocked  at  the  doors  of  the 
Union  a  few  years  later,  the  Federalists  had  still  less  influence 
in  Congress.  Hence  politicians  from  the  Southwest  met  a  kindlier 
reception  at  Washington.  Mississippi  in  1817  and  Alabama  in 
1819  took  their  places  among  the  United  States  of  America. 

Missouri.  By  this  time  yet  another  commonwealth  was  rising 
to  power,  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  It  was  peopled  by  immi¬ 
grants  who  came  down  the  Ohio  in  fleets  of  boats  or  crossed  the 
Mississippi  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Thrifty  Germans 
from  Pennsylvania,  hardy  farmers  from  Virginia,  freemen  seek¬ 
ing  freemen’s  homes,  and  planters  with  their  slaves  all  mingled 
in  the  widening  settlements  of  the  Missouri  country.  Peoples 
from  the  North  and  South  came  together;  small  farmers  and  big 
planters  merged  in  one  community.  When  their  numbers  had 
reached  sixty  thousand  or  more,  they  started  a  contest  in  Congress 
by  demanding  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  slave  state,  thereby 
“ringing  an  alarm  bell  in  the  night,”  as  Jefferson  phrased  it. 
After  the  excitement  subsided,  in  1821  Missouri  was  brought 
into  the  Union  with  slavery;  but  more  than  offsetting  this  con¬ 
cession  to  the  South,  Maine  was  admitted  as  a  free  state  and  a 
line  (36°  30')  dividing  servitude  from  freedom  was  drawn  west¬ 
ward  through  the  rest  of  the  Louisiana  territory. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  How  did  the  West  come  to  play  a  role  in  the  Revolution? 

2.  What  preparations  were  necessary  to  its  settlement? 
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3.  Give  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance.  Are 
features  of  it  reflected  in  the  map  or  in  the  educational  system  of  your 
state? 

4.  Explain  how  freehold  land  tenure  happened  to  prevail  in  the 
West. 

5.  Who  were  the  early  settlers  in  the  West?  What  routes  did  they 
take?  How  did  they  travel? 

6.  Explain  the  Eastern  opposition  to  the  admission  of  new  Western 
states.  How  was  it  overcome? 

7.  Trace  a  connection  between  the  economic  system  of  the  West 
and  the  spirit  of  the  people. 

8.  Who  were  among  the  early  friends  of  Western  development? 

9.  Describe  the  difficulties  of  trade  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

!  (1)  Social  equality  promoted  political  equality  in  the  regions 

occupied  by  farming  families.  (2)  Under  the  Constitution,  the  East¬ 
ern  states  might  have  kept  Western  territories  as  provinces  instead 
;  of  admitting  them  to  the  Union.  (3)  Means  of  easy  communica- 
.  tion  worked  for  national  unity.  (4)  Western  state  constitutions 
were  based  on  Eastern  models.  (5)  Woman’s  work  on  the  frontier. 
I  (6)  Erontier  life  was  marked  by  mutual  aid  as  well  as  individualism. 

(7)  The  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Northwest  involved  a  constitu- 
!  tional  question — the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  territorial  affairs. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


URBAN  DEMOCRACY  RISES  IN  THE  EAST 
The  Old  Political  “Aristocracy”  Is  Overthrown 

Industrial  Progress  Prepares  the  Way.  While  pioneers  were 
building  a  democratic  order  in  the  Near  West,  the  East  was 
undergoing  economic  changes  which  brought  the  two  sections 
into  closer  political  sympathy.  Manufacturing  industries,  driven 
by  steam  power,  were  rising  rapidly,  multiplying  in  number,  and 
spreading  swiftly  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  states,  putting 
little  water  mills  out  of  business.  Country  youths  crowded  into 
the  towns  to  operate  the  new  machines.  Indeed  the  early  textile 
mills  were  largely  “manned”  by  girls  from  farms,  who  were 
urged  by  manufacturers  and  sometimes  by  preachers  to  leave 
their  homes  and  work  for  wages  in  factories  as  a  patriotic  duty, 
i  Immigrants,  however,  were  beginning  to  flood  into  the  United 
States  to  compete  with  natives  for  “jobs.”  As  factories  became 
larger  and  more  numerous,  cities  grew  bigger  and  new  cities 
were  founded.  Soon  there  was  a  permanent  industrial  popula- 
i  tion  in  the  urban  centers  and  the  distinction  between  town  and 
country  deepened. 

Whole  sections  of  the  seaboard  Northeast  were  transformed 
into  industrial  regions.  With  the  production  of  goods  carried  on 
in  new  ways,  new  tasks  were  presented  to  those  who  governed 
and  new  issues  appeared  among  those  who  were  governed. 
Different  themes  were  raised  for  public  debate  and  private  dis- 
1  cussion.  Newspapers  were  founded  to  expound  novel  ideas. 
Books  and  pamphlets  rolled  from  the  printing  presses.  Moved 
i  by  the  democratic  doctrine  of  liberty  and  equality,  men  and 
women  sought  to  apply  it  to  problems  created  by  the  industrial 
revolution.  They  demanded  the  right  to  vote;  white  manhood 
suffrage  was  won  and  the  issue  of  woman  suffrage  was  framed. 
They  insisted  on  having  presidential  electors  chosen  by  popular 
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vote;  they  called  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  by  popular 
conventions;  they  wanted  a  share  of  public  offices  for  them¬ 
selves.  In  an  effort  to  increase  wages  and  shorten  hours,  industrial 
workers  formed  trade  unions  and  sometimes  stopped  work  in 
masses,  that  is,  “struck”  to  win  their  demands.  In  this  move¬ 
ment  labor  leaders  and  a  labor  press  played  an  important  part. 
With  economic  demands,  industrial  workers  coupled  political 
demands.  While  they  asked  employers  for  higher  wages,  they 
petitioned  the  state  and  federal  governments  for  laws  to  improve 
their  lot.  So  when  Western  farmers  offered  Andrew  Jackson  as 
their  candidate  for  President  in  1828  and  again  in  1832,  the 
“mechanics”  of  the  East  joined  in  electing  this  “man  of  the 
people.” 

The  Number  of  Industrial  Workers  Mounts  Rapidly.  Although 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  not  yet  begun  to  take 
a  census  of  the  people  by  occupations  and  precise  figures  for  the 
period  are  unknown,  it  is  certain  that  the  number  of  workers  in 
industries  was  swiftly  mounting  during  the  opening  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  This  was  evident  in  the  growth  of  cities. 
Between  1790  and  1820  the  number  of  cities  having  more  than 
8,000  inhabitants  rose  from  five  to  thirteen,  and  the  total  number 
of  their  inhabitants  from  about  130,000  to  approximately  half  a 
million.  In  1820  Boston  had  more  than  40,000  and  New  York 
over  100,000.  Between  1820  and  1830  the  number  of  cities  with 
more  than  8,000  doubled,  rising  to  twenty-six.  The  next  decade 
it  jumped  to  forty-four.  Within  this  twenty-year  period  (1820- 
1840),  the  population  of  New  York  City  alone  leaped  from 
125,000  to  312,000,  while  Pittsburgh,  a  frontier  village  in  1790, 
rose  from  7,200  in  1820  to  15,300  in  1830. 

American  Society  Feels  the  Shock  of  Panic.  If  the  upswing  of 
factory  production  had  been  slower,  it  might  have  been  steadier. 
But  it  was  disturbed  by  European  wars,  the  War  of  1812,  and  by 
business  panics  which  followed.  A  strange  economic  feature  had 
come  into  American  life — the  periodic  crisis.  Henceforward 
American  society  was  shaken  every  few  years  by  the  closing  of 
factories,  falling  prices,  unemployment,  political  protests,  de¬ 
mands  for  reform,  threats  of  new  political  parties,  and  criticisms 
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of  the  industrial  system  itself.  The  first  of  such  panics  after  the 
installation  of  modern  machinery  in  factories  came  in  1819 
(p.237).  It  lasted  for  three  years.  Business  revived  and  prospered 
fitfully  until  1828.  Then  another  crash  occurred,  and  thousands 
of  industrial  workers  deprived  of  jobs  were  driven,  with  their 
families,  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  “It  makes  the  heart  bleed,” 
wrote  the  editor  of  a  New  York  newspaper  in  January,  1829,  “to 
look  at  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  shivering,  hungry  appli¬ 
cants  for  charity,  who  have  thronged  the  old  almshouse  in  the 
|  Park  this  forenoon,  pleading  their  cause  in  the  most  woeful  and 
I  supplicating  terms.  .  .  .  There  is  unquestionably  more  intense 
1  suffering  at  this  moment  than  there  has  been  for  many  pre¬ 
vious  years,  if  ever.”  Recovery  from  this  depression  was 
1  followed  in  1837  by  a  crisis  even  more  ruinous  to  industry  and 
|  agriculture. 

Industrial  Workers  Demand  the  Right  to  Vote.  While  the 
industrial  revolution  brought  periods  of  prosperity,  it  also  made 
the  life  of  industrial  workers  more  insecure  than  that  of  the 
,  farmers  who  produced  their  own  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

It  also  brought  insecurity  to  those  farmers  who  specialized  for 
j  urban  markets  and  came  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  the  sale 
;  of  one  or  two  crops,  like  wheat  or  cotton,  and  the  purchase  of 
j  goods  with  money.  In  the  cities  industrial  workers  who  had  jobs 
I  were  often  uncertain  about  their  future;  and  the  unemployed  had 
}  to  beg  for  a  livelihood.  Amid  these  circumstances  they  began  to 
!  discuss  their  plight  from  every  angle.  Through  their  debates  ran 
1  ideas  which  had  come  down  from  the  Revolution.  Had  not  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  proclaimed  that  “all  men  are 
created  equal,”  and  that  among  their  “unalienable  rights”  are 
“life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness”?  Had  not  the  same 
document  asserted  that  government  is  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  these  rights  and  that  the  people  could  change  their 
j  government  or  set  up  a  new  government  on  such  principles 
“as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness”?  Naturally,  therefore,  industrial  workers  suffering 
from  low  wages  or  unemployment  began  to  talk  about  changes 
“likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.”  Immigrants  who 
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had  crossed  the  sea  “in  pursuit  of  happiness,”  likewise  asked  why 
life  had  not  turned  out  as  happily  as  they  had  expected.  Among 
the  discontented,  leaders  arose  and  demanded,  along  with  other 
things,  reforms  in  government  that  would  give  all  adult  males  the 
right  to  vote  for  officers  of  government  and  the  right  to  hold 
office.  Farmers  generally  had  this  privilege,  and  the  mechanics 
wanted  to  be  put  on  an  equal  footing: 

Privileges  of  Property  Owners  Stand  in  the  Way.  The  vote 
was  not  to  be  had,  however,  for  the  mere  asking.  Those  who 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  over  the  choosing  of  government  officials 
were  not  willing  to  surrender  their  special  privilege  without  a 
struggle.  In  most  of  the  Eastern  states  the  right  to  vote  was 
limited  at  first  to  landowners,  taxpayers,  or  the  holders  of  general 
property  of  a  given  value.  Three  states,  Pennsylvania  (1776), 
New  Hampshire  (1784),  and  Georgia  (1798)  had  given  the  ballot 
to  all  who  paid  taxes,  without  reference  to  the  kind  or  amount  of 
property  held  by  the  taxpayer.  Three  other  states,  Virginia, 
Delaware,  and  Rhode  Island,  clung  to  the  colonial  theory  that 
only  freeholders,  that  is,  owners  of  land,  could  safely  be  entrusted 
with  the  ballot.  Some  states,  while  otherwise  restricting  the 
suffrage,  allowed  property  owners  in  general,  as  well  as  land- 
owners,  to  vote.  In  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  the  ballot  was 
conferred  on  all  men  who  owned  land  yielding  an  annual  income 
of  three  pounds  or  other  property  worth  sixty  pounds  outright. 

But  the  men  who  were  thus  permitted  to  vote  could  not  choose 
just  anybody  they  liked  for  office.  In  many  states  they  could 
vote  only  for  persons  of  wealth,  because  the  law  limited  public 
offices  to  large  property  owners.  In  New  Hampshire,  the  governor 
had  to  be  worth  five  hundred  pounds,  one  half  in  land;  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  one  thousand  pounds,  all  freehold;  in  Maryland,  five 
thousand  pounds,  one  thousand  of  which  was  freehold;  in  North 
Carolina,  one  thousand  pounds  freehold;  and  in  South  Carolina, 
ten  thousand  pounds  freehold.  A  state  senator  in  Massachusetts 
had  to  be  the  owner  of  a  freehold  worth  three  hundred  pounds  or 
personal  property  worth  six  hundred  pounds;  in  New  Jersey,  one 
thousand  pounds’  worth  of  property;  in  North  Carolina,  three 
hundred  acres  of  land;  in  South  Carolina,  two  hundred  pounds 
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freehold.  For  members  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature 
lower  qualifications  were  required. 

In  most  of  the  states  the  suffrage  or  office-holding  or  both  were 
further  limited  to  people  of  certain  religious  views.  No  single 
sect  was  strong  enough  to  rule  after  the  Revolution,  but  fre¬ 
quently  Catholics,  Unitarians,  and  Jews  were  denied  either  the 
ballot  or  the  right  to  hold  office.  North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
would  not  allow  anyone  to  vote  who  was  not  a  Protestant.  Dela¬ 
ware  withheld  it  from  all  who  did  not  believe  in  the  Trinity  and 
the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Massachusetts  and 
Maryland  limited  it  to  Christians.  Affording  a  striking  contrast, 
Virginia  and  New  York,  advanced  for  their  day  in  this  respect, 
placed  no  religious  limits  on  voting  and  office-holding. 

The  Clamor  for  More  Democracy  Is  Resisted.  Leaders  among 
the  men  who  made  the  American  Revolution  and  set  up  govern¬ 
ments  of  their  own  had  felt  that  restrictions  on  the  right  to  vote 
and  hold  office  were  entirely  proper.  Leaders  who  had  followed  in 
1  their  footsteps  generally  held  the  same  view.  Even  Jefferson,  the 
outstanding  apostle  of  “liberty  and  equality,”  long  believed  that 
property  owners,  especially  of  the  landed  class,  should  rule.  The 
eighteenth  century  was  drawing  to  a  close  before  he  accepted  the 
idea  that  manhood  suffrage  was  advisable,  and  the  lawmakers  of 
'!  Virginia  were  not  even  then  convinced.  “  It  is  not  an  idle  chimera 
I  of  the  brain,”  one  of  them  said,  “that  the  possession  of  land 
!j  furnishes  the  strongest  evidence  of  permanent,  common  interest 
j  with,  and  attachment  to,  the  community.  ...  It  is  upon  this 
i  foundation  I  wish  to  place  the  right  of  suffrage.”  Far  to  the 
north,  in  Massachusetts,  Daniel  Webster  was  as  strongly  opposed 
to  giving  complete  equality  to  industrial  workers  in  1820  as 
Jefferson  had  been  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  one  of  his  famous 
orations  delivered  that  year  Webster  declared:  “It  is  entirely 
just  that  property  should  have  its  due  weight  and  consideration 
i  in  political  arrangements.  .  .  .  The  disastrous  revolutions  which 
the  world  has  witnessed,  those  political  thunderstorms  and 
earthquakes  which  have  shaken  the  pillars  of  society  to  their 
deepest  foundations,  have  been  revolutions  against  property.” 
In  Pennsylvania  a  leader  in  local  affairs  was  so  enraged  against 
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the  plan  of  removing  the  tax-paying  qualification  on  the  right  to 
vote  that  he  burst  forth  in  this  fashion:  “What  does  the  delegate 
propose?  To  place  the  vicious  vagrant,  the  wandering  Arabs,  the 
Tartar  hordes  of  our  large  cities  on  the  level  with  the  virtuous 
and  good  man?  ” 

Labor  Leads  in  the  Struggle  for  the  Ballot.  Naturally,  mechan¬ 
ics,  artisans,  and  wage  earners  generally  made  the  loudest 
protests  against  the  laws  which  laid  restrictions  on  voting  and 
holding  office.  Though  a  small  minority  in  the  days  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  against  the  British  government,  they  had  early  begun  to 
take  part  in  public  affairs.  They  had  rioted  against  the  Stamp 
Act  in  1765;  they  had  overturned  King  George’s  statue  in  New 
York;  and  they  had  “crammed  stamps  down  the  throats  of  col¬ 
lectors.”  When  the  state  constitutions  were  framed  they  held 
meetings  and  drew  up  “demands,”  particularly  in  New  York  City 
and  Philadelphia.  In  June,  1776,  the  “mechanics  in  union”  in 
New  York  protested  against  putting  the  new  state  constitution 
into  effect  without  their  approval  and  declared  that  the  ballot  in 
such  a  case  “is  the  birthright  of  every  man  to  whatever  state 
he  may  belong.”  Though  their  petition  was  rejected  at  the 
moment,  victory  lay  ahead.  When,  a  few  years  later,  the  federal 
Constitution  was  being  discussed,  mechanics  were  generally  in 
favor  of  it,  for  they  knew  that  one  of  its  principal  objects  was  to 
promote  trade  and  commerce,  closely  related  to  their  daily  bread. 
Accordingly  during  the  struggle  over  ratification,  they  organized 
meetings,  passed  resolutions  praising  the  Constitution,  and  often 
joined  in  parades  to  stir  up  favorable  sentiment.  However  after 
the  rise  of  trade  unions,  workingmen  were  sometimes  imprisoned 
or  fined  for  uniting  to  demand  higher  wages,  for  calling  strikes,  or 
throwing  down  their  tools.  Thus  they  became  more  and  more 
interested  in  the  election  of  lawmakers  and  judges  and  lifted 
their  voices  in  a  louder  shout  for  the  ballot. 

The  Suffrage  Movement  Spreads.  Allied  with  the  industrial 
workers  in  the  quest  for  the  vote  were  many  businessmen,  who 
also  had  grievances  against  the  political  order.  Under  the  free¬ 
hold  restriction,  no  merchant  could  vote  unless  he  held  land  of  a 
fixed  minimum  value.  In  New  York,  for  example,  the  most  il- 
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literate  farmer  could  vote  for  governor,  provided  he  owned  one 
hundred  pounds’  worth  of  land,  while  a  landless  city  merchant 
could  not  vote  for  anybody.  With  very  good  reason,  therefore, 
businessmen  joined  in  the  demand  for  an  extended  franchise.  The 
ranks  of  “suffragists”  were  swelled  by  lawyers,  doctors,  and  other 
professionals  likewise  excluded  from  the  voting  privilege  unless 
they  possessed  the  right  kind  of  property.  Indeed,  it  was  a  school¬ 
master,  Thomas  Dorr,  who  led  the  popular  uprising  in  Rhode 
Island  in  behalf  of  manhood  suffrage.  In  Virginia  non-freeholders 
of  every  class  united,  in  1829,  in  citing  the  principles  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  petitioning  for  the  suffrage.  “How  do 
the  principles  thus  proclaimed,”  they  asked,  “accord  with  the 
existing  regulation  of  suffrage?  A  regulation  which,  instead  of 
the  equality  nature  ordains,  creates  an  odious  distinction  between 
members  of  the  same  community  .  .  .  and  vests  in  a  favored 
class,  not  in  consideration  of  their  public  services  but  of  their 
private  possessions,  the  highest  of  all  privileges.” 

Property  Qualifications  Are  Abolished.  It  was  by  many  small 
victories  rather  than  by  a  single  stroke  that  the  advocates  of 
I  manhood  suffrage  carried  the  day.  Slight  gains  were  made  during 
the  Revolution  or  shortly  afterward.  By  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  contest  over  the  constitution  of  1776,  the  mechanics  of 
Pennsylvania  were  able  to  force  the  qualification  on  voting  down 
;  to  the  payment  of  a  small  tax.  Vermont  came  into  the  Union  in 
1792  without  property  restrictions.  In  the  same  year  Delaware 
i  gave  the  vote  to  all  men  who  paid  taxes.  Maryland,  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  conservative  of  states,  adopted  manhood  suffrage  in 
1809;  nine  years  later,  Connecticut,  by  no  means  extreme  in  its 
views,  extended  the  ballot  to  all  taxpayers. 

Five  states,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Virginia,  Rhode  Island, 
and  North  Carolina,  clung  to  their  restrictive  laws  while  these 
reforms  were  going  on  around  them;  but  they  too  had  to  yield  in 
i  time.  The  last  great  struggle  in  Massachusetts  took  place  in  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1820,  where  Webster,  in  the  prime 
of  his  manhood,  and  John  Adams,  in  the  closing  years  of  his  old 
age,  combined  against  such  radical  ideas  as  complete  political 
equality.  In  spite  of  all  protests,  however,  the  property  test  was 
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given  up  and  a  small  tax-paying  qualification  was  put  in  its  place. 
New  York  surrendered  the  next  year  and,  after  trying  some  minor 
restrictions  for  five  years,  went  completely  over  to  white  man¬ 
hood  suffrage  in  1826.  To  Rhode  Island  the  agitation  soon  spread 
and  brought  about  Dorr’s  Rebellion.  As  a  result,  in  1843,  tax¬ 
payers  as  well  as  land- 
owners  were  given  the  bal¬ 
lot  for  state  elections. 
Virginia  held  fast  to  the 
freehold  qualifications  un¬ 
til  1830  and  then  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  suffrage  all 
white  males  who  were 
householders  and  heads 
of  families,  and  paid  taxes 
to  the  state.  Broadly 
speaking,  property  tests 
for  officeholders  and  re¬ 
ligious  tests  in  general 
were  abolished  when  the 
suffrage  was  extended. 

Near  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nine-  ' 
teenth  century,  most  of 
the  white  male  industrial 
workers  and  mechanics  in 
the  Northern  cities  had  won  the  ballot  and  could  at  last  enjoy 
with  the  free  farmers  a  voice  in  the  government  of  their  common 
country.  “ Universal  democracy,”  sighed  Thomas  Carlyle,  who 
closely  watched  the  course  of  events  in  the  United  States,  “what¬ 
ever  we  may  think  of  it  has  declared  itself  the  inevitable  fact  of 
the  days  in  which  we  live ;  and  he  who  has  any  chance  to  instruct  I 
or  lead  in  these  days  must  begin  by  admitting  that.  .  .  .  Where 
no  government  is  wanted,  save  that  of  the  parish  constable,  as  in 
America  with  its  boundless  soil,  every  man  being  able  to  find  r 
work  and  recompense  for  himself,  democracy  may  subsist;  not 
elsewhere.”  Amid  grave  misgivings  on  the  part  of  the  passing 
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generation,  America  was  started  out  on  a  great  adventure  in 
popular  rule,  in  the  large  towns  of  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  forests 
and  fields  of  the  West. 

Eastern  Democracy  Raises  Social  Questions.  It  was  not  merely 
on  voting  and  holding  office  that  the  debates  of  the  time  turned. 
Social  as  well  as  political  questions  were  brought  to  the  front. 
Working  people  were  drawing  together  in  trade  unions,  trying  to 
“bargain  collectively”  with  their  employers,  and  asking  for  laws 
to  protect  laborers  in  their  right  to  organize  and  to  strike  if 
necessary.  Feeling  handicapped  in  their  struggles  by  the  lack  of 
education,  industrial  workers  demanded  a  system  of  public 
schools,  supported  by  taxpayers  and  free  to  all  children.  They 
urged  the  repeal  of  laws  which  enabled  a  merchant  or  other 
j  creditor  to  throw  a  debtor  into  prison  if  he  could  not  pay  what  he 
owed.  They  were  interested  in  the  money  question;  but  unlike 
farmers  they  did  not  want  “cheap  money”  with  which  to  pay  off 
mortgages  on  property.  As  a  rule  they  had  little  or  no  property 
!  and  they  wanted  “stable”  money  so  that  the  buying  power  of 
their  wages  would  be  sure  and  steady.  Some  of  their  extreme 
spokesmen,  usually  on  the  fringe  of  the  labor  circle,  talked  about 
“the  equal  division  of  property,”  and  tried  to  lure  industrial 
workers  into  a  “share  the  wealth”  campaign.  In  the  end,  how- 
S  ever,  such  radicals  generally  went  over  to  the  party  of  free-land 
!  reformers  who  were  calling  upon  the  Federal  Government  to 
!  give  away  its  western  land  to  homeseekers,  that  is,  to  “share” 

I  the  national  domain  with  the  poor  and  homeless. 

America  Is  in  a  Democratic  Uproar.  The  demand  for  reforms 
was  set  forth  in  speeches,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  books, 
i  and  it  influenced  the  masses  and  the  classes  everywhere.  In 
public  halls  and  private  circles,  in  workshops  and  taverns, 
among  small  groups  of  neighbors  and  friends  by  the  fireside  of 
1  grand  homes  as  well  as  in  the  narrow  tenements,  theories  of 
1  liberty  and  equality  were  again  discussed  as  they  had  been  in 
j  the  revolutionary  age.  Many  said  that  the  Revolution  was  just 
being  completed.  Others  regretted  that  it  had  ever  been  started. 
Some  expressed  opinions  quietly.  Others  “shouted  from  the 
house  tops,”  to  use  a  favorite  phrase  indicating  vigor  of  con  vie- 
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tion.  And  from  thinking  flowed  action.  As  politicians  responded 
to  popular  clamor,  reforms  were  made  in  political  parties  and 
government  programs. 

Democracy  Brings  Changes  in  Political  Practices 

The  Term  “  Democracy  ”  Comes  into  Vogue.  By  1820  the 
term  “democrat”  was  in  wide  use.  In  Washington’s  day  a  few 
obscure  persons  had  formed  “democratic”  societies  or  clubs, 
and  occasionally  a  daring  politician  spoke  of  himself  as  a  “demo¬ 
crat.”  But  as  a  rule  the  word  was  regarded  as  dangerously 
radical.  At  one  time  it  was  proposed  in  Congress  to  censure  the 
“democratic  societies”  in  a  formal  resolution.  Jefferson  and  his 
followers  usually  called  themselves  “Republicans”  and  whenever 
a  Federalist  wanted  to  discredit  them  he  called  them  “demo¬ 
crats.”  But  in  spite  of  criticism  and  ridicule,  the  term  gained 
in  popularity,  and  political  clubs  and  societies  in  the  cities  began 
to  take  the  name  openly.  In  some  places  they  called  themselves 
“Democratic-Republicans,”  only  to  drop  the  “Republican” 
later.  At  no  time,  to  be  sure,  did  Jefferson’s  Republican  party 
solemnly  change  its  name  by  a  formal  resolution;  but  before 
his  death  in  1826  it  was  commonly  called  Democratic.  In  the 
course  of  fifty  years  the  term  had  become  “respectable,”  not 
to  old  Federalists,  of  course,  but  to  the  people  in  general.  The 
word  “Republican”  was  no  longer  satisfactory  to  them.  Democ¬ 
racy  was  coming  into  power. 

Democracy  Demands  a  Share  of  the  Offices — the  Spoils  Sys¬ 
tem.  After  the  suffrage  had  been  extended  and  the  broad  masses 
of  the  people  aroused  by  public  debates  and  discussions,  many 
among  them  demanded  a  share  of  the  public  offices,  with  the 
salaries  attached.  If  all  men  were  equal,  then  all  were  entitled 
to  hold  office.  When  John  Adams  retired  in  1801,  most  of  the 
national  offices  were  held  by  Federalists;  when  Madison  retired 
in  1817,  most  of  them  had  passed  to  good  Republicans.  So  the 
upsurging  democracy  insisted  on  having  its  portion.  Thus  there 
grew  up  the  idea  that  offices  belong  to  the  winners  in  an  election. 
“To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils,”  ran  the  cry  of  the  time. 
Closely  connected  with  this  new  rule  was  the  practice  of  giving 
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officers  short  terms  and  changing  them  every  year  or  two. 
“Long  continuance  in  office,”  said  a  champion  of  this  idea  in 
1837,  “unfits  a  man  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  by  rendering 
him  arbitrary  and  aristocratic,  and  tends  to  beget,  first  life 
office,  and  then  hereditary  office,  which  leads  to  the  destruction 
of  free  government.”  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of 
“rotation  of  office.”  Besides  making,  the  terms  of  officers  short, 
the  new  democracy  insisted  that  more  officers  should  be  elected 
by  the  voters  instead  of  appointed  either  by  the  governor  or  the 
legislature.  Even  geologists,  veterinarians,  surveyors,  and  engi¬ 
neers  were  sometimes  made  elective  on  the  plea  that  appoint¬ 
ment  “smacked  of  monarchy.” 

Democracy  Changes  the  Way  of  Electing  the  President.  In  a 

i  short  time  democracy  took  its  course  upward  from  the  state 
;  governments  into  the  federal  system.  The  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  had  provided  that  presidential  electors  should  be  chosen 
as  the  state  legislatures  might  decide.  And  the  legislatures, 
greedy  of  power,  at  first  decided  to  choose  the  electors  them- 
j  selves;  but  they  did  not  long  enjoy  this  right  in  peace.  Democ- 
|  racy,  battering  at  their  doors,  demanded  that  the  right  be 
given  to  the  people.  Grudgingly  they  yielded,  sometimes  grant- 
!  ing  it  and  withdrawing  it  again — with  the  drift  decidedly  in  the 
]  direction  of  popular  election.  In  1824,  Vermont,  New  York, 
i  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana  left  the  choice 
1  of  electors  with  the  state  legislature,  but  by  1832  South  Carolina 
|  alone  held  to  the  original  practice. 

Democracy  Takes  Part  in  Nominating  Candidates.  As  the  suf¬ 
frage  widened  and  the  popular  choice  of  presidential  electors 
spread,  agitation  arose  in  favor  of  a  change  in  the  methods  used 
by  the  political  parties  in  selecting  their  candidates.  After  the 
retirement  of  Washington,  both  the  Republicans  and  the  Fed¬ 
eralists  found  it  necessary  to  agree  upon  their  presidential  nom¬ 
inees  before  the  election,  and  they  adopted  a  colonial  device — 
a  pre-election  caucus,  or  party  meeting.  For  example,  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  members  of  Congress  held  a  conference  at  the  national 
capital  and  chose  their  candidates,  and  the  Republicans  did  the 
isame.  In  a  short  time  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  President 
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and  Vice-President  by  congressional  party  caucuses  became  a 
fixed  custom.  The  election  still  remained  with  the  people;  but 
the  power  of  naming  candidates  for  them  to  elect  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  small  body  of  Senators  and  Representatives. 

Objections  to  this  arrangement  were  bound  to  come  as  democ¬ 
racy  made  gains.  To  a  friend  of  “the  plain  people/’  such  as 
Andrew  Jackson  proclaimed  himself  to  be,  the  caucus  seemed 
especially  tyrannical.  More  conservative  men  also  objected  to 
it.  They  pointed  out  that  the  Constitution  had  intended  to 
make  the  President  an  independent  officer  and  that  he  had  now 
fallen  under  the  control  of  a  caucus  of  congressmen.  In  other 
words,  by  a  party  practice  Congress  had  become  supreme  over 
the  President.  A  clash  over  the  matter  started  in  1824  when 
the  congressional  caucus  of  the  Republican  party  overlooked 
the  people’s  hero,  General  Jackson,  and  selected  as  the  candidate 
William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  a  man  of  distinction  but  no 
such  popularity.  The  followers  of  the  General  were  enraged 
and  demanded  nothing  short  of  the  death  of  “King  Caucus.” 
Their  clamor  was  effective  and  under  their  attacks  the  caucus 
came  to  an  end. 

Its  place  was  taken  in  1831  by  the  national  nominating  con¬ 
vention,  composed  of  delegates  elected  by  party  voters.  Senators 
and  Representatives  were  not  ousted  from  party  affairs,  but 
they  were  now  outnumbered  by  hundreds  of  delegates  “fresh 
from  the  people,”  as  Jackson  was  wont  to  say.  In  fact,  each 
convention  was  made  up  mainly  of  officeholders  and  office 
seekers — an  outcome  which  caused  the  new  scheme  to  be  de¬ 
nounced  as  hotly  as  King  Caucus  had  been,  particularly  by 
ambitious  politicians  who  failed  to  obtain  nominations.  Yet 
it  gained  in  popular  favor  and  by  1840  was  well  established. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  Trace  the  rise  of  the  industrial  population. 

2.  Why  is  a  business  panic  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  discontent? 

3.  On  what  principles  did  industrial  workers  base  their  claims  to 
the  suffrage? 

4.  By  what  provisions  was  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  limited 
by  early  state  constitutions? 
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5.  On  what  arguments  did  these  restrictions  rest? 

6.  Sketch  the  growth  of  labor’s  demand  for  democracy. 

7.  Outline  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  suffrage  and  office-holding. 

8.  What  social  questions  were  involved  in  the  democratic  agita¬ 
tions? 

9.  How  was  the  popular  election  of  presidential  electors  estab¬ 
lished? 

10.  When  did  the  national  nominating  convention  appear? 

1 1 .  Did  the  convention  increase  the  power  of  the  voters  over  gov¬ 
ernment? 


Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  The  rise  of  industrial  cities  brought  greater  changes  in  American 
life  than  the  settlement  of  the  West.  (2)  Manhood  suffrage  marked 
a  sharp  break  with  previous  experience  in  government.  (3)  The 
first  state  constitutions  betrayed  some  distrust  of  democracy.  (4)  The 
framers  of  the  federal  Constitution  did  not  foresee  the  rise  of  national 
nominating  conventions.  (5)  Rotation  in  office  can  work  well  only 
in  a  simple  society  with  a  simple  government.  (6)  Efforts  to  avoid 
concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  relatively  few  were  not 
successful. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


JACKSONIAN  DEMOCRACY  TRIUMPHS  IN  THE 
STRUGGLE  FOR  NATIONAL  POWER 

Democratic  Doctrines  Are  Applied  in  the 
Federal  Politics 

The  Old  Generation  Passes.  With  the  sweep  of  planters  and 
farmers  to  the  Mississippi,  the  rise  of  industrial  cities  in  the 
East,  the  spread  of  democratic  doctrines,  and  the  organization 
of  labor  and  reform  movements,  the  National  Government  came 
under  democratic  rule.  Political  changes  were  also  hastened 
by  the  passing  of  the  leaders  who  had  founded  the  republic  and 
the  coming  of  new  men  to  the  front.  Washington  died  in  1799, 
preceded  a  few  months  by  Patrick  Henry  and  followed  within 
four  years  by  Samuel  Adams.  Hamilton  was  killed  in  a  duel 
with  Aaron  Burr  in  1804.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams 
lived  until  1826  but  in  their  last  years  took  no  active  part  in 
public  affairs.  Although  Madison  survived  them  a  few  years, 
he  was  excluded  by  age  from  the  ardors  of  campaigns  and  elec¬ 
tions.  Monroe  was  the  last  of  the  presidents  belonging  to  the 
heroic  days  of  the  Revolution.  He  had  served  as  a  soldier  in 
the  war  for  independence,  as  a  member  of  Congress  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  in  various  offices  after  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  fifty  years  from  1774  to  1824  leadership  had  been 
assumed  by  men  of  “wealth  and  talents.”  There  were  five  presi¬ 
dents  between  1789,  when  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  assembled,  and  1825,  and  they  had  all  belonged  to  well-to-do 
families — namely  Washington,  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Monroe.  None  had  labored  at  the  plow  or  in  a  workshop 
for  a  livelihood.  Four  were  slaveowners  in  Virginia,  the  “mother 
of  Presidents.”  Four  were  college  graduates.  Jefferson  was  a 
scholar,  interested  in  natural  science,  familiar  with  foreign  lan- 
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guages  and  philosophy,  a  gentleman  of  dignity  and  grace  who 
made  simplicity  artful.  Madison  was  armed  “with  all  the  culture 
of  his  century,”  as  an  admirer  exclaimed.  Monroe  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  William  and  Mary  and,  if  not  rich,  was  far  from  poor 
and  humble.  While  Jefferson  and  his  two  successors  called 
themselves  Republicans  and  professed  to  be  “for  the  people,” 
they  were  not  strictly  “of 
the  people”  or  elected  “by 
the  people.” 

Democracy  Takes 
Charge.  The  people,  how¬ 
ever,  were  to  have  their  turn 
at  power.  For  two  terms  a 
!  man  who  came  from  the 
j  ranks,  one  of  the  tall  men  of 
I  Tennessee,  a  son  of  the  soil, 

Andrew  Jackson,  whom  his 
followers  affectionately 
!  called  “Old  Hickory,”  was 
to  live  in  the  White  House 
1  and  preside  over  the  nation. 

His  administration  ran  from 
i  1829  to  1837.  Although  his 
program  was  somewhat 
|  vague  when  he  entered  upon 
I  his  political  office,  although 
he  had  been  swept  into  the 
presidency  in  a  kind  of  social  hurricane,  he  and  his  party  soon 
made  clear  their  main  purposes.  Believing  that  the  Republicans 
had  “gone  back  on  their  principles,”  which  Jefferson  laid  down, 

I  the  Jacksonians  reverted  in  many  respects  to  the  original  Anti- 
Federalist  program.  With  even  more  fury  than  the  Jeffersonians 

II  had  displayed  during  Washington’s  administration,  the  Jacksoni¬ 
ans  attacked  the  “money  aristocracy.”  They  claimed  that  the 
Republicans  had  restored  this  aristocracy  by  creating  a  debt 
bigger  than  the  one  which  Hamilton  had  funded,  by  chartering 
a  second  United  States  Bank  modeled  on  Hamilton’s  plan,  and 
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by  raising  the  protective  tariff  as  Hamilton  had  urged.  Before 
Jackson’s  second  term  ended,  most  of  these  Republican  meas¬ 
ures,  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonians,  were  overthrown  by  their  successors  and  heirs — the 
Democrats. 

Jackson  Becomes  the  Popular  Hero.  Probably  no  candidate 
for  President  ever  enjoyed  such  popular  acclaim  as  Jackson 
received  in  the  campaign  of  1828.  Americans  were  fond  of  cheer¬ 
ing  military  heroes,  and  the  new  democracy  wanted  “a  man  of 
the  people”  to  head  the  nation.  General  Jackson  fitted  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  In  his  youth  he  had  gone  to  the  frontier  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  had  won  a  name  for  himself  as  an  Indian  fighter. 
From  local  distinction  he  sprang  into  national  fame  during  the 
War  of  1812,  especially  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  On  the 
march  and  in  the  camp  he  had  endeared  himself  to  the  men 
serving  under  him.  He  had  shared  their  hardships,  eaten  parched 
corn  when  nothing  better  could  be  served  to  soldiers,  and  slept 
on  the  ground  like  an  ordinary  private.  In  his  early  life  he  had 
been  close  to  the  common  people.  The  offspring  of  poor  parents, 
born  on  a  farm,  he  was  a  son  of  the  soil.  So  the  people  at  large, 
urged  on  by  farmers  in  the  West  and  South,  claimed  him  as  one 
of  their  own.  Their  affection  for  him  was  increased  by  the  belief 
that  the  election  should  have  gone  to  him  in  1824;  they  smarted 
under  this  “political  treachery”;  and  they  thought  Jackson  a 
martyr  as  well  as  a  hero.  It  was  true  that  he  owned  slaves  and 
could  be  “haughty  as  a  gentleman”  on  occasion.  It  was  true 
also  that  his  political  program  was  not  very  clear.  But  with  a 
multitude  of  veterans,  farmers,  and  newly  enfranchised  mechan¬ 
ics  solidly  behind  him,  Jackson  was  overwhelmingly  victorious. 

The  returns  of  the  electoral  vote  in  1828  showed  the  sources 
of  Jackson’s  strength.  In  New  England  he  received  only  one 
electoral  ballot— that  one  from  the  frontier  state  of  Maine.  But 
he  got  a  majority  of  the  electors  in  New  York  and  all  of  them 
in  Pennsylvania;  and  he  carried  every  state  south  of  Maryland 
and  beyond  the  Appalachians.  On  the  other  hand,  John  Quincy 
Adams  did  not  get  a  single  electoral  vote  in  the  South  and  West 
and  stood  low  in  the  opinion  of  the  Eastern  mechanics. 
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Jackson  Takes  Leadership  as  President.  So  the  onrushing 
democracy  swept  over  the  bridge  where  Adams  had  stood  on 
guard.  When  Jackson  took  the  oath  of  office  on  March  4,  1829, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  changed  in  character. 
Until  this  time  the  election  of  a  President — even  that  of 
Jefferson — had  given  no  rude  shock  to  the  city  of  Washington. 
Hitherto  the  inauguration  of  a  President  had  been  a  quiet  affair. 
An  old-fashioned  gentleman,  accompanied  by  a  few  servants, 
had  driven  to  the  governmental  mansion  in  his  own  coach,  taken 
the  oath  with  simple  dignity,  appointed  a  few  new  men  to  the 
higher  posts,  retained  in  office  nearly  all  civil  employees,  and 
begun  his  work  without  uproar.  The  arrival  of  Jackson,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  much  like  a  hurricane.  When  he  was  installed, 
men  and  women  came  hundreds  of  miles  to  see  the  ceremony. 

;  Great  throngs  crowded  into  the  White  House,  “upset  the  bowls 
of  punch,  broke  the  glasses,  and  stood  with  their  muddy  boots 
on  the  satin-covered  chairs  to  see  the  people’s  President.”  If 
Jefferson’s  inauguration  was  “the  great  revolution,”  as  he  called 
i  it,  Jackson’s  was  a  riot. 

Federal  Offices  Are  Given  to  Jackson’s  Men.  The  first  attack 
on  the  existing  order  took  the  form  of  a  dash  for  public  offices. 
When  Jackson  was  inaugurated,  most  of  the  positions  in  the 
1  Federal  Government  -  were,  in  the  hands,  of  men  who  had  sup- 
j  ported  Adams  and  the  old  regime.  Indeed  a  few  Federalists  had 
managed  to  cling  to  their  jobs  through  all  the  upheavals  in 
politics  since  1800.  Former  Presidents  had,  in  fact,  ousted  few 
officials  for  engaging  in  opposition  politics;  they  had  been  careful 
to  choose  sympathizers  for  high  places,  but  they  had  paid  little 
attention  to  minor  officeholders.  As  a  rule  the  “official  set”  in 
Washington,  especially  the  ladies  in  it,  had  regarded  Jackson  as  a 
barbarian  and  had  vigorously  opposed  his  election.  In  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  Jackson  made  wholesale  changes  in  places  high  and 
low,  although  he  did  not  make  a  clean  sweep  as  sometimes  charged . 

This  action  was  in  keeping  with  democratic  notions  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Western  farmers  believed  in  passing  offices  around. 

;  lEastern  mechanics  had  demanded  a  share.  And  Democratic 
politicians  in  New  York  had  early  declared  that  “the  spoils  of 
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office”  belonged  to  the  victors  at  the  polls.  Jackson  himself  was 
convinced  that  training  and  experience  were  not  necessary  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  official  duties.  In  fact  he  declared  that 
“the  duties  of  any  office  are  so  simple  or  admit  of  being  made 
so  simple  that  any  man  can  in  a  short  time  become  master  of 
them.”  Still  other  motives  inspired  Jackson  in  his  drive  on  the 
“office-holding  aristocracy.”  He  felt  that  he  could  only  succeed 
by  putting  into  office  men  who  believed  whole-heartedly  in  him 
and  his  methods.  At  all  events^  he  began  to  discharge  officials 
right  and  left  and  to  place  his  followers Jn  strategic  positions. 
Many  statesmen,  including  John  C.  Calhoun,  denounced  “the 
spoils  system”;  writers,  notably  James  Russell  Lowell,  satirized 
it  without  mercy;  but  it  was  entrenched  for  more  than  half  a 
century  “as  the  democratic  way”  of  doing  things. 

War  Is  Waged  on  the  United  States  Bank.  While  clearing  out 
old  officeholders,  Jackson  started  his  drive  against  the  United 
States  Bank  which  Republicans  had  chartered  in  1816.  He  and 
his  followers  called  it  “a  dangerous  money  power.”  They  accused 
the  managers  of  using  money  in  elections,  making  loans  to  polit¬ 
ical  favorites,  and  having  politicians  on  its  payroll.  And  some 
of  these  charges  were  certainly  true.  So  in  his  very  first  message 
to  Congress  Jackson  opened  his  campaign  on  the  Bank.  He  said 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  Congress  had  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  create  it.  He  alleged  that  it  had  failed  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  prime  purpose,  that  is,  to  establish  a  sound  and  uniform 
currency.  He  declared  that  if  such  a  bank  was  necessary  it 
should  be  a  public  bank,  owned  and  managed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  not  a  semi-private  corporation  granted  special  privileges 
by  Congress.  In  later  messages  Jackson  came  back  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  with  more  and  more  criticism.  Especially  did  he  emphasize 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  Bank’s  stock  was  owned  in  the  East 
and  in  England,  and  that  Western  farmers  paid  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  it  on  their  loans. 

The  Bank  Expires.  Made  anxious  about  the  future  by  Jack¬ 
son’s  tactics,  the  Bank  applied  to  Congress  for  a  new  charter  in 
1832,  four  years  before  the  end  of  its  term.  With  his  mind  upon 
the  presidency  for  himself  and  an  issue  for  his  campaign,  Henry 
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Clay  took  the  side  of  the  Bank.  Under  his  sponsorship,  Congress 
passed  the  bill  granting  a  new  charter  and  sent  the  measure  to 
Jackson  for  his  signature.  The  President’s  response  was  an  in¬ 
stant  veto. 

In  his  veto  message,  Jackson  hinted  that  the  Bank  was  cor¬ 
rupt  and  assailed  it  as  unconstitutional.  He  refused  to  agree 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  settled  the  question  when  it  had 
declared  in  1819  that  the  Constitution  gave  Congress  power  to 
establish  the  Bank.  “Each  public  officer,”  he  argued,  “who 
takes  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  swears  that  he  will 
support  it  as  he  understands  it,  not  as  it  is  understood  by  others.” 
And  Jackson’s  opposition  held  good  because  the  advocates  of 
the  Bank  could  not  muster  a  two-thirds  vote  in  Congress  to  carry 
the  bill  over  his  veto. 

A  mere  veto  of  the  new  charter  for  the  Bank  did  not  satisfy 
Jackson.  He  declared  war  on  the  existing  Bank  by  ordering  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  withdraw  from  it  all  the  government 
deposits.  This  action  he  followed  up  by  charging  the  Bank  with 
using  money  to  secure  the  election  of  its  supporters  to  Congress. 
Stung  by  this  accusation,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  that 
Jackson  “had  assumed  upon  himself  authority  and  power  not  con-  j 
ferred  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both.” 

Farmers  Get  Paper  Money  Again.  When  the  Bank’s  charter 
expired  in  1836,  banking  once  more  returned  to  the  control  of 
the  states.  Then  the  state  legislatures,  under  a  decision  rendered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  after  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
began  to  charter  banks  under  state  ownership  and  control,  with 
full  power  to  issue  paper  money.  This  they  did  deliberately  in 
:  spite  of  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  forbidding  the  states 
to  issue  bills  of  credit  or  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin 
legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts.  Once  more  the  country 
was  flooded  by  paper  currency  of  uncertain  value.  To  encourage 
llocal  bankers,  Jackson  made  deposits  of  government  money  in 
state  banks,  especially  those  which  supported  him  in  politics — 
“pet  banks,”  as  they  were  styled  at  the  time. 

The  National  Debt  Is  Paid  Off.  While  they  were  abolishing 
the  United  States  Bank  and  allowing  state  banks  to  issue  huge 
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sums  in  paper  money,  the  Democrats  worked  hard  at  paying 
off  the  public  debt.  They  could  not  say  truthfully  that  the 
Republicans  had  neglected  this  duty,  for  in  fact  the  latter  had 
begun  to  cut  down  the  debt  as  the  bonds  fell  due.  But  the 
Jacksonians  completed  the  task  with  relish  as  fast  as  they  could, 
and  at  the  close  of  1834  they  announced  with  pride  that  the 
federal  debt  was  all  discharged.  Thus  one  division  of  “the 
moneyed  aristocracy,”  the  holders  of  government  bonds,  was 
completely  removed  from  the  political  scene.  There  had  been 
no  scaling  or  repudiation  of  the  debt,  as  had  been  feared  in  some 
quarters;  there  had  been  payment  in  full,  with  great  popular 
rejoicing. 

Internal  Improvements  Are  Checked.  Paying  off  the  debt  and 
closing  the  Bank  had  presented  simple  problems  to  Jackson — 
problems  of  opposition.  He  was  not  so  sure,  however,  about 
another  issue  raised  in  his  administration,  namely,  making  grants 
of  federal  money  for  highways  and  other  “internal  improve¬ 
ments.”  Southern  leaders  feared  that  roads  and  canals  would 
bind  the  Northwest  and  the  East  together  and  that  this  combi¬ 
nation  might  “overbalance”  the  South  in  Congress  and  national 
politics.  Contractors  who  built  roads  and  canals  usually  made  « 
large  profits,  and  Jacksonian  Democrats  looked  upon  them  as 
part  of  the  “moneyed  aristocracy.”  At  all  events  both  Madison 
and  Monroe  had  vetoed  acts  of  Congress  appropriating  money 
for  public  roads  and  had  given  as  their  reason  the  plea  that  the 
Constitution  did  not  authorize  such  laws.  Though  puzzled  by 
the  bickerings  on  all  sides,  Jackson  followed  their  example  by 
refusing  to  sign  similar  bills.  He  was  not  certain  just  what  the 
Constitution  said  on  the  point.  Congress,  he  thought,  might 
lawfully  build  highways  for  national  and  military  purposes, 
yet  it  was  not  easy  to  decide  whether  any  particular  road  fell 
within  that  class.  On  the  whole  he  helped  to  turn  the  tide  of 
opinion  against  more  internal  improvements  for  many  years. 

The  Country  Splits  over  the  Tariff  and  States’  Rights 

The  Struggle  over  the  Tariff  Takes  a  New  Turn.  Although 
the  tariff  had  long  been  an  issue  in  politics,  events  at  home  and 
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abroad  had  given  it  novel  aspects  by  1828.  In  the  beginning, 
many  of  Jefferson’s  followers  had  taken  a  strong  stand  against 
putting  high  customs  taxes  on  manufactured  goods  imported 
into  the  United  States.  They  wanted  America  to  be  chiefly  an 
agricultural  country  and  to  keep  industries  and  factory  workers 
in  Europe. 

When,  however,  the  wars  in  Europe  brought  blockades  against 
American  commerce  (p.  225),  and  it  was  impossible  to  ship 
American  farm  products  freely  on  the  high  seas,  many  Repub¬ 
licans  changed  their  minds.  They  still  feared  industrial  cities 
and  classes,  but  they  wanted  a  steady  market  for  their  agricul¬ 
tural  produce.  Hence,  in  the  dilemma,  tjiey_p>assed  the  tariff 
bill  of  1816  designed  to  encourage  domestic  industries  and  fur- 
inish  a  regular  home  market  for  cotton,  corn,  pork,  and  other 
[produce  of  the  soil.  Then  events  changed  the  whole  scene  again. 
After  1815  Europe  entered  a  long  period  of  general  peace.  Farm¬ 
ers  and  planters  found  they  could  now  ship  their  goods  freely 
I  to  the  Old  World  and  easily  get  manufactures  in  return.  They 
[forgot  about  the  ruin  wrought  in  the  foreign  market  for  their 
produce  by  European  wars  and  lost  interest  in  a  steady  home 
market. 

Powerful  Interests  Demand  Protection.  Under  the  tariff  of 
|i8i6  owners  of  industries  had  flourished.  Naturally  they  thought 
that  protection  was  a  good  thing.  Besides  opposing  any  reduc¬ 
tion  in  rates  they  kept  insisting  that  rates  should  be  raised.  In 
these  industries  thousands  of  workers  were  employed.  Their 
very  bread  and  butter  depended  on  keeping  the  wheels  turning. 
While  many  of  them  cheered  for  Jackson  and  called  themselves 
Democrats,  they  did  not  want  their  wages  cut  or  their  jobs 
taken  away  from  them  by  reductions  in  tariff  duties. 

|  On  New  England  especially,  the  tariff  of  1816  had  an  impor¬ 
tant  effect.  In  that  region  it  turned  capital  and  business  enter¬ 
prise  from  shipping  to  manufacturing  and  converted  statesmen 
nto  ardent  advocates  of  protection.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
aineteenth  century  the  Yankees  had  put  their  money  and  energy 
nto  building  and  operating  ships  to  carry  produce  from  America 
(o  Europe  and  manufactures  from  Europe  to  America.  For  this 
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reason  they  were  against  the  tariff  of  1816  framed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  encouraging  domestic  industries  and  cutting  down  the 
carrying  trade  to  and  from  Europe.  Defeated  in  their  efforts, 
they  made  the  best  of  the  situation  and  began  to  put  more  money 
into  manufacturing.  Soon  they  too  came  to  favor  heavier  taxes 
on  European  commodities  imported  into  the  United  States.  As 
the  money  invested  and  the  labor  employed  in  the  favored  in¬ 
dustries  increased,  the  demand  for  heavier  protection  grew 
stronger.  Even  the  farmers  who  furnished  raw  materials,  like 
wool,  flax,  and  hemp,  clamored  for  it  like  the  manufacturers. 
So  the  textile  interests  of  New  England,  the  ironmasters  of 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  wool,  hemp, 
and  flax  growers  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  the 
sugar  planters  of  Louisiana  gradually  united  in  support  of  a 
high  protective  tariff.  That  was  one  side  of  the  story. 

Planting  States  Line  Up  against  the  Tariff.  While  Western 
farmers  were  willing  to  join  Eastern  manufacturers  in  passing 
tariff  bills,  Southern  planters  began  to  draw  together  in  sharp 
opposition.  The  seas  were  now  free  and  the  South  had  more 
goods  to  ship.  The  area  devoted  to  cotton  had  swiftly  expanded 
as  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  were  occupied.  Cotton 
was  becoming  “king”  in  the  South,  and  planters  made  up  their 
minds  on  the  tariff  in  the  light  of  that  fact.  They  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  could  make  money  most  easily  by  selling 
cotton  directly  to  English  mill  owners  and  buying  manufactured 
goods  in  English  markets  in  exchange.  Tariffs  on  imports,  they 
argued,  raised  the  prices  of  goods  they  had  to  buy  and  were  thus 
a  drain  on  their  earnings  for  the  benefit  of  Northern  manufac¬ 
turers.  So  they  bitterly  opposed  increases  in  the  tariff  made  by 
Congress  in  1824  and  again  in  1828.  The  latter  act,  called  “the 
tariff  of  abominations,”  slightly  modified  later,  proved  to  be  the 
turning  point.  Southern  leaders  now  came  out  resolutely  against 
the  whole  protective  system.  The  legislatures  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  openly  de¬ 
nounced  it. 

South  Carolina  Nullifies  the  Tariff.  Weary  of  verbal  battles, 
South  Carolina  decided  to  prevent  the  collection  of  protective 
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duties  on  goods  entering  its  ports.  On  October  26,  1832,  the 
state  legislature  passed  a  bill  calling  for  a  state  convention,  which 
was  elected  by  the  voters  and  duly  assembled  in  the  following 
month.  After  a  few  days’  debate  it  adopted  a  bill  now  famous 
as  the  Ordinance  of  Nullification.  Every  line  of  this  document 
was  clear  and  firm.  The  tariff,  it  alleged,  gives  “bounties  to 
classes  and  individuals  ...  at  the  expense  and  to  the  injury 
and  oppression  of  other  classes  and  individuals;”  it  violates  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  is  therefore  null  and  void; 
its  enforcement  in  South  Carolina  is  unlawful;  if  the  Federal 
Government  attempts  to  coerce  the  state  into  obeying  the  law, 
“the  people  of  this  state  will  thenceforth  hold  themselves  ab¬ 
solved  from  all  further  obligations  to  maintain  or  preserve  their 
political  connection  with  the  people  of  the  other  states  and  will 
forthwith  proceed  to  organize  a  separate  government  and  do  all 
other  acts  and  things  which  sovereign  and  independent  states 
may  of  right  do.”  In  short,  it  threatened  a  declaration  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  in  the  language  used  by  the  authors  of  the  Kentucky 
resolutions  in  1798-1799  and  by  some  New  England  Federalists 
during  the  War  of  1812. 

Other  planting  states  were  not  yet  ready  to  go  so  far.  The 
Georgia  legislature  replied  to  South  Carolina:  “We  abhor  the 
doctrine  of  nullification  as  neither  a  peaceful  nor  a  constitutional 
remedy.”  Alabama  found  it  “unsound  in  theory  and  dangerous 
in  practice.”  North  Carolina  resolved  that  it  was  “revolutionary 
in  character,  subversive  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 
Mississippi  answered:  “It  is  disunion  by  force — it  is  civil  war.” 
Virginia  spoke  more  softly;  it  condemned  the  tariff  and  upheld 
the  principles  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  but  denied  that  South 
Carolina  could  find  in  them  any  sanction  for  its  proceedings. 

Jackson  Upholds  the  Union.  When  South  Carolina  served 
notice  on  the  Federal  Government  that  it  could  not  collect  its 
taxes  in  its  ports,  the  eyes  of  the  country  were  turned  upon 
Andrew  Jackson,  the  head  of  the  Government  thus  defied.  It 
was  known  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  nullification  for,  at  a 
Jefferson  dinner  in  the  spring  of  1830  while  the  subject  was  in 
the  air,  he  had  proposed  a  toast:  “Our  Federal  Union;  it  must 
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be  preserved.”  Now  that  a  flat  refusal  to  obey  a  national  law 
had  come  from  South  Carolina,  Jackson  replied  that  he  would 
enforce  it  with  all  the  power  at  his  command.  And  he  added 
with  his  frontier  bluntness:  “If  a  single  drop  of  blood  shall  be 

shed  there  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  I 
will  hang  the  first  man 
I  can  lay  my  hands 
on  engaged  in  such 
conduct  upon  the  first 
tree  that  I  can  reach.” 
He  made  ready  to 
keep  his  word  by  pre¬ 
paring  to  use  military 
and  naval  forces  in 
carrying  the  law  into 
execution.  Then  in  a 
proclamation  to  the 
people  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  he  declared  that 
the  Union  was  a  na¬ 
tion,  not  a  mere  league 
of  free  states,  and  that 
he  would  preserve  it 
by  all  legal  means. 
Nullification  he 
branded  as  “income 
patible  with  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Union, 
contradicted  expressly 
by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  unauthorized  by  its  spirit, 
inconsistent  with  every  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  and 
destructive  of  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was  formed.” 

A  Compromise  Is  Reached.  In  his  message  to  Congress,  how¬ 
ever,  Jackson  used  gentler  words.  A  few  days  before  his  procla¬ 
mation  was  issued,  he  suggested  that  protective  duties  should 
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be  laid  only  on  the  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  necessary 
to  safety  in  wartime,  and  shortly  afterward  he  asked  Congress 
to  pass  a  new  act  to  aid  him  in  enforcing  the  laws.  Hence  Con¬ 
gress  had  two  propositions  before  it:  one  to  remove  the  chief 
grounds  for  South  Carolina’s  complaints  and  the  other  to  compel 
it  to  obey  if  it  tried  to  stop  the  collection  of  customs  duties  in  its 
ports.  On  February  12,  1833,  Henry  Clay  presented  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  a  compromise  bill  which  provided  that  the  tariff  should  be 
lowered  year  by  year  until  in  1842  it  reached  the  level  of  the  law 
which  South  Carolina’s  representative,  Calhoun,  had  favored 
in  1816.  About  the  same  time  a  “force  bill”  giving  the  President 
more  power  in  executing  the  federal  laws  was  taken  up.  After  a 
brief  but  very  spirited  debate,  both  measures  were  passed  and 
I  they  were  signed  by  President  Jackson  on  the  same  day,  March  2. 

;  Looking  upon  the  reduction  of  the  customs  duties  as  a  victory, 

1  South  Carolina  repealed  its  ordinance  against  the  tariff  and, 
to  express  its  contempt,  enacted  a  law  nullifying  the  force  bill — • 

1  a  futile  gesture. 

i  Webster  and  Hayne  Debate  the  Theory  of  Nullification.  Where 
the  actual  victory  lay  in  this  contest,  long  a  subject  of  logic¬ 
chopping,  need  not  concern  us.  Perhaps  the  chief  result  of  the 
I  whole  affair  was  to  define  the  issues  between  North  and  South — ■ 

:  to  make  clear  the  principles  for  which  men  on  both  sides  were 
!|  years  afterwards  to  give  their  lives.  Indeed  South  Carolina  on 
its  part  and  Jackson  on  his  had  merely  given  wide  publicity  to 
doctrines  laid  before  the  Senate  in  the  Hayne-Webster  debate 
1  of  1830.  On  that  occasion,  Senator  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina, 
a  skilled  lawyer  and  courtly  orator,  had  set  forth  with  learning 
and  eloquence  the  opinion  that  the  Union  was  a  compact  among 
!  sovereign  states  from  which  they  could  lawfully  withdraw  at 
will.  This  address,  lending  support  to  nullification  and  secession, 
called  to  his  feet  Daniel  Webster,  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  inspired  him  to  deliver  a  reply  that  the  North  has  placed 
:  among  the  powerful  orations  of  all  time.  In  direct  opposition 
to  Hayne’s  view,  Webster  argued  that  the  Constitution  was 
;  supreme  over  the  states,  that  the  Union  was  eternal,  that  its 
laws  must  be  obeyed,  and  that  states  could  not  lawfully  withdraw 
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from  it.  Thus  the  two  theories — states’  rights  and  national 
supremacy— were  outlined  in  a  fashion  which  everybody  could 
understand. 

Jackson’s  Methods  Widen  the  Breach.  The  feelings  aroused 
by  the  struggle  over  the  Bank,  internal  improvements,  the  tariff, 
and  nullification  were  sharpened  by  the  way  in  which  Jackson 


Webster’s  Reply  to  Hayne 


did  things.  As  a  military  officer  he  had  been  used  to  having  his 
orders  obeyed,  and  into  his  administration  he  carried  fixed 
habits  of  mind.  If  he  had  any  doubts  about  his  methods  at  first, 
his  triumphant  re-election  in  1832  seemed  to  prove  that  he  was 
the  chosen  leader  of  the  people,  endowed  with  power  to  ride 
roughshod  over  Congress  and  even  the  Supreme  Court.  No 
President  before  or  after  his  time  ever  held  more  toplofty  notions 
of  his  duties  and  rights.  He  looked  upon  all  the  government 
employees  simply  as  servants  of  his  wishes;  a  sign  or  a  nod  from 
him  made  or  unmade  the  fortunes  of  the  humble  and  the  mighty. 
His  lawful  Cabinet  of  advisers,  filling  all  the  high  posts  in  the 
Government,  he  treated  with  scant  courtesy;  he  preferred  rather 
to  rely  on  the  advice  of  an  unofficial  body  of  intimates,  who 
became  known  as  the  “kitchen  cabinet”  on  account  of  their 
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backstairs  methods.  Under  the  leadership  of  an  astute  politician, 
Amos  Kendall,  this  secret  clique  carried  out  decrees  and  orders 
by  sending  the  President’s  lightest  wish  or  strictest  command 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  country.  Willfully  and  in  spite  of 
all  opposition,  Jackson  removed  the  deposits  from  the  United 
States  Bank.  When  the  Senate  protested  against  his  conduct, 
he  did  not  rest  until  he  forced  it  to  “expunge,”  that  is,  repeal, 
its  resolution  of  censure;  in  time  one  of  Jackson’s  lieutenants, 
with  his  own  hands,  tore  it  from  the  records.  When  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Marshall  issued  a  decree  against  Georgia  which  did  not  suit 
him,  Jackson,  according  to  tradition,  blurted  out  that  Marshall 
could  go  ahead  and  enforce  his  own  orders.  To  the  end  of  his 
second  term  he  dominated  the  scene  and,  not  yet  satisfied,  he 
chose  his  successor. 

A  New  Party  Battle  Opens 

Hostility  to  Jackson  Spreads.  Conduct  so  high-handed  could 
not  fail  to  produce  a  counterblast.  The  truth  is,  Jackson’s 
measures  upset  the  business  and  finances  of  the  country.  The 
United  States  Bank  was  destroyed;  and  state  paper  money, 
some  of  it  almost  as  worthless  as  the  notes  of  revolutionary  days, 
deluged  the  country,  hindering  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
use  of  federal  funds  to  build  roads  and  improve  waterways,  so 
useful  to  commerce,  was  blocked  by  executive  vetoes.  The 
I  Supreme  Court,  which  had  long  held  states  to  their  duties  under 
the  Constitution,  was  openly  flouted;  states’  rights  judges, 

|  deliberately  appointed  by  Jackson,  began  to  overthrow  the 
rulings  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  The  protective  tariff  under 
which  the  textile  industry  of  New  England,  the  iron  mills  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  wool,  flax,  and  hemp  farms  of  the  west 
had  flourished,  received  a  severe  blow  in  the  compromise  of  1833, 
which  provided  for  a  steady  reduction  of  duties.  To  heap  up  the 
measure,  Jackson’s  party  cast  aside  the  now  reputable  name  of 
Republican  as  too  mild,  and  boldly  chose  for  its  title  “Demo¬ 
cratic” — challenging  everybody  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the 
people.  All  these  things  worked  together  to  raise  up  against  the 
j  Jacksonians  a  party  of  opposition. 
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A  New  Party  Enters  the  Arena.  In  this  movement  leadership 
fell  to  Henry  Clay,  a  son  of  Kentucky,  rather  than  to  Daniel 
Webster  of  Massachusetts,  for  Clay  had  qualities  which  en¬ 
deared  him  to  all  classes.  Like  Jackson,  Clay  was  born  in  a  home 
haunted  by  poverty.  Left  fatherless  early  and  forced  to  make 
his  own  living,  he  went  from  Virginia  into  Kentucky  where, 
by  sheer  force  of  intellect,  he  rose  quickly  to  the  top  as  a  lawyer 
and  was  elected  to  Congress.  In  all  sections  he  became  im¬ 
mensely  popular.  Farmers  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky 
were  enthusiastic  about  him;  financiers  and  businessmen  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  trusted  him. 

In  due  time,  Clay  collected  under  his  banner  most  of  Jackson’s 
foes — united  by  one  tie  only,  dislike  for  “Old  Hickory.”  Nul- 
lifiers  and  advocates  of  states’  rights  were  yoked  with  Unionists 
of  Webster’s  school;  ardent  protectionists  were  bound  together 
with  equally  ardent  free  traders;  all  were  known  as  “National 
Republicans.”  Thus  adroitly  changed,  the  old  title  selected  by 
Jefferson  for  his  party,  now  given  up  by  Jacksonian  Democracy, 
was  adopted  to  cover  the  supporters  of  Clay.  The  platform  of 
the  National  Republican  party,  however,  favored  Federalist 
rather  than  Jeffersonian  principles.  It  included  protection  for 
American  industry,  internal  improvements,  respect  for  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  denunciation  of  the  spoils  system.  Jackson 
was  not  overthrown  at  once,  but  the  popular  vote  cast  for  Clay 
in  1832  was  large  enough  to  serve  as  a  warning. 

A  Business  Panic  Discredits  Democrats.  Nothing,  however, 
could  shake  Jackson’s  belief  in  himself.  Near  the  end  of  his 
second  term,  he  named  his  successor;  at  a  national  convention, 
chosen  by  party  voters  but  packed  with  his  officeholders  and  sup¬ 
porters,  he  nominated  for  the  presidency  Martin  Van  Buren  of  j 
New  York.  Once  more  he  proved  his  strength  by  carrying  thei 
country  for  the  Democrats.  With  a  fine  flourish  he  attended  the 
inauguration  of  Van  Buren  and  then  retired,  amid  the  applause! 
and  tears  of  his  devotees,  to  the  Hermitage,  his  home  in  Tennessee.| 

This  was  just  in  time  for  Jackson  to  escape  the  odium  of  ai 
industrial  panic  that  struck  the  country  with  terrible  force  ii 
the  very  next  summer.  Among  the  causes  of  the  crisis,  no  doubtl 
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were  the  destruction  of  the  Bank  and  the  issuance  of  the  “Specie 
Circular”  of  1836  which  made  the  purchasers  of  public  lands 
pay  for  them  in  coin  instead  of  the  paper  notes  of  state  banks. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  disaster  was  widespread.  Bank  after 
bank  went  under;  boom  towns  in  the  West  collapsed;  Eastern 
mills  shut  down;  and  working  people  in  the  industrial  centers, 
in  distress  from  unemployment,  begged  for  relief.  In  this  storm 
President  Van  Buren  simply  drifted  about,  offering  no  measure 
of  reform  or  public  assistance  to  the  suffering  people.  He  did, 
it  is  true,  seek  to  make  the  funds  of  the  Government  safe  by 
proposing  that  its  deposits  be  taken  out  of  private  banks  and 
put  into  government  vaults  for  security;  and  this  plan  for  “an 
independent  treasury  system”  was  finally  accepted  by  Congress 
in  1840.  But  it  pleased  scarcely  anybody,  because  it  did  nothing 
to  solve  the  paper-money  problem. 

Had  Van  Buren  been  popular  at  the  outset  he  might  have 
lived  down  the  discredit  of  the  panic  unjustly  placed  at  his  door; 
unhappily  for  him,  he  was  not  a  general  favorite.  Though  a  man 
1  of  many  talents,  he  owed  his  position  to  Jackson  rather  than  to 
1  his  personal  qualities.  People  on  the  frontier  had  no  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  him.  He  came  from  New  York,  the  center  of  the  “money 
;  power,”  and  they  even  suspected  that  he  ate  from  gold  plate 
and  could  not  be  a  real  Democrat  after  all.  Yet  Van  Buren  was 
!;  Jackson’s  choice,  so  the  Democratic  party  renominated  him  for 
!  President  in  1840. 

Democrats  Ousted  by  the  Whigs.  Since  Jackson  had  behaved 
i  like  a  king,  the  National  Republicans  decided  to  call  themselves 
!  “Whigs” — the  title  of  an  old  English  party  which  had  once  set 
itself  against  the  Crown.  Taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  Democratic 
book,  they  refused  to  nominate  Clay  of  Kentucky,  well  known 
for  his  attitude  toward  the  Bank,  the  tariff,  and  internal  im¬ 
provements.  They  chose  instead  a  military  man,  General  William 
Henry  Harrison — a  man  as  much  like  Jackson  as  possible — 
whose  political  opinions  were  also  decidedly  foggy.  The  son  of  a 
Virginia  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Harrison 
sprang  into  public  notice  by  winning  a  battle,  more  sensational 
than  important,  “Tippecanoe,”  a  brush  with  the  Indians  in 
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Indiana.  His  services  during  the  War  of  1812  brought  him  more 
renown.  When  peace  returned,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  seat  in 
Congress.  At  the  end  of  his  term  he  retired  to  quiet  life  in  a  little 
village  near  Cincinnati. 

Like  Jackson,  Harrison  was  claimed  as  a  product  of  the  South 
and  the  West.  Like  Jackson,  he  rode  on  a  tide  of  popular  feeling 
against  an  Eastern  man,  Van  Buren,  accused  of  being  an  aristo- 
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crat.  His  personal  renown  was  sufficient,  for  the  Whigs  in  select¬ 
ing  him  as  their  candidate  shrewdly  refused  to  adopt  a  platform 
or  declare  their  belief  in  anything.  When  some  Democrat  said 
that  Harrison  was  a  backwoodsman  whose  sole  wants  were  a 
jug  of  hard  cider  and  a  log  cabin,  the  Whigs  treated  the  remark 
as  proof  positive  that  Jackson  men  ought  to  vote  for  him.  The 
jug  and  the  cabin  they  proudly  accepted  as  their  symbols  for 
the  campaign  and  won  for  their  chieftain  234  electoral  votes, 
while  Van  Buren  got  only  sixty. 

The  Hero  of  Tippecanoe  was  not  long  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
victory.  A  hungry  horde  of  Whig  office  seekers  descended  upon 
him  like  wolves  upon  a  sheepfold.  If  he  went  out,  they  waylaid 
him;  if  he  stayed  indoors,  he  was  besieged;  not  even  his  bed¬ 
chamber  was  spared.  None  too  strong  at  best,  he  took  a  deep  cold  1 
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on  the  day  of  his  inauguration  and,  exhausted  by  driving  out 
Democrats  and  trying  to  satisfy  the  Whigs,  he  fell  mortally  ill. 
At  the  end  of  a  month  Harrison  lay  dead  in  the  capital. 

Whigs  Quarrel  over  Tyler’s  Policies.  Harrison’s  successor, 
John  Tyler  of  Virginia,  the  Vice-President,  whom  the  Whigs 
had  nominated  to  catch  the  votes  in  the  South,  was  more  of  a 
Democrat  than  anything  else,  though  he  was  not  partisan  enough 
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to  satisfy  either  side.  Whigs  railed  at  him  because  he  would  not 
approve  the  founding  of  another  United  States  Bank.  Demo- 
i  crats  fumed  at  him  for  refusing,  until  near  the  end  of  his  term, 
to  favor  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  had  declared  its  inde- 
i!  pendence  of  Mexico  in  1836. 

Tyler’s  entire  administration,  marked  by  unseemly  wrangling, 
produced  only  two  measures  of  significance.  His  party,  the 
Whigs,  flushed  by  victory,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  protectionist 
Democrats,  enacted  in  1842  a  new  tariff  law  which  destroyed 

ithe  compromise  made  between  the  North  and  the  South  in  the 
days  of  nullification.  Later  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  Whigs, 

|  Daniel  Webster,  as  Secretary  of  State,  negotiated  with  Lord  Ash- 
I  burton,  representing  Great  Britain,  a  treaty  that  settled  a 
long-standing  dispute  between  the  two  countries  over  the  Maine 
boundary.  A  year  after  closing  this  chapter  in  American  diplo- 
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macy,  Webster  withdrew  for  a  time  to  private  life,  leaving  the 
President  to  endure  alone  the  buffets  of  political  fortune. 

To  the  end,  the  Whigs  regarded  Tyler  as  disloyal  to  their 
cause;  but  the  judgment  of  history  is  that  it  was  a  case  of  the 
biter  bitten.  Tyler  had  not  deceived  them.  They  had  nominated 
him  for  the  vice-presidency  for  the  purpose  of  winning  Demo¬ 
cratic  votes,  little  reckoning  with  the  chances  of  his  becoming 
President.  But  when  the  campaign  of  1844  arrived,  they  turned 
against  him  and  selected  Henry  Clay  as  their  candidate.  How¬ 
ever  the  Democratic  party  was  returned  to  power,  this  time 
under  President  James  K.  Polk,  a  friend  of  General  Jackson, 
from  Tennessee — an  ardent  advocate  of  slavery  extension. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  Contrast  the  Presidents  of  the  old  and  the  new  generations. 

2.  Account  for  the  unpopularity  of  John  Quincy  Adams’  adminis¬ 
tration. 

3.  Trace  the  steps  by  which  Andrew  Jackson  rose  to  be  a  popular 
hero. 

4.  How  did  Jackson’s  inauguration  mark  a  new  order  of  things? 

5.  Describe  the  distribution  of  public  offices  under  Jackson. 

6.  On  what  grounds  did  he  oppose  the  United  States  Bank? 

7.  How  did  the  Bank  come  to  an  end? 

8.  How  did  farmers  manage  to  get  paper  money  again? 

9.  Define  “internal  improvements.”  Why  did  they  involve  con¬ 
stitutional  questions? 

10.  Explain  the  new  turn  given  to  the  tariff  issue  after  1816. 

1 1 .  List  the  interests  in  favor  of  the  tariff  and  against  it. 

12.  Outline  the  course  of  nullification  in  South  Carolina. 

13.  State  Jackson’s  position  on  the  nature  of  the  Union. 

14.  How  was  the  nullification  conflict  settled? 

15.  Summarize  the  issues  debated  by  Webster  and  Hayne. 

16.  What  did  the  Whigs  mean  by  “executive  tyranny”? 

17.  Show  what  elements  were  opposed  to  Jackson. 

18.  Give  the  principles  of  the  National  Republicans. 

19.  Why  did  the  panic  of  1837  raise  up  opposition  to  Jackson’s  party? 

20.  Account  for  the  victory  of  Harrison  in  1840. 

21.  Explain  the  split  between  Tyler  and  the  Whigs. 
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Topics  for  Discussion 

(i)  The  Jeffersonian  Republicans  grew  conservative.  (2)  In  oppos¬ 
ing  the  Bank,  Jackson  took  the  position  originally  occupied  by  Jef¬ 
ferson.  (3)  Daniel  Webster  was  a  Hamiltonian  in  theory  and  practice. 
(4)  Whigs  were  Federalists  under  a  new  name.  (5)  Nullification  was 
a  Jeffersonian  doctrine.  (6)  Nullifiers  in  South  Carolina  asserted 
doctrines  akin  to  those  proclaimed  by  the  Hartford  convention  in 
1814. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  NATION  PUSHES  WESTWARD  TO  THE 
PACIFIC  OCEAN 

The  Middle  Border  Advances 

Under  Democratic  Auspices  the  Country  Expands.  Except 
for  eight  years  the  Democratic  party  ruled  the  country  between 
the  inauguration  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  1829  and  the  retirement 
of  President  Buchanan  in  1861.  It  won  every  presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  save  two,  in  all  that  period.  It  controlled  Congress  during 
most  of  the  time  and  Democratic  judges  were  chosen  for  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Although  the  industrial 
Northeast  was  growing  in  wealth  and  population,  farming  and 
planting,  so  cherished  by  Democrats,  were  also  expanding.  New 
agricultural  states  were  being  admitted,  in  the  old  Northwest 
and  in  the  regions  beyond  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  From  year  to  year  more  virgin  soil  was  brought  under 
cultivation;  agricultural  families  were  increasing  in  number  and 
producing  more  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  beef,  and  pork.  Swiftly 
the  frontier  belonging  to  the  United  States  was  filling  up. 

Long  before  it  was  fully  occupied,  however,  another  move¬ 
ment  was  under  way.  ‘Thousands  of  Americans  plunged  into 
territory  belonging  to  Mexico  in  the  southwest  and  into  the 
Oregon  territory  of  the  northwest  to  which  Great  Britain  as¬ 
serted  claims  against  the  United  States.  In  this  surge  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  United  States,  hunters,  prospectors,  miners,  If 
traders,  and  missionaries  were  the  leaders.  They  were  followed  11 
by  regular  settlers — farmers,  artisans,  and  merchants — looking  H 
for  land,  homes,  and  employment.  Many  were  moved  by  the  H 
mere  love  of  change  and  adventure;  others  by  a  desire  to  im-  I  1 
prove  their  lot.  In  1841,  for  instance,  a  party  of  men,  women,  and  M  s 
children,  led  by  John  Bidwell,  toiled  from  Missouri  to  California,  ||  d 
enduring  hardships  which  made  the  sufferings  of  the  Mayflower  II  ll 
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voyagers  in  1620  seem  slight  in  comparison.  Five  years  later 
another  band  of  pioneers,  headed  by  George  and  Jacob  Donner, 
set  out  from  Missouri  to  “the  land  of  flowers”  but  were  caught 
in  the  icy  grip  of  an  early  winter;  leaving  the  others  behind,  nine 
men  and  six  women  dashed  over  the  snow-bound  mountains  for 
help;  two  of  the  men  and  five  of  the  women  reached  settlements 
in  California  and  sent  back  a  party  to  rescue  those  who  had  sur¬ 
vived. 

After  thousands  of  Americans  had  pressed  into  Texas,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  and  the  Oregon  country,  demands  flooded  in  upon  the 
Government  at  Washington.  “Annex  Texas  and  settle  the 
Oregon  boundary!”  ran  the  cry.  Then  as  a  climax  to  this  west¬ 
ward  movement,  called  “manifest  destiny,”  Democratic  leaders, 
supported  by  some  of  the  Whigs,  added  a  big  territory  to  the 
heritage  bequeathed  by  the  Fathers — the  huge  state  of  Texas 
and  an  immense  area,  taken  from  Mexico  by  war,  extending  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Meanwhile  the  Oregon  boundary  dispute 
with  Great  Britain  was  settled.  Thus  when  the  continent  was 
;  rounded  out  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  more  land 
!j  was  open  to  settlement.  Indeed  so  much  land  was  available  that 
America  seemed  destined  to  be  chiefly  agricultural  for  the  in- 
;  definite  future. 

Missouri  Rises  in  Wealth  and  Power.  In  Washington’s 
administration  Daniel  Boone  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  River 
“to  escape  from  civilization”  in  Kentucky  where  the  primeval 
forests  were  being  cut  to  make  way  for  farms.  But  when  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  arrived,  the  river  had  become 
the  waterway  for  a  mighty  empire.  The  center  of  population 
of  the  United  States  had  now  passed  to  the  Ohio  Valley.  Missouri, 
with  its  wide  reaches  of  rich  soil,  had  drawn  within  its  borders 
:  thousands  of  planters  from  the  old  Southern  states — from  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas  as  well  as  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

I  When  the  compromise  of  1820  admitted  it  to  the  Union  with 
slavery,  wearing  “every  jewel  of  sovereignty,”  as  a  florid  orator 
declaimed,  slaveowners  migrated  to  Missouri  in  the  faith  that 
their  property  would  be  perfectly  safe.  Soon  the  western  shore 
of  the  Mississippi  and  both  banks  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  utter- 
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most  limits  of  the  state,  were  lined  by  plantations  tilled  by  bond- 
men.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Jefferson  City  the  slaves  numbered 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  population. 

Into  this  stream  of  migration  from  the  planting  South  flowed 
also  a  current  of  land-tilling  farmers:  some  from  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  driven  out  by  the  onrush  of  planters 
who  were  buying  small  farms  and  uniting  them  into  vast  es¬ 
tates;  and  still  more  from  the  East  and  the  Old  World.  To  the 
northwest  over  against  Iowa  and  to  the  southwest  against  Arkan¬ 
sas  these  yeomen  laid  out  farms  to  be  tilled  by  their  own  labor. 
In  such  regions  the  number  of  slaves  seldom  rose  above  5  or 
6  per  cent  of  the  population.  St.  Louis,  enriched  by  the  fur 
trade  of  the  Far  West  and  the  steamboat  traffic  of  the  river, 
grew  into  a  thriving  commercial  city;  by  1850  it  had  among  its 
seventy-five  thousand  inhabitants  nearly  forty  thousand  for¬ 
eigners,  German  immigrants  forming  the  largest  single  group. 

Arkansas  Is  Admitted  as  a  State.  South  of  the  Missouri  lay 
the  territory  of  Arkansas,  paradise  of  hunters  and  lovers  of 
frontier  liberty  fleeing  from  the  advancing  borders  of  farm  and 
town.  There  the  rifle  supplied  game,  and  a  few  acres  of  ground 
furnished  an  abundance  of  corn  and  potatoes.  Without  so 
much  as  asking  the  leave  of  any  government,  territorial  or  na¬ 
tional,  settlers  claimed  as  their  own  the  soil  on  which  they  first 
planted  their  feet  or  “squatted,”  to  use  the  word  of  the  time. 
Like  their  neighbors,  the  Cherokee  Indians,  whose  very  habits 
and  dress  they  sometimes  imitated,  the  squatters  spent  their 
days  in  the  midst  of  rough  plenty,  if  beset  by  chills,  fevers,  and 
other  ills  of  the  flesh.  For  many  years  they  lived  in  this  way 
unvexed  by  politics  or  civilization. 

Unfortunately  for  them,  however,  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Arkansas  rivers  were  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  tobacco,  and  their  sylvan  peace  was  soon  broken  by 
an  invasion  of  planters.  These  newcomers,  with  their  slaves, 
spread  upward  in  the  valley  toward  Missouri  and  along  the 
southern  border  westward  to  the  Red  River.  In  time  the  slaves 
in  the  tier  of  counties  against  Louisiana  ranged  from  30  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  population.  This  marked  the  doom  of 
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the  small  farmer,  swept  Arkansas  into  the  sphere  of  planting 
politics,  and  brought  on  agitation  at  Washington  in  favor  of 
admission  to  the  Union — a  boon  granted  in  1836. 

Michigan  Enters  the  Union.  But  for  every  new  slave  state 
taken  into  the  Union  a  free  state  was  demanded  by  the  North 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Senate — a  custom  which 
now  encouraged  the  people  of  Michigan  in  their  belief  that  the 
time  had  come  for  them  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  statehood. 
Along  the  southern  border  of  that  territory  the  land  had  been 
occupied  largely  by  pioneers  from  New  England,  who  built 
prim  farmhouses  and  adopted  the  town-meeting  plan  of  self- 
government  after  the  fashion  of  their  old  home.  The  little  trad¬ 


ing  post  of  Detroit  was  growing  into  a  flourishing  city  as  the 
boats  plying  on  the  Great  Lakes  brought  travelers,  settlers, 
and  freight  through  the  narrows.  According  to  the  census  of 
1830,  there  were  more  than  ninety  thousand  inhabitants  in  the 
territory;  so  they  felt  justified  in  asking  permission  to  join  the 
Union.  When  Congress  delayed  in  granting  their  request,  they 
;  lost  all  patience,  called  a  convention,  drew  up  a  constitution, 
and  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  southern  boundary  of  their 
state  started  a  lively  argument  with  Ohio.  The  hand  of  Congress 
was  now  forced.  After  much  debate  the  dividing  line  was  finally 

1  fixed,  and  Michigan,  though  shorn  of  some  of  the  land  it  claimed, 
came  into  the  Union  in  1837. 
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Wisconsin  Reaches  Statehood.  To  the  west  lay  the  territory 
of  Wisconsin  which  shared  with  Michigan  an  interesting  history 
running  back  into  the  romantic  days  when  French  hunters  and 
missionaries  were  planning  an  empire  for  the  great  monarch 
Louis  XIV.  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  French  rangers  of  the 
woods,  black-robed  “Fathers”  prepared  for  sacrifice,  even  death, 
trappers  of  the  French  agencies,  and  French  explorers — Mar¬ 
quette,  Joliet,  and  Menard — were  the  first  white  men  to  paddle 
their  canoes  through  the  northern  waters.  They  blazed  trails 
into  the  black  forests  and  left  traces  of  their  wanderings  in  the 
names  of  portages  and  little  villages.  They  enlisted  Indians  in 
their  service.  It  was  from  these  forests  that  red  men  in  full  war 
paint  journeyed  far  to  fight  under  the  banner  of  France  when 
the  soldiers  of  King  Louis  made  their  last  stand  at  Quebec  and 
Montreal  against  the  imperial  arms  of  Britain. 

When,  a  generation  afterward,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  supplanted 
the  British  flag  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  the  French  were  still 
almost  the  only  white  people  in  the  region.  But  they  were  soon 
joined  by  hustling  Yankee  fur  traders  bent  on  keeping  out  all 
British  rivals.  These  traders  cut  wilderness  roads  and  selected 
routes  through  lake  and  stream  and  over  portages  for  settlers  and 
their  families  from  the  states  “back  East.”  It  was  the  forest 
rangers  who  discovered  the  waterfalls  later  used  to  turn  the 
mills  that  ground  the  grain  from  the  expanding  farm  lands. 
In  the  wake  of  the  fur  hunters,  forest  men,  and  farmers  came 
miners  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri  to  exploit  the 
lead  ores  of  the  Northwest,  some  bringing  slaves  to  work  their 
claims  in  spite  of  the  law.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  gold  fever 
of  1849  that  drew  the  wielders  of  pick  and  shovel  to  the  Far  West, 
Wisconsin  would  early  have  taken  a  high  rank  as  a  mining  region. 

At  a  favorite  point  of  vantage  on  Lake  Michigan,  the  village 
of  Milwaukee  became  a  thriving  center  for  lumber  and  grain 
shipments  and  a  place  of  entry  for  goods  and  immigrants  from 
the  East  bound  to  various  points  in  Wisconsin.  With  much 
pride  the  town  claimed  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  at  the 
middle  of  the  century.  By  that  time  Germans,  Irish,  and  Scandi¬ 
navians  had  found  their  way  into  all  parts  of  the  territory. 
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Accustomed  to  hard  work,  they  joined  Americans  from  the  older 
states  in  clearing  forests,  building  roads,  erecting  mills,  and 
connecting  streams  with  canals  to  make  a  network  of  routes 
for  the  traffic  that  poured  to  and  from  the  Great  Lakes.  In 
1848  Wisconsin  closed  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Northwest 
by  entering  the  Union. 

The  Admission  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  Southwest  of  Wis¬ 
consin  beyond  the  Mississippi,  where  the  tall  grass  of  the  prairies 
waved  like  the  sea,  farmers  from  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Ohio  had  prepared  Iowa  for  statehood.  A  tide  of  immigration 
that  might  have  flowed  into  Missouri  went  northward;  for 
freemen,  disliking  slavery  and  slave  markets,  preferred  the  open 
country  north  of  the  Compromise  line.  Swiftly  they  developed 
farms  westward  from  the  Mississippi.  True  to  Yankee  cus¬ 
toms,  some  of  these  pioneers  turned  to  trading  on  the  river, 

I  and  before  1836  they  had  built  three  prosperous  business  centers: 
Dubuque,  Davenport,  and  Burlington.  That  both  religion  and 
learning  might  thrive  on  the  frontier  as  in  the  states  from  which 
they  came,  they  founded  colleges  and  academies.  So  in  a  short 

I  time  the  Iowans  came  to  feel  that  they  had  outgrown  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  a  territory.  Congress  agreed,  and  Iowa  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  in  1846. 

North  of  Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi,  lay  the  territory  of  Minne- 
■  sota — -wide-reaching  home  of  the  Dakota  and  Ojibway  Indians. 
Like  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  it  had  been  early  explored  by 
French  scouts,  and  the  first  white  settlement  was  the  little 
French  village  of  Mendota.  To  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  resources  of  the  country  were  revealed  by  the  official  visit  of 
Zebulon  Pike,  in  1805,  and  by  American  fur  traders  always  on  the 
lookout  for  pelts.  In  1839  an  American  settlement  was  planted 
at  Marina  on  the  St.  Croix,  as  an  outpost  of  the  frontier.  Within 
twenty  years  Minnesota,  boasting  a  population  of  150,000,  applied 

I!  for  admission  to  the  Union,  and  in  1858  its  plea  was  granted. 

The  Tide  Sweeps  over  Texas  and  on  to  the  Pacieic 

New  Regions  Offer  Contrasts  to  the  Old.  In  the  movement  of 
people  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  borders  of  Iowa,  there 
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had  been  a  certain  uniformity  in  pioneering.  The  frontier  line 
of  forests  had  been  pierced  by  hunters,  woodmen,  and  settlers. 
New  farms  had  been  laid  out.  New  villages  had  appeared,  one 
after  another  in  a  kind  of  endless  chain.  In  the  old  Northwest 
and  on  the  further  border  the  similarity  of  settlement  had  been 
especially  striking.  As  the  stretches  of  level  land  were  cleared 
for  the  plow,  they  were  divided  like  checkerboards  into  squares — ■ 
of  forty,  eighty,  one  hundred  sixty,  or  more  acres — each  the 
seat  of  a  homestead.  Here  stretched  a  marvelous  succession  of 
fertile  fields.  The  population  consisted  of  farming  families 
engaged  in  the  labor  of  chopping  down  trees,  draining  fever¬ 
breeding  swamps,  breaking  new  ground,  and  planting  crops  from 
year  to  year.  The  very  nature  of  their  work  made  it  possible 
for  the  native  Americans  to  receive  Irish,  Germans,  and  other 
nationalities  into  their  midst  with  little  friction.  There  seemed 
to  be  plenty  for  all. 

But  in  the  Southwest  and  Far  West,  strange  physical  contrasts 
made  uniformity  of  life  and  labor  impossible.  Here  were  bewilder¬ 
ing  varieties  of  climate,  landscape,  and  soil.  Once  George  Rogers 
Clark  and  Daniel  Boone  had  urged  smug  Americans  of  the  sea¬ 
board  to  seek  their  fortunes  just  over  the  Appalachians.  Now 
Kit  Carson,  James  Bowie,  Sam  Houston,  Davy  Crockett,  and 
John  C.  Fremont  were  to  lure  them  into  a  stranger  land.  This 
inviting  region  rolled  in  a  wide  sweep  from  the  headwaters  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande;  from  the  valleys 
of  the  Sabine  and  Red  rivers  to  Montana  and  the  Pacific  slope. 
In  comparison  with  the  middle  border,  it  offered  such  startling 
novelties  that  it  hardly  seemed  possible  to  bring  it  into  unity 
with  the  other  sections  of  the  country.  What  contrasts  indeed! 
The  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky  or  the  rich,  black  soil  of 
Illinois — the  painted  desert,  home  of  sagebrush  and  coyote! 
The  level  prairies  of  Iowa — the  mighty  Rockies  shouldering 
themselves  high  against  the  horizon!  The  long  bleak  winters 
of  Wisconsin — California  of  endless  summer!  The  log  churches 
of  Indiana  or  Illinois — the  quaint  missions  of  San  Antonio, 
Tucson,  and  Santa  Barbara!  The  little  state  of  Delaware — the 
empire  of  Texas,  one  hundred  twenty  times  its  area !  And  most 
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amazing  of  all,  scattered  about  through  the  southwest,  signs  of 
an  ancient  civilization — fragments  of  four-  and  five-story  dwell¬ 
ings,  pieces  of  ruined  dams  and  canals — reminders  of  departed 
people  who  had  once  overcome  the  aridity  of  the  desert  and 
lifted  themselves  above  the  roaming  tribes  of  the  plains. 


The  Mission  at  Santa  Barbara,  California 

The  settlers  of  this  vast  empire  were  to  be  more  diverse  in 
race  and  habits  than  those  of  the  original  British  colonies  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  While  Americans  of  English,  Irish,  Scotch-Irish, 
and  German  descent  were  still  represented  by  wanderers  from 
the  Eastern  states,  now  for  the  first  time  great  throngs  of  Scandi¬ 
navians  joined  in  the  work  of  developing  the  land.  And  though 
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some  of  the  makers  of  the  western  history  were  to  establish 
their  homes  on  quiet  farms  as  the  border  advanced,  others  were 
to  be  Indian  scouts,  hunters,  fur  trappers,  miners,  cowboys, 
planters,  keepers  of  lonely  posts  on  the  plain  and  the  desert, 
stage  drivers,  pilots  of  wagon  trains,  pony  riders  carrying  mails, 
fruit  growers,  “lumberjacks,”  and  smelter  workers.  Neverthe¬ 
less  one  bond  did  unite  them.  Different  as  they  were  in  race 
and  occupation,  they  all  became,  in  some  strange  way,  Americans. 

Southern  Planters  Advance  into  Texas.  While  the  farmers  of 
the  North  apparently  had  before  them  boundless  acres  of  un- 


P holograph  by  James  Sawders 

Cathedral  in  Mexico  City 


occupied  Western  prairies  belonging  to  the  United  States,  this 
was  not  true  of  the  Southern  planters.  After  the  restless  subjects 
of  King  Cotton  had  exhausted  the  virgin  soil  of  the  coastal  states 
and  pushed  on  to  new  lands  at  the  frontier  of  Louisiana,  they 
reached  a  barrier  in  their  path.  At  this  point,  where  the  fertile 
soil  of  Texas  beckoned  them  onward,  they  came  face  to  face 
with  foreign  authority — first  Spanish  and  then  Mexican.  But 
for  a  time  even  this  barrier  was  easily  forced.  Little  realizing 
the  perils  of  a  “peaceful  penetration,”  the  government  at  Mexico 
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City  opened  wide  the  doors  to  aliens  and  made  huge  grants  of 
land  to  contractors  in  exchange  for  promises  to  bring  immigrants 
into  Texas.  One  of  these  contractors,  Moses  Austin,  an  adven¬ 
turous  Yankee  from  Connecticut,  made  an  agreement  with  Mex¬ 
ico  in  1820  and  undertook  to  found  a  large  American  settlement 
near  Bexar.  Though  he  died  soon,  the  commission  was  faithfully 
carried  out  by  his  son,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  and  a  new  path  was 
broken  into  the  Southwest.  Within  a  decade  about  twenty 
thousand  Americans — traders,  land  speculators,  and  families  of 
planters  and  farmers — had  crossed  the  border  into  the  Mexican 
territory. 

Mexico  Closes  the  Door.  Unaccustomed  to  enterprise  like  this, 
Mexico  was  frightened  by  the  size  of  the  invasion.  To  make 
matters  worse,  quarrels  broke  out  between  the  Americans  and 
|  the  natives  of  Texas.  Then  President  Jackson  gave  Mexico  a 
terrible  shock  by  offering  to  buy  Texas  for  the  United  States — 
a  broad  hint  of  what  was  coming.  Thoroughly  upset  by  this 
turn  in  events,  the  Mexican  government  tried  to  close  the  border. 
It  stopped  American  colonizing  schemes,  canceled  many  land 
!  grants,  put  a  tariff  on  farming  implements,  and  abolished  slavery. 
But  its  efforts  to  block  migration  availed  nothing.  Davy  Crock¬ 
ett,  noted  bear  hunter  and  backwoods  politician,  James  Bowie, 
skillful  wielder  of  the  knife  that  to  this  day  bears  his  name,  and 
Sam  Houston,  warrior  and  pioneer,  rushed  to  the  aid  of  the 
Americans  settled  in  Texas. 

The  Independence  of  Texas  Is  Declared.  Numbering  about 
;  one  fourth  of  the  population  in  Texas,  the  Americans  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  1836.  Following  the  traditions  of  their 
ancestors,  they  summoned  a  convention,  stated  their  grievances, 
and  finally  issued  a  declaration  of  independence.  Knowing  that 
the  government  of  Mexico  would  not  quietly  accept  their  decree 
I  as  final,  they  dispatched  a  force  to  repel  the  “invading  army,” 

|  as  General  Houston  called  the  troops  advancing  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Santa  Ana,  the  Mexican  president.  A  portion  of  the 
Texan  soldiers  took  their  stand  in  the  Alamo,  an  old  Spanish 
mission  amid  the  cottonwood  trees  on  the  edge  of  San  Antonio, 
Instead  of  obeying  orders  to  blow  up  the  mission  and  retire, 
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they  held  their  ground  until  they  were  completely  surrounded 
by  Mexicans  and  cut  off  from  all  aid.  Refusing  to  surrender, 
they  fought  to  a  finish,  the  last  man  falling  a  victim  to  the  sword. 
But  American  vengeance  was  swift.  Within  three  months 


From.  Ewing  Galloway 


The  Alamo  Mission  at  San  Antonio 


General  Houston  overwhelmed  Santa  Ana  at  the  San  Jacinto, 
took  him  prisoner  of  war,  and  crushed  the  hopes  of  Mexico  for 
a  recovery  of  Texas. 

Texas  Seeks  Admission  to  the  Union.  With  Houston  at  the 
head,  the  Lone  Star  Republic,  as  the  leaders  named  independent 
Texas,  then  sought  admission  to  the  United  States.  All  that  was 
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necessary  appeared  to  be  a  treaty  annexing  their  country  to  the 
Union.  This  seemed  at  first  a  simple  matter.  President  Jackson 
had  a  warm  regard  for  General  Houston,  and  with  his  usual 
sympathy  for  rough-and-ready  means  of  accomplishing  results 
approved  what  the  Americans  had  done  in  Texas.  In  fact,  through 
his  agent  in  Mexico,  Jackson  had  long  labored,  by  means  none 
too  delicate,  to  win  from  the  Mexican  republic  the  cession  of 
the  coveted  territory.  So  when  the  Texans  took  matters  into 
their  own  hands,  he  was  more  than  pleased  himself ;  but  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  obtain  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  Senators 
to  a  treaty  of  annexation  and  he  went  out  of  office  in  1837  leaving 
the  Texans  uncertain  as  to  their  future. 

Northerners  Oppose  Annexation.  In  many  parts  of  the  North, 
opposition  to  annexation  was  clear  and  strong.  Antislavery 
i  agitators  could  hardly  find  words  fiery  enough  to  express  their 
feelings.  “Texas,”  exclaimed  W.  H.  Channing,  the  famous  Boston 
preacher,  in  a  letter  to  Clay,  “is  but  the  first  step  of  aggression. 
I  trust  indeed  that  Providence  will  beat  back  and  humble  our 
cupidity  and  ambition.  I  now  ask  whether  as  a  people  we  are 
I  prepared  to  seize  on  a  neighboring  territory  for  the  end  of  ex- 
;  tending  slavery?  I  ask  whether  as  a  people  we  can  stand  forth  in 
i  the  sight  of  God,  in  the  sight  of  nations,  and  adopt  this  atrocious 
!  policy?  Sooner  perish !  Sooner  be  our  name  blotted  out  from  the 
j  record  of  nations!”  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  abolitionist, 

I  called  for  the  secession  of  the  Northern  states  if  Texas  was 
J  brought  into  the  Union  with  slavery.  Henry  Clay,  Whig  candi- 
1  date  for  President,  taking  into  account  shifting  public  sentiment, 
blew  hot  and  cold  and  finally  lost  the  election  of  1844  by  his  par- 
!  tial  endorsement  of  annexation.  But  in  spite  of  all  criticisms  the 
Democrats  in  their  campaign  of  that  year  called  for  the  “Re- 
i  annexation  of  Texas,”  basing  their  demand  on  claims  which  the 
United  States  once  had  to  Spanish  territory  beyond  the  Sabine 
River. 

Annexation  Is  Accomplished.  During  the  years  following  the 
declaration  of  independence  by  Texas,  the  chief  politicians  had  to 
walk  very  warily.  Van  Buren  of  New  York,  at  heart  opposed  to 
slavery  extension,  refused  to  press  the  issue  of  annexation. 
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Tyler,  a  proslavery  man  from  Virginia,  by  a  curious  fling  of 
fortune  carried  into  office  as  a  Whig,  let  the  troublesome  matter 
rest  until  the  end  of  his  term  was  in  sight.  He  then  listened  with 
favor  to  the  voice  of  the  Southern  planters.  He  was,  no  doubt, 
moved  by  Calhoun’s  political  argument  which  ran  in  this  vein: 
All  good  Americans  want  to  uphold  the  Constitution ;  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Texas  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Union,  for  it 
will  maintain  the  balance 
of  power  by  aiding  the 
South  as  against  the  North 
now  growing  so  swiftly  in 
wealth  and  population. 

Impressed  by  such  pleas, 
Tyler  appointed  Calhoun 
to  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  in  1844  and  told 
him  to  arrange  with  Texas 
a  treaty  of  annexation — a 
task  at  once  executed.  But 
this  scheme  was  blocked  in 
the  Senate  where  once 
more  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  was  lacking. 
Balked  but  not  defeated,  annexationists  then  drew  up  a  joint 
resolution,  which  required  only  a  majority  vote  in  both  houses, 
and  in  February  of  the  next  year,  just  before  Tyler  yielded  office 
to  Polk,  they  were  able  to  push  it  through  Congress.  So  Texas, 
amid  the  groans  of  Boston  and  the  hurrahs  of  Charleston,  came 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  a  member  of  the  Union. 

War  Is  Waged  against  Mexico.  But  this  was  not  the  end  of 
the  story.  A  war  with  Mexico,  foretold  by  the  abolitionists  and 
dreaded  by  Henry  Clay,  followed  annexation.  The  apparent 
cause  was  a  dispute  over  the  boundaries  of  the  new  state.  Texans 
claimed  all  the  land  southward  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Mexicans 
placed  the  border  of  Texas  at  the  Nueces  River  and  a  line  drawn 
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thence  in  a  northerly  direction.  Accepting  the  Texan  view  of  the 
argument,  President  Polk  ordered  General  Zachary  Taylor  to 
move  beyond  the  Nueces  in  defense  of  the  American  claim.  This 
act  the  Mexicans  deemed  an  invasion  of  their  territory,  and  within 
a  short  time  they  attacked  the  American  troops. 

Thereupon  President  Polk  declared  that  American  blood  had 
been  spilled  on  American  soil  and  that  war  existed  “by  the 
act  of  Mexico.”  A  great  many  prominent  Whigs  asserted  that  the 
President’s  conduct  was  a  shameful  aggression  against  a  weaker 
nation,  but  Congress  granted  money  and  supplies  to  carry  on 
the  struggle  anyway.  Although  a  few  Whigs  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  refused 
to  vote  in  favor  of  Polk’s 
policy,  the  war  was  popu¬ 
lar  throughout  the  South 
and  West.  After  grum¬ 
bling  a  little,  New  England 
gave  loyal,  if  not  enthu¬ 
siastic,  support  to  a  con¬ 
flict  it  had  not  desired. 

The  War  Ends  in  Vic¬ 
tory  and  New  Annexations. 

There  had  never  been  any 
doubt,  of  course,  about 
who  would  be  victor  in 
the  war.  General  Taylor 
might  have  won  it  in 
northern  Mexico  if  politics 
had  not  intervened.  But 
President  Polk  wanted  to 
avoid  making  the  General 
another  military  hero  for  the  Whigs  to  nominate  for  President; 
so  he  decided  to  divide  honors  by  sending  a  second  officer, 
General  Winfield  Scott,  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  enemy’s  capital, 
Mexico  City.  The  deed  was  done  with  speed  and  pomp— and 
two  “heroes,”  instead  of  one,  were  presented  to  the  nation. 
Moreover  a  third  military  candidate  was  made  in  the  Far  West 
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when  John  C.  Fremont,  in  co-operation  with  Commodores  Sloat 
and  Stockton  and  General  Kearny,  planted  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
on  the  Pacific  slope. 

In  February,  1848,  the  Mexicans  came  to  terms,  yielding  to  the 
victor  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico'  and  more — a  domain 
greater  in  extent  than  the  area  of  New  England,  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states,  and  the  old  Northwest  Territory  combined.  As  a 
salve  to  their  wound,  the  vanquished  received  fifteen  million 
dollars  in  cash  and  the  cancellation  of  many  claims  held  by 
American  citizens.  Five  years  later,  through  the  negotiations  of 
James  Gadsden,  the  United  States  won  from  Mexico  another 
cession  of  lands  along  the  southern  border  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  in  return  for  a  payment  of  ten  million  dollars. 

A  “  War  Hero,”  General  Taylor,  Is  Elected  President.  The 
ink  was  barely  dry  on  the  treaty  that  closed  the  war  when  the 
“rough  and  ready”  General  Taylor,  a  slaveowner  from  Louisiana, 
“a  Whig,”  as  he  said,  “but  not  an  ultra  Whig,”  was  put  forward 
as  the  Whig  candidate  for  President.  He  himself  had  not  voted 
for  years  and  had  little  knowledge  of  political  affairs.  With  a 
gesture  of  generosity  he  referred  such  questions  as  the  tariff, 
currency  reform,  and  internal  improvements  to  the  people’s 
representatives  in  Congress  and  offered  to  enforce  the  laws  as 
made,  if  elected.  The  admirers  of  Henry  Clay,  who  wanted  him 
for  President,  were  grieved  to  have  their  leader  pushed  aside  for  a 
military  man,  but  they  had  to  surrender.  Polk  thought  that  he 
deserved  a  second  term,  but  the  Democrats  would  not  even 
nominate  him.  Instead  they  put  up  Governor  Lewis  Cass  of 
Michigan  and  lost  the  election.  So  it  came  about  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Taylor,  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  War,  became  President  of 
the  United  States. 


Oregon  Is  Occupied 

Oregon  Becomes  a  Goal  for  Pioneers.  Closely  connected  with 
the  dispute  over  Texas  was  a  contest  with  Great  Britain  about 
the  uncertain  boundary  of  the  Oregon  territory  on  the  uttermost 
borders  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  In  their  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  of  1844  the  Democrats  had  coupled  with  the  slogan,  “The 
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Re-annexation  of  Texas,”  two  other  cries:  “The  Re-occupation 
of  Oregon”  and  “Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight.”  Like  the  first,  they 
were  based  on  American  claims  to  land.  The  distant  Oregon 
country,  larger  in  area  than  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania  com¬ 
bined,  was  now  to  be 
a  fresh  subject  of 
public  excitement. 

Joint  Occupation 
and  Settlement  Are 
Agreed  Upon.  Both 
England  and  the 
United  States  had 
long  laid  claim  to 
Oregon,  and  in  1818 
they  had  agreed  to 
occupy  the  territory 
jointly — a  contract 
which  was  renewed 
in  1828  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  period.  Under 
this  plan,  citizens  of 
both  countries  were 
free  to  hunt  and  settle 
anywhere  in  the  re¬ 
gion.  Soon  there  was  a  rush  of  British  fur  traders  and  Canadian 
priests  into  Oregon,  with  Americans  not  far  behind  them.  In  1811 
John  Jacob  Astor,  a  resourceful  merchant  of  New  York,  sent  out 
an  expedition  to  establish  a  post  at  Astoria,  and  his  vanguard 
was  quickly  followed  by  prospectors  and  trappers.  About  twenty 
years  later  American  missionaries  and  teachers — among  them 
Jason  Lee  and  Marcus  and  Narcissa  Whitman — were  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  Indians  of  Oregon  and  giving  them  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  learning. 

Through  reports  from  fur  traders  and  missionaries  Eastern 
farmers  heard  of  fertile  lands  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Those  with  the 
pioneering  spirit  made  ready  to  transport  themselves,  their 
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families,  their  cattle,  and  their  plows  to  the  far-off  West.  In 
1839  a  group  went  forward  by  the  tedious  route  around  Cape 
Horn.  Four  years  later  a  great  expedition  went  overland.  The 
way  once  broken,  migration  became  a  steady  stream  year  in, 
year  out.  Settlements  were  barely  made  when  the  enterprising 
pioneers  held  a  mass  meeting  and  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  self- 
government.  “We,  the  people  of  Oregon  territory,”  runs  the 
preamble  to  their  plan,  “for  purposes  of  mutual  protection  and 
to  secure  peace  and  prosperity  among  ourselves,  agree  to  adopt 
the  following  laws  and  regulations  until  such  time  as  the  United 
States  of  America  extend  their  jurisdiction  over  us.”  Thus 
American  tradition  swept  on  its  course  across  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains. 

The  Boundary  Dispute  with  England  Is  Adjusted.  By  this 
time  it  was  evident  that  the  boundaries  of  Oregon  must  be  fixed. 
Even  before  the  Mexican  dispute  reached  the  stage  of  warfare, 
President  Polk  had  made  the  question  of  Oregon  an  issue,  in  the 
campaign  of  1844,  and  after  he  was  elected  he  pressed  it  vig¬ 
orously  upon  the  attention  of  the  country.  In  his  inaugural 
address  and  his  first  message  to  Congress  he  dwelt  upon  the 
claim  of  the  Democratic  platform  that  “our  title  to  the  whole 
territory  of  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable.”  Yet  he  knew 
very  well  that  English  statesmen  did  not  accept  this  view  at  all. 

Having  the  war  with  Mexico  on  his  hands,  Polk  sought  a 
compromise  with  Great  Britain.  Moved  by  a  hint  from  the 
American  minister,  the  British  government  offered  a  settlement 
which  fixed  the  boundary  of  Oregon  at  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
and  gave  it  Vancouver  Island.  In  spite  of  his  flaming  talk  about 
“fifty-four  forty,”  Polk  at  once  chose  this  path  out  of  the  di¬ 
lemma.  After  a  sharp  debate,  the  treaty,  duly  drawn  in  1846, 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  surrendering  the  bigger  claim.  “Oh! 
mountain  that  was  delivered  of  a  mouse,”  exclaimed  Senator 
Benton  of  Missouri,  referring  to  the  outcome,  “thy  name  shall  be 
fifty-four  forty !  ”  In  1859  the  southern  part  of  the  Oregon  country 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  state  of  Oregon,  leaving 
the  northern  and  eastern  sections  still  in  the  position  of  a 
territory. 
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California  Is  Brought  into  the  Union 

California  Attracts  Early  Visitors  and  Settlers.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  growth  of  freedom  in  the  Northwest,  the  planting 
interests  might  have  been  satisfied  had  fortune  not  wrested  from 
them  the  fair  country  of  California.  Its  mild  climate  and  fertile 
soil  seemed  well  suited  to  slavery,  and  ambitious  planters  nat¬ 
urally  expected  to  extend  their  sway  to  that  whole  territory. 
California  was  more  than  155,000  square  miles  in  area — -about 
seventy  times  the  size  of  the  state  of  Delaware.  It  could  readily 
be  divided  into  five  or  six  states  if  that  became  necessary  to 
preserve  the  Southern  balance  of  power  at  Washington. 

However  Americans  with  different  interests  and  ideas  were 
invading  the  Pacific  slope.  Long  before  Polk  could  have  dreamed 
;  of  California,  the  Yankee  with  his  cargo  of  miscellaneous  goods 
had  gone  around  Cape  Horn  to  search  for  profitable  trade.  In 
fact,  since  the  days  of  President  Washington,  daring  skippers 
had  been  sailing  out  of  New  England  harbors  on  the  cruise  around 
South  America  to  California,  then  to  China  and  around  the 
j  world — bartering  as  they  went  and  leaving  pots,  pans,  woolen 
cloth,  guns,  boots,  shoes,  salt  fish,  naval  stores,  and  rum  in  their 
!  wake.  “Home  from  Californy!”  rang  the  cry  in  many  a  New 
England  port  as  the  ship  captain  let  go  his  anchor  on  his  return 
j  from  the  Pacific. 

Overland  Routes  Are  Found.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  mar- 
;  iners,  Western  scouts  searched  for  overland  routes  to  the  Pacific. 
I  Zebulon  Pike,  explorer  and  pathfinder,  made  an  expedition  into 
the  Southwest  during  Jefferson’s  administration,  discovered  the 
!  resources  of  the  region,  and  showed  his  countrymen  how  easy 
it  was  to  reach  Santa  Fe  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  Arkansas 
River.  In  a  little  while  traders  formally  opened  the  route,  with 
!  Franklin,  Missouri,  and  later  Fort  Leavenworth  as  the  starting 
i  point.  Along  the  trail  thus  surveyed  moved  caravans  heavily 
!  guarded  against  marauding  Indians.  Sandstorms  often  wiped 
out  all  signs  of  the  route;  hunger  and  thirst  tormented  bands  of 
wagoners;  but  the  lure  of  the  game  and  the  profits  at  the  end 
kept  the  business  going.  Huge  stocks  of  cottons,  glass,  hardware, 
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and  ammunition  were  drawn  almost  across  the  continent  to  be 
exchanged  at  Santa  Fe  for  furs,  Indian  blankets,  silver,  and 
mules ;  and  many  fortunes  were  made  out  of  the  traffic. 

Why  stop  at  Santa  Fe?  The  question  was  quickly  answered. 
In  1829  Ewing  Young  opened  the  path  onward  to  Los  Angeles. 
Then  in  1842  Fremont  made  the  first  of  his  celebrated  expeditions 
across  plain,  desert,  and  mountain,  arousing  the  interest  of  the 
entire  country  in  the  Far  West.  Along  the  trail  of  the  path¬ 
finders  and  pure  adventurers  went  settlers  and  artisans.  By 


1847  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  two  thousand  inhabitants  in  the 
little  post  on  San  Francisco  Bay  were  newcomers  from  the 
United  States.  When  the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  the  conquest 
of  California  had  already  been  started  by  the  Americans  who 
had  gone  there  to  till  the  soil,  to  trade,  or  to  enter  some  me¬ 
chanical  pursuit. 

Gold  Is  Discovered  in  California.  If  that  war  clinched  the 
annexation  of  Texas  as  a  slave  state,  it  did  not  add  California  to 
the  planters’  power.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  very  year  of  the 
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cession,  1848,  the  sudden  discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter’s  Mill  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  guaranteed  settlement  by  people  who  owned 
no  slaves.  When  this  sensational  news  reached  the  outside 
world,  a  race  began  to  California,  over  the  trails,  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  around  Cape  Horn.  Before  two  years 
had  passed,  it  is  estimated,  a  hundred  thousand  people  of  all 
kinds  had  arrived  in  California — mechanics,  teachers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  farmers,  miners,  and  laborers  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth.  From  the  East  came  farmers  and  their  families  in  a 


from  an  old  print 


San  Francisco,  from  the  Bay,  in  1847 


1  quest  for  land.  Young  men  flocked  in  to  stake  out  mining  claims 
or  homesteads.  Young  women  by  the  thousands  poured  in  to 
|  teach,  sew,  open  stores  and  restaurants. 

California  Is  Admitted  as  a  Free  State.  With  this  increase  in 

' 

population  came  the  usual  demand  for  admission  to  the  Union. 
While  they  were  waiting  for  word  from  Washington,  the  Califor¬ 
nians  held  a  convention  in  1849  and  framed  their  constitution. 
With  impatience,  the  delegates  waved  aside  the  plea  that  “the 
balance  of  power  between  the  North  and  the  South”  required  the 
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adoption  of  slavery  in  California.  They  voted  in  favor  of  freedom 
and  applied  for  statehood  on  that  condition.  Though  a  Southern 
man,  President  Taylor  advised  Congress  to  admit  the  applicant. 
Robert  Toombs  of  Georgia,  on  the  other  hand,  vowed  that  he 
would  rather  have  the  South  withdraw  from  the  Union.  In  the 
compromise  of  1850  California  was  admitted  as  a  free  state. 

Mormons  Make  a  Desert  Flourish 

Utah  Is  Occupied.  On  the  long  road  to  California,  in  the  midst 
of  sandy  and  barren  wastes,  a  religious  sect,  the  Mormons,  had 
planted  a  colony  to  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
now  had  to  give  attention.  Founded  in  1830  under  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  Joseph  Smith  of  New  York,  the  sect  had  suffered  from 
many  severe  buffets  of  fortune.  In  search  of  liberty,  bands  of 
Mormons  had  migrated  to  Missouri  where  they  were  set  upon 
and  beaten.  Indeed  some  of  them  were  murdered  by  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  Others,  harried  out  of  Missouri,  went  into  Illinois  only  to 
see  their  director  and  prophet,  Smith,  first  imprisoned  and  then 
shot  by  a  mob.  Having  raised  up  a  cloud  of  enemies  on  account 
of  their  religious  faith,  especially  the  practice  of  polygamy,  or 
plural  marriages,  many  of  them  gladly  accepted  the  suggestion 
of  a  second  leader,  Brigham  Young,  that  they  go  into  the  Far 
West  beyond  the  plains  of  Kansas.  With  a  company  of  picked 
men  Young  then  searched  far  and  wide  until  in  1847  he  found  for 
his  people  a  home  overlooking  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  In  one 
mighty  wagon  caravan,  his  followers,  now  numbering  several 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  moved  out  to  their  distant 
haven. 

Brigham  Young  Establishes  a  Successful  Economic  System. 

In  Brigham  Young  the  Mormons  had  a  chieftain  of  remarkable 
power,  who  gave  direction  to  the  irrigation  of  the  arid  soil, 
the  management  of  property,  and  the  upbuilding  of  industry. 
He  promised  them  to  make  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose,  and 
verily  he  did  it.  He  shaped  the  enterprise  of  the  colony  along 
co-operative  lines,  holding  down  the  profiteer  with  one  hand  and 
encouraging  the  energetic  poor  with  the  other.  With  the  shrewd¬ 
ness  befitting  a  true  statesman,  he  knew  how  to  draw  the  line  be- 
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tween  public  and  private  interest.  Land  was  given  outright  to 
each  family,  but  care  was  exercised  in  the  distribution  so  that 
none  should  have  great  advantage  over  another.  The  purchase 
of  supplies  and  the  sale  of  produce  were  carried  on  through  a 
co-operative  store  and  the  profits  were  devoted  to  the  general 
welfare.  Irrigation  works  were  built  by  community  labor  and 
water  rights  were  granted  to  all  families  on  generous  terms. 

Mormon  Industries  Grow.  Though  farming  long  remained 
the  major  interest  of  the  colony,  the  Mormons  wanted  to  be  self- 
supporting  in  every  possible  way.  So  they  bent  their  efforts  to 
manufacturing  as  well  and  later  to  mining.  Their  missionaries, 
who  hunted  in  the  highways  and  byways  of  Europe  for  converts 
to  join  the  colony,  never  failed  to  point  out  its  economic  ad¬ 
vantages  as  indicated  by  President  Young:  “We  want  a  company 
of  woolen  manufacturers  to  come  with  machinery  and  take  the 
!  wool  from  the  sheep  and  convert  it  into  the  best  clothes.  We 
want  a  company  of  potters;  we  need  them,  the  clay  is  ready 
I  and  the  dishes  wanted.  .  .  .  We  want  some  men  to  start  a 
furnace  forthwith;  the  iron,  coal,  and  molders  are  waiting.  .  .  . 
i  We  have  a  printing  press,  and  any  one  who  can  take  good  printing 
I  and  writing  paper  to  the  Valley  will  be  a  blessing  to  themselves 
I  and  the  church.”  Recruits  poured  in.  Roads  and  bridges  were 
built;  millions  were  spent  on  experiments  in  agriculture  and 
manufacturing;  missionaries  were  maintained  at  a  huge  cost  in 
J  the  East  and  in  Europe  to  make  converts  and  send  more  settlers; 
an  army  was  kept  for  defense  against  the  Indians;  and  settlements 
i  were  planted  in  the  outlying  regions. 

Polygamy  Is  Forbidden.  The  hope  of  the  Mormons  that  they 
might  forever  remain  undisturbed  was,  however,  dashed  to  earth, 
for  hundreds  of  farmers  and  artisans  belonging  to  other  religious 
Ijsects  came  to  live  among  them.  In  1850  the  colony  was  so  popu¬ 
lous  and  prosperous  that  Congress  organized  it  into  a  territory 
and  brought  it  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Government. 
[Now  protests  against  polygamy  were  made  both  in  the  colony 
itself  and  in  the  country  at  large.  In  1856  the  new  Republican 
party  proclaimed  it  “the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
in  the  territories  those  twin  relics  of  barbarism,  polygamy  and 
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slavery.”  In  time  the  Mormons  had  to  give  up  their  custom  of 
plural  marriages,  for  it  was  condemned  by  the  public  opinion  of 
all  modern  civilization ;  but  they  kept  the  other  features  of  their 
religious  faith.  Monuments  to  their  enterprise  are  seen  in  their 
Temple  and  Tabernacle,  their  irrigation  works,  and  the  great 
wealth  of  their  Church. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  Mention  some  of  the  special  features  in  the  history  of  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota. 

2.  Contrast  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Far 
West. 

3.  How  did  Mexico  at  first  encourage  American  immigration? 

4.  What  produced  the  revolution  in  Texas?  Who  led  in  it? 

5.  Narrate  some  of  the  leading  events  in  the  struggle  over  annexa¬ 
tion. 

6.  How  was  the  war  started? 

7.  Give  the  details  of  the  peace  settlement  with  Mexico. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  “joint  occupation”  of  Oregon? 

9.  How  was  the  Oregon  boundary  dispute  finally  settled? 

10.  Compare  the  American  “invasion”  of  California  with  the  mi¬ 
gration  into  Texas. 

11.  Explain  how  California  became  a  free  state. 

12.  Describe  the  early  economic  policy  of  the  Mormons. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  The  annexation  of  territory  largely  unoccupied  differs  from  the 
conquest  of  territory  occupied  by  other  races.  (2)  Commercial  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  before  the  annexation  of 
California.  (3)  The  annexation  of  Mexican  territory  which  promised 
to  strengthen  the  Southern  cause  weakened  it  in  the  end.  (4)  The 
planting  system  could  not  advance  into  the  Far  West  as  rapidly  as 
commerce,  machine  industry,  and  farming. 
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slavery.”  In  time  the  Mormons  had  to  give  up  their  custom  of 
plural  marriages,  for  it  was  condemned  by  the  public  opinion  of 
all  modern  civilization ;  but  they  kept  the  other  features  of  their 
religious  faith.  Monuments  to  their  enterprise  are  seen  in  their 
Temple  and  Tabernacle,  their  irrigation  works,  and  the  great 
wealth  of  their  Church. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  Mention  some  of  the  special  features  in  the  history  of  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota. 

2.  Contrast  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Far 
West. 

3.  How  did  Mexico  at  first  encourage  American  immigration? 

4.  What  produced  the  revolution  in  Texas?  Who  led  in  it? 

5.  Narrate  some  of  the  leading  events  in  the  struggle  over  annexa¬ 
tion. 

6.  How  was  the  war  started? 

7.  Give  the  details  of  the  peace  settlement  with  Mexico. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  “joint  occupation”  of  Oregon? 

9.  How  was  the  Oregon  boundary  dispute  finally  settled? 

10.  Compare  the  American  “invasion”  of  California  with  the  mi¬ 
gration  into  Texas. 

11.  Explain  how  California  became  a  free  state. 

12.  Describe  the  early  economic  policy  of  the  Mormons. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  The  annexation  of  territory  largely  unoccupied  differs  from  the 
conquest  of  territory  occupied  by  other  races.  (2)  Commercial  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  before  the  annexation  of 
California.  (3)  The  annexation  of  Mexican  territory  which  promised 
to  strengthen  the  Southern  cause  weakened  it  in  the  end.  (4)  The 
planting  system  could  not  advance  into  the  Far  West  as  rapidly  as 
commerce,  machine  industry,  and  farming. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


AMERICAN  LIFE  BECOMES  INCREASINGLY 
DEMOCRATIC 

Efforts  Are  Made  to  Apply  the  Theory  of 
Democracy  to  All  Social  Relations 

The  Spirit  of  Equality  Sweeps  through  American  Society. 

Just  as  the  winning  of  independence  from  the  British  monarchy 
had  stimulated  writers,  educators,  artists,  and  scientists  to  think 
about  republicanism,  so  the  coming  of  democracy  set  all  such 
citizens  thinking  about  democracy  within  the  republic.  Among 
all  classes  of  Americans  the  idea  of  equality  and  liberty  quickly 
penetrated.  It  could  not  be  kept  out  of  thought  or  action.  It 
invaded  the  discussion  of  public  affairs.  It  seeped  into  religious 
beliefs,  education,  literature,  and  the  arts.  Americans  who  used 
pens  and  printing  presses,  paintbrushes  and  modeling  tools, 
using  ideas  as  well  as  muscles,  took  account  of  the  new  ideal. 
Some,  to  be  sure,  thoroughly  disliked  the  radical  talk  and  aims, 
despaired  of  mankind  if  equality  were  to  reign,  and  sought  to 
block  the  history  that  was  being  made  before  their  eyes.  Others 
merely  tried  to  escape  from  current  events  at  home  into  the  realm 
of  romance  and  legend  when  they  undertook  to  write,  paint, 
and  model.  But  the  Old  World  itself  was  now  being  shaken  by 
revolutions  and  the  rise  of  democracy.  Indeed  from  that  quarter 
came  news  that  encouraged  and  strengthened  the  democratic 
movement  in  the  New  World.  Whether  Americans  looked  about 
them  at  home  or  examined  happenings  in  Europe  in  their  own 
time,  they  came  face  to  face  with  the  rise  of  democracy.  Some 
might  condemn,  scoff,  or  scorn,  as  others  praised  and  exulted; 
but  they  had  to  think  about  equality,  liberty,  democracy,  if 
they  thought  at  all. 

Controversies  Arise  in  Attempts  to  Apply  the  Democratic  Ideal. 

It  was  easy  to  declare  a  belief  in  equality  and  liberty,  but  it 
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was  not  always  easy  to  apply  the  doctrine.  How  could  the  theory 
be  realized  in  practice — in  industry,  politics,  education,  and  the 
fine  arts?  What  rights  should  businessmen  have  in  building  and 
running  factories  and  railways?  What  rights  should  industrial 
workers  have  to  organize  and  improve  their  standard  of  living? 
Should  the  vast  domain  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  West  be  sold  to  bring  in  revenue,  or  should  it  be  given  away 
in  small  lots  to  men  and  women  who  wanted  homesteads  of  their 
own?  What  about  slavery  under  the  democratic  theory?  What 
about  women  denied  the  ballot  even  by  the  most  “democratic” 
of  the  new  state  constitutions?  Should  education  be  opened  to 
the  children  of  all  the  people  through  government  action?  What 
of  poverty,  intemperance,  and  misery  which  still  existed  despite 
the  progress  of  democracy,  industry,  and  agriculture?  Did 
fiber ty  mean  the  right  of  everyone  to  act  exactly  as  he  chose? 
Here  were  the  main  issues  of  the  time.  The  theory  of  de¬ 
mocracy  was  widely  accepted.  How  was  it  to  work  out  in 
practical  affairs?  That  was  the  question  that  engaged  American 
interest  and  led  to  differences  in  opinions,  plans,  and  actions. 
Thus  the  new  democratic  age  was  filled  with  the  tumult  of 
debate  on  platforms,  in  the  newspapers,  in  literature,  and  in 
the  arts. 

The  Theory  of  Liberty  for  Business  Is  Developed.  During  the 
i  Revolution  American  merchants  and  businessmen  worked  hard 
to  throw  off  the  restraints  which  Great  Britain  had  placed  on 
their  enterprise.  They  wanted  to  trade  with  all  countries  freely 
in  all  commodities,  not  with  Great  Britain  alone.  They  wanted 
I  to  manufacture  in  America  any  and  all  articles  which  they  could 
rproduce  to  advantage.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  gov¬ 
ernment,  even  their  own,  should  interfere  with  their  right  to 
trade  and  manufacture  as  they  pleased.  Indeed  this  theory  had 
been  set  forth,  with  many  reservations,  by  the  great  British 
leconomist  Adam  Smith  in  his  “Wealth  of  Nations,”  published 
in  1776.  And  it  was  widely  accepted  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
[States.  According  to  this  theory  each  merchant  or  businessman 
knows  best  how  to  manage  his  property  and  carry  on  his  affairs — 
at  least,  better  than  any  politician.  If  the  government  lets 
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him  alone,  he  will  apply  his  talent  to  his  business,  turn  out  goods, 
sell  and  buy  goods,  employ  labor,  and  bring  about  prosperity 
for  all.  Competition  among  businessmen  will  keep  prices  down 
for  the  benefit  of  consumers  and  keep  wages  as  high  as  possible 
for  employees.  Such  was  the  theory  of  “laissez  faire” — the 
French  phrase,  in  common  use,  and  meaning  “let  everyone  do 
as  he  likes.” 

But  few  American  business  leaders,  as  disciples  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Daniel  Webster,  accepted  the  whole  theory. 
Manufacturers  insisted  that  the  Government  should  help  them, 
and  not  interfere  with  them.  They  wanted  the  Government  to 
lay  high  duties  on  foreign  imports  and  protect  them  against 
their  competitors  abroad.  Shipowners  sought  to  exclude  foreign 
ships  from  carrying  goods  along  the  coast  in  American  waters. 
Businessmen  also  called  on  the  Government  to  build  roads, 
canals,  and  harbors  for  commerce,  and  to  sell  forests,  water¬ 
power  sites,  and  mineral  resources  to  them  at  low  prices.  Only 
within  the  protection  granted  by  the  Government  did  they 
advocate  complete  liberty  of  enterprise.  Their  view  of  business 
freedom  in  American  conditions  was  presented  in  three  large 
volumes  by  Henry  C.  Carey  and  in  innumerable  pamphlets  and 
speeches. 

The  Theory  of  Liberty  Is  Applied  to  Labor.  In  line  with  the 
extreme  doctrine  of  “the  less  government  the  better,”  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  common  people,  Josiah  Warren,  declared  that  no 
government  at  all  would  be  still  better.  He  agreed  with  Jeffer¬ 
son  in  fearing  “strong  government,”  but  went  beyond  Jefferson 
in  claiming  that  all  government  of  man  by  man  is  tyranny. 
Holding  these  views,  Warren  opposed  protective  tariffs  and  all 
other  forms  of  government  interference  with  the  right  of  people 
to  acquire  property,  to  work  as  they  pleased,  and  to  buy  and 
sell  as  they  thought  best.  He  argued  that  the  Golden  Rule  was 
enough.  If  men  and  women  would  obey  it,  live  peaceably,  and 
work  honestly,  everybody  would  be  happy.  There  would  be  no 
masters  and  servants,  no  rich  and  no  poor,  he  believed,  if  there 
were  no  government  to  interfere  with  human  rights  and  human 
affairs.  Government,  Warren  held,  used  force  to  compel  people 
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to  obey  its  laws,  and  this  seemed  to  him  to  be  out  of  keeping 
with  the  theory  of  liberty  and  equality  for  all. 

Although  Warren’s  ideas  were  widely  discussed  in  America, 
they  were  not  widely  accepted.  On  the  contrary  most  people 
called  them  utopian.  Industrial  workers  to  whom  he  appealed 
had  other  views  of  democracy.  Their  spokesmen  declared  that 
equality  could  be  won  only  when  employees  were  organized  in 
unions  to  bargain  with  their  employers,  and  that  this  right 
should  be  written  into  the  law  and  upheld  by  the  courts.  They 
also  wanted  the  help  of  government  in  winning  equality  in  edu¬ 
cation  for  their  children,  in  order  to  open  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  in  business  enterprise,  the  professions,  and 
political  life.  In  the  end  Warren’s  doctrine  was  generally  dis¬ 
missed  as  “moonshine.” 

Socialistic  Theories  of  Democracy  Are  Raised.  In  trying  to 
work  out  the  theory  of  equality  and  liberty  for  all,  a  few  Amer¬ 
icans  came  to  the  conclusion  that  co-operative  or  socialistic 
5  experiments  were  required.  They  did  not,  however,  call  upon 
,  government  for  aid.  On  the  contrary,  they  favored  the  establish- 
j  ment  of  “colonies”  by  private  effort.  According  to  their  plans, 

,  each  colony  was  to  have  a  large  holding  of  land  and  a  series  of 
i  workshops.  Farmers  and  artisans  within  the  colony  were  to  co- 
1  operate  in  producing  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  comforts.  No 
I  member  was  to  own  either  land  or  tools.  These  instruments  of 
production  were  to  belong  to  the  colony  itself.  All  were  to  work 

1  together;  goods  and  produce  were  to  be  put  into  a  common 
store;  and  all  were  to  share  alike  in  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 
In  this  way,  it  was  said,  poverty  would  be  abolished,  the 
right  to  a  livelihood  would  be  assured,  and  real  equality  would 
I  be  attained. 

Like  Adam  Smith’s  theory  of  economics,  this  idea  was  bor- 
'  rowed  from  the  Old  World.  Two  of  its  great  champions,  Robert 
I  Owen  and  Frances  Wright,  came  from  Great  Britain  to  expound 
it  to  the  American  people.  As  a  wealthy  manufacturer,  Owen 
attracted  much  attention  and  was  even  allowed  to  lay  his  views 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington.  As  a  bril¬ 
liant  speaker,  Frances  Wright  won  a  huge  following.  From 
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France,  where  the  Count  de  Saint-Simon  and  Charles  Fourier 
had  taught  similar  doctrines,  American  students  brought  the 
socialistic  theory  in  another  form. 

Among  the  prominent  Americans  who  became  convinced  that 
the  way  to  liberty  and  equality  lay  in  the  general  establishment 
of  socialistic  colonies  were  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  New 
York  “Tribune”;  Charles  A.  Dana,  later  editor  of  the  New  York 
“Sun”;  Margaret  Fuller,  writer  and  lecturer;  and  Albert  Bris¬ 
bane,  a  man  of  independent  means.  In  fact  a  number  of  colonies 
were  founded,  including  one  established  by  Robert  Owen  at 
New  Harmony,  Indiana,  and  another  at  Brook  Farm  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  with  the  friendly  interest  of  such  distinguished  writers 
as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  James 
Russell  Lowell.  All  such  schemes  except  those  founded  by 
religious  groups  failed  in  the  end,  and  convinced  most  reformers 
that  the  socialistic  colony  offered  no  real  escape  from  poverty 
and  misery  into  equality,  liberty,  and  happiness.  Usually  col¬ 
onies  failed  on  account  of  the  selfishness  and  laziness  of  many 
members.  Only  where  the  members  were  inspired  by  religious 
zeal  for  the  common  good  did  they  succeed. 

Land  Reformers  Promise  Liberty  and  Equality  in  the  West. 
Another  path  to  liberty  and  equality  was  offered  by  the  land 
reformers.  They  rejected  the  trade-union  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Socialistic  colonies  they  regarded  as  wrong  in  principle 
and  doomed  to  failure.  They  pointed  to  the  vast  domain  of 
good  land  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  West. 
“There  lies  liberty!”  ran  their  cry.  Their  solution  was  to  have 
the  Government  divide  this  land  into  small  farms  and  give  a 
homestead  to  every  man  or  woman  willing  to  work  on  the  soil. 
In  this  way,  went  the  argument,  poverty-stricken  and  unem¬ 
ployed  workers  in  the  mill  towns  of  the  East  could  escape  from 
the  thralldom  of  poverty  into  freedom  and  an  assured  livelihood. 
All  discontented  field  laborers,  renters,  and  other  workers  on 
Eastern  farms  and  estates  could  go  west  and  build  homes  for 
themselves.  By  giving  away  land,  the  Government  would  open 
the  road  to  liberty.  By  limiting  each  farm  to  a  modest  size,  it 
would  seem  to  guarantee  the  economic  equality  required  for  a 
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political  democracy.  At  last  the  land  reformers  triumphed,  for 
their  plan  was  conceded  even  by  the  socialists  to  be  more  prac¬ 
tical.  Democratic  leaders,  such  as  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee, 
took  up  the  plan.  The  Republican  party  endorsed  it  in  i860 
and  two  years  later  put  it  into  effect  by  the  Homestead  Act. 
Although  few  industrial  workers  from  the  East  probably  went 
West  and  acquired  homesteads,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Eastern 
farmers  and  emigrants  from  Europe  did  go  by  the  thousands, 
laid  out  farms,  and  extended  into  the  Far  West  the  agrarian 
democracy  of  the  Near  West. 

Women  Call  Attention  to  Violations  of  Their  Rights.  Since 
democracy  meant  universal  equality,  liberty,  and  opportunity, 
women  applied  the  logic  of  the  theory  to  themselves.  While 
men  were  celebrating  the  triumph  of  democracy,  women  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  celebration  was  scarcely  fitting 
for  them.  Women  were  without  rights  in  many  vital  matters 
connected  with  government,  earning  a  livelihood,  education,  the 
guardianship  of  children,  and  freedom  of  speech.  A  woman  who 
worked  for  wages  was  legally  bound  to  turn  them  over  to  her 
husband  if  he  asked  for  them;  nor  could  a  woman  of  the  prop¬ 
ertied  classes  keep  possession  of  her  personal  property,  such  as 
household  goods,  or  her  land,  after  marriage.  Unless  her  rights 
were  reserved  by  a  marriage  contract  in  advance,  even  her 
jewels  passed  to  her  husband  on  the  wedding  day,  and  he 
could  manage  her  land  as  he  saw  fit.  If  a  husband  was 
insane  or  a  criminal  she  could  not  divorce  him.  When  parents 
I  were  separated,  children  went  to  the  father.  There  was  no  sem¬ 
blance  of  equal  education.  The  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  was 
I  denied  to  women  throughout  the  Union.  What  is  more,  custom 
5  withheld  from  women  the  right  to  discuss  their  questions  on 
the  platform  and  in  meetings.  A  woman  who  ventured  to 

Isay  a  word  in  public  on  any  issue  was  likely  to  be  hooted  and 
howled  down  by  men  who  boasted  of  their  democracy. 

Women  Issue  Their  Declaration  of  Independence.  Even  in 
the  days  of  the  Revolution  a  few  women  had  asked  about  rights 
for  women.  Frances  Wright  advocated  equality  for  women  years 
before  Andrew  Jackson  had  his  great  triumph  in  1828  as  the 
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champion  of  democracy.  Emma  Willard  and  Mary  Lyon  went 
up  and  down  the  land  agitating  in  favor  of  higher  education 
for  women.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  editor  of  “Godey’s  Lady’s  Book,” 
formed  a  national  association  to  promote  the  cause.  Lucy  Stone 
graduated  from  Oberlin  College  as  the  first  “co-ed”  and  took 
the  stump  for  equality  in  every  form.  Two  sisters,  Harriet  and 
Sarah  Hunt,  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Boston,  thus 
continuing  “professionally”  the  work  of  caring  for  the  sick,  as 
women  had  done  practically  from  time  immemorial.  In  Minne¬ 
sota,  Jane  Grey  Swisshelm 
attacked  slavery  and  all 
forms  of  human  oppres¬ 
sion  on  the  platform  and 
in  a  column  in  the  St. 
Cloud  “Democrat.”  An 
ever  larger  number  of 
women,  including  Lydia 
Maria  Child,  Margaret 
Fuller,  and  Elizabeth 
Ellet,  turned  out  articles, 
books,  and  pamphlets  on 
human  rights. 

At  last  the  way  was 
prepared  for  concerted 
action,  and  in  1848  at 
Seneca  Falls,  New  York, 
the  first  women’s  rights  convention  drew  up  and  issued  a 
declaration  of  independence  for  women,  modeled  on  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  Declaration  of  1776.  In  the  same  vein,  the  preamble 
opened:  “When  in  the  course  of  human  events  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  portion  of  the  family  of  man  to  assume 
among  the  people  of  the  earth  a  position  different  from  that 
which  they  have  hitherto  occupied.  .  .  .”  And  it  closed: 
“Such  has  been  the  patient  suffering  of  women  under  this 
government  and  such  now  is  the  necessity  which  constrains 
them  to  demand  the  equal  station  to  which  they  are  entitled.” 
Thus  the  “spirit  of  ’48”  squarely  matched  the  “spirit  of  ’76.” 
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Women  Make  Gains  in  Rights.  In  the  same  year  as  the 
Seneca  Falls  convention,  New  York  passed  a  law  giving  to  mar¬ 
ried  women  control  over  their  own  property;  California  and 
Wisconsin  followed  in  1850;  Massachusetts  in  1854,  and  Kansas 
in  1859.  Thus  they  caught  up  with  Mississippi  which  had  taken 
the  same  action  years  before.  In  1850  the  Women’s  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia  opened  its  doors,  and  three  years  later 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  was  founded  to  train  women 
in  the  commercial  arts.  In  various  parts  of  the  country  acad¬ 
emies,  seminaries,  and  colleges  for  women  were  founded  by 
public-spirited  citizens,  men  and  women  co-operating.  Without 
waiting  for  the  government  to  give  them  the  vote,  women  went 
ahead  educating  themselves,  taking  part  in  the  discussion  of 
public  affairs,  writing,  teaching,  and  holding  local  meetings  for 
the  promotion  of  their  interests.  They  were  active  in  the  reform 
of  prisons  and  poorhouses,  the  advancement  of  public  health, 
the  relief  of  suffering,  and  in  the  anti-slavery  agitation.  Nothing 
human  was  beyond  their  range.  No  scoffing  and  hooting  by 
men  who  deemed  themselves  “superior”  damped  their  spirit  or 
baffled  their  intelligence.  Their  gains  would  have  been  more 
rapid  if  the  slavery  agitation  and  civil  conflict  had  not  absorbed 
popular  attention. 

Religious  Toleration  Is  Extended.  In  keeping  with  the  demo¬ 
cratic  idea  of  liberty  and  equality,  the  principle  of  religious 
toleration  was  widened.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
opened  federal  offices  without  regard  to  religious  beliefs  and  for¬ 
bade  Congress  to  make  any  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.  Gradually  the 
states  modified  their  laws  so  as  to  permit  Jews,  Catholics,  Uni¬ 
tarians,  and  even  non-believers  to  vote  and  hold  office.  It  is  true 
that  these  grand  doctrines  of  universal  toleration  were  sometimes 
violated  by  mobs  and  organizations  of  private  citizens.*  The 
Mormons  were  persecuted,  but  largely  on  account  of  their 
practice  of  polygamy.  Many  Protestants  were  alarmed  by  the 
great  influx  of  Catholics  from  Ireland  and  the  Continent  as  the 
tide  of  immigration  rose.  Mobs  in  a  few  places  attacked  their 
buildings;  and  a  political  party  called  “American”  or  “Know 
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Nothing”  was  started  in  opposition  to  Catholics.  Nevertheless, 
most  people  kept  their  heads  and  no  intolerant  laws  touching 
religious  faith  were  passed  in  response  to  the  clamor.  In  fact  the 
spirit  of  freedom  in  religion  advanced  in  spite  of  many  attempts 
to  block  it.  The  number  of  religious  denominations  increased. 
Methodists  multiplied  in  numbers,  especially  in  the  south  and 
west.  Powerful  religious  leaders  in  New  England  adopted  the 
Unitarian  faith  emphasizing  the  humanity  of  Christ;  and  the 
Puritan  Sabbath  was  relaxed,  permitting  some  amusements  and 
diversions  on  Sunday. 

The  People  Are  Drawn  into  the  Intellectual  Life 
of  the  Republic 

Democracy  Widens  the  Circle  of  Active  Citizens.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  republic,  many  Americans  had  aristocratic  notions 
about  the  mass  of  people.  “The  people,”  one  of  them  is  reported 
to  have  said,  “is  a  great  beast.”  At  all  events  they  opposed 
giving  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  to  men  who  held  no 
property.  They  thought  that  the  business  of  government  should 
be  kept  in  the  hands  of  merchants,  planters,  lawyers,  and  “supe¬ 
rior  persons.”  Higher  education  should  be  confined  to  a  small 
number.  The  great  body  of  plain  farmers,  artisans,  and  laborers 
in  town  and  country,  it  was  urged,  “should  have  as  little  to  do 
with  government  as  possible”;  they  should  stick  to  their  plows 
and  tools  and  let  politics  and  public  questions  alone.  As  for 
women,  they  should  stay  in  their  kitchens  and  minister  to  the 
comforts  of  men.  Newspapers  were  sold  at  a  high  price  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  multitude.  The  public  discussion  of  affairs  was 
largely  monopolized  by  politicians  and  the  clergy,  although  there 
was  plenty  of  talking  by  firesides  and  in  taverns.  But  the  advent 
of  democracy  broke  down  this  exclusiveness.  Great  halls  were 
built  for  public  meetings  to  be  addressed  by  any  orator,  man  or 
woman,  who  could  gain  and  hold  an  audience.  Public  lecturing 
grew  into  a  profession.  Penny  newspapers  were  established. 
Education  was  widened.  At  length  nearly  everybody- — Tom, 
Dick,  Harry,  and  Will,  Susan  and  Bridget — was  learning  to 
read  and  write.  Mary  Lyon  and  Dorothea  Dix  could  tour  the 
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country  like  any  man  lecturing  on  education  or  the  reform  of 
conditions  in  prisons;  and  they  did.  The  state  of  things  so  feared 
by  the  “aristocrats”  came  to  pass. 

Popular  Orators  Reach  Out  for  the  Multitudes.  The  outburst 
of  political  democracy  was  accompanied  by  an  outburst  of  elo- 


From  Culver  Service 


Old  Tammany  Hall,  in  Broadway 

quence  on  every  issue  raised  by  democracy.  The  age  of  oratory 
arrived.  Once  oratory  had  been  confined  largely  to  pulpit  and 
legislative  chamber.  Now  it  came  out  into  the  open — into  great 
buildings,  into  the  public  squares,  and  into  rural  groves.  Be¬ 
sides  speaking  in  Congress,  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  and 
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other  statesmen  of  the  time  traveled  over  the  country  and 
addressed  mass  meetings.  In  popular  campaigns  they  departed 
from  the  classical  style  of  ponderous  oratory  and  spoke  to  the 
people  in  everyday  language.  Debates  became  a  rage,  and 
reached  a  climax  in  1858  when  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  stumped  Illinois,  arguing  the  slavery  question.  Frances 
Wright,  Wendell  Phillips,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  and  Anna  Dickinson  took  to  the  platform  and 
talked  to  huge  audiences  on  democratic  issues  of  every  kind.  In 
1811  the  Tammany  Society  of  New  York  built  a  large  hall  for 
orators  and  debaters,  and  within  a  few  years  those  towns  which 
had  no  halls  made  provision  for  public  meetings  and  lectures. 
Unaccustomed  to  the  new  freedom,  crowds  often  howled  down 
orators  and  broke  up  assemblies.  Some  women  who  ventured 
on  the  platform  were  greeted  with  the  cry:  “Shame  on  the 
woman!”  Even  clergymen  and  cultivated  laymen  sometimes 
hissed  and  pounded  the  floor  when  a  woman  tried  to  share  “the 
voice  of  the  people.”  But  the  open  and  widespread  discussion  of 
American  affairs  continued,  reaching  deeper  and  deeper  into 
all  ranks  of  society,  until  at  length  farmers  fresh  from  the  plow, 
workingmen  in  rough  clothes,  and  women  just  out  of  the  kitchen 
were  taking  part  in  the  intellectual  ferment  of  democracy. 

The  Penny  Newspaper  Appears  in  the  Streets.  With  more 
speaking  came  more  reading.  Four  things  favored  this  change. 
The  development  of  the  steam-driven  printing  machine  made  it 
possible  to  issue  newspapers  in  large  quantities  at  a  low  cost. 
With  the  old  hand  press  only  two  or  three  hundred  copies  an 
hour  could  be  turned  out  by  hard  labor.  By  the  rotary  machine, 
driven  by  steam,  thousands  of  copies  were  rolled  from  the  press 
in  an  hour.  By  1850  this  machine  was  being  installed  in  the 
newspaper  offices  of  large  cities,  and  Richard  Hoe  made  steady 
improvements  in  the  quality  and  speed  of  printing.  In  the 
second  place,  there  was  an  increase  in  advertising  as  new  goods 
were  offered  for  sale.  By  paying  a  part  of  the  cost  of  publica¬ 
tion,  advertisers  helped  to  reduce  the  price  per  copy  to  readers. 
In  1833  a  penny  newspaper,  the  New  York  “Sun,”  appeared 
on  the  streets  of  that  city,  heralding  the  day  of  universal  news- 
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paper  reading.  Thirdly,  as  popular  interest  in  public  affairs 
increased  and  popular  education  spread  more  people  were  able 
to  read  and  eager  to  buy  newspapers.  Then  came  the  telegraph 
in  1844.  “You  are  going  to  turn  the  newspaper  office  upside 
down,”  cried  Horace  Greeley  when  he  first  saw  a  telegraph 
instrument.  He  was  right.  Previously  daily  newspapers  were 
largely  confined  to  local  news  gathered  by  reporters;  for  news 
of  the  country  and  the  world  they  had  to  depend  on  letters 
that  were  long  in  coming.  After  the  advent  of  the  telegraph,  at 
any  hour  in  the  day  they  could  publish  startling  news  from  all 
parts  of  America.  Now  newspapers  and  their  readers  multiplied. 


Courtesy  New  York  Public  Library 

The  First  Edition  of  “The  Sun” 


According  to  a  rough  estimate  there  were  366  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  in  1810.  Forty  years  later  their  number,  including 
dailies  and  weeklies,  had  mounted  to  2,625,  with  a  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  about  four  million  copies.  Every  village  of  any  size  had 
its  weekly;  every  city  had  one  or  more  dailies.  But  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  were  in  the  North;  in  1839  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  had  more  periodicals  than  all  the  Southern  states 
combined. 

Weekly  and  Monthly  Magazines  Multiply.  Technical  advance 
in  printing  and  illustrating  led  to  countless  experiments  in  the 
line  of  weeklies  and  monthlies.  Most  of  them  could  not  survive; 
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apparently  the  age  was  not  rich  enough  to  support  all  the  literary, 
religious,  temperance,  labor,  antislavery,  feminist,  reform,  sci¬ 
entific,  and  technical  journals  that  burst  into  life.  “Godey’s 
Lady’s  Book,”  founded  in  1830,  was  made  a  success  later  by 
Sarah  J.  Hale;  it  lasted  for  decades  as  a  messenger  bearing  to 
homes  near  and  far  poetry,  romances,  household  recipes,  fashions, 

and  important  articles  on 
social  reforms  such  as 
higher  education  for 
women.  Among  the  liter¬ 
ary  monthlies,  “  Harper’s 
Magazine,”  established  in 
1850,  and  the  “Atlantic 
Monthly,”  floated  seven 
years  afterward,  have 
lived  on  beside  the  still 
older  “North  American 
Review”  into  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  Despite  the 
ups  and  downs  of  little 
magazines,  the  number 
multiplied  until  every 
large  association  of  citi¬ 
zens  engaged  in  promot¬ 
ing  any  cause — organized  labor,  land  reform,  socialism,  woman 
suffrage,  temperance,  or  education — had  a  journal  to  voice  its 
views.  The  circle  of  American  thought  was  widening. 

“  Educate  All  the  People  ”  Becomes  a  Popular  Cry.  If  the 
people  were  to  be  all  free  and  equal,  then  education  must  be 
free  and  open  to  all.  That  too  seemed  to  be  the  logic  of  the 
democratic  theory.  Many  reasons  were  put  forward  to  support 
a  demand  for  public  and  universal  education.  Conservatives 
who  trembled  at  the  onrush  of  democracy  thought  that  it  would 
be  a  check  on  the  radical  tendencies  that  had  appeared  in  Amer¬ 
ican  society;  it  would  help  many  people  to  acquire  property  and 
counteract  agitations  against  property.  Trade  unionists  de¬ 
manded  free  schools  so  that  their  children  might  have  a  chance 
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A  Page  from  “  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book,” 
July,  1845 
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to  improve  their  lot  in  the  world.  Feminist  leaders  insisted  upon 
it  as  a  right  and  as  a  means  for  preparing  women  to  make  their 
way  in  industry,  business,  and  the  professions.  Other  advocates 
of  democracy  believed  that  only  by  education  could  peoples  of 
various  races,  tongues,  and  habits  be  welded  into  a  nation, 
united  by  ties  of  common  interest.  Americans  who  followed  the 
doctrines  of  early  republicans  looked  to  the  schools  as  the  best 
agency  for  training  the  people  in  the  arts  of  self-government, 
for  making  intelligent  citizens,  and  for  training  competent  per¬ 
sons  to  hold  office  and  direct  public  business.  For  various 
motives  and  after  long  agitation,  state  governments  took  steps 
toward  providing  free  schools  for  all  children — toward  opening 
the  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  world  to  masses  of  people 
hitherto  excluded. 

Free  Public  Schools  Arrive.  First  there  were  laws  permitting 
charitable  societies  to  raise  money  for  educating  children  of  the 
poor  by  various  means,  including  lotteries.  Then  there  was  state 
aid  in  the  form  of  money  grants  to  private  schools.  A  third  step 
was  legislation  permitting,  but  not  requiring,  counties  and  cities 
to  tax  their  inhabitants  to  maintain  schools,  first  for  pauper 
children  and  then  for  all  children.  After  difficult  campaigns 
many  states  were  next  induced  to  require  local  districts  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  minimum  education  for  all  children,  supported  by  local 
taxes,  by  aid  from  the  state  treasury,  and  by  tuition  fees.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  steps  were  the  abolition  of  fees  and  the  withdrawal  of 
state  aid  from  private  religious  schools.  Thus  by  several  stages 
the  free  and  secular  common  school  was  created  in  America. 
“By  1850,”  writes  E.  P.  Cubberley,  “it  may  be  said  that  the 
question  of  providing  a  common  school  education  for  all  children 
at  public  expense  had  been  settled,  in  principle  at  least,  in  every 
Northern  state.”  Many  Southern  states  as  well  had  started 
along  this  road.  It  was  later  calculated  by  the  federal  Bureau 
of  Education  that  in  1800  each  individual  in  the  nation,  on  an 
average,  received  during  his  lifetime  82  days  of  education  and  in 
i860  at  least  454  days — figures  which  tell  of  awakening  humanity. 
During  this  span  of  years  public  high  schools  were  founded  here 
and  there,  but  their  extensive  development  came  later. 
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State  Colleges  Open  Learning  to  the  People.  There  were  some 
striking  changes  in  American  colleges  in  the  era  which  saw  the 
rise  of  the  public  elementary  school.  Religious  denominations 
continued  to  erect  colleges  in  the  East  and  to  plant  them  on  the 
frontier  in  the  path  of  the  pioneer.  But  with  the  admission  of 
new  states  beyond  the  Appalachians,  state  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  were  established,  carrying  forward  a  work  already  begun 
on  the  seaboard  by  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Virginia.  Thus 
higher  education  was  opened  to  boys  from  farms  and  workshops. 
Beside  the  historic  colleges  for  instruction  in  the  classics  and  the 
Bible  now  rose  schools  especially  adapted  to  the  industrial  age. 
The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  founded  in  1824  in 
New  York  State,  developed  into  a  regular  engineering  college 
by  the  middle  of  the  century.  Harvard  and  Yale  later  added 
scientific  schools  and  Michigan  University  opened  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college. 

Adult  Education  Is  Launched.  Zeal  for  popular  education  was 
not  limited  to  the  interests  of  children.  Adults  were  taking  part 
in  public  affairs,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  needed  more  edu¬ 
cation.  Hence  plans  were  made  to  reach  people  who  had  passed 
the  school  age.  In  1826  Josiah  Holbrook  launched  the  American 
Lyceum  Association  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  lecture  courses 
throughout  the  country.  Within  five  years  the  Association 
claimed  that  900  towns  had  branches  and  were  offering  popular 
lectures  to  their  members.  Thus  opportunities  were  provided 
for  speakers  to  travel  from  state  to  state  and  address  thousands 
of  citizens  on  the  issues  of  the  time.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
and  Wendell  Phillips  were  among  the  most  popular  lecturers. 
To  the  lyceum  are  due  some  of  Emerson’s  most  brilliant  essays. 
Phillips  is  said  to  have  delivered  his  lecture  on  “The  Lost  Arts” 
two  thousand  times.  As  the  lecture  system  spread,  men  and 
women  in  frontier  towns  as  well  as  the  great  cities  could  see  and 
hear  the  distinguished  thinkers  of  the  age. 

Public  Libraries  Make  Books  Available  to  the  People.  Educa¬ 
tion  for  a  democracy  must  extend  beyond  the  schoolroom  and 
the  lecture  hall,  thought  many  citizens  in  the  new  period  of 
American  life.  Books  were  for  sale  in  bookshops,  but  they  were 
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expensive  and  not  all  could  buy  them.  As  a  solution  of  this 
problem  the  public  library  was  offered.  Books  should  be  free  to 
the  people.  In  1833  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  established  a  town 
library.  By  1850  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  551  libraries 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  memoirs  and  diaries  hint 
that  there  were  many  other  libraries  unreported.  These  institu¬ 
tions  were  supplemented  by  the  older  “society  libraries”  which 
lent  books  to  members  for  a  few  cents  a  week  per  copy.  At  these 
little  book  centers  the  lamp  of  learning  was  kept  burning  in 
nearly  every  region,  especially  in  the  more  populous  districts  of 
the  North.  The  darkness  of  illiteracy  and  ignorance  was  being 
lifted  from  the  land  as  democracy  grew  in  power. 

Democracy  Sweeps  into  Literature 

“  The  Golden  Age  ”  of  American  Literature  Arrives.  In 

colonial  times  clergymen  were  the  principal  authors.  They 
published  long  sermons  and  many  volumes  on  religious  topics. 
Later  lawyers  vied  with  them  for  public  attention  by  writing 
on  political  questions,  especially  as  the  quarrel  with  Great  Britain 
culminated  in  revolution  and  the  establishment  of  the  republic. 
In  the  democratic  age,  as  popular  interest  was  awakened  and 
the  circle  of  readers  widened,  all  kinds  of  people  took  to  writing 
on  all  kinds  of  themes.  And  some  of  them  wrote  with  such  skill 
and  ingenuity  that  their  books  were  ranked  among  the  world’s 
best.  “  In  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  who  reads  an  American 
book?”  asked  Sydney  Smith,  the  English  critic,  in  1820.  Within 
thirty  years  there  was  a  deluge  of  American  books,  with  readers 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  As  in  the  colonial  and  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  periods,  writers  gave  Americans  more  knowledge  about 
i  all  parts  of  their  country,  discussed  the  issues  of  the  age,  and 

I  expressed  the  new  spirit  in  prose  and  poem,  in  light  fiction  and 
heavy  works  on  government  and  economics. 

Novelists  Stir  Interest  in  American  Scenes  and  Events.  In 
the  literary  outburst  that  accompanied  the  democratic  ferment, 
all  phases  of  national  life  were  chosen  as  themes  for  story  and 
novel.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  dealt  with  the  Puritans  of  New 
England  in  “The  Scarlet  Letter”  and  “The  House  of  the  Seven 
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Gables.”  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  whose  first  novel  appeared 
in  the  very  year  that  Sydney  Smith  asked  his  scornful  ques¬ 
tion,  specialized  in  stories  of  the  frontier  and  Indians,  but  he 
did  not  confine  himself  to  them.  He  portrayed  the  entire  range 
of  American  life:  the  Revolutionary  War,  pioneers,  Indians, 
spies,  pirates,  slave  traders,  soldiers,  sailors,  planters,  farmers, 
hunters,  trappers,  merchants,  women,  mountain,  plain,  lake, 
and  ocean.  And  he  drew  his  pictures  in  a  style  so  vivid  that 
the  English  novelist  Thackeray  placed  Cooper  on  the  level  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  while  the  French  novelist  Victor  Hugo  ranked 
him  above  Scott. 

Choosing  American  themes  also,  Cooper’s  New  York  neighbor 
Washington  Irving  started  with  humorous  tales  and  a  comical 
“Knickerbocker”  history  of  New  York  and  then  wrote  serious 
biographies  of  Christopher  Columbus  and  George  Washington. 
Life  in  the  planting  South  found  its  enthusiast  in  William  Gilmore 
Simms,  of  South  Carolina,  who  described  aristocratic  society 
with  its  fighting  men  and  fair  women.  Naturally  he  defended 
slavery  as  a  wise,  moral,  and  beneficent  institution  good  for 
slaves  and  masters.  On  the  other  side,  slavery  was  assailed  in  a 
terrific  onslaught  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  whose  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin”  ran  into  many  editions.  “So  you  are  the 
little  woman  who  caused  this  great  war!”  exclaimed  Lincoln 
when  he  met  her  in  the  midst  of  the  crisis.  The  sea,  by 
which  so  many  New  Englanders  lived,  no  less  than  the  land, 
had  its  interpreter — in  Herman  Melville,  author  of  “Moby 
Dick.” 

New  England  Poets  Celebrate  Their  Region.  In  verse,  as  in 
fiction,  can  be  traced  the  early  history  of  America  and  the  course 
of  democracy.  Early  colonial  days  live  again  in  the  lines  of 
Henry  W.  Longfellow’s  “Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.”  Phases 
in  the  struggle  with  Mexico  and  over  slavery  stand  forth  in  the 
vigorous  poems  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  The  smiling  fields, 
the  grassy  lanes,  the  cold  gray  winters  of  New  England,  critical 
views  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  abolition  agitation  are  all  reflected 
in  the  rhymed  lines  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  The  swing  of 
the  Congregationalists  to  the  Unitarian  faith  appears  in  the 
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philosophic  poems  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  especially  in  the 
awe  of  nature  that  pervades  “Thanatopsis.”  A  severe  English 
critic  admitted  that  there  were  “few  pieces  in  the  works  of  even 
the  very  first  of  our 
living  poets”  that  ex¬ 
ceeded  Bryant’s  ode 
to  death  “for  sub¬ 
limity  and  compass  of 
poetical  thought.” 

Walt  Whitman 
Writes  the  Songs  of 
Democracy.  Then 
came  one  who  sang 
wholly  of  the  people, 

Walt  Whitman,  of 
New  York.  As  he  said 
himself,  he  was  “not 
a  dilettante  demo¬ 
crat.”  He  was  in 
truth  a  Jackson  and 
Lincoln  democrat — “  a 
man  who  is  a  double 
part  with  the  common 
people  and  with  im¬ 
mediate  life — who 
.  ,  '  ,  William  Cullen  Bryant 

adores  streets — loves 

docks — loves  to  talk  with  free  men — -loves  to  be  called  by  his 
given  name  and  does  not  care  that  any  one  calls  him  Mister.” 
Whitman  not  only  loved  the  common  people  but  he  also  had 
an  unlimited  faith  in  America— in  its  capacity  to  do  great  things, 
not  by  copying  Europe  or  borrowing  plumage,  but  by  working 
honestly  at  the  tasks  in  hand  with  sympathy  and  intelligence. 
Bold  in  thought,  stanch  in  his  democracy,  loyal  in  his  American¬ 
ism,  striking  new  notes  in  “free  verse,”  Whitman  made  a  deeper 
and  more  lasting  impression  than  any  other  American  poet  of  the 
period.  But  Edgar  Allan  Poe  also  won  renown  for  his  mystery 
tales  and  weird,  sonorous  rhymes. 
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Historians  Awaken  Interest  in  the  Long  Story  of  the  Past. 

Akin  to  Whitman  in  his  enthusiasm  for  America,  George  Bancroft 
devoted  himself  to  writing  a  history  of  the  country  from  the 
founding  of  the  colonies  to  the  making  of  the  Constitution.  He 
published  his  first  volume  in  1834  and  completed  the  series  in 

1882.  A  Democrat  in 
politics,  Bancroft  dis¬ 
played  pride  in  de¬ 
mocracy  and  pictured 
the  rise  and  growth 
of  America  in  popular 
colors,  toning  down 
the  darker  features. 
In  a  less  exalted 
strain,  one  of  Ban¬ 
croft’s  contempora¬ 
ries,  Richard  Hil¬ 
dreth,  a  Federalist  of 
New  England,  told 
the  American  story 
from  the  discoveries 
of  Columbus  to  the 
Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise.  With  perfect 
frankness,  Hildreth 
declared  that  the 
country  had  had  enough  Fourth  of  July  orations  and  that  the  time 
had  come  to  portray  the  Fathers  as  they  were,  without  rouge,  tin¬ 
sel,  or  apologies.  Having  little  faith  in  the  new  democracy,  Hildreth 
laid  more  emphasis  on  economic  interests  in  American  history — 
the  conflicts  of  merchants,  bankers,  farmers,  and  slaveowners. 

Turning  his  interest  southward,  W.  H.  Prescott  found  themes 
in  Spanish  America;  his  stories  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  done  with  great  thoroughness,  have  not  been  entirely 
superseded  by  newer  works.  Looking  beyond  the  United  States 
to  the  north  and  west,  Francis  Parkman  chose  for  his  subjects 
French  explorations  and  colonization. 


Courtesy  of  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
Walt  Whitman 
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Emerson  Composes  the  Philosophy  of  Democracy.  Amid  all 
the  turmoil  of  the  age  one  thinker  sought  to  apply  the  democratic 
idea  to  every  topic  of  public  discussion.  That  was  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  Born  in  Puritan  Massachusetts  in  1803  and  educated  at 
Harvard,  Emerson  entered  the  ministry  only  to  leave  it  shortly 
for  the  field  of  writing  and  lecturing.  Retiring  to  Concord,  he 
served  as  a  kind  of  teacher-at-large  until  his  death  in  1882.  Al¬ 
though  he  wrote  some  poetry,  his  principal  works  were  essays  and 
lectures  on  all  the  themes  of  the  age — religious  toleration,  educa¬ 
tion,  democracy,  women’s  rights,  slavery,  war,  politics,  business, 
science,  and  travel.  He  criticized  political  parties  for  their  selfish¬ 
ness.  He  said  that  ordinarily  they  are  “parties  of  circumstance, 
not  of  principle;  as,  the  planting  interest  in  conflict  with  the  com¬ 
mercial;  the  party  of  capitalists  and  that  of  operatives.”  He  threw 
his  lot  in  with  those  who  were  trying  to  make  America  the  land 
of  opportunity  for  all  the  people,  and  to  make  justice  and  de¬ 
mocracy  prevail  throughout  the  country.  In  Emerson’s  works  the 
problems,  ideals,  and  humane  spirit  of  the  age  were  mirrored. 
Nothing  written  in  that  generation  revealed  more  clearly  the 
conflict  between  democratic  progress  and  the  old  order  than 
his  lecture  on  “The  Conservative”  delivered  in  Boston  in  1841. 
Indeed  it  might  well  be  used  as  a  textbook  for  our  own  times. 

The  Drama  Displays  Interest  in  American  Themes.  As  the 
new  printing  machinery  transformed  publishing,  so  new  mechan¬ 
ical  appliances  altered  the  theater.  Railways,  for  example, 
enabled  famous  actors  to  travel  over  the  continent  and  thus 
encouraged  capitalists  to  build  playhouses  with  assurance  that 
talent  would  not  be  wanting.  With  the  help  of  the  railway, 
Charlotte  Cushman,  Edwin  Forrest,  Joseph  Jefferson,  James  H. 
Hackett,  and  all  the  leading  American  actors  and  actresses 
toured  the  country,  at  least  east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  Amer¬ 
ican  plays  in  their  list.  According  to  estimates  more  than  one 
hundred  fifty  dramas  were  constructed  between  1825  and  i860, 
from  the  events  and  personages  of  the  Revolution  alone.  More¬ 
over  all  the  current  political  battles  were  interpreted  on  the 
stage — the  struggle  over  the  Bank,  the  triumph  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  campaigns  of  Whigs  and  Democrats,  the  Oregon  boundary, 
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the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  gold  rush,  and  the  Mexican  War. 
“Rip  Van  Winkle”  gave  joy  as  a  comedy.  Indeed  all  American 
life  was  presented  in  the  drama:  Yankees,  planters,  farmers, 


From,  the  collection  of  Culver  Service 
Joseph  Jefferson  as  Rrp  van  Winkle 


slaves,  townspeople,  and  sailors.  Plays  written  about  masses 
overthrowing  aristocrats  in  ancient  Rome  were  particularly 
successful  in  the  age  of  Jacksonian  Democracy. 
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Laughter  Enlivens  Democracy.  The  giving  of  the  ballot  to  all 
white  men,  the  demand  of  women  for  equality,  and  the  entrance 
of  frontiersmen  and  industrial  workers  into  politics  brought  a 
great  outburst  of  humor  and  satire.  To  conservatives  it  seemed 
ridiculous  that  plowboys,  cotton  spinners,  and  dock  workers — 
native  Americans  and  recent  immigrants — should  be  allowed  to 
vote  and  hold  office.  To  pompous  men  it  was  positively  absurd 
for  women  to  claim  equality  with  “the  lords  of  creation.”  On 
the  other  hand  farmers  and  industrial  workers  thought  that 
merchants  and  planters  in  knee  breeches  and  silk  stockings  were 
funny  signs  of  outworn  times.  In  the  new  liberty  which  gave 
freedom  to  Tom  and  Dick,  Susan  and  Jane,  America  broke  out 
laughing.  As  newspapers  multiplied  and  printing  became  cheap, 
the  opportunity  to  publish  amusing  sketches  and  the  demand 
for  humorous  tales  spread  all  over  the  country.  Every  phase  of 
American  life  became  the  subject  of  joking.  Conservatives 
laughed  at  “inferiors”  and  democrats  laughed  at  “superiors.” 
Indeed  so  widespread  was  the  laughter  that  it  eased  the  tension 
of  party  battles  and  social  conflicts.  It  became  a  marvel  to 
European  observers.  Some  of  them  were  struck  by  the  tendency 
of  Americans  “to  turn  everything  into  a  big  joke.” 
i  In  this  feast  of  laughter  men  and  women  writers  alike  took 
j  part.  James  Russell  Lowell  described  the  struggle  over  the 
j  Mexican  War  and  slavery  in  grim  irony.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
!';  deliberately  introduced  funny  characters  into  her  “Uncle  Tom’s 
j  Cabin”  for  the  purpose  of  making  people  laugh  while  they  cried 
I  over  the  plight  of  slaves.  In  the  western  part  of  New  York 
if  Frances  Berry  Whitcher,  who  wrote  as  “Widow  Bedott,”  made 

I  fun  of  ministers,  elders,  deacons,  lawyers,  serving-maids,  peddlers, 
j  lecturers,  and  step-children — and  did  it  with  such  gusto  that 

I I  publishers  were  happy  to  pay  her  well  for  her  stories.  She  made 

Ij  many  enemies  but  apparently  a  larger  number  of  friends.  In 
the  more  restrained  manner  of  Boston,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
as  “The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,”  touched  wittily  all 
the  interests  of  the  time  from  dull  sermons  to  poetry,  as  someone 
said,  like  “the  bird  that  never  lights.”  Meanwhile  hundreds  of 
minor  writers  filled  columns  of  newspapers  and  magazines  with 
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whimsical  tales,  often  in  dialect;  while  cartoonists  added  pic¬ 
tures  of  democratic  scenes  and  conflicts.  If,  as  the  Federalists 
lamented,  “the  good  old  days  were  passing,”  they  were  being 
dissolved,  partly  at  least,  in  gales  of  merriment.  Although  Amer¬ 
icans  took  many  things  seriously,  they  eased  the  strain  by  wit 
and  humor — signs  of  the  tolerance  demanded  by  liberty  all 
around. 


Science  Flourishes  in  the  Age  of  Liberty 

Scientific  Inquiries  Run  in  Many  Directions.  As  befitted  the 
age  of  rising  industries  and  the  growing  interest  in  natural 
resources,  science  took  on  new  vitality,  after  being  slowed  down 
by  the  Revolution  and  the  domestic  troubles  that  followed  it. 
There  were  many  searchers  in  many  fields,  and  five  or  six  did 
work  of  outstanding  importance.  At  Yale  College,  Benjamin 
Silliman  collected  minerals,  assembled  a  chemical  laboratory, 
and  founded  the  “American  Journal  of  Science.”  Besides  this 
he  instilled  a  love  of  science  into  a  generation  of  students.  Mat¬ 
thew  Maury  of  Virginia  studied  the  weather,  ocean  currents,  and 
the  bed  of  the  sea ;  in  valuable  treatises  he  pointed  out  the  safest 
routes  for  captains  and  solved  problems  for  inventors  dreaming 
of  transatlantic  cables.  In  New  York,  Joseph  Henry  labored 
as  a  tireless  experimenter  in  physics;  as  early  as  1831  he  devised 
an  apparatus  for  ringing  a  small  bell  by  means  of  an  electric 
current — -called  “the  earliest  example  of  a  true  magnetic  tele¬ 
graph.”  To  the  end  of  his  long  life  in  1878,  Henry  continued  to 
make  contributions  to  various  branches  of  physics.  Nor  were 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  America  neglected.  By  the  middle  of  the 
century,  American  botanists,  with  Asa  Gray  of  Harvard  in  the 
forefront,  were  well  advanced  in  the  study  and  classification 
of  American  plants.  And  John  James  Audubon,  after  wandering 
with  his  wife  for  years  in  the  forests  to  study  and  paint  plants 
and  birds,  won  an  international  reputation  as  an  ornithologist. 

Scientific  Institutions  Are  Founded.  Owing  to  the  immense 
mass  of  materials  required  for  scientific  studies,  the  necessity 
for  museums  and  laboratories  became  generally  recognized. 
Moved  to  action  by  a  gift  from  an  Englishman,  James  Smithson, 
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the  Federal  Government  established  in  1846  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  made  the  beginnings  of  the  enormous  collection 
which  places  the  United  States  National  Museum  among  those 
of  highest  rank  in  the  world.  To  foster  their  several  special 
branches  geologists,  geographers,  ethnologists,  and  mathemati¬ 
cians  formed  national  societies.  These  fellowships  were  crowned 
in  1847  by  the  establishment  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  to  “promote  intercourse  between 
American  scientists,  to  give  a  strong  and  more  systematic  impulse 
to  research,  and  to  procure  for  the  labors  of  scientific  men 
increased  facilities  and  wider  usefulness.” 

Doctors  Win  a  Triumph  over  Pain.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this 
scientific  ferment  that  American  doctors  first  successfully  applied 
chemicals  to  the  prevention  of  pain  in  surgical  operations.  The 
use  of  leaves  and  drugs  to  reduce  physical  suffering  had  been 
known  since  ancient  times,  but  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  four  American  experimenters,  working  separately,  carried 
vague  theories  into  practical  realization — C.  J.  Jackson,  Crawford 
Long,  Horace  Wells,  and  W.  T.  Morton.  In  1844  Wells,  then  a 
dentist  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  used  nitrous  oxide  to  make 
himself  insensible  while  a  tooth  was  pulled.  News  of  this  de¬ 
velopment  spread  around  the  earth  and  within  a  few  years 
scientists,  by  improving  anesthetics,  had  done  more  to  relieve 
physical  pain  than  all  the  soothsayers  and  medicine  men  had 
done  in  ten  centuries. 

Science  Turns  to  Invention.  Carrying  forward  the  tradition 
established  by  Franklin  and  advanced  by  Fitch,  Fulton,  and 
Whitney,  an  army  of  inventors  extended  science  to  other  prac¬ 
tical  uses  in  the  form  of  machines.  The  age  of  Jackson  and 
Lincoln  produced  such  things  as  the  electric  telegraph,  the  sewing 
machine,  the  reaper,  the  rubber  boot,  and  the  transatlantic 
cable.  Indeed  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington  was  literally 
crammed  with  “newfangled”  implements  designed  to  increase 
the  wealth,  convenience,  happiness,  and  power  of  mankind.  In 
1832  Matthew  Baldwin  began  to  build  locomotives  in  Phila¬ 
delphia;  by  1851  the  works  of  Cyrus  McCormick  in  Chicago 
,were  turning  out  a  thousand  reapers  a  year;  in  1858  the  first 
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“electric  word”  passed  over  the  cable  connecting  the  United 
States  and  England.  On  account  of  the  social  changes  wrought 
by  these  achievements,  it  would  be  well  to  treat  such  dates  with 
as  much  respect  as  the  years  of  most  battles  and  political  events! 


Engineering  Science  Is  Applied  to  City  Life.  The  growth  of 
cities  and  the  congestion  of  people  within  them  raised  problems 
in  health,  sanitation,  transportation,  safety,  and  convenience. 


Photograph  from  Peter  A.  Juley  &*  Son 


Lower  Broadway,  New  York 

Omnibuses  of  the  type  shown  in  this  picture  were  supplanted  by  the  horse- 
drawn  streetcars. 

To  meet  these  problems  great  waterworks  were  built,  sewers 
were  laid,  and  public-health  officers  were  appointed  to  stamp 
out  disease-breeding  conditions.  Always  inclined  to  be  progres¬ 
sive,  Philadelphia  in  1822  opened  the  Fairmount  pumping  sta¬ 
tion  to  supply  the  city  with  fresh,  clean  water.  In  1842  New 
York  City  completed  the  great  Croton  water  system  which  was 
,  the  sensation  of  the  age.  In  1823  Boston  installed  a  sewer 
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system;  and  in  1849  New  York  attacked  its  sanitary  problems  in 
earnest.  Stationary  bathtubs  lined  with  tin  came  into  the 
homes  of  the  prosperous.  Paved  streets  and  raised  sidewalks 
put  in  their  appearance,  mile  by  mile.  There  was  even  talk  of 
driving  pigs  off  the  streets  and  pigpens  from  the  urban  areas! 
Pumping  engines  began  to  supplant  bucket  brigades  for  fighting 
fires.  Horse-drawn  streetcars  started  to  “run”  in  New  York 
in  the  fifties,  competing  with  the  omnibuses  that  rattled  up  and 
down  Broadway.  Municipal  engineers  dreamed  of  recovering 
for  the  modern  age  some  of  the  engineering  glory  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  of  doing  more— of  making  every  part  of  each  city 
clean,  healthful,  and  convenient  for  all  the  people.  Engineering 
science  was  being  democratized. 

The  Arts  Bear  the  Stamp  of  the  Age 

Painters  Portray  the  American  Scene.  All  the  arts  in  turn 
showed  the  influences  of  democracy,  westward  expansion,  and 
industrialism.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  artists  to  keep  up  the 
styles  of  Stuart,  Peale,  and  Trumbull.  Portraits  of  Webster, 
Clay,  Calhoun,  Marshall,  and  Daniel  Boone  were  painted  by 
Chester  Harding,  the  son  of  a  Massachusetts  farmer,  reared  on 
the  frontier.  An  English  boy,  John  Wesley  Jarvis,  brought  to 
Philadelphia  at  the  age  of  five,  painted  fire  buckets  and  flags 
in  his  youth  and  then  turned  to  portraiture.  To  his  brush  is  due 
the  picture  of  Henry  Clay  which  hangs  in  the  City  Hall  in  New 
York.  Another  English  lad  who  came  to  America  as  a  child, 
Thomas  Sully,  early  employed  as  a  clerk  in  an  office  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina,  and  discharged  for  incompetence,  turned 
to  the  arts  and  became  a  national  figure.  To  him  we  owe  one  of 
our  striking  portraits  of  General  Andrew  Jackson  (page  335). 

This  work  by  Harding,  Jarvis,  Sully,  and  other  artists,  simi¬ 
larly  inspired,  mainly  represented  the  rise  of  a  native  school. 
So  excited  were  Americans  by  the  great  out-of-doors  which  they 
had  acquired  that  they  tried  to  put  it  on  canvas  in  as  much 
detail  as  possible.  As  a  critic  wrote  in  1853:  “The  future  of  our 
art  must  be  inherently  vast  like  our  western  plains,  majestic 
like  our  forests,  generous  like  our  rivers.”  It  was  this  ambition 
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and  this  view  of  art  which  inspired  the  paintings  of  a  large 
group  of  landscape  artists  known  as  the  Hudson  River  School. 
Was  it  not  fitting  that,  in  an  age  when  pioneers  were  winning  a 
continent,  artists  should  paint  the  scenes  of  their  labors?  While 
John  F.  Kensett,  a  son  of  Connecticut,  reproduced  on  canvas 
the  glories  of  the  White  Mountains,  Albert  Bierstadt,  born  in 
Germany  and  reared  in  America,  found  in  the  Yosemite  Valley 
the  grandeur  for  his  scenes. 

The  Graphic  Arts  Appeal  to  Popular  Tastes.  Still  more  in 
keeping  with  the  democratic  movement  was  the  development  of 
“the  graphic  arts” — cartooning,  drawing,  and  engraving  on 
wood,  copper,  and  stone.  Magazines  and  popular  books,  pouring 
from  the  presses  for  the  turbulent  democracy,  were  enlivened  by 
illustrations — some  bad  but  many  excellent.  If  all  the  printed 
words  of  the  period  were  destroyed,  it  would  be  possible  to  re¬ 
construct  many  aspects  of  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  time 
from  drawings  such  as  those  of  Thomas  Nast. 

Handicrafts  and  Architecture  Decline  as  Machine  Industry 
Spreads.  Naturally  the  advent  of  the  machine  was  blighting 
to  the  handicrafts,  for  the  artisans  who  worked  in  wood,  metal, 
and  textiles  could  not  compete  with  the  tireless  and  swift  steam 
engines.  But  while  machine-made  goods  swamped  the  market, 
attempts  were  made  to  retain  some  artistic  skill  and  taste. 
This  was  the  motive  behind  the  founding  of  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Design  in  New  York  in  1825  and  a  similar  school  for 
women  in  Philadelphia  in  1853.  How  to  nourish  the  love  of 
beauty  and  talent  amid  mechanical  industries  became  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  the  arts  and  indeed  of  American  civilization 
itself. 

Architecture  like  the  crafts  suffered  a  kindred  decay  at  the 
outset  of  industrialism.  The  country  was  big  and  young,  and 
the  people  were  in  a  hurry.  They  could  buy  machine-made 
decorations  and  cover  up  the  lack  of  craftsmanship  in  the  houses 
they  built  so  hurriedly.  Besides,  democracy  began  to  boast 
about  the  right  of  everyone  to  do  as  he  pleased — not  only  in 
politics  but  also  in  building.  So  architecture  became  a  riot  of 
styles  and  no  style — often  very  ugly.  In  fact  many  artists  de- 
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spaired  of  beauty  in  the  reign  of  democracy  and  machines.  Yet 
what  they  thought  was  an  incurable  disease  others  called  a 
passing  fever. 


Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  Why  did  controversies  arise  in  applying  democratic  theories? 

2.  State  the  general  theory  of  business  enterprise. 

3.  State  the  labor  and  socialistic  theories. 

4.  How  did  free  land  seem  to  offer  an  escape  from  poverty? 

5.  On  what  grounds  did  women  object  to  the  existing  order  of 
things? 

6.  Give  the  chief  features  of  their  declaration  of  independence. 

7.  Account  for  the  growth  of  oratory  in  democracy. 

8.  How  did  newspapers  and  magazines  add  to  democratic  debates? 

9.  Sketch  the  rise  of  public  schools. 

10.  Describe  the  growth  of  agencies  for  adult  education. 

11.  What  themes  did  novelists  choose  for  their  fiction? 

12.  Why  was  Walt  Whitman  called  the  poet  of  democracy? 

13.  Who  were  George  Bancroft  and  Richard  Hildreth? 

14.  What  role  did  Emerson  play  in  the  thought  of  the  times? 

15.  How  does  humor  contribute  to  democratic  debates  and  dis¬ 
cussions? 

16.  Name  four  of  the  leading  scientists  of  the  period. 

17.  What  scientific  institutions  were  founded? 

18.  List  some  of  the  leading  inventions  of  the  period. 

19.  How  was  science  applied  to  city  life? 

20.  What  was  the  Hudson  River  School  of  artists? 

21.  Account  for  the  decline  in  architecture  and  handicraft  arts. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  Democratic  theory  calls  for  economic  opportunity.  (2)  De¬ 
mocracy  calls  for  equal  opportunities  for  women.  (3)  Imaginative 
literature  reflects  popular  interests.  (4)  Public  schools  represent  a 
realization  of  the  democratic  ideal.  (5)  Security  of  livelihood  is  a 
part  of  the  democratic  ideal.  (6)  The  telegraph  promoted  national 
ideas  and  sentiments.  (7)  The  penny  press  marked  a  revolution  in 
the  making  of  public  opinion.  (8)  Science  is  indifferent  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  aristocracy.  (9)  By  reducing  the  cost  of  producing  goods, 
invention  works  for  democracy  rather  than  aristocracy.  (10)  The 
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lyceum  plan  of  a  century  ago  for  adult  education  has  recently  been 
revived,  (n)  Works  of  art  and  literature  of  a  hundred  years  ago  sur¬ 
vive  to  the  extent  that  they  possess  universal  interest. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


INDUSTRIALISM  BECOMES  A  SYSTEM  IN  THE 
NORTH 

Machines  Take  the  Place  of  Handicrafts 

Triumphant  Agriculture  Is  Confronted  by  Rising  Industry. 

During  the  years  of  westward  expansion,  while  planters  and 
their  slaves  were  flocking  into  Texas,  while  pioneers  were  going 
overland  in  covered  wagons  to  Oregon  and  California,  inventors, 
manufacturers,  bankers,  and  industrial  workers  were  transform¬ 
ing  conditions  of  life  in  the  Northeast.  Inventors  were  perfecting 
old  machines  and  contriving  new  machines.  Manufacturers 
were  enlarging  old  industries  and  building  new  industries.  Finan¬ 
ciers  were  opening  banks,  collecting  the  savings  of  the  people, 
and  lending  money  to  manufacturers  and  merchants.  From  the 
farms  and  from  the  Old  World,  industrial  workers  were  pouring 
into  the  spreading  cities  to  labor  at  machines  and  forges.  Vast 
natural  resources  of  coal,  iron,  lumber,  and  precious  metals 
were  being  exploited.  As  the  years  passed  the  amount  of  wealth 
turned  out  annually  by  industries  rose  higher  and  higher,  until 
at  length  it  overtopped  the  amount  of  wealth  produced  annually 
by  farms  and  plantations.  Steadily  the  proportion  of  people 
living  in  cities  and  towns  increased  as  compared  with  the  number 
engaged  in  farming  and  planting.  Manufacturers  formed  associa¬ 
tions.  Industrial  workers  built  up  trade  unions.  Writers,  editors, 
and  politicians  discussed  industrial  and  labor  questions  and  in 
time  they  framed  a  system  of  ideas  fitted  to  the  system  of  in¬ 
dustrialism.  Leaders  in  industry  were  drawn  together  by  com¬ 
mon  concerns  or  interests,  and  their  ties  were  made  closer  by 
common  ideas.  At  length  the  owners  of  scattered  industries, 
welded  into  a  kind  of  unity,  carried  on  a  drive  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  certain  policies  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
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this  way  private  business  became  involved  in  national  politics 
~  and  took  part  in  fateful  events  which  led  to  a  domestic  war. 

Observers  at  the  time  could  see  factories  rising  and  hear  the 
shriek  of  locomotives  rushing  up  and  down  the  land,  but  natu¬ 
rally  they  could  not  foretell  just  what  all  this  hammering  and 
banging  would  mean  in  the  end.  Only  bold  prophets  ventured 
to  say  that  industrial  wealth  would  soon  be  greater  than  agricul¬ 
tural  wealth  and  that  city  dwellers  would  outnumber  farmers 
and  planters.  With  the  addition  of  huge  regions  in  the  Far  West, 
it  appeared  that  America  would  be  predominantly  agricultural 
for  endless  decades,  despite  all  the  industrial  enterprise.  And 
the  election  returns  seemed  to  lend  proof  to  the  appearance. 
Appealing  especially  to  the  farmer  vote,  the  Democrats  carried 
all  presidential  elections,  except  one,  between  1844  and  1856 
inclusive.  Their  candidate  in  1852,  General  Franklin  Ticrcc  of 
New  Hampshire,  carried  every  state  except  Massachusetts,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  He  had  been  a  minor  figure 
in  the  Mexican  war  as  compared  with  his  Whig  opponent,  Gen¬ 
eral  Winheld  Scott,  “a  big  military  man.”  Shortly  after  he  took 
office,  Fierce  favored  reducing  the  tariff  that  protected  manu¬ 
facturers  and  reassured  planters  by  declaring  that  the  anti¬ 
slavery  agitation  had  been  laid  to  rest.  Under  his  successor, 
James  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania,  Democrats  took  a  longer 
step  toward  a  low  tariff  and  made  a  stronger  stand  against 
interfering  with  slavery.  They  differed  among  themselves,  to  be 
sure,  but  in  general  they  were  in  sympathy  with  agricultural 
rather  than  manufacturing  interests.  Yet  all  the  while  the  in¬ 
dustrial  system  was  gaining  in  wealth,  unity,  and  power  notwith¬ 
standing  the  supremacy  of  the  Democratic  party  at  Washington. 

Inventors  Offer  New  Machines  and  Devices.  While  statesmen 
born  in  the  old  days  of  small  workshops  and  stagecoaches  were 
managing  national  affairs,  other  persons  were  at  work  with  saw 
and  hammer  perfecting  and  devising  machines  which  were  to 
make  the  tools  and  methods  in  use  as  obsolete  as  stone  hatchets. 
These  were  the  inventors,  numbering  thousands  in  all,  with  a 
few  winning  national  fame.  In  Great  Britain  James  Watt 
had  brought  the  steam  engine  into  practical  use,  and  other 
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mechanics  had  contrived  machines  for  spinning  and  weaving. 
Building  on  European  experiments  and  carrying  them  out  in 
new  ways,  American^  inventors  made  astonishing  strides.  John 
Fitch  and  Robert  Fulton  applied  the  steam  engine  to  the  driving 
of  boats;  John  Stevens  and  Peter  Cooper  tried  out  “the  iron 
horse”  on  iron  highways;  John  and  Samuel  Slater  built  spinning 
mills  on  English  models;  Elias  Howe  attached  the  thread  and 
needle  to  the  flying  wheel  to  make  the  sewingjnachine ;  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse  spanned  continents  with  the  telegraph;  Cyrus  Field 
linked  the  New  World  with  the  Old  by  a  cable  laid  along  the 
bed  of  the  Atlantic;  and  Cyrus  McCormick  offered  farmers  a 
reaper  in  place  of  the  sickle  and  the  scythe.  These  inventors  did 
more  to  transform  the  face  of  the  earth  and  alter  the  course  of 
industry  than  all  the  statesmen  of  their  time.  Steejand  steam 
were  to  become  masters  of  American  economy.  Manufacturing 
in  the  United  States  was  to  employ  more  people  and  larger 
capital  than  agriculture,  and  to  win  its  victories  in  politics. 

Manufacturers  and  Bankers  Take  Leadership.  To  put  these 
machines  at  work  turning  out  goods,  other  types  of  action  were 
required.  Often  the  inventor  was  not  a  practical  man  and  did 
not  know  how  to  apply  his  plans  in  industry.  Somebody  had 
to  raise  money  to  build  factories  and  make  machines,  to  super¬ 
intend  construction,  and  to  manage  industries  after  they  were 
started.  These  duties  were  assumed  by  manufacturers,  fre¬ 
quently  aided  by  bankers.  In  the  beginning  the  industrial 
leader  was  often  the  owner  of  a  small  workshop,  who  accumu¬ 
lated  money  and  gradually  extended  his  shop  into  a  huge  plant. 
But  as  industries  grew  bigger,  more  money,  or  capital,  was 
required  to  buy  machinery  and  extend  plants.  Then  it  became 
the  custom  of  manufacturers  to  borrow  large  sums  from  the 
banks,  which  made  loans  out  of  the  deposits  entrusted  to  them 
by  people  who  had  savings  on  hand. 

Corporations  Appear  in  Business  on  a  Large  Scale.  With  the 
spread  of  industrial  enterprise  and  the  demand  for  increased 
capital,  corporations_  took  the  place  of  individuals  and  partners 
as  owners  and  directors  of  mills,  mines,  and  other  concerns. 
Individuals  often  did  not  have  enough  money  to  make  the  ex- 
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tensions  of  plants  necessary  for  growing  output.  The  partnership 
arrangement  was  unsatisfactory  in  many  respects,  for  when  one 
of  the  partners  died  it  came  to  an  end  and  some  readjustment 
had  to  be  made.  The  corporation  or  company,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  decided  advantages.  It  was  a  group  of  persons  united  for 
business  purposes  for  a  long  term  of  years  or  perhaps  indefi¬ 
nitely.  It  might  include  hundreds  or  thousands  of  people  who 
combined  their  capital  by  buying  shares  or  stocks  in  the  concern. 
Let  us  say  that  the  total  capital  of  the  corporation  was  $100,000. 
It  might  be  divided  into  a  thousand  shares  of  $100  each;  and  any 
stockholder  might  own  one,  two,  ten,  or  more  shares.  The  corpo¬ 
ration  would  get  a  charter  from  the  government  of  the  state  in 
which  its  business  was  located  and  thus  be  made  a  perpetual 
association  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  It  did  not  come  to  an  end 
when  one  or  more  stockholders  died;  the  shares  which  any  per¬ 
son  held  could  be  sold  at  will  or  passed  on  to  his  heirs  on  his 
death.  Under  the  company  system  any  man  or  woman  with 
savings  could  invest  money  in  the  enterprise  without  going  into 
the  business.  The  stockholders  elected  directors  or  trustees  to 
carry  on  the  undertaking  and  the  trustees  chose  the  manager 
to  take  charge  of  it,  and  run  it.  In  the  promotion  of  corporations 
a  few  of  the  states  gave  special  aid  by  issuing  charters  to  com¬ 
panies  on  easy  terms  and  by  allowing  them  wide  privileges 
which  they  could  exercise  throughout  the  Union. 

Banks  Also  Help  Finance  Corporations.  As  time  went  on 
bankers  played  a  larger  part  in  building  up  business.  They  lent 
the  money  of  their  depositors  to  businessmen,  partners,  and 
companies  unable  to  raise  enough  capital  in  other  ways.  In 
i860  the  banks  of  four  industrial  states — Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania — had  funds  greater 
!  than  those  of  all  the  banks  in  all  the  other  states  combined. 
1  Already  New  York  City  had  become  the  great  money  market— 
the  place  where  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  railway  builders 
could  borrow  huge  sums  for  their  enterprises.  So  businessmen 
and  bankers  aided  one  another  and  multiplied  in  number  as  the 
new  machines  were  put  into  use  and  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  were  exploited. 
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Industry  Outstrips  Agriculture.  As  planters  bought  land  in 
the  Southwest  and  gathered  slaves  around  them  to  till  it,  busi¬ 
nessmen  built  factories  and  collected  industrial  workers  from  the 
farms  and  from  foreign  lands  and  paid  them  wages  for  their 
labor.  Thus  the  growth  of  the  slave  labor  system  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  rise  of  a  free  labor  system. 

In  seven-league  boots  this  new  industrial  giant  strode  ahead 
of  the  agricultural  giant.  Between  1850  and  i860  the  value  of 
domestic  manufactures,  including  the  output  of  mines  and  fisher¬ 
ies,  rose  from  $1,019,106,616  to  $1,900,000,000 — an  increase  of 
86  per  cent  in  ten  years.  Meanwhile  the  total  production 
of  naval  stores,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  the  staples  of 
the  South,  moved  only  from  $165,000,000,  in  round  figures,  to 
$204,000,000.  At  the  halfway  point  of  the  century,  the  capital 
Invested  in  industry,  commerce,  and  city  property  in  general 
far  exceeded  the  value  of  all  the  farm  land  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific.  Each  year  the  captains  of  industry  turned  out 
goods  worth  nearly  twenty  times  all  the  bales  of  cotton  picked 
on  Southern  plantations. 

More  and  More  of  the  People  Become  Wage  Earners.  Such  a 
revolution  in  industry,  transportation,  and  finance,  overturning 
the  agricultural  civilization  inherited  from  the  past,  could  not 
fail  to  bring  in  its  train  amazing  consequences.  Some  were  sud¬ 
den  and  obvious.  Others  we  are  just  beginning  to  understand. 
One  of  the  clear  and  striking  changes  was  the  growth  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  population,  detached  from  the  land,  concentrated  in 
cities,  and,  to  use  Jefferson’s  phrase,  dependent  upon  “the 
caprices  and  casualties  of  trade”  for  a  livelihood.  This  result, 
the  thoughtful  Virginian  had  prophesied,  was  sure  to  come, 
especially  if  public  and  private  efforts  to  stimulate  industry  in 
preference  to  agriculture  were  pushed  so  hard. 

It  was  estimated  in  i860,  on  the  basis  of  the  census  figures, 
that  mechanical  production  gave  employment  to  1,100,000  men 
and  285,000  women.  Taking  children  into  the  reckoning,  nearly 
6,000,000  people — about  one  sixth  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
country — were  dependent  on  manufacturing.  “This,”  runs  the 
official  record,  “was  exclusive  of  the  number  engaged  in  the 
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production  of  many  of  the  raw  materials  and  of  the  food  for 
manufacturers;  in  the  distribution  of  their  products,  such  as 
merchants,  clerks,  draymen,  mariners,  the  employees  of  rail¬ 
roads,  expresses,  and  steamboats;  of  capitalists;  various  artistic 
and  professional  classes,  as  well  as  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
painters,  and  the  members  of  other  mechanical  trades  not  classed 
as  manufacturers.  It  is  safe  to  assume  then  that  one  third  of  the 
whole  population  is  supported,  directly,  or  indirectly,  by  manu¬ 
facturing  industry.”  The  statistics  of  labor  alone  were  an  omen 
of  the  future:  by  i860  the  workers  employed  in  industry  and 
business  in  general  already  exceeded  the  number  of  slaves  on 
Southern  farms  and  plantations. 

Immigrants  Swell  the  Labor  Supply.  Howr  was  it  possible  to 
obtain  so  quickly  such  a  huge  number  of  workers  for  factories, 
mines,  railways,  and  stores?  In  the  early  days  of  machine  in¬ 
dustry  thousands  of  American  boys  and  girls  left  the  farms  and 
sought  employment  and  adventure  in  the  cities.  Farming  fam¬ 
ilies  were  usually  large  and  there  were  children  to  spare.  Other 
thousands  of  workers  came  from  the  Old  World  where  poverty 
and  distress  reduced  their  chances  of  making  a  living  at  home. 
Indeed  it  so  happened  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  misery  in  Ireland  and  Germany  drove  multitudes  over  the 
sea  to  America.  About  1845  the  migration  from  Ireland  to 
America  suddenly  became  a  torrent.  For  centuries  the  Irish  had 
chafed  at  the  bonds  imposed  on  them  by  the  English  government 
under  which  they  had  to  live.  Catholic  in  religion,  they  had  been 
compelled  to  pay  taxes  to  support  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ireland.  Tillers  of  the  soil,  they  were  forced  to  pay 
enormous  rents  to  absentee  landlords  who  resided  in  England. 
To  their  woes  as  British  subjects  a  potato  famine  in  1846  added 
physical  distress  beyond  description.  In  cottages  and  fields  and 
along  the  highways  victims  of  starvation  lay  dead  by  the  score, 
while  thousands  of  survivors  suffered  the  agonies  of  hunger.  At 
this  hour  of  misery  America  offered  a  haven  to  those  who  had 
the  money  to  pay  their  passage  over  the  sea,  and  between  1850 
and  i860  at  least  750,000  Irish  immigrants  entered  the  United 
States. 
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To  political  discontent  and  economic  misfortune  may  likewise 
be  traced  the  origins  of  a  great  Germanic  migration  which  began 
about  the  same  time.  The  potato  blight  that  fell  upon  Ireland 
also  visited  the  Rhine  Valley  and  southern  Germany,  with  re¬ 
sults  as  pitiable  if  less  extensive.  This  calamity  inflicted  by 
nature  was  made  worse  a  little  later  by  another  inflicted  by 
despotic  German  kings  and  princes.  In  1848  a  popular  uprising  in 
favor  of  republican  and  democratic  government  swept  through 
Europe.  For  a  time  it  rode  on  a  full  tide  of  success.  Monarchs 
were  overthrown  or  compelled  to  promise  better  government, 
and  tyrannical  ministers  fled  from  their  palaces.  Then  came 
reaction.  Champions  of  democracy  were  punished  or  harried  into 
exile.  Men  of  great  ability,  whose  sole  offense  was  opposition  to 
kings  and  princes,  now  fled  to  America,  bringing  with  them  to  the 
land  of  their  adoption  the  spirit  of  liberty.  In  1847  over  fifty 
thousand  Germans  came,  the  forerunners  of  political  refugees 
and  a  general  migration  that  increased,  almost  steadily,  for 
many  years.  The  census  of  i860  showed  that  in  the  previous 
twenty  years  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  Germans  had  found 
homes  in  the  United  States.  Far  and  wide  they  scattered,  from 
the  mills  and  shops  of  the  seacoast  towns  to  the  frontiers  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

Women  and  Children  Flock  to  Industries.  In  the  lighter 
machine  industries,  such  as  spinning  and  weaving,  women  and 
children  could  be  employed  in  large  numbers.  From  the  earliest 
times,  of  course,  they  had  worked  hard  in  household  industries, 
in  small  shops,  and  often  in  field  and  forest.  Indeed  it  was  the 
dexterous  wives,  spinsters,  and  boys  and  girls  who  had  started 
the  textile  industry  in  America  in  their  homes.  They  had  spun, 
woven,  and  dyed  wool,  flax,  and  cotton,  and  made  cloth,  rugs, 
sheets,  and  table  linen  long  before  steam-driven  machines  were 
invented.  When  spinning  and  weaving  were  taken  from  the 
homes  to  factories,  women  and  children  followed,  for  they  had  to 
keep  on  working  for  a  living.  Many  were  the  wives,  daughters, 
and  sons  of  American  farmers  and  mechanics,  of  carpenters, 
masons,  and  blacksmiths,  for  example.  “The  cotton  manufac¬ 
ture  alone  employs  six  thousand  persons  in  Lowell,”  wrote  a 
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French  visitor  in  1836;  “of  this  number  nearly  five  thousand  are 
young  women  from  seventeen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age,  the 
daughters  of  farmers  from  the  different  New  England  states.” 
Later,  as  immigrants  poured  in  from  the  Old  World,  women  and 
children  of  foreign  origin  furnished  a  still  greater  supply  of  work¬ 
ers  for  mills  and  factories. 

Industrial  Workers  Organize.  Spreading  mill  towns  of  New 
England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  naturally  brought  about 
changes  in  the  life  of  the  people.  Hours  of  work  in  industries  were 
long  and  wages  were  often  low.  From  time  to  time  there  were 
business  panics  which  turned  employees  by  the  thousands  out 
into  the  streets  with  no  money  to  buy  food.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  bring  industrial  workers 
together  in  trade  unions,  so  that  they  could  have  the  strength  of 
united  forces  in  bargaining  with  their  employers  over  hours, 
wages,  and  steady  employment.  From  interest  in  trade  unionism 
came  interest  in  politics — in  the  making  of  laws  favorable  to 
labor. 

Even  before  the  coming  of  steam  and  machinery,  in  the  “good 
old  days”  of  handicrafts,  workers  in  many  trades — printers, 
shoemakers,  and  carpenters,  for  example — had  begun  to  draw 
together  dn  societies  to  demand  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and 
reforms  of  one  kind  or  another.  With  the  rise  of  the  factory 
system  local  labor  unions  multiplied  rapidly  in  manufacturing 
centers,  and  federations  of  several  crafts  appeared  in  the  chief 
cities.  By  i860  the  plumbers,  printers,  spinners,  iron  molders, 
and  stonecutters  had  formed  national  trade  unions.  Women 
likewise  began  to  organize,  make  demands,  and  strike  for  shorter 
hours  and  higher  wages.  All  over  the  North  labor  leaders  pressed 
to  the  front — forceful  characters  who  forged  links  binding  in¬ 
dividual  workers  into  a  number  of  brotherhoods.  Indeed  they 
advanced  so  fast  that  they  made  an  attempt  in  1834  to  federate 
all  the  crafts  into  one  national  organization;  but  their  project 
soon  failed  because  it  was  ahead  of  its  time.  Fifty  years  were  to 
elapse  before  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  accomplished 
this  task. 

However,  by  the  middle  of  the  century  the  labor  movement 
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had  developed  certain  well-defined  features:  unions  in  specific 
crafts,  labor  leaders,  strikes,  lockouts,  a  labor  press,  labor  political 
programs,  and  labor  political  parties.  In  every  great  city  disputes 
over  wages  and  hours  were  frequent;  the  newspapers  recorded 
about  four  hundred  local  strikes  in  two  years,  1853-1854.  Labor 
journalism  seems  to  have  begun  with  the  founding  of  the  “Me¬ 
chanics’  Free  Press”  in  Philadelphia  in  1828  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  “Workingman’s  Advocate”  shortly  after¬ 
ward.  The  mill  girls  of  Lowell  published  a  paper  called  “The 
Lowell  Offering.”  Such  scattered  efforts  were  in  later  years 
followed  by  regular  trade  papers  designed  to  advance  the  interests 
of  particular  crafts. 

Labor  Goes  into  Politics.  As  we  have  seen,  it  early  became 
the  practice  for  labor  unions  to  frame  political  programs  and 
ask  the  voters  to  support  their  plans.  Among  the  reforms  they 
sought  were  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  suffrage  for  all 
men,  free  and  universal  education,  laws  protecting  the  safety  and 
health  of  workers  in  mills  and  factories,  abolition  of  lotteries, 
repeal  of  laws  requiring  militia  service,  and  free  land  in  the  West. 
In  the  labor  papers  and  platforms  appeared  signs  of  deep  dis¬ 
content  with  the  lot  of  industrial  workers.  For  instance  in  New¬ 
castle  County,  Delaware,  a  labor  organization  in  1830  com¬ 
plained:  “The  poor  have  no  laws;  the  laws  are  made  by  the  rich 
and  of  course  for  the  rich.” 

Agitation  of  this  character  in  labor  circles  naturally  led  to 
criticism  of  Whigs  and  Democrats,  who  talked  so  much  about 
tariffs  and  banks  and  so  little  about  conditions  of  labor.  It  also 
resulted  in  attempts  to  found  independent  labor  parties.  In 
Philadelphia,  Albany,  New  York  City,  and  several  New  England 
cities  labor  candidates  were  put  up  for  elections  in  the  early 
thirties  and  in  a  few  cases  they  were  victorious  at  the  polls. 
“The  balance  of  power  has  at  length  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
working  people,  where  it  properly  belongs,”  exclaimed  the 
“Mechanics’  Free  Press”  of  Philadelphia  in  1829.  But  such 
triumphs  were  short-lived.  Quarrels  broke  out  among  labor 
leaders  themselves.  Newspapers  denounced  “trade-union 
politicians”  as  “demagogues,”  “levelers,”  and  “rag,  tag,  and 
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bobtail.”  A  few  editors,  looking  on  labor  unrest  as  the  sour 
fruit  of  manhood  suffrage,  suggested  that  the  vote  be  taken  from 
the  masses  as  a  remedy  for  unrest. 

Clever  politicians,  however,  especially  the  managers  of  Tam¬ 
many  Hall,  a  Democratic  organization  in  New  York  City, 
made  terms  with  dissatisfied  labor,  offering  reforms  in  exchange 
for  votes.  Under  the  triple  influence  of  attacks,  concessions,  and 
renewed  prosperity,  the  political  fever  quickly  died  away,  and 
the  end  of  the  thirties  saw  no  remnant  of  labor  parties  left. 
Leaders  of  industrial  workers  then  turned  to  a  task  which  seemed 
more  practical,  that  of  organizing  the  rank  and  file  into  craft  \) 
unions  bent  upon  raising  wages  and  reducing  hours. 

Industry  and  Railways  Break  into  the  West 

The  Agrarian  West  Turns  to  Industry.  Industrial  enterprise 
was  not  confined  to  the  old  Northeast  where,  as  Madison  had 
once  pointed  out,  commerce  was  early  dominant.  “Cincinnati,” 
ran  an  official  report  in  1854,  “appears  to  be  a  great  central 
depot  for  ready-made  clothing  and  its  manufacture  for  the 
Western  markets  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  great  trades  of  that 
city.”  “There,”  wrote  a  traveler,  “I  heard  the  crack  of  the 
cattle  driver’s  whip  and  the  hum  of  the  factory:  the  West  and  the 
East  meeting.”  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  were  already  noted  for 
their  clothing  trades  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  bagging; 
and  Chicago,  as  a  railway  and  meat-packing  center.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  two  thousand  woolen  mills  in  the  country  in  i860 
were  in  the  Western  states.  Of  the  output  of  grist  mills,  which 
almost  reached  in  value  the  cotton  crop  in  1850,  the  Ohio  Valley 
furnished  a  rapidly  growing  share. 

More  Railways  Are  Built.  As  necessary  to  great  industry  as 
machines  were  widespread  markets.  A  manufacturer  who  made 
ten  thousand  pairs  of  stockings  a  week  could  not  sell  them  all 
in  his  home  town  or  to  farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  He  had  to 
look  for  customers  in  distant  places.  Farmers  who  had  wheat,  , 
corn,  and  bacon  to  spare  likewise  had  to  find  distant  customers 
I-  for  their  produce.  To  bring  producers  and  consumers  together, 
rapid  means  of  transportation  were  necessary.  Soon  the  means 
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were  provided  by  the  steamship  and  the  railway,  which  out¬ 
stripped  in  speed  the  canal  boats  drawn  by  horses  over  the 
Erie  and  Pennsylvania  routes.  By  1850  steamboats  were  plying 
up  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast  and  between  the  principal  points 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  By  that  time  all  the  im¬ 
portant  cities  on  the  seaboard  were  linked  by  railways.  Before 
ten  more  years  had  passed,  New  York  City  had  rail  connections 
with  Chicago  and  St.  Louis:  one  of  the  lines  ran  through  the 


Courtesy  of  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum 


An  Advertisement  of  the  Reliance  Transportation  Company 
The  pictures  show  the  methods  of  transportation  used  about  1850. 

Hudson  and  Mohawk  valleys  and  along  the  Great  Lakes;  the 
other,  through  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  and  across  the 
rich  wheat  fields  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  No.t  to  be  out¬ 
done  by  its  two  rivals  for  the  Western  trade,  Baltimore  also 
engaged  in  railway  construction  and  by  1857  had  trains  running 
into  St.  Louis. 

With  the  East  and  the  West  drawing  together  in  this  fashion, 
j  Southern  leaders  also  had  to  give  attention  to  railways.  To 
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offset  the  magnet  pulling  business  away  from  New  Orleans, 
they  took  part  in  building  a  line  to  connect  the  Gulf  with  Chicago 
and  gave  cordial  support  to  the  project  of  the  Democratic  leader, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  as  one 
feature  of  a  unified  program.  To  assure  a  swifter  movement  of 
cotton  and  tobacco  to  market,  lines  were  laid  down  along  the 


From  Ewing  Galloway 

A  Steam  Packet  on  the  Mississippi  River 

I  coast  linking  Richmond,  Charleston,  and  Savannah.  Other 
railways  struck  inland  from  the  coast,  giving  an  outlet  to  the 
I  sea  for  Raleigh,  Columbia,  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  Nashville, 
i  and  Montgomery.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  achievement, 

I  the  mileage  of  all  the  Southern  states  in  i860  was  below  that  of 
i  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

East  and  West  Form  Commercial  Ties.  As  the  Northeast  and 
Northwest  were  drawn  together  by  roads,  canals,  and  railways, 
their  exchange  of  goods  increased.  The  produce  of  the  Ohio 
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Valley  was  turned  from  the  slow  and  roundabout  Mississippi 
River  route  directly  to  the  seaboard  cities,  especially  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  Thus  commercial  ties  were 
strengthened;  closer  economic  union  was  effected.  By  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  Southern  writers  noted  a  marked 
shift  in  the  course  of  trade.  “The  great  cities  of  the  North,” 
lamented  a  Southern  editor,  De  Bow,  “have  severally  penetrated 
the  interior  with  artificial  lines  until  they  have  taken  from  the 
open  and  untaxed  current  of  the  Mississippi  the  commerce 
produced  on  its  borders.”  To  this  observer  it  was  astounding  to 
behold  “the  number  of  steamers^ that  now  descend  the  upper 
Mississippi  River,  loaded  to  the  guards  with  produce,  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River  and  then  turn  up  that  stream  with 
their  cargoes  to  be  shipped  to  New  York  via  Chicago.  The 
Illinois  canal  has  not  only  swept  the  whole  produce  along  the  line 
of  the  Illinois  River  to  the  East,  but  it  is  drawing  the  products  of 
!  the  upper  Mississippi  through  the  same  channel;  thus  depriving 
New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis  of  a  rich  portion  of  their  former  trade.” 

Eastern  Bankers  Advance  Money  to  Western  Dealers.  This 
drift  of  business  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was 
also  favored  by  the  credit  which  Eastern  bankers  were  able  to 
extend  to  the  produce  buyers  and  to  the  farmers  on  the  soil. 
The  acute  Southern  thinker  just  quoted,  De  Bow,  admitted  this 
with  evident  regret  in  1852.  “Last  autumn,”  he  said,  “the  rich 
regions  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  were  flooded  with  the  local 
bank  notes  of  the  Eastern  States,  advanced  by  the  New  York 
houses  on  produce  to  be  shipped  by  way  of  the  canals  in  the 
spring.  .  .  .  These  moneyed  facilities  enable  the  packer,  miller, 
and  speculator  to  hold  on  to  their  produce  until  the  opening  of 
navigation  in  the  spring,  and  they  are  no  longer  obliged,  as 
formerly,  to  hurry  off  their  shipments  during  the  winter  by  the 
way  of  New  Orleans  in  order  to  realize  funds  by  drafts  on  their 
shipments.  The  banking  facilities  at  the  East  are  doing  as  much 
to  draw  trade  from  us  as  the  canals  and  railways  which  Eastern 
^capital  is  constructing.”  Thus  canals,  railways,  and  financial 
credit  were  swiftly  forging  bonds  of  practical  advantage  between 
the  home  of  Jacksonian  Democracy  in  the  West  and  the  old  home 
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of  Federalism  in  the  East — foretelling  strange  economic  and 
political  events.  The  idea  of  national  unity  to  which  Webster 
paid  eloquent  tribute  in  words  became  more  and  more  a  fact 
with  the  passing  of  time. 

Common  Ideas  Unite  West  and  East.  After  industries  had 
risen  in  the  Northwest  and  railways  and  commercial  ties  had 
bound  it  more  closely  to  the  East,  the  people  of  the  two  sections 
came  to  think  alike  about  many  matters.  Naturally  a  manufac¬ 
turer  in  Cincinnati  had  opinions  akin  to  those  of  a  manufacturer 
in  Philadelphia  or  Lowell.  A  trade  unionist  in  Chicago  operated 
on  the  same  principles  as  a  trade  unionist  in  New  York  City.  The 
growth  of  cities  in  the  Northwest  broke  down  the  simple  uni¬ 
formity  of  agricultural  life  which  prevailed  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  When  Western  farmers  stopped  making  cloth, 
nails,  and  furniture  at  home  and  began  to  exchange  produce  for 
such  goods  in  the  East,  they  came  to  depend  increasingly  on  East¬ 
ern  industries  for  their  prosperity.  Furthermore  Western  states  \ 
produced  many  raw  materials  for  industries,  especially  wool,  hemp,  S 
and  flax,  and  they  had  to  face  foreign  competition  in  these  lines. 

This  was  a  vital  matter  in  the  making  of  tariff  laws.  Eastern 
manufacturers  could  bargain  with  Western  farmers,  offering  them 
tariffs  on  their  raw  materials  in  exchange  for  tariffs  on  manufac¬ 
tures.  For  instance  New  England  could  give  Ohio  a  high  rate  on 
raw  wool  in  exchange  for  a  high  rate  on  cotton  cloth.  On  the 
other  hand,  growers  of  cotton  and  tobacco  in  the  South  had  no 
foreign  competitors.  They  needed  no  protective  tariffs.  Hence 
manufacturers  could  not  bargain  with  them  by  offering  protec¬ 
tion  for  cotton  and  tobacco  in  exchange  for  a  tariff  on  saws, 
nails,  and  steel.  In  part,  therefore,  these  conditions  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  drawing  the  agricultural  Northwest  away  from  the 
agricultural  South  and  binding  it  more  closely  with  the  East. 
This  proved  to  be  a  powerful  alliance  in  later  years  when  a  united 
North  faced  a  united  South  in  social  conflict. 

Statesmen  Work  Out  Plans  eor  “the  American  System” 

The  Idea  of  the  Home  Market  Is  Developed.  As  industries 
flourished,  they  turned  out  more  and  more  cloth,  shoes,  hats, 
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hardware,  and  other  goods  for  sale.  As  farming  spread  in  the 
West,  farmers  had  increasing  quantities  of  wheat,  corn,  wool, 
hemp,  and  meat  which  they  wanted  to  sell.  Where  were  these 
goods  to  be  sold?  Should  manufacturers  and  farmers  look  for  a 
market  in  foreign  countries?  Or  should  they  try  to  develop  a 
home  market?  At  the  time,  American  industries  were  hardly 
able  to  compete  with  the  more  advanced  industries  of  Great 
Britain  in  European  or  Oriental  markets.  Indeed  British  manu¬ 
facturers  could  undersell  them  in  the  United  States  unless  a 
protective  tariff  placed  a  tax  on  British  imports.  At  least  so 
American  manufacturers  argued.  And  in  time  the  idea  of  “the 
home  market”  was  made  a  leading  issue  by  statesmen — with 
Daniel  Webster  of  Massachusetts  and  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky 
as  prominent  spokesmen  for  it.  In  substance  the  plan  was  as 
follows:  (i)  give  American  manufacturers  the  principal  share  of 
the  home  market  for  their  goods  so  that  they  can  flourish  and 
employ  more  workers;  and  (2)  provide  a  big  home  market  in 
American  industrial  cities  for  the  produce  of  American  farms. 
To  this  general  project  Henry  Clay  gave  the  name  “the  Ameri¬ 
can  system.” 

Protection  Is  Urged  by  Domestic  Manufacturers.  If  manufac- 
f  turers  were  to  enlarge  their  markets  at  home,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  for  them  to  keep  foreign  manufactures  out.  This  was 
to  be  done  by  placing  high  taxes  on  manufactures  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  other  countries.  Hence  Hamilton’s 
idea  of  “piQtection”  was  worked  into  “the  American  system.” 
Some  advocates  of  the  new  program  said  that  protection  was 
to  be  temporary  and  merely  for  new  concerns— “infant  indus¬ 
tries” — and  that  it  must  be  reduced  as  they  became  strong 
enough  to  compete  with  foreign  industries  already  far  advanced. 
Other  protectionists  insisted  that  a  high  tariff  upheld  the  wages 
of  American  workers  against  the  competition  of  the  “cheap”  or 
“pauper”  labor  of  Europe  and  that  it  must  be  made  permanent 
for  the  sake  of  the  living  standard.  Employment  and  high  wages 
in  cities,  ran  the  argument,  would  furnish  a  big  market  for  farm 
produce  at  high  prices.  In  this  way  manufacturers,  industrial 
workers,  and  farmers  were  all  expected  to  enjoy  prosperity. 
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A  System  of  Stable  Money  and  Banking  Is  Demanded.  Since 
it  was  clearly  impossible  for  Western  farmers  to  carry  wheat  to 
Eastern  factories  and  barter  it  there  for  cloth  and  hardware, 
exchange  by  means  of  money  payments  was  necessary.  Farmers 
sold  their  wheat  for  money  and  paid  money  for  the  manufactured 
goods  they  bought.  Eastern  merchants  sold  manufactures  for 
money  and  paid  money  for  the  farm  produce  and  raw  materials. 
And,  as  the  safeguarding  and  management  of  money  were  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  banks  of  deposit,  the  banking  system  was  drawn 
into  the  business  of  exchanging  commodities.  What  kind  of 
money  was  best  suited  to  exchange  on  a  large  scale?  What  kind 
of  bank  was  safest  for  the  steady  conduct  of  this  exchange? 

On  answers  to  these  questions  advocates  of  “the  American 
system”  generally  agreed.  First  of  all,  they  believed  that  the 
money  should  be  “sound,”  that  is,  based  on  gold  and  silver. 
This  meant  that  any  paper  money  issued  should  be  redeemable 
in  metal  money,  or  specie,  and  that  the  holder  of  a  paper  dollar 
would  always  be  able  to  exchange  it  for  a  gold  or  silver  dollar. 
Any  sound  paper  currency,  they  thought,  must  be  issued  by  a 
national  bank  created  by  the  Congress.  As  long  as  states  char¬ 
tered  banks  and  allowed  them  to  issue  paper  notes,  such  currency 
was  bound  to  vary  in  value;  hence  a  dollar  of  an  Indiana  bank 
might  be  worth  fifty  cents  in  Boston  while  the  dollar  of  a  New 
York  bank  might  be  worth  one  hundred  cents.  As  long  as  the 
value  of  dollars  varied  widely  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
the  business  of  exchange  was  hampered  and  cheating  encouraged. 
So  it  was  said  that  state  banks  should  not  be  allowed  to  issue 
paper  money;  that  there  should  be  one  kind  of  money  for  the 
whole  United  States;  and  that  a  national  banking  system  should 
be  established  to  operate  throughout  the  Union. 

Internal  Improvements  Are  to  Be  Pushed  Again.  A  third  part 
of  the  industrial  program  was  a  plan  for  giving  government  aid 
to  internal  improvements — roads  and  railways.  This  project 
had  been  blocked  by  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Jackson,  but  it 
was  now  revived.  In  practice  it  meant  giving  millions  of  acres 
from  the  public  domain  to  railway  companies  engaged  in  open¬ 
ing  the  West.  It  also  implied  certain  gains  for  industry  and 
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farming:  (i)  swifter  transportation  between  the  East  and  West, 
(2)  quick  movement  of  goods  and  passengers,  (3)  stronger  ties 
of  interest  and  union,  (4)  a  speeding  up  of  farming  and  industrial 
enterprises  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  (5)  more  prosper¬ 
ous  freehold  farmers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  (6)  a  bigger 
demand  for  iron,  steel,  and  other  manufactures. 

The  Union  Guarantees  a  Great  National  Market.  To  the 
statesmen  who  worked  out  the  industrial  program,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Union,  surrounded  by  a  single  tariff  barrier,  was 
essential.  A  broken  Union  meant  two  or  more  sections  divided 
by  tariff  walls,  different  systems  of  money,  and  other  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  trade.  A  firm  Union  assured  the  continuance  of 
one  great  trading  area  guarded  against  European  competitors  in 
industry.  The  larger  the  protected  area,  the  larger  the  market 
for  manufactures  and  the  easier  the  transaction  of  business. 
Thus  the  sentiment  for  the  Union,  already  bound  together  by 
common  ties  of  language,  traditions,  and  patriotism,  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  desire  to  hold  it  intact  as  a  single  trading  area. 
Practical  reasons  thus  fortified  patriotic  affection  for  the  United 
States. 

The  Constitution  Is  Interpreted  to  Mean  a  Perpetual  Union. 

If  the  Union  was  to  be  maintained,  the  Constitution  of  the 
Union  must  be  preserved.  In  time,  statesmen  who  championed 
the  industrial  program  worked  out  a  complete  theory  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  not,  they  said,  a  compact 
among  states,  which  states  could  break  at  any  time;  it  was  a 
supreme  law  made  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  it 
could  be  changed  only  by  the  method  of  amendment  provided 
in  Article  V.  No  state  could  lawfully  withdraw  from  the  Union 
by  a  resolution  of  its  legislature  or  a  convention  held  for  the 
purpose.  The  Constitution  and  the  Union  were  perpetual  and 
indestructible,  ran  the  argument,  and  could  be  broken  only  by 
revolution;  and  revolution  was  rebellion — a  form  of  treason  to 
the  National  Government  and  the  flag.  Such  in  brief  was  the 
doctrine  formulated  by  Webster  and  proclaimed  anew  by  Lincoln. 

Industrialists  Finally  Approve  Free  Homesteads  in  the  West. 
On  the  above  points  the  industrial  program  was  clear  and  posi- 
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tive.  Only  one  great  issue  of  the  time  gave  trouble  to  its  sponsors. 
That  was  the  disposal  of  the  rich  agricultural  lands  owned  by 
the  Government  in  the  West.  For  a  long  time  there  had  been 
growing  up  among  farmers  and  among  workers  in  the  cities  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  giving  this  land  away  in  small  plots  to 
actual  settlers.  As  the  lands  in  the  Near  West  were  occupied, 
sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  sought  new  farms  for  themselves 
in  other  places.  Sometimes  factory  workers  wanted  to  win 
economic  independence  by  becoming  owners  of  farms.  Even  if 
they  did  not  actually  intend  to  go  into  farming,  they  felt  that 
free  land  would  enable  them  to  say  to  their  employers:  “Pay 
me  higher  wages  or  I  will  go  West.”  For  this  and  other  reasons 
the  makers  of  the  industrial  program  generally  opposed  “free 
land.”  But  in  their  effort  to  carry  out  the  rest  of  their  plans, 
promoters  of  “the  American  system”  had  to  make  terms  with 
farmers  and  industrial  workers  on  the  land  question  and  sur¬ 
render  their  opposition  to  free  homesteads. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  List  some  of  the  inventors  and  inventions  of  the  middle  period. 

2.  Describe  the  role  of  bankers  and  businessmen. 

3.  In  what  ways  did  manufacturing  outstrip  agriculture? 

4.  What  were  the  chief  sources  of  the  labor  supply? 

5.  Trace  the  steps  in  the  rise  of  organized  labor  before  i860. 

6.  Describe  the  early  adventures  of  labor  in  politics. 

7.  What  conditions  in  the  Near  West  were  favorable  to  industries 
and  commerce? 

8.  Sketch  the  growth  of  railways  in  the  Near  West. 

9.  What  commercial  and  financial  ties  were  formed  between  East 
and  West? 

10.  Why  do  common  economic  conditions  tend  to  develop  common 
opinions? 

11.  What  is  the  theory  of  “the  American  system”? 

12.  What  is  the  theory  of  “protection”? 

13.  Show  the  importance  of  stable  banking  and  currency  for  busi¬ 
ness. 

14.  Why  did  the  issue  of  internal  improvements  rise  again? 
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15.  How  did  the  Union  and  Constitution  help  to  sustain  the  na¬ 
tional  market? 

16.  Discuss  the  relation  of  free  homesteads  to  industries. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  Large-scale  industry  must  have  large  markets.  (2)  Commerce 
overleaps  state  boundaries.  (3)  A  uniform  currency  throughout  the 
United  States  facilitates  the  exchange  of  goods  and  travel.  (4)  A 
protective  tariff  tends  to  preserve  the  American  market  for  American 
manufacturers.  (5)  Roads,  railways,  and  other  internal  improve¬ 
ments  stimulate  manufacturing.  (6)  Agriculture  tends  to  nourish 
local  sentiments  and  interests.  (7)  Manufacturing  and  commerce 
are  national  and  international  in  outlook. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


COTTON  BECOMES  “KING”  IN  THE  SOUTH 

The  Chief  Features  of  The  Cotton-Planting  System 

The  Planting  System  Is  Transformed.  Machine  industries 
were  changing  and  spreading  in  the  North.  The  planting  system 
was  also  changing  and  spreading  in  the  South.  While  the  textile 
industry  flourished  in  New  England  and  Great  Britain,  the 
demand  for  cotton  soared.  The  old  staples,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
indigo,  sank  in  relative  importance  and  the  amount  of  cotton 
produced  rose  in  the  scale.  The  number  of  cotton  planters  in¬ 
creased  rapidly,  especially  as  the  rich  soil  of  Texas  was  opened 
up.  So  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  cotton  had 
become  “king”  in  the  South,  to  use  the  saying  of  the  time.  In 
the  meantime  cotton  planters  drew  together  as  like-minded  men 
engaged  in  the  same  business.  Leaders  among  them — speakers, 
editors,  writers,  and  statesmen — worked  out  certain  plans  which 
they  wanted  the  Federal  Government  to  carry  into  effect.  These 
plans,  they  argued,  were  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  their 
agriculture,  which  they  interpreted  to  mean  prosperity  for  the 
entire  nation.  They  stated  their  theories  at  home  and  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  They  took  part  in  sending  Representatives  and  Senators 
to  Congress  and  in  electing  “the  right  men”  for  President.  They 
spent  time,  energy,  and  money  in  laboring  for  national  laws 
favorable  to  planting,  in  the  belief  that  such  laws  would  be 
helpful  to  all  agriculture. 

Planting  Is  an  Agricultural  Industry.  All  the  energies  of  plant¬ 
ers  were  devoted  to  agriculture — to  the  production  of  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  other  crops.  Planters  were  therefore  concerned 
with  problems  of  land  and  tillage,  not  with  manufacturing,  wages, 
and  other  urban  issues  except  as  the  Northern  industrialists 
laid  those  issues  at  their  door.  But  their  agricultural  concerns 
were  not  precisely  those  of  their  small-farming  neighbors.  The 
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small-farming  families  could  seldom  go  beyond  the  thought  of 
self-sufficiency;  they  tried  to  live  by  producing  their  own  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  and  some  surpluses  which  could  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  “store”  necessities.  The  planting  families,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  also  using  the  land  as  their  basis  of  operation, 
often  went  far  beyond  the  thought  of  self-sufficiency  and  were  in 
fact  more  like  the  Northern  capitalists  in  their  quest  for  large 
profits.  Some  plantations,  it  is  true,  achieved  a  self-sufficiency 
which  no  manufacturing  plant  could  attain.  Such  plantations 
not  only  produced  foodstuffs  in  a  generous  measure  for  their 
masters  and  their  slaves;  they  even  had  shops  in  which  white 
mechanics  and  skilled  Negroes,  working  in  wood  and  iron,  pro¬ 
duced  commodities  for  the  household  and  the  field  and  kept 
tools  and  buildings  in  repair.  Their  women  often  spun  and  wove 
like  the  women  on  the  smaller  farms.  But  self-sufficiency  was 
not  the  sole  end  of  planting,  especially  in  the  Southwest.  Like  the 
owners  of  Northern  industries,  the  great  planters  sought  to  make 
substantial  profits,  using  the  soil  for  the  production  of  the  raw 
materials  which  the  manufacturers  bought  and  transformed  in 
their  mills.  The  planters’  life  and  enterprise  were  away  from 
the  crowded  cities.  They  did  not  look  to  steam  engines,  railways, 
and  mines  for  direct  advantages.  Nevertheless  their  impulses, 
their  ambitions,  their  moral  values  were  much  the  same  as  those 
of  the  men  who  did  look  to  machine  industries  for  direct  gains. 

Plantations  Tend  to  Increase  in  Size.  As  manufacturers  added 
to  their  profits  by  enlarging  their  plants  and  employing  more 
wage  earners,  so  planters  grew  richer  by  buying  more  land  and 
slaves.  As  manufacturers  often  bought  up  smaller  concerns,  so 
planters  bought  the  lands  of  their  neighbors  and  spread  their 
holdings  out  in  every  direction.  In  the  richer  cotton  belts  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  find  plantations  running  in  size  from  three 
to  ten  thousand  acres  and  even  more.  Counting  small  farms  and 
plantations  together,  the  average  holding  of  land  in  the  South 
Atlantic  region  in  i860  was  about  three  times  the  size  of  the 
average  farm  in  the  North  Atlantic  section.  Yet  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  overestimate  the  number  of  giant  plantations  in  the 
South.  All  told  there  were  in  round  numbers  347,000  slaveowners 
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in  1850,  but  there  were  only  8,000  planters  who  owned  fifty  slaves 
or  more,  while  over  half  the  entire  number  of  masters  held  only 
four  slaves  or  fewer.  It  was  the  8,000  masters  who  formed  the 
center  of  the  “planting  aristocracy ”  of  the  South  and  assumed 
leadership  in  agriculture,  politics,  and  social  affairs.  As  planta¬ 
tions  grew  larger  and  new  lands  in  the  Southwest  were  opened, 
the  power  of  the  planting  class  became  stronger  in  the  South 
and  indeed  in  the  nation  itself. 


The  Home  of  a  Southern  Planter 

Planting  Employs  Slave  Labor.  Nearly  all  the  manual  work  on 
plantations  was  performed  by  slaves.  On  the  large  estates  there 
were  white  overseers  who  managed  slave  gangs  and  sometimes  a 
few  white  mechanics  who  took  charge  of  buildings  and  repairs. 
But  plowing,  tilling,  planting,  cotton  picking,  and  harvesting 
were  carried  on  by  Negro  slaves — men,  women,  and  children. 
These  laborers  were  descendants  of  Africans  brought  into  the 
United  States  before  the  importation  of  slaves  was  forbidden  by 
federal  law  in  1808,  and  in  some  cases  they  were  Africans  smug¬ 
gled  into  the  country  in  spite  of  the  law.  As  slaves  they  were 
chattels,  like  horses  and  plows.  They  were  owned  outright  by 
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their  masters  and  could  be  bought  and  sold  at  market  places. 
They  were  not  American  citizens.  Though  protected  by  law 
against  certain  punishments,  they  had  none  of  the  great  rights 
of  citizens.  In  return  for  their  labor,  slaves  received  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  shelter;  for  anything  beyond  their  mere  subsistence 
they  were  dependent  upon  the  generosity  of  their  masters.  For 
any  neglect  of  duty  or  violation  of  rules,  or  for  no  reason  at  all, 
they  could  be  flogged  or  otherwise  punished  by  their  owners. 
While  a  few  could  read  and  write,  the  great  mass  of  slaves  were 
illiterate  and  knew  little  of  the  world  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
plantations  on  which  they  toiled.  Since  slavery  had  been  widely 
adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  was  sanctioned  by  the 
customs  of  centuries,  planters  regarded  it  as  right  and  as  the 
only  labor  system  possible  for  their  large-scale  enterprises. 

Planting  Collides  with  Small  Farming.  By  its  very  nature 
the  planting  system  pressed  hard  on  white  farmers  in  the  South. 
As  great  estates  expanded  by  the  purchase  of  surrounding  land, 
farmers  were  driven  into  the  Southern  uplands  or  out  into  the 
Northwest.  Depending  mainly  upon  their  own  labor  and  that 
of  their  families,  farmers  could  not  raise  large  crops.  Nor  could 
they  compete  with  slaves  in  producing  cotton  and  tobacco 
cheaply.  Toiling  with  their  own  hands  in  the  earth,  they  were 
regarded  as  inferiors  by  slaveowners,  and  frequently  even  by 
slaves  themselves.  Although  many  great  planters  were  at  first 
Whigs  in  politics,  leaders  among  them  soon  began  to  go  into  the 
Democratic  party  to  which  white  farmers  generally  belonged. 
In  this  way  planters  steadily  took  over  the  management  of  that 
party,  crowding  aside  the  spokesmen  of  farmers.  Both  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  politics,  they  became  more  and  more  powerful. 

Planting  Checks  the  Growth  of  Manufacturing.  For  many 
reasons  great  cities  filled  with  machine  industries  did  not  rise 
in  the  South.  '  Slaves  were  not  turned  to  running  steam  engines 
and  operating  complicated  machines.  The  stream  of  European 
immigration  which  supplied  competent  factory  workers  flowed 
into  the  North  and  West,  not  into  the  South.  To  the  Irish  and 
Germans  slavery  was  a  strange  and  even  repellent  institution. 
They  did  not  want  to  go  where  labor  was  regarded  as  degrading 
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and  to  make  their  homes  among  slaves.  Nor  were  the  planters 
themselves  prepared  by  their  knowledge  to  lead  in  building  and 
running  factories.  In  fact  they  looked  down  on  businessmen. 
Southern  mechanics  and  artisans  who  might  have  turned  small 
workshops  into  factories  did  not  quickly  branch  out  into  large 
manufacturing  industries.  So,  while  the  South  had  rich  resources 
in  coal,  iron,  timber,  and  water  power  and  had  many  small 
factories,  it  did  not  turn  to  the  industrial  use  of  its  materials  on 
a  large  scale.  As  long  as  slavery  lasted  it  did  not  become  an 
industrial  section;  it  was  bound  hand  and  foot  to  agriculture; 
mainly  to  the  production  of  a  few  staple  raw  materials. 

The  Cotton  Kingdom  Grows  Stronger 

Planters  Open  Up  the  Southwest.  As  the  demand  for  cotton 
rose  in  Great  Britain  and  New  England,  planting  marched  west¬ 
ward  in  seven-league  boots,  laying  out  and  bringing  new  lands 
under  cultivation.  In  1821  about  two  thirds  of  the  entire  crop 
was  produced  on  the  Atlantic  seacoast;  forty  years  later  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  crop  was  grown  beyond  the  mountains. 
In  the  latter  year  Texas  produced  more  cotton  than  South 
Carolina,  where  large-scale  planting  of  cotton  had  been  started 
some  seventy  years  before.  Even  had  there  been  no  such  demand 
for  cotton,  the  westward  movement  would  have  taken  place, 
for  the  planting  system  was  wasteful.  Having  no  proper  supply 
of  fertilizer,  it  impoverished  the  soil  rapidly  and  as  soon  as  one 
spot  was  worn  out  another  further  west  was  opened  up.  So  it 
may  be  said  that  cotton  planting  had  to  go  west,  leaving  a  wide 
belt  of  exhausted  soil  in  its  wake.  Yet  the  amount  of  cotton 
produced  rose  steadily.  Between  1840  and  i860  it  increased 
threefold. 

The  Clamor  for  a  Bigger  Cotton  Market  Grows.  With  the  \ 
rising  number  of  cotton  bales  turned  out  annually  came  a  pres¬ 
sure  for  an  enlarging  market.  The  cotton  had  to  be  sold  some¬ 
where — in  Europe  or  in  the  North,  and  the  strength  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  cotton  determined  the  profits  of  the  planters.  If  the 
demand  was  small,  prices  fell.  If  it  was  heavy,  prices  and  profits 
went  up.  “We  must  have  a  bigger  cotton  market!”  cried  the 
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planters,  and  in  their  quest  for  a  widening  outlet  they  turned 
especially  to  Great  Britain  and  Europe.  At  best  the  textile 
manufacturers  of  New  England  could  use  relatively  little  cotton, 
because  they  were  producing  cotton  cloth  mainly  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market.  On  the  other  hand,  British  and  European  spinners 
and  weavers  had  outlets  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  So  the 
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cotton  planters  veered  away  from  the  North  and  turned  their 
attention  to  extending  the  market  for  raw  cotton  beyond  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  In  any  event  they  had  to  sell  more  and  more 
cotton  to  keep  their  system  going  and  to  permit  the  addition  of 
new  lands  to  the  cotton  kingdom. 

Zeal  for  Cotton  Profits  Changes  the  Slave-Labor  System.  As 
the  cotton  kingdom  expanded,  the  planting  system  was  trans¬ 
formed,  and  with  it  the  system  of  slavery.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  republic,  before  the  era  of  great  profit-making  dawned,  before 
the  rapid  march  westward  began,  the  plantation  was  carried 
on  from  year  to  year  in  a  more  or  less  leisurely  fashion.  Masters 
and  their  families  lived  for  generations  on  the  same  estate  and 
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slaves  were  inherited  with  the  land.  There  was  often  a  genuine 
affection  between  masters  and  servants.  Life  and  work  ran  along 
in  a  jog  trot  rather  than  at  a  gallop.  Around  the  cabins,  singing, 
dancing,  and  joking  broke  the  monotony  of  toil  and  gave  some 
relief  to  the  labor  system.  But  with  the  rush  westward,  the  re¬ 
lations  of  masters  and  slaves  became  harsher.  “Making  cotton” 
became  a  kind  of  frenzy,  like  “making  money”  among  Northern 
industrialists.  Planters  bought  slaves  by  the  drove,  worked  them 
harder,  and  took  less  interest  in  their  welfare.  In  other  words, 
for  the  somewhat  easy-going  system  of  the  early  plantation  days 
was  substituted  a  hard-driven  form  of  profit-seeking.  And  the 
whole  South  felt  the  shock  of  this  change,  for  owners  of  the  old 
plantations  had  to  speed  up  work  in  order  to  compete  with  the 
masters  of  rich  new  lands  in  the  Southwest. 

Cotton  Planters  Gain  More  Power  in  Southern  Affairs.  Out¬ 
numbering  the  tobacco  and  rice  planters  and  having  more  lands 
and  slaves,  cotton  planters  came  to  play  a  larger  and  larger  role 
in  Southern  affairs — in  state  elections,  in  the  selection  of  con¬ 
gressmen,  and  in  Southern  conferences  and  conventions.  They 
were  the  hustling,  dynamic  men  of  the  South.  They  knew  what 
they  wanted — more  markets  and  better  prices  for  cotton;  and 
they  were  determined  to  have  what  they  wanted.  So  they 
pushed  aside  the  more  cautious  planters  of  the  old  kind  and 
forged  to  the  front.  But  other  slaveowners  had  to  go  along  with 
them,  for  all  depended  upon  keeping  the  slave-labor  system.  In 
this  way  planters  were  fairly  well  united  under  “King  Cotton.” 
Rich,  educated,  having  common  interests,  and  working  closely 
together,  they  enjoyed  a  political  power  not  warranted  by  their 
mere  number.  Out  of  a  total  white  population  of  6,125,000  in 
1850,  slaveowning  planters  in  the  South  numbered  347,525,  and 
only  about  half  that  total  held  four  slaves  or  more.  But  they 
had  energy,  wealth,  education,  and  influence  with  press  and 
pulpit  and  thus  a  great  command  over  public  affairs.  With 
good  reason  could  a  Southern  writer  exult  that  the  South  nom¬ 
inated  Presidents  for  the  North  to  elect! 

King  Cotton  Becomes  More  Dependent  on  Northern  Business. 
The  wider  the  planting  system  spread  and  the  greater  the  volume 
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of  produce  it  turned  out,  the  more  it  was  entangled  in  Northern 
business  enterprise,  despite  a  desire  to  hold  aloof.  Having  few 
industries  of  their  own,  Southern  states  had  to  buy  nearly  all 
their  manufactured  goods  in  the  Old  World  or  the  North.  The 
textile  mills  of  New  England  furnished  them  one  of  their  markets 
for  cotton.  Even  if  planters  bought  their  finished  goods,  like 
cloth,  shoes,  and  implements,  abroad,  they  operated  mainly 
through  Northern  ^merchants.  Their  imports  came  overseas 
largely  to  Northern  ports,  to  be  transshipped  and  then  sent  on 
by  rail  or  water  to  Southern  points  of  distribution.  That  part 
of  their  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco  which  was  not  carried  to  Europe 
in  European  vessels  was  transported  by  Northern  shipowners. 
In  these  ways  a  large  share  of  the  business  connected  with  the 
sale  of  Southern  produce  and  the  purchase  of  wares  in  exchange 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Northern  merchants  and  bankers  who, 
following  the  rules  of  trade,  made  profits  out  of  it.  Even  planters 
who  wanted  to  buy  more  land  and  more  slaves  on  credit  often 
borrowed  money  in  the  North  where  the  rate  of  interest  was  lower 
than  the  smaller  banks  of  the  South  could  afford.  Thus  the 
North  was  both  carrier  and  creditor  for  the  South. 

Planters  Voice  Theories  and  Make  Plans 

Planters  Are  Forced  to  Think  about  National  Affairs.  Although 
it  was  large  and  rich,  the  cotton  kingdom  was  a  part  of  the  still 
greater  United  States.  Under  the  Constitution  it  was  linked 
in  a  union  with  the  industrial  North  and  the  farming  West.  Its 
Representatives  and  Senators  in  Congress  came  face  to  face 
with  Representatives  and  Senators  from  the  other  sections,  and 
they  had  to  answer  questions  common  to  the  whole  country — 
the  questions  involving  protective  tariffs,  banking,  currency, 
and. the  disposal  of  the  Western  lands  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  They  had  to  take  a  stand  on  important  national 
issues.  Hid  the  protective  tariff  help  or  hinder  the  enlargement 
of  the  cotton  market?  Did  it  increase  or  lower  the  prices  which 
planters  had  to  pay  for  manufactured  goods?  What  kind  of 
banking  and  currency  system  made  it  easier  for  planters  to 
borrow  money,  to  get  lower  rates  of  interest  on  their  loans,  and 
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to  dispose  of  their  goods  in  the  most  profitable  manner?  When 
planters  had  decided  that  one  kind  of  national  policy  was  better 
for  them  than  another,  then  they  had  to  have  a  Congress  and 
President  favorable  to  their'  view  of  things.  Otherwise,  they 
thought,  their  interests  would  be  sacrificed  to  Northern  interests. 

So  in  the  course  of  time  Southern  leaders  worked  out  theories 
of  economics  and  politics  which,  they  believed,  fitted  their 
situation  best.  Having  adopted  theories,  they  made  plans  to  be 
carried  into  effect  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Low  Tariffs  Will  Enlarge  the  Market  for  Cotton.  Since  their 
chief  concern  was  to  find  a  widening  market  for  their  increasing 
output  of  cotton,  planting  leaders  gave  special  attention  to  that 
subject.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  best  hope  for 
selling  cotton  at  a  good  price  lay  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe. 
What  kind  of  federal  policy  would  help  enlarge  the  cotton 
market  abroad?  In  answering  this  question  they  reasoned  as 
follows.  If  the  South  is  to  sell  huge  quantities  of  its  cotton 
abroad,  then  foreign  countries  must  be  allowed  to  send  huge- 
quantities  of  manufactured  goods  into  the  United  States  to  pay 
for  the  cotton.  Foreign  countries  could  not  buy  cotton  with 
gold,  for  they  did  not  have  enough  gold.  They  could  only  offer 
their  manufactures  in  exchange.  But  they  could  not  send  their 
manufactures  into  the  United  States  freely  while  the  protective 
tariff  adopted  by  the  Federal  Government  either  kept  out  their 
goods  or  limited  the  flow  by  high  taxes  on  imports.  The  best 
way  to  enlarge  the  market  for  cotton  abroad,  ran  the  Southern 
theory,  was  to  cut  down- the  tariff. 

Low  Tariffs  Will  Reduce  Prices  of  Manufactures.  There  was 
j  another  aspect  of  the  matter.  In  addition  to  helping  enlarge  the 
j  foreign  cotton  market,  low  tariffs  would  reduce  the  prices  of 
I  manufactured  goods  which  planters  had  to  buy.  According  to 
|  this  theory,  the  planter  could  sell  all  his  cotton  abroad  at  a  good 
price-  and  buy  his  shoes,  hats,  clothes,  and  other  commodities  t 
at  low  prices.  In  this  manner  his  profits  would  be  increased.  He 
would  grow  richer  and  could  buy  more  lands  and  slaves.  His 
prosperity  would  be  assured  and  his  future  would  look  brighter 
and  brighter,  without  end.  If  these  economic  theories  were 
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sound,  obviously  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  planters  to  work 
for  a  reduction  in  duties  imposed  on  foreign  manufactures  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States.  Some  wanted  to  keep  such  duties, 
but  at  a  low  rate  for  the  mere  purpose  of  raising  revenue  to  run 
the  Federal  Government.  Extremists  demanded  the  abolition  of 
all  duties  and  complete  “free  trade”  with  all  countries  of  the 
world. 

Opposition  to  Internal  Improvements  Develops.  Although 
planters  were  fairly  well  united  on  the  theory  that  a  protective 
tariff  injured  them,  they  were  divided  over  internal  improve¬ 
ments.  In  the  opinion  of  one  wing,  the  building  of  roads,  canals, 
and  railways  tended  to  unite  the  Northeast  and  the  Northwest. 
This  meant  favoring  the  manufacturing  section  and  drawing  the 
Northwest  away  from  the  South.  Nevertheless,  planting  leaders 
were  willing  to  have  the  Federal  Government  give  land  to  rail¬ 
way  companies,  if  the  new  railroads  ran  into  the  South  or  through 
the  Southwest.  In  the  main,  therefore,  the  battle  over  internal 
improvements  turned  on  just  where  they  were  to  be  made,  and 
the  South  saw  only  a  slight  chance  of  getting  its  share.  Hence 
Southern  opinion  was,  in  general,  opposed  to  internal  improve¬ 
ments  as  planned  by  the  Government  in  Washington. 

A  National  Bank  Profits  at  the  Expense  of  the  South.  While 
conservative  planters  were  at  first  inclined  to  favor  a  national 
banking  system,  opposition  spread  far  and  wide  in  the  South. 
The  headquarters  of  such  a  system,  the  opponents  argued, 
would  be  located  in  a  Northern  city.  Southern  money,  even  if 
deposited  in  Southern  branches,  would  tend  to  flow  to  the  North¬ 
ern  headquarters;  most  of  the  bank  stock  would  be  held  by 
Northern  capitalists;  and  interest  on  loans  paid  by  planters  would 
go  mainly  to  increasing  the  profits  of  Northern  stockholders.  A 
better  plan,  it  was  said,  would  be  for  Southern  states  to  have 
their  own  independent  banks  to  receive  deposits  and  make  loans. 
Money  could  thus  be  kept  at  home  for  the  benefit  of  local  resi¬ 
dents  and  stockholders.  Over  the  kind  of  currency  to  be  put  in 
circulation,  Southern  opinion  was  also  divided.  Conservatives 
wanted  local  bank  notes  and  money  issued  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  be  “sound”  and  steady;  that  is,  well  backed  up  by 
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gold  and  silver  in  bank  and  treasury  vaults.  Other  Southerners 
demanded  more  paper  money,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  borrow  and  tend  to  raise  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce.  In  any  event,  planting  leaders  wanted  a  banking  and 
currency  system  that  would  not  place  in  Northern  cities  com¬ 
plete  control  over  banking  and  financing. 

Free  Homesteads  Would  Tend  to  Overbalance  the  South. 
Planting  leaders  were  also  inclined  to  resist  the  plan  for  giving 
away  federal  lands  in  small  plots  to  actual  settlers.  Leaders 
among  the  small  farmers  of  the  South — notably  Andrew  Johnson 
of  Tennessee — favored  it,  but  slaveowners  saw  in  it  a  danger  to 
their  system.  If  these  lands  are  given  away,  they  contended,  the 
West  will  be  quickly  settled  by  free  white  farmers;  new  free 
states  will  be  admitted  to  the  Union;  and  the  strength  of  the 
South  in  Congress,  especially  the  Senate,  will  be  reduced.  If 
the  South  is  to  protect  itself  against  Northern  policies  and  to 
carry  its  own  into  effect,  then  it  cannot  allow  itself  to  be  out¬ 
numbered  and  outvoted  by  free  states.  Therefore  the_question 
of  free  homesteads  became  entangled  in  the  larger  question  of 
keeping  Southern  power  in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Cost  of  Southern  Dependence  Is  Reckoned  in  Money. 
Southern  writers  were  not  content  with  the  theory  that  the 
cotton  kingdom  was  drained  of  money  by  Northern  capitalists. 
They  maintained  that  planters  had  become  tribute-bearers  to 
Northern  manufacturers  and  financiers.  “The  South,”  com¬ 
plained  De  Bow,  “stands  in  the  attitude  of  feeding  ...  a  vast 
population  of  [Northern]  merchants,  shipowners,  capitalists, 
and  others  who,  without  claims  on  her  progeny,  drink  up  the 
life  blood  of  her  trade.  .  .  .  Where  goes  the  value  of  our  labor 
but  to  those  who,  taking  advantage  of  our  folly,  ship  for  us,  buy 
for  us,  sell  to  us,  and,  after  turning  our  own  capital  to  their 
profitable  account,  return  laden  with  our  money  to  enjoy  their 
easily  earned  opulence  at  home?” 

Southern  statisticians  even  attempted  to  figure  out  how  great 
this  tribute  actually  was  in  dollars  and  cents.  They  estimated 
that  the  planters  annually  lent  to  Northern  merchants  the  full 
value  of  their  exports,  a  hundred  millions  or  more,  to  be  used  in 
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trading  operations.  They  calculated  that  no  less  than  forty 
millions  all  told  had  been  paid  to  shipowners  in  profits.  They 
reckoned  that  if  the  South  manufactured  its  raw  cotton  into 
cloth  it  would  realize  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  millions  a 
year  in  profits  that  otherwise  went  to  the  Nbrth.  They  even 
attacked  the  planters  for  spending  some  fifteen  millions  a 
year  pleasure-seeking  in  the  cities  and  summer  resorts  of  the 
North. 

The  North  Is  Branded  as  an  Economic  Foe.  As  time  went  on, 
Southern  statesmen  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
industrial  system  was  their  deadly  enemy.  Their  theory  of 
American  politics  was  stated  in  a  few  words  by  George  McDuffie, 
a  spokesman  for  South  Carolina:  “Two  great  interests  have 
sprung  up,  standing  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  One  of 
these  consists  of  those  manufactures  which  the  Northern  and 
Middle  states  are  capable  of  producing  but  which,  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  labor  and  the  high  profits  of  capital  in  those  states, 
cannot  hold  competition  with  foreign  manufactures  without 
the  aid  of  bounties,  directly  or  indirectly  given,  either  by  the 
general  government  or  by  the  state  governments.  The  other  of 
these  interests  consists  of  the  great  agricultural  staples  of  the 
Southern  states  which  can  find  a  market  only  in  foreign  countries 
and  which  can  be  advantageously  sold  only  in  exchange  for 
foreign  manufactures  which  come  in  competition  with  those 
of  the  Northern  and  Middle  states.  .  .  .  These  interests  then 
stand  diametrically  and  irreconcilably  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  interest,  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  Northern  manufac¬ 
turers,  is  directly  promoted  by  every  increase  of  the  taxes  im¬ 
posed  upon  Southern  commerce;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that  the  interest  of  the  Southern  planters  is  promoted  by  every 
diminution  of  taxes  imposed  upon  the  productions  of  their 
industry.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  the  manufacturers 
were  clothed  with  the  power  of  imposing  taxes,  at  their  pleasure, 
upon  the  foreign  imports  of  the  planter,  no  doubt  would  exist 
in  the  mind  of  any  man  that  it  would  have  all  the  characteristics 
of  an  absolute  and  unqualified  despotism.”  Whether  right  or 
wrong,  this  opinion  was  widely  held  in  the  South  and  became 
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the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  planters  and  their  representatives 
in  Congress. 

Their  antagonism  to  the  North  was  deepened  by  a  belief 
that  Northern  manufacturers  and  bankers  formed  an  “aristoc¬ 
racy  of  wealth”  bent  on  attaining  supreme  power  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington.  “By  the  aid  of  various  associated  inter¬ 
ests,”  continued  McDuffie,  “the  manufacturing  capitalists  have 
obtained  a  complete  and  permanent  control  over  the  legislation 
of  Congress  on  this  subject  [the  tariff].  .  .  .  Who  ever  knew  the 
tariff  men  to  divide  on  any  question  affecting  their  confederated 
interests?  .  .  .  The  watchword  is,  stick  together,  right  or  wrong, 
upon  every  question  affecting  the  common  cause.  Such,  sir,  is 
the  concert  and  vigilance  and  such  the  combinations  by  which 
the  manufacturing  party,  acting  upon  the  interests  of  some  and 
the  prejudices  of  others,  have  obtained  a  decided  and  permanent 
control  over  public  opinion  in  all  the  tariff  states.”  Thus,  in  the 
minds  of  Southern  politicians,  the  North,  to  put  it  bluntly,  was 
ruled  by  a  “  confederated  interest  ”  which  threatened  the  planting 
interest  with  ruin.  Whether  the  theory  was  sound  or  not,  a 
host  of  Southern  planters  had  become  convinced  by  i860  that 
it  was,  and  were  ready  to  act  upon  it. 

A  Struggle  for  Independence  Is  Suggested.  In  reviewing  their 
position  in  the  Union,  a  few  writers  in  the  South  compared 
their  lot  with  that  of  the  American  colonies  in  1776  when  they 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain.  And  from  this  comparison 
it  was  simple  to  conclude  that  the  South  should,  if  necessary, 
strike  out  for  independence  itself.  “It  is  curious  as  it  is  melan¬ 
choly  and  distressing,”  came  a  broad  hint  from  South  Carolina, 
“to  see  how  striking  is  the  analogy  between  the  colonial  vas¬ 
salage  to  which  the  manufacturing  states  have  reduced  the 
planting  states  and  that  which  formerly  bound  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies  to  the  British  empire.  .  .  .  England  said 
to  her  American  colonies:  ‘You  shall  not  trade  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  such  manufactures  as  are  produced  in  the  mother 
.  country.’  The  manufacturing  states  say  to  their  Southern  j 
colonies :  ‘  You  shall  not  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  for  such 
manufactures  as  we  produce.’”  So  the  writer  concluded  that 
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the  South  must  either  control  the  National  Government  and 
prevent  laws  contrary  to  its  interests,  or  it  must  declare 
its  political  and  economic  independence  as  the  colonies  had 
done. 

The  Constitution  Is  Interpreted  to  Permit  Secession.  Many 
Southern  people  were  warmly  attached  to  the  Union  in  spite  of 
the  sectional  interests.  They  recalled  with  pride  that  soldiers 
from. North  and  South  had  fought  side  by  side  for  independence 
against  Great  Britain.  They  pointed  out  that  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  supreme  leader  in  that  struggle,  was  a  son  of  Virginia. 
They  paid  tribute  to  the  part  which  Southern  statesmen  had 
played  in  forming  the  Constitution  and  launching  the  new 
Government  of  the  United  States.  But  as  time  passed  and  the 
conflict  between  the  South  and  the  North  deepened,  Southern 
spokesmen  laid  more  and  more  emphasis  on  a  theory  of  the 
Constitution  which  would  permit  them  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union  peacefully  and  lawfully.  In- working  out  this  theory  from 
old  ideas  (Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions,  p.  213),  they 
declared  that  the  Union  was  a  mere  compact  among  free  and 
sovereign  states.  They  cited  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain  which  named  all  the  states  and  acknowledged  them  “to 
be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  states.”  They  pointed  to 
the  Articles  *0f  Confederation  which  declared  in  specific  words 
that  “each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  and  independence.” 
The  Constitution,  they  continued,  made  no  change  in  the  rights 
and  sovereignty  of  the  states;  it  merely  formed  a  closer  Union, 
gave  more  powers  to  the  central  Government.  Acting  through 
state  conventions,  the  states  had  voluntarily  ratified  that  Con¬ 
stitution  and  entered  that  closer  Union;  in  the  same  manner 
they  could  withdraw  their  ratification  and  leave  the  Union, 
voluntarily  and  lawfully.  Such  was  the  constitutional  doctrine 
of  Hayne,  Calhoun,  and  Jefferson  Davis.  If  the  Southern  states 
could  not  induce  the  Federal  Government  to  adopt  policies 
favorable  to  the  planting  interests,  they  could  rightfully  and 
legally  leave  the  Union,  secede,  declare  their  independence,  and 
set  up  a  new  government  of  their  own.  This  would  not  be  revolu¬ 
tion  or  rebellion,  they  said,  it  would  be  a  lawful  act. 
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Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  What  is  meant  by  self-sufficient  agriculture? 

2.  Why  did  cotton  planting  tend  to  profit-making  rather  than  self- 
sufficiency? 

3.  How  do  you  account  for  the  tendency  of  planting  to  increase 
the  size  of  estates? 

4.  Describe  the  labor  system  of  planting. 

5.  What  were  the  relations  of  planting  to  small  farming  and 
manufacturing? 

6.  Explain  the  rapid  growth  of  the  demand  for  cotton. 

7.  Contrast  cotton  planting  in  the  Southwest  with  planting  in 
the  Old  South. 

8.  Account  for  the  power  of  cotton  planters  in  Southern  politics. 

9.  Why  is  single-crop  agriculture  dependent  upon  business  enter¬ 
prise  for  success? 

10.  State  the  low-tariff  theory  of  cotton  growers. 

11.  On  what  grounds  did  some  planters  oppose  internal  improve¬ 
ments? 

12.  Give  the  Southern  theory  of  opposition  to  a  National  Bank. 

13.  What  did  Southern  economists  mean  by  “economic  dependence 
on  the  North”? 

14.  Summarize  Southern  arguments  for  economic  independence. 

15.  State  the  Southern  theory  of  the  Constitution. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  Planting  tends  to  large-scale  agriculture  and  involves  a  labor 
system  different  from  that  of  farming.  (2)  The  wealth  and  education 
of  the  planters,  not  their  mere  number,  gave  them  predominance 
in  the  South.  (3)  The  slave  system  was  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of 
machine  industries  in  the  South.  (4)  The  protective  tariff  was  re¬ 
garded  by  planters  as  “a  tax  on  agriculture.”  (5)  The  simple  and 
uniform  methods  of  cotton  cultivation  favored  its  rapid  expansion. 
(6)  There  was  a  difference  between  the  self-sufficient  plantation  and 
the  one-crop  plantation.  (7)  Differences  between  the  North  and  the 
South  were  partly  due  to  differences  in  climate,  soil,  and  products. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


THE  HOUSE  IS  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSELF 

Slavery  Becomes  an  Issue  in  a  Sectional  Struggle 

A  Conflict  of  Interests  Arises.  The  idea  of  the  American  nation 
as  a  great  family,  bringing  state  after  state  under  its  “roof,”  led 
orators  to  speak  of  the  Union  in  Biblical  terms  as  a  grand 
“House.”  Within  that  national  household,  as  in  private  families, 
the  members  followed  the  principle  of  “give  and  take”  until 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  as  in  private  families 
quarrels  sometimes  threaten  to  break  up  the  household,  so  there 
were  grumblings,  disputes,  and  struggles  for  power  within  the 
national  Union — quarrels  often  so  violent  that  Europeans  pre¬ 
dicted  the  destruction  of  the  Union  itself.  Yet  from  decade  to 
decade  non-violent  adjustments,  short  of  war,  were  made  and 
the  republic  survived  each  crisis.  However,  as  the  second  half 
of  the  century  opened,  the  clash  of  interests  in  the  House  ap¬ 
proached  the  point  of  an  explosion.  Despite  the  fact  that  all 
sections  of  the  country  had  their  spokesmen  at  Washington — 
despite  the  fact  that  Congress  provided  them  all  with  an  open 
forum  for  expressing  opinions,  their  representatives  found  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  get  along  together.  In  all  regions  there 
were  citizens  who  set  about  making  programs  for  their  special 
interests  and  turned  their  faces  against  any  more  great  com¬ 
promises. 

There  were,  for  example,  the  Eastern  interests.  Businessmen, 
artisans,  and  mechanics  began  to  identify  themselves  with 
industrial  progress  and  became  less  interested  in  a  purely  agri¬ 
cultural  advancement.  There  were  also  Western  interests.  They 
were  mainly  agricultural,  but  the  spread  of  industries  and  rail¬ 
ways  into  the  West  tended  to  link  that  section  with  the  industrial 
East  and  loosen  its  ties  with  the  planting  South.  In  the  presence 
of  these  changes  the  planters  saw  their  power  declining  at  Wash- 
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ington,  and  began  to  talk  about  a  retreat,  secession,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Southern  confederacy.  Into  this  dispute 
agitators  flung  the  issue  of  slavery,  as  they  denounced  in  bitter 
terms  the  labor  system  of  the  planters. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  strife  such  issues  as  the  tariff,  internal 
improvements,  the  government  of  the  territories,  and  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  public  lands  came  up  for  reconsideration.  The 
discussion  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  House 
was  grievously  divided  against  itself. 

Slavery  Is  Drawn  into  National  Politics.  Entirely  apart  from 
its  merits  or  demerits  as  a  labor  system,  slavery  was  drawn  into 
the  sectional  disputes  over  politics.  It  had  appeared  in  the  con¬ 
vention  that  framed  the  Constitution,  in  the  form  of  specific 
questions.  If  Congress  is  given  power  to  regulate  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  may  it  abolish  the  importation  of  slaves?  This  question 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
was  postponed  until  1808.  Shall  slaves  be  counted  as  persons 
in  apportioning  Representatives  in  Congress  among  the  states? 
This  had  been  answered  in  a  compromise  by  counting  three  fifths 
of  the  slaves.  If  slaves  escape  from  their  masters  and  flee  to 
other  states,  shall  they  be  returned?  The  Constitution  declared 
that  persons  bound  to  labor  should  be  returned  if  they  fled  from 
their  servitude. 

From  time  to  time  after  the  Constitution  was  established 
Congress  was  forced  to  take  actions  affecting  slavery.  Under 
the  Constitution  it  had  to  make  all  needful  rules  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  forts  and 
other  property  under  its  control;  so  it  was  compelled  to  decide 
whether  slavery  should  be  allowed  in  such  places.  Upon  Con¬ 
gress  was  conferred  the  power  to  admit  new  states;  whenever  a 
territory  applied  for  admission,  Congress  had  to  decide  whether 
it  should  come  in  as  a  free  or  a  slave  state.  The  Constitution 
gave  Congress  the  right  to  enforce  the  clause  which  called  for 
the  return  of  runaway  slaves  to  their  owners,  and  it  could  make 
enforcement  strict  or  loose.  Congress  also  controlled  the  post 
offices  of  the  country  and  had  to  determine  whether  letters  and 
papers  attacking  slavery  should  be  allowed  to  go  through  the 
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mails.  The  Constitution  gave  citizens  the  right  to  petition  the 
government  for  anything,  including  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  Thus  it  was  impossible  to  draw  a  line 
around  slavery  and  confine  writing  and  talking  about  the  subject 
to  the  separate  states,  even  though  Congress  could  not  regulate 
or  abolish  slavery  in  the  states. 

Slavery  Declines  in  the  North.  The  distinction  between  the 
sections  was  sharpened,  as  the  years  passed,  by  the  decline  and 
disappearance  of  slavery  in  the  North.  When  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  slavery  was  lawful  in  all  the  Northern  states  except 
Massachusetts.  There  were  almost  as  many  bondmen  in  New 
York  as  in  Georgia.  New  Jersey  had  more  than  Delaware  or 
Tennessee,  indeed  nearly  as  many  as  both  combined.  All  told, 
however,  there  were  only  about  forty  thousand  in  the  North  as 
against  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  in  the  South;  and  most 
of  the  Northern  slaves  were  domestic  servants,  not  laborers  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  the  mills  going  or  fields  under  cultivation. 

Moreover  slavery  was  declining  rather  than  growing  in  the 
North.  Without  a  struggle,  Massachusetts  gave  it  up  in  1780. 
In  the  same  year  Pennsylvania  provided  for  gradual  emancipa¬ 
tion.  New  Hampshire,  where  there  had  been  only  a  handful, 
Connecticut,  with  a  few  thousand  domestics,  and  New  Jersey 
early  followed  these  examples.  New  York,  in  1799,  declared 
that  all  children  born  of  slaves  after  July  4  of  that  year  were 
to  be  free,  though  held  for  a  term  as  apprentices;  and  in  1827 
it  swept  away  the  last  signs  of  the  system  of  slavery.  With  the 
passing  of  the  generation  that  had  framed  the  Constitution, 
slavery  disappeared  in  the  chief  commercial  states. 

Northern  Antislavery  Sentiment  Increases.  From  the  birth 
of  the  American  republic  there  existed  in  the  North  and  even 
in  the  South  a  strong  opposition  to  slavery  on  both  moral  and 
economic  grounds.  In  the  constitutional  convention  of  1787, 
Gouverneur  Morris  assailed  it  and  proposed  that  the  whole 
country  bear  the  cost  of  abolishing  it.  Soon  afterward  a  society 
for  promoting  abolition,  established  under  the  presidency  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  laid  before  Congress  a  petition  asking  that 
liberty  be  given  to  “those  unhappy  men  who  alone  in  this  land 
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of  freedom  are  degraded  into  perpetual  bondage.”  When  Con¬ 
gress,  acting  on  the  advice  of  President  Jefferson,  provided  for 
stopping  the  importation  of  slaves  on  January  i,  1808,  Southern 
members  joined  with  Northern  members  in  declaring  that 
slavery  itself,  as  well  as  the  slave  trade,  was  an  evil.  Later, 
colonization  societies  were  formed  to  encourage  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  slaves  and  their  return  to  Africa.  James  Madison  was 
president  and  Henry  Clay  vice-president  of  such  an  organization. 


One  of  the  Early  Issues  of  “The  Liberator 


This  antislavery  sentiment,  however,  bore  no  trace  of  ill  will 
toward  masters.  “We  consider  slavery  your  calamity,  not  your 
crime,”  wrote  a  distinguished  Boston  clergyman  to  his  Southern 
brethren,  “and  we  will  share  with  you  the  burden  of  putting 
an  end  to  it.  We  will  consent  that  the  public  lands  shall  be 
appropriated  to  this  object.” 

Abolitionists  Demand  the  Immediate  Destruction  of  Slavery. 

Gradually  this  spirit  of  generosity  vanished.  Just  as  Jacksonian 
Democracy  rose  to  power,  a  new  kind  of  antislavery  doctrine 
was  heard  in  the  land.  For  mild  theories  about  solving  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  now  substituted  a  clear-cut  demand  for  instant  abolition 
at  any  price.  This  was  the  note  struck  in  1831  by  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  who  founded  in  Boston  an  antislavery  paper,  “The 
Liberator.”  He  apologized  for  having  ever  “assented  to  the 
popular  but  pernicious  doctrine  of  gradual  abolition.”  He  chose 
for  his  motto:  “Immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation!” 
He  assured  his  readers  that  he  would  be  “harsh  as  truth  and 
uncompromising  as  justice”;  that  he  would  not  “think  or  speak 
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or  write  with  moderation.”  Then  he  flung  out  his  defiant  slogan: 
“I  am  in  earnest — I  will  not  equivocate — I  will  not  excuse — I 
will  not  retreat  a  single  inch- — and  I  will  be  heard.  .  .  .  ‘Such 
is  the  vow  I  take,  so  help  me  God.’”  He  denounced  the  Consti¬ 
tution  as  a  covenant  with  slaveholders,  and  called  for  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Union. 

Garrison  complained  that  “the  apathy  of  the  people  is  enough 
to  make  every  statue  leap  from  its  pedestal,”  but  he  soon  learned 
that  the  masses  could  be  aroused  to  anger  against  him.  Abolition 
orators  were  stoned  in  the  streets  and  hissed  from  the  platforms. 
Their  meeting  places  were  often  attacked  and  sometimes  burned 
to  the  ground.  Garrison  himself  was  assaulted  in  the  streets  of 
Boston  and  had  to  take  refuge  behind  prison  bars  from  the 
angry  mob.  Lovejoy,  a  publisher  in  Alton,  Illinois,  who  de¬ 
manded  a  fair  hearing  for  abolition,  was  brutally  murdered; 
his  printing  press  was  broken  to  pieces  as  a  warning  to  those 
who  tried  to  disturb  the  nation’s  peace  of  mind.  The  South, 
frightened  by  Garrison’s  temper  and  by  a  slave  revolt  in  1831 
which  ended  in  the  murder  of  a  number  of  white  people,  prac¬ 
tically  closed  all  antislavery  discussion  in  that  section  of  the 
country.  “Now,”  declared  Calhoun,  “it  is  a  question  which 
admits  of  neither  concession  nor  compromise.” 

Antislavery  Agitation  Increases  in  Force.  Since  both  sides 
grew  reluctant  to  listen  to  argument,  the  antislavery  sentiment 
gathered  in  force  and  intensity.  It  won  to  the  cause  the  poet, 
Whittier,  who  blew  a  blast  from  the  New  England  hills : 

“No  slave-hunt  in  our  borders — no  pirate  on  our  strand; 

No  fetters  in  the  Bay  State — no  slave  upon  our  land.” 

It  inspired  James  Russell  Lowell  to  condemn  slavery  in  prose 
and  poetry.  Abolitionists  not  gifted  as  speakers  or  writers  signed 
petitions  against  slavery  and  showered  them  upon  Congress. 
In  fact  the  stream,  was  so  great  that  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  violated  its  tradition  about  the  right  of  petition,  adopted 
in  1836  a  “gag  rule”  which  prevented  the  reading  of  appeals, 
and  consigned  them  to  the  wastebasket.  Not  until  the  Whigs 
were  in  power  nearly  ten  years  later  was  John  Quincy  Adams 
able  to  carry  a  motion  removing  the  barrier  to  petition. 
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How  deep  was  the  impression  made  upon  the  country  at  large 
by  this  agitation  for  immediate  and  absolute  emancipation? 
There  is  no  way  of  telling  exactly.  If  the  popular  vote  for  those 
candidates  who  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the  Western 
territories  be  taken  as  a  standard,  abolition  sentiment  was  slight 
indeed.  In  1844  the  Free  Soil  candidate,  Birney,  polled  only 
62,000  votes  out  of  over  a  million  and  a  half;  the  Free  Soil  vote 
of  the  next  campaign  went  beyond  a  quarter  of  a  million,  but 
the  increase  was  due  to  the  personality  of  the  candidate,  Martin 
Van  Buren;  four  years  afterward  it  fell  to  156,000,  apparently 
showing  that  the  pleas  of  the  abolitionists  for  votes  against 
slavery  found  no  widespread  response  among  the  people. 

Yet  the  agitation  undoubtedly  went  deeper  than  the  balloting 
indicated.  Young  citizens  of  the  North,  who  were  to  make  vital 
decisions  in  coming  years,  were  forced  to  think  about  it,  and 
their  consciences  were  stirred  by  the  endless  appeals  of  the 
agitators.  Senator  Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts  later 
boasted  that  he  read  “The  Liberator”  two  years  before  Wendell 
Phillips,  the  youthful  Boston  lawyer  who  cast  aside  his  profes¬ 
sion  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  abolition. 

Everywhere  the  debate  over  slavery  ran  with  increasing 
fervor — in  the  schools,  colleges,  churches,  and  newspapers. 
Pamphlets  on  the  subject  poured  from  the  printing  presses. 
College  students  formed  societies  for  the  discussion  of  the  theme. 
So  hot  was  the  argument  in  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary  at 
Cincinnati  that  the  trustees  forbade  public  and  private  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  topic  within  the  walls  of  the  institution.  A  student 
at  the  Seminary,  Theodore  Dwight  Weld,  left  its  classrooms  and 
later  became  one  of  the  chief  writers  and  organizers  for  aboli¬ 
tion.  With  untiring  zeal,  he  carried  his  campaign  into  congres¬ 
sional  districts  and  tried  to  make  candidates  for  Congress  take 
a  definite  stand  on  the  slavery  issue.  His  wife,  Angelina  Grimke, 
daughter  of  a  Southern  slaveowner  who  had  freed  her  slaves 
before  her  marriage,  worked  side  by  side  with  her  husband  in 
the  abolition  crusade.  Lydia  Maria  Child,  editor  and  essayist, 
shocked  her  friends  by  taking  up  abolition  and  rushing  into  the 
fray.  “I  could  not  otherwise,  so  help  me  God!”  she  exclaimed 
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as  the  struggle  widened.  Other  women,  forceful  speakers  and 
writers — notably  Lucretia  Mott,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and 
Susan  B.  Anthony — addressed  crowds,  held  conferences,  and 
circulated  petitions,  adding  their  zeal  to  the  crusade. 

Southern  Leaders  Turn  from  Criticism  of  Slavery  to  Its  De¬ 
fense.  In  the  early  years  of  the  republic  many  Southern  leaders 
believed  that  slavery  was  morally  wrong  and  that  it  was  a  poor 
and  wasteful  labor  system  besides.  They  thought  that  slavery 
would  come  to  an  end  naturally  as  free  labor  became  more 
plentiful  and  some  way  could  be  found  for  taking  care  of  the 
Negroes.  Washington  disliked  it  and  directed  in  his  will  that 
his  own  slaves  be  set  free  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  Jefferson, 
looking  into  the  future,  condemned  the  system  in  words  that 
showed  deep  feeling:  “Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought 
secure  when  we  have  removed  their  only  firm  basis,  a  convic¬ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  their  liberties  are  the  gift 
of  God?  .  .  .  Indeed  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect 
that  God  is  just;  that  His  justice  cannot  sleep  forever.”  Further¬ 
more  Southern  men  accepted  in  1787  the  Ordinance  which  ex¬ 
cluded  slavery  from  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  later  the 
Missouri  Compromise  which  shut  it  out  of  a  vast  section  of 
the  Louisiana  territory.  But  as  the  planting  system  spread, 
criticism  of  slavery  decreased.  As  profits  rose  after  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  textile  machinery  and  the  cotton  gin,  criticism  of  slavery 
became  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  South.  In  its  place  came 
apologies.  Then  vigorous  defense  of  it  was  heard. 

Planters  Proclaim  Slavery  “  a  Positive  Good.”  After  the 
uncompromising  attack  of  the  abolitionists  began,  apologies 
for  slavery  gave  way  to  claims  that  slavery  was  actually  bene¬ 
ficial.  Calhoun,  in  a  frank  speech  in  the  Senate  in  1837,  sounded 
this  new  Southern  note  by  declaring  slavery  “instead  of  an  evil, 
a  good — a  positive  good.”  His  reasoning  was  as  follows:  In 
every  civilized  society  one  portion  of  the  community  must  live 
on  the  labor  of  another;  learning,  science,  and  the  arts  are  built 
upon  leisure;  the  African  slave,  kindly  treated  by  his  master 
and  mistress  and  looked  after  in  his  old  age,  is  better  off  than 
the  free  laborers  of  Europe;  and  under  the  slave  system  con- 
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flicts  between  capital  and  labor  are  avoided.  The  advantages 
of  slavery  in  this  respect,  he  concluded,  “will  become  more  and 
more  manifest,  if  left  undisturbed  by  interference  from  without, 
as  the  country  advances  in  wealth  and  numbers.”  Frightened 
and  enraged  by  the  criticisms  and  tactics  of  the  abolitionists, 
planters  sprang  to  the  defense  of  slavery  and  demanded  the 
right  to  spread  and  protect  it  against  all  agitators. 

Planters  Unite  to  Protect  and  Promote  Slavery.  To  ward  off 
the  menace  of  abolition  and  advance  their  agricultural  interests, 
the  big  planters  drew  together  in  a  defensive  alliance.  It  had 
the  appearance  of  a  powerful  alliance  too.  Though  they  were  a 
small  minority  among  the  Southern  white  people,  they  had 
sources  of  strength  beyond  their  numbers.  One  was  their  mutual 
interest  in  the  big  business  of  planting.  Another  was  their  com¬ 
petence  as  an  educated  class.  They  were  able  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  they  accepted  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  speaking  for  themselves  by  running  for  both  houses  of 
Congress.  They  paid  the  price  of  organization  by  attending 
meetings,  using  the  Southern  press  to  advance  their  cause, 
carrying  the  schools  along  with  them,  and  making  their  ideas 
ring  from  the  pulpit.  With  the  aid  of  those  mechanics  and 
farmers  of  the  North  who  stuck  by  Jacksonian  Democracy 
through  thick  and  thin,  they  could  boast  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  obeyed  their  wishes. 

In  fact  this  jubilant  Southern  claim  was  admitted  by 
William  H.  Seward,  a  Republican  Senator  from  New  York,  in 
a  speech  describing  the  power  of  the  pro-slavery  party  in  the 
National  Government.  “A  party,”  he  said,  “is  in  one  sense  a 
joint  stock  association,  in  which  those  who  contribute  most 
direct  the  action  and  management  of  the  concern.  .  .  .  The 
slaveholders,  contributing  in  an  overwhelming  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  Democratic  party,  necessarily  dictate  and  pre¬ 
scribe  its  policy.”  He  went  on:  “The  slaveholding  class  has 
become  the  governing  power  in  each  of  the  slaveholding  states 
and  it  practically  chooses  thirty  of  the  sixty-two  members  of  the 
Senate,  ninety  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  one  hundred  and  five  of 
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the  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.”  Then  he  spoke  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  “That  tribunal,”  he  asserted,  “consists  of  a 
chief  justice  and  eight  associate  justices.  Of  these,  five  were 
called  from  slave  states  and  four  from  free  states.  The  opinions 
and  bias  of  each  of  them  were  carefully  considered  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Senate  when  he  was  appointed.  Not  one  of  them  was 


found  wanting  in  soundness  of  politics,  according  to  the  slave¬ 
holder’s  exposition  of  the  Constitution.” 


Efforts  Are  Made  to  Settle  the  Conflict  by 
Compromise 

Early  Compromises  Had  Allayed  Dissensions.  Well  aware 
of  the  conflict  of  interests  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
American  statesmen  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  republic 
sought  to  avoid  an  open  break  by  compromises — by  give  and 
take.  In  this  spirit  each  side  yielded  something  in  the  convention 
that  framed  the  Constitution.  In  this  spirit  the  two  groups 
came  to  a  settlement  in  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820.  In 
that  bargain  Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  slave 
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state,  balanced  by  Maine  as  a  free  state;  and  the  rest  of  the 
Louisiana  territory  was  divided  by  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  into 
a  northern  portion  given  over  to  freedom  and  a  southern  portion 
open  to  slavery.  A  compromise  had  also  closed  the  dispute 
over  the  tariff  and  nullification  in  1833;  the  North  was  gratified 
because  the  Union  was  upheld  by  President  Jackson;  the  South 
got  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  against  which  it  had  protested. 

A  New  Contest  over  Slavery  Is  Opened  by  the  Mexican  War. 
In  the  Missouri  Compromise  the  North  got  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
Louisiana  territory  for  freedom,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
vexing  issue  was  settled.  But  the  annexation  of  more  western 
land  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war  revived  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion.  As  each  new  free  state  knocked  for  admission  to  the  Union, 
planters  demanded,  as  the  price  of  their  consent,  the  admission 
of  a  new  slave  state  in  the  Far  Southwest.  In  this  way,  equality 
of  the  South  in  the  Senate  was  to  be  maintained  and  the  measures 
'disliked  by  the  South  were  to  be  defeated  in  the  upper  house  of 
Congress.  Bent  on  preventing  any  such  outcome  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  however,  opponents  of  slavery  tried  to  exclude  the 
system  from  the  new  regions  added  to  the  United  States.  Only 
a  few  months  after  war  had  been  declared  against  Mexico, 
namely  on  August  6,  1846,  David  Wilmot,  a  Democrat  from 
Pennsylvania,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  slavery  should  be  excluded  from 
every  part  of  any  territory  that  might  be  annexed.  “The  Wilmot 
Proviso,”  as  the  resolution  was  called,  failed  to  pass;  but  it 
was  a  challenge  to  the  South. 

Taking  up  the  challenge  the  South  quickly  replied.  Speaking 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Robert  Toombs  of  Georgia 
declared:  “In  the  presence  of  the  living  God,  if  by  your  legisla¬ 
tion  you  seek  to  drive  us  from  the  territories  of  California  and 
New  Mexico  ...  I  am  for  disunion.”  South  Carolina  leaders 
said  that  the  day  for  talk  had  passed  and  the  time  had  come  to 
join  the  sister  states  in  resisting  the  Wilmot  Proviso  “at  any 
and  all  hazards.”  A  general  conference  of  Southern  delegates 
was  called  at  Nashville  for  the  frank  purpose  of  blocking  the 
course  of  Northern  “aggression”  and,  if  that  was  not  possible, 
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of  forming  a  separate  union  to  uphold  “their  liberties  and  rights.” 
States  that  had  spurned  South  Carolina’s  plea  for  nullification 
in  1832  responded  to  this  appeal  with  alacrity — and  showed 
that  they  were  almost  ready  for  secession. 

The  New  Issue  Is  Debated  in  Congress.  Challenge  and  coun¬ 
terchallenge  had  lifted  the  temper  of  the  country  to  white  heat 
when  Congress  convened  in  December,  1849.  It  was  a  memora¬ 
ble  session,  memorable  for  the  distinguished  men  who  took  part 
in  the  debates  and  for  the  compromise  of  1850  which  it  pro¬ 
duced.  In  the  Senate  sat  for  the  last  time  three  striding  person¬ 
alities:  Webstar  from  the  industrial  North,  Calhoun  from  the 
planting  South,  and  ClaJ/" from  the  borderland  between  the  re¬ 
gions.  For  nearly  forty  years  these  three  men  had  been  political 
leaders.  All  had  grown  old  and  gray  in  political  service.  Calhoun 
was  already  broken  in  health  and  in  a  few  months  was  to  be  borne 
to  his  grave.  Clay  and  Webster  had  but  two  more  years  to  live. 

Experience,  learning,  statecraft,  oratory — all  these  things 
they  now  marshaled  in  a  mighty  effort  to  calm  the  quarreling 
household.  On  January  29,  1850,  Clay  offered  a  compromise 
to  the  Senate.  A  few  days  later,  in  a  powerful  oration,  he  made 
a  passionate  appeal  for  a  union  of  American  hearts  through 
mutual  sacrifices.  But  Calhoun  demancjed  for  the  planting 
South  the  full  measure  of  its  claims :  equal  rights  in  the  territories 
won  by  common  blood ;  the  return  of  runaway  slaves  as  required 
by  the  Constitution;  the  suppression  of  abolitionists;  and  the 
restoration  of  the  balance  of  power  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  amazement  of  many 
New  Englanders,  in  his  notable  “Seventh  of  March  Speech,” 
condemned  the  attempt  of  Wilmot  to  forbid  slavery  in  the 
regions  taken  from  Mexico,  agreed  with  the  South  that  the 
fugitive  slave  provision  should  be  enforced,  denounced  the 
abolitionists,  and  made  a  fervid  plea  for  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union. 

Another  Compromise  Is  Reached  (1850).  The  results  of  the 
debate  were  a  series  of  laws  signed  in  September,  1850,  by 
President  Millard  Fillmore,  who  had  taken  office  a  few  months 
earlier  on  the  death  of  Zachary  Taylor.  By  these  acts,  known 
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as  the  Great  Compromise,  politicians  on  both  sides  seemed 
appeased.  In  deference  to  the  North,  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  forbidden,  although  slavery  itself  was 
still  permitted  there.  To  the  South  was  given  a  new  fugitive 
slave  law,  more  drastic  in  letter  and  spirit,  to  be  enforced  by 
federal  officers  instead  of  local  authorities,  such  as  sheriffs  and 
constables.  The  act  provided  that  a  master  or  his  agents,  merely 
by  filing  claims,  might  seize  a  fugitive  without  granting  him 
the  right  to  have  a  jury  trial,  to  give  testimony  on  his  own 
behalf,  or  to  call  witnesses.  Anybody  who  interfered  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  was  liable  to  heavy  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment.  So  far  the  South  had  the  better  of  the  bargain. 

But  what  was  done  with  the  new  territory  in  the  West?  Here 
neither  side  won  definitely.  Congress  did  not  decide  for  or  against 
slavery  in  the  West.  It  merely  organized  the  territories  of 
New  Mexico  and  Utah,  declaring  that  when  states  were  formed 
in  those  regions  they  might  come  into  the  Union  “with  or  without 
slavery  as  their  constitutions  may  provide  at  the  time  of  their 
admission.”  Thus  while  the  Wilmot  doctrine  was  rejected, 
slavery  was  not  guaranteed  to  planters  moving  toward  the  West. 
And  California  was  immediately  taken  into  the  Union  as  a  free 
state. 

Voters  Endorse  the  Great  Compromise  (1852).  Judging  by  the 
election  of  1852,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  rejoiced  in  the  settlement  reached  two  years  before.  Both 
parties,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  endorsed  the  fugitive  slave  law 
and  approved  the  Great  Compromise.  The  Democrats,  with 
General  Franklin  Pierce,  a  minor  figure  in  the  Mexican  war,  as 
their  candidate  for  President,  swept  the  country  against  the 
hero  of  the  Mexican  war,  General  Winfield  Scott,  on  whom  the 
Whigs  had  staked  their  hopes.  Even  Webster,  broken  with 
grief  at  his  failure  to  receive  the  nomination,  advised  his  friends 
to  vote  for  Pierce  and  turned  away  from  politics.  The  election 
results  seemed  to  prove  that  everybody,  save  a  handful  of  agi¬ 
tators,  looked  upon  the  recent  compromise  as  the  end  of  the 
trouble.  “The  people,  especially  the  businessmen  of  the  coun¬ 
try,”  says  the  historian  Elson,  “were  utterly  weary  of  the  agita- 
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tion  and  they  gave  their  suffrages  to  the  party  that  promised 
them  rest.”  The  Free  Soil  party,  which  attacked  slavery  as  “a 
sin  against  God  and  a  crime  against  man”  and  advocated  free¬ 
dom  for  the  territories,  failed  to  carry  a  single  state.  In  fact 
it  polled  fewer  votes  than  it  had  four  years  earlier — 156,000 
as  against  nearly  3,000,000,  the  combined  vote  of  the  Whigs 
and  Democrats.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  President 
JPierce.  surrounded  in  his  Cabinet  by  strong  Southern  sympa¬ 
thizers,  promised  an  end  to  slavery  agitation. 

The  Old  Conflict  Reopens 

Abolitionists  Continue  Their  Attacks.  President  Pierce’s 
promise  to  stop  the  agitation  against  slavery  was  easier  to  make 
than  to  fulfill.  Indeed  the  attempt  to  execute  one  measure  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Compromise — the  fugitive  slave  law — actually 
added  to  the  uproar  over  slavery.  Framed  to  aid  the  planters, 
it  helped  to  overthrow  them  by  bringing  the  issue  of  slavery  to 
the  very  doors  of  Northern  homes.  Slavery  five  hundred  miles 
away  on  a  Louisiana  plantation  was  so  remote  that  only  the 
most  excitable  Northern  abolitionists  could  keep  up  a  constant 
rage  against  it.  On  the  other  hand,  “ slave  catching,”  “man 
hunting,”  by  federal  officers  on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  or  Milwaukee  and  in  the  hamlets 
and  villages  of  the  wide-stretching  country  districts  of  the  North 
was  another  matter.  It  carried  the  most  odious  aspects  of 
slavery  straight  to  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  otherwise 
might  have  remained  indifferent  to  the  system  as  no  concern  of 
theirs.  Law-abiding  merchants,  mechanics,  farmers,  and  house¬ 
wives  now  saw  peaceful  Negroes,  who  had  resided  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhoods  perhaps  for  years,  torn  away  by  federal  officers  and 
borne  back  to  bondage.  Immediately  mere  spectators  were 
transformed  into  enemies  of  the  law  and  of  the  system  which  it 
protected.  They  helped  slaves  to  escape;  they  snatched  them 
away  from  officers  who  had  captured  them;  they  broke  jails 
open  and  sent  imprisoned  fugitives  to  Canada. 

Aid  Is  Given  to  Fugitive  Slaves.  Assistance  to  runaway  slaves, 
always  more  or  less  common  in  the  North,  was  by  this  time  well 
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organized.  Regular  routes,  known  as  “  underground  railways,” 
were  laid  out  across  the  free  states  into  Canada,  and  trusted 
advocates  of  freedom  maintained  “underground  stations” 
where  fugitives  were  concealed  in  the  daytime  between  their 
long  night  journeys.  Funds  were  raised  and  secret  agents  sent 
into  the  South  to  help  Negroes  to  flee.  One  Negro  woman, 
Harriet  Tubman,  “the  Moses  of  her  people,”  with  headquarters 
at  Philadelphia,  is  accredited  with  nineteen  such  invasions  into 
slave  territory  and  the  emancipation  of  three  hundred  Negroes. 
Those  who  worked  at  this  business  were  in  constant  peril.  One 
underground  operator,  Calvin  Fairbank,  spent  nearly  twenty 
years  in  prison  for  aiding  fugitives  to  escape  from  the  South.  Yet 
perils  and  prisons  did  not  stay  the  determined  men  and  women 
who  undertook  this  work. 

A  Novelist  Dramatizes  the  Struggle.  From  stories  of  adven¬ 
ture  along  the  underground  railways  came  some  of  the  scenes 
and  themes  of  the  novel  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,”  published  in  1852,  two  years  after  the  Great 
Compromise.  Drawing  heavily  upon  her  imagination,  Mrs.  Stowe 
set  forth  the  worst  features  of  slavery  in  vivid  word-pictures  that 
caught  and  held  the  attention  of  millions  of  readers.  Though 
the  book  was  in  many  ways  unfair  to  the  South  and  was  de¬ 
nounced  by  Southerners  as  a  hideous  distortion  of  the  truth,  it 
was  quickly  dramatized  and  played  in  every  city  and  town 
throughout  the  North.  Topsy,  Little  Eva,  Uncle  Tom,  the 
fleeing  slave,  Eliza  Harris,  and  the  slave  driver,  Simon  Legree, 
with  his  baying  bloodhounds,  became  living  specters  in  many  a 
home  that  sought  to  bar  the  door  to  the  “unpleasant  and  irritat¬ 
ing  business  of  slavery  agitation.” 

Democrats  Strike  Back  by  Repealing  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise.  Nevertheless  practical  men  thought  it  hardly  worth 
their  while  to  take  notice  of  the  petty  agitation  carried  on  by  a 
few  abolitionists,  an  occasional  riot  over  fugitive  slaves,  or  the 
vogue  of  a  popular  novel.  In  fact  encouraged  by  the  election 
of  1852,  proslavery  congressmen  grew  so  bold  that  they  now 
dared  to  repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise  prohibiting  slavery 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Louisiana  territory.  The  leader  in 
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this  enterprise  was  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Democratic  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  the  occasion  for  his  action  was  a  demand  for 
the  formation  of  territorial  governments  in  the  regions  west  of 
Iowa  and  Missouri. 

Like  Clay  and  Webster  before  him,  Douglas  was  consumed 

by  an  ambition  to  become 
President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  reach  his 
goal  it  was  necessary  to 
win  strong  support  in  the 
South.  This  he  undertook 
to  do  by  paving  the  way 
for  slavery  in  a  great  sec¬ 
tion  dedicated  to  freedom 
by  a  compromise  more 
than  thirty  years  old.  On 
January  4,  1854,  he  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  a  bill 
organizing  the  Nebraska 
territory  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  people 
might  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  would  have  slavery  or 
not.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  “squatter  sovereignty” — let  the 
“squatters”  or  settlers  choose  slavery  or  freedom  as  they  will. 

After  a  heated  debate,  in  which  Douglas  was  forced  to  accept 
amendments  to  his  proposal,  a  bill  known  to  history  as  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  became  a  law  on  May  30.  This  act  created 
two  territories,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  provided  that  they 
or  territories  formed  out  of  them  could  come  into  the  Union 
“with  or  without  slavery  as  their  constitution  might  prescribe 
at  the  time  of  their  admission.”  The  law  went  on  to  declare  the 
Missouri  Compromise  null  and  void.  Thus  by  a  single  stroke  the 
very  heart  of  the  American  continent,  devoted  to  freedom  by  a 
solemn  agreement  between  North  and  South,  was  thrown  open 
to  slavery,  and  at  once  a  desperate  struggle  began  between 
slaveowners  and  the  advocates  of  liberty  to  see  which  side  could 
get  possession  of  Kansas  first. 
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Northerners  Retaliate.  If  Douglas  fancied  that  Northern 
people  would  receive  the  overthrow  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
in  silence,  he  quickly  learned  his  error.  A  blast  of  indignation, 
terrific  in  its  fury,  swept  from  Maine  to  Iowa.  Staid  Boston 
hanged  him  in  effigy  with  an  inscription — “  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
author  of  the  infamous  Nebraska  bill:  the  Benedict  Arnold  of 


1854.”  City  after  city  burned  him  in  effigy  until,  as  he  himself 
said,  he  could  travel  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Chicago  in  the 
light  of  the  fires.  Thousands  of  Whigs  and  Free-Soil  Democrats 
declared  that  the  startling  measure  showed  an  evident  resolve 
on  the  part  of  the  planters  to  rule  the  whole  country,  and  they 
deserted  the  parties  which  had  sanctioned  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill.  By  the  abolitionists  it  was  viewed  as  an  act  of  defiance.  It 
set  an  issue  even  for  the  moderate  and  timid  who  had  been  un¬ 
moved  by  the  orations  over  slavery  in  the  Far  South.  Had  the 
time  come  to  settle  the  question  whether  slavery  was  to  be  con¬ 
fined  within  its  existing  boundaries  or  be  allowed  to  spread  all 
over  the  West,  perhaps  everywhere  in  the  United  States?  Within 
that  question  was  hidden  another:  Shall  the  planting  South  or 
the  industrial  and  farming  North  govern  the  nation? 
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A  Third  Party  Wins  in  the  Struggle  for  Power 

The  Republican  Party  Is  Formed.  Events  of  terrible  sig¬ 
nificance,  coming  swiftly,  lashed  the  country  like  a  ship  before 
a  gale  straight  into  violence.  The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  made 
breaches  in  the  old  parties  and  called  into  being  the  Republican 
party.  While  the  bill  was  pending  in  Congress,  many  Northern 
Whigs  and  Democrats  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
formation  of  a  new  party,  determined  to  keep  slaves  out  of  the 
territories,  must  follow  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
Several  places  claim  to  be  the  Republican  birthplace;  but  most 
historians  agree  that  it  was  Ripon,  Wisconsin.  In  that  town  a 
mass  meeting  of  Whigs  and  Democrats  assembled  in  February, 
1854,  and  resolved  to  form  an  independent  party  if  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  should  pass.  At  a  second  meeting  called  after 
Congress  enacted  the  law,  a  fusion  committee  representing 
Whigs,  Free  Soilers,  and  Democrats  was  formed  and  the  name 
Republican — the  name  of  Jefferson’s  party — was  selected. 
Throughout  the  country  similar  meetings  were  held  and  political 
committees  were  organized. 

When  the  presidential  campaign  of  1856  opened,  the  Repub¬ 
licans  entered  the  contest.  They  held  a  national  convention  in 
Philadelphia,  drew  up  a  platform  opposing  the  extension  of 
slavery  in  the  territories,  and  nominated  for  the  presidency 
John  C.  Fremont,  the  popular  explorer.  Longfellow,  Washington 
Irving,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  George 
William  Curtis,  and  other  men  of  letters  went  over  to  the  new 
party;  and  1,341,264  votes  were  rolled  up  for  “free  labor,  free 
speech,  free  men,  free  Kansas,  and  Fremont.”  This  was  many 
times  the  Free-Soil  vote  of  four  years  before,  but  the  Democrats 
won  a  decisive  victory.  Their  candidate,  James  Buchanan  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  174  to  1 14  electors. 

Republicans  Assail  the  Dred  Scott  Decision  (1857).  In  his 
inaugural  address,  Buchanan  vaguely  hinted  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  would  soon  settle  one  of  the  questions 
affecting  slavery  in  the  territories.  This  was  a  reference  to  the 
Dred  Scott  case  then  pending.  Scott  was  a  slave  who  had  been 
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Photograph  by  Ewing  Galloway 

The  Supreme-Court  House  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

One  of  the  buildings  recently  erected  to  house  the  government  departments 

for  his  liberty  on  the  ground  that  residence  in  the  free  territory 
had  made  him  free.  This  raised  the  question  whether  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise  prohibiting  slavery  north  of  36°  30'  was  really 
legal  after  all — that  is,  authorized  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

I  The  Court  might  have  avoided  answering  it  by  saying  that, 
even  though  Scott  was  free  in  the  territory,  he  became  a  slave 
again  in  Missouri  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  that  state.  The  Court, 
however,  faced  the  issue  squarely.  It  held  that  Scott  had  not 

I 


taken  by  his  master  into  the  upper  Louisiana  territory  where 
freedom  had  been  established  by  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and 
then  carried  back  into  his  old  state  of  Missouri.  He  brought  suit 
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been  free  anywhere  and  that,  besides,  the  Missouri  Compromise 
violated  the  Constitution  and  was  null  and  void. 

The  decision  was  a  triumph  for  the  South.  It  declared  that 
Congress  had  no  power  to  prevent  slavery  in  the  territories. 
Under  the  decree  of  the  highest  court  in  the  land,  that  could 
be  done  only  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  re¬ 
quired  a  two-thirds  vote  in  Congress  and  the  approval  of  three 
fourths  of  the  states.  Obviously  such  an  amendment  was  im¬ 
possible — the  Southern  states  had  too  many  votes;  but  the 
Republicans  were  not  daunted.  “We  know,”  said  Lincoln,  “the 
Court  that  made  it  has  often  overruled  its  own  decisions  and  we 
shall  do  what  we  can  to  have  it  overrule  this.”  Legislatures  of 
Northern  states  passed  resolutions  condemning  the  decision, 
and  the  Republican  platform  of  i860  characterized  the  theory 
that  the  Constitution  permitted  slavery  in  the  territories  as 
“a  dangerous  political  heresy  at  variance  with  the  explicit 
provisions  of  that  instrument  itself  .  .  .  with  legislative  and 
judicial  precedent  .  .  .  revolutionary  in  tendency  and  subver¬ 
sive  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country.” 

Reduction  of  the  Tariff  Strengthens  Republican  Forces.  En¬ 
couraged  by  their  victory  in  the  election  of  1856,  Democrats  in 
Congress  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  cut  down  the  pro¬ 
tective  tariff,  so  long  regarded  as  a  drain  on  Southern  pockets. 
So  in  March,  1857,  Congress  passed  a  new  revenue  act  which 
increased  the  number  of  articles  admitted  to  the  country  free  of 
all  tax  and  lowered  the  rates  on  many  other  commodities.  Al¬ 
though  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  not  strictly 
on  party  lines,  there  was  no  doubt  where  the  South  stood.  Sixty 
Representatives  from  that  section  voted  for  tariff  reduction  and 
only  two  against  it.  Revealing  signs  of  change,  a  majority  of 
the  Representatives  from  the  agrarian  West  and  Northwest  voted 
against  reduction.  The  new  line-up  of  parties  was  sharpening,  and 
the  Republicans  took  advantage  of  the  quarrel  over  tariff  reduc¬ 
tions.  They  veered  in  the  direction  of  protection  for  American  in¬ 
dustries  and  thus  gathered  more  recruits  from  the  industrial  regions. 

The  Panic  of  1857  Adds  Voters  to  Republican  Ranks.  The  ink 
was  scarcely  dry  on  the  new  tariff  act  when  another  business 
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panic  broke.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  that  year  fourteen 
railroad  corporations,  including  the  Erie,  Michigan  Central,  and 
Illinois  Central,  failed  to  pay  their  bills;  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  some  of  the  largest  and  strongest  in  the  North,  closed 
their  doors.  Stocks  and  bonds  fell  in  a  crash  on  the  markets; 
manufacturing  was  paralyzed;  tens  of  thousands  of  working 
people  were  thrown  out  of  employment;  “ hunger  meetings”  of 
idle  men  were  held  in  the  cities  and  banners  were  flung  out  bear¬ 
ing  the  inscription:  “We  want  bread.”  New  York  workingmen 
threatened  to  invade  the  chamber  of  the  city  council,  to  demand 
“work  or  bread,”  and  the  frightened  mayor  called  for  the  police 
and  soldiers.  For  this  distressing  state  of  affairs  many  remedies 
were  offered;  none  with  more  zeal  and  persistence  than  the 
proposal  for  the  stricter  protection  of  business  by  means  of  a 
higher  tariff  on  European  goods.  Those  who  attributed  the 
panic  to  foreign  undercutting  of  American  prices  placed  the 
entire  blame  on  the  law  of  March,  1857 — the  Democratic  measure 
reducing  the  customs  rates.  In  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
the  North  this  was  called  a  “Democratic  assault  on  business.” 
So  the  same  commercial  issue  which  had  rent  the  country  since 
the  origin  of  the  republic  raised  its  scarehead  still — at  a  time 
when  the  slavery  fever  was  most  acute. 

A  Republican  Leader,  Lincoln,  Debates  with  a  Democratic 
Spokesman,  Douglas.  The  following  year  this  sectional  strife 
found  expression  in  a  series  of  debates  held  in  Illinois  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  both  candidates  for  the  United 
States  Senate.  At  the  opening  of  his  campaign  Lincoln  had 
made  a  statement  that  challenged  every  voter:  “A  house  divided 
j  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  government  cannot 
I  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.”  In  another  address 
j  he  had  accused  Douglas,  Buchanan,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
|  acting  in  secret  to  spread  ^slavery  over  the  continent.  These 
;  daring  statements  aroused  Douglas,  who  was  making  his  cam- 
!  paign  on  the  doctrine  of  squaTteUsovereignty — that  is,  the  right 
;  of  the  people  of  each  territory  “to  vote  slavery  up  or  down.” 
After  a  few  long-distance  exchanges,  the  candidates  agreed  to 
meet  face  to  face  and  discuss  the  issues  before  the  people.  Never 
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had  such  crowds  been  seen  at  political  meetings  in  Illinois. 
Farmers  deserted  their  plows,  smiths  their  forges,  and  house¬ 
wives  their  baking  to  hear  “Honest  Abe”  and  “The  Little 
Giant  ”  talk  on  the  slavery  question. 

During  the  discussion  Lincoln  clearly  defined  his  position.  He 
accepted  the  idea  that  the  South  was  entitled  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  a  fair  fugitive  slave  law.  He  hoped  that  there  might 
be  no  new  slave  states;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  Congress 
could  exclude  the  people  of  a  territory  from  the  Union  even 
though  they  saw  fit  to  adopt  a  constitution  legalizing  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  slaves.  Such  were  Lincoln’s  concessions  to  the  South. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  favored  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  territories,  by  act  of  Congress. 

Moreover  he  “drove  Douglas  into  a  corner,”  as  debaters  say, 
by  asking  him  how  he  squared  “squatter  sovereignty”  with  the 
Dred  Scott  decision;  how,  in  other  words,  could  the  people  of  a 
territory  vote  slavery  down  when  the  Court  had  declared  that 
even  Congress,  which  had  superior  powers  in  governing  terri¬ 
tories,  could  not  do  it  under  the  Constitution?  To  this  question 
Douglas  replied  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  territory,  by  “un¬ 
friendly  legislation,”  might  make  property  in  slaves  insecure  and 
thus  destroy  slavery  itself.  In  spite  of  his  loose  argument  on  this 
point  Douglas  won  the  election  to  the  Senate;  but  Lincoln,  lifted 
into  national  fame  by  the  debates,  beat  him  in  the  campaign  for 
President  two  years  later. 

John  Brown  Tries  to  Make  a  Slave  Revolt.  Not  long  after 
the  debaters  closed  their  battle  of  words,  the  country  was  startled 
by  something  more  serious  than  verbal  disputes.  Inflamed  by  a 
hatred  for  slavery  in  itself,  John  Brown,  a  grim  and  resolute 
man,  turned  from  agitation  to  violence.  “These  men  are  all 
talk;  what  is  needed  is  action — action!”  he  once  exclaimed  after 
listening  to  oratory  on  slavery.  While  Northerners  and  South¬ 
erners  were  struggling  for  the  possession  of  Kansas  he  had  hurried 
to  the  frontier,  gun  and  dagger  in  hand,  to  help  expel  slave¬ 
owners  from  the  free  soil  of  the  West.  There  he  committed  deeds 
of  such  ferocity  that  he  was  outlawed  and  a  price  put  on  his  head. 
Still  he  kept  on  the  path  of  “action.” 
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Aided  by  funds  from  Northern  sympathizers,  he  gathered  a 
small  band  of  his  followers  around  him,  saying  to  them:  “If 
God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?”  In  the  autumn  of  1859 
he  went  into  Virginia,  hoping,  as  he  explained,  “to  effect  a 


From  Ewing  Galloway 

Harper’s  Ferry  Today 


mighty  conquest  even  though  it  be  like  the  last  victory  of  Sam¬ 
son.”  He  seized  the  government  armory  at  Harper’s  Ferry, 
declared  free  the  slaves  whom  he  found  there,  and  called  upon 
them  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  liberty.  But  his  hope 
was  as  forlorn  as  it  was  desperate.  Armed  troops  came  down 
upon  him  and,  after  a  hard  battle,  captured  him.  Tried  for  trea- 
|  son,  Brown  was  sentenced  to  death.  To  pleas  for  clemency  based 
on  the  ground  that  the  prisoner  was  simply  a  lunatic,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia  turned  a  deaf  ear.  “This  is  a  beautiful  coun¬ 
try,”  said  the  condemned  man,  glancing  upward  to  the  eternal 
hills  on  his  way  to  the  gallows,  as  calmly  as  if  he  were  returning 
home  from  a  long  journey.  “So  perish  all  such  enemies  of  Vir- 
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ginia,  all  such  enemies  of  the  Union,  all  such  foes  of  the  human 
race!”  solemnly  announced  the  executioner  as  he  fulfilled  the 
judgment  of  the  law. 

John  Brown’s  raid  and  its  grim  ending  made  a  national  sensa¬ 
tion.  Abolitionists  looked  upon  Brown  as  a  martyr  and  tolled 
funeral  bells  on  the  day  of  his  execution.  Longfellow  wrote  in  his 
diary:  “This  will  be  a  great  day  in  our  history;  the  date  of  a  new 
revolution  as  much  needed  as  the  old  one.”  Southerners,  for 
example  Jefferson  Davis,  saw  in  the  affair  “the  invasion  of  a 
state  by  a  murderous  gang  of  abolitionists  bent  on  inciting  slaves 
to  murder  helpless  women  and  children” — a  crime  for  which 
the  leader  had  met  a  felon’s  death.  Lincoln  spoke  of  the  raid  as 
absurd,  as  the  deed  of  an  enthusiast  who  had  brooded  over  the 
oppression  of  a  people  until  he  fancied  himself  commissioned  by 
heaven  to  liberate  them — an  attempt  which  ended  in  “little 
else  than  his  own  execution.”  To  regular  Republicans  as  a  whole, 
the  event  was  very  embarrassing.  They  were  taunted  by  the 
Democrats  with  responsibility  for  the  deed.  Douglas  declared 
it  to  be  his  “firm  and  deliberate  conviction  that  the  Harper’s 
Ferry  crime  was  the  natural,  logical,  inevitable  result  of  the 
doctrines  and  teachings  of  the  Republican  party.”  So  per¬ 
sistent  were  attacks  of  this  character  that  the  Republicans 
in  i860  denounced  Brown’s  raid  “as  among  the  gravest  of 
crimes.” 

The  Democratic  Party  Splits  in  i860.  When  the  Democratic 
convention  met  at  Charleston  in  the  spring  of  i860,  a  few  months 
after  Brown’s  execution,  its  members  knew  that  there  was  danger 
ahead.  Between  the  extreme  slavery  advocates  of  the  Far  South 
and  the  so-called  proslavery  Democrats  of  the  Douglas  type,  a 
chasm  yawned  which  no  appeals  to  party  loyalty  could  bridge. 
Coming  from  the  West,  Douglas  knew  that,  while  the  North  was 
not  abolitionist,  it  stood  positively  against  an  extension  of 
slavery  into  the  territories  by  act  of  Congress;  that  squatter 
sovereignty  was  the  mildest  kind  of  compromise  acceptable  to  the 
farmers  whose  votes  could  decide  the  election.  But  Southern 
leaders  would  not  accept  his  opinion.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  re¬ 
fused  to  palter  with  any  plan  built  on  the  proposition  that 
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slavery  was  in  itself  an  evil.  He  ridiculed  Northern  Democrats 
for  taking  the  ground  that  slavery  was  wrong  and  then  saying 
that  nothing  could  be  done  about  it.  That,  he  said,  was  the  fatal 
error — the  cause  of  all  discord,  the  source  of  “Black  Repub¬ 
licanism  ”  as  well  as  squatter  sovereignty.  The  command  was 
thus  given  to  the. Northern  delegates:  “You  must  not  apologize 
for  slavery;  you  must  declare  it  right;  you  must  advocate  its 
extension.”  The  demand,  so  bluntly  put,  was  as  bluntly  an¬ 
swered.  “Gentlemen  of  the  South,”  responded  a  delegate  from 
Ohio,  “you  mistake  us.  You  mistake  us.  We  will  not  do  it!” 

For  ten  days  the  Charleston  convention  wrangled  over  a  plat¬ 
form  and  balloted  for  the  nomination  of  a  candidate.  Though 
in  the  lead,  Douglas  could  not  get  the  two-thirds  vote  required 
for  victory.  More  than  fifty  times  the  roll  of  the  delegates  was 
called  without  a  decision.  Then  in  sheer  desperation  the  conven¬ 
tion  adjourned  to  meet  later  in  Baltimore.  But  the  interval  did 
not  cool  the  temper  of  its  members.  When  they  again  assembled, 
passions  ran  as  high  as  ever.  So  finally  the  uncompromising 
delegates  from  the  South  withdrew  to  Richmond,  nominated 
John  C.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky  for  President,  and  put  forth  a 
platform  favoring  the  extension  of  slavery  to  the  territories  and 
asserting  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  protect  it  there. 
The  delegates  who  stayed  at  Baltimore  nominated  Douglas  and 
endorsed  his  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty.  The  Democratic 
party  was  split  asunder. 

Conservatives  Try  Compromise  Again.  While  the  Democratic 
party  was  being  disrupted,  a  fragment  of  the  former  Whig  party, 
known  as  the  Constitutional  Unionists,  held  a  convention  at 
Baltimore  and  selected  its  national  candidates:  John  Bell  from 
Tennessee  and  Edward  Everett  from  Massachusetts.  No  hot¬ 
heads  were  in  control  of  this  political  assembly.  It  was  mainly 
1  composed  of  aged  men  whose  views  were  those  of  Clay  and 
Webster,  astute  compromisers  of  the  past.  In  their  platform 
they  sought  to  extinguish  the  evil  spirit  of  sectionalism  by  in¬ 
viting  their  fellow  citizens  to  “support  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  the  Union  of  the  states,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws.”  The  party  that  campaigned  on  this  pacific  sentiment 
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drew  only  laughter  from  the  Democrats  and  scorn  from  the 
Republicans.  It  polled  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  votes. 

The  Republicans  Triumph.  With  the  Democrats  split  into 
factions  the  Republican  party  now  thought  that  it  was  on  the 
high  road  to  success  at  last.  New  and  powerful  recruits  were 
found  when  its  convention  met  at  Chicago.  Advocates  of  a  high 
protective  tariff  and  friends  of  free  homesteads  for  farmers  and 
workingmen  mingled  with  foes  of  slavery.  Still  firm  in  their 
opposition  to  slavery  in  the  territories,  the  Republicans  also 
took  a  stand  at  this  hour  on  the  homestead  issue,  which  had 
long  been  merely  a  matter  of  debate.  They  declared  definitely  in 
favor  of  giving  public  lands  away  to  actual  settlers  in  farms  of 
moderate  size.  They  also  approved  customs  duties  designed  “to' 
encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
whole  country.”  Their  platform  was  greeted  with  cheers  which, 
according  to  the  stenographic  report  of  the  convention,  became 
especially  loud  when  the  protective  tariff  and  homestead  planks 
were  read. 

Having  skillfully  made  a  platform  to  unite  the  North  in  opposi¬ 
tion  both  to  slavery  and  to  the  planting  system,  the  Republicans 
were  careful  in  their  selection  of  a  candidate.  The  tariff  plank 
might  carry  Pennsylvania;  but  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  were 
equally  essential  to  success  at  the  polls.  The  southern  counties  of 
these  states  were  filled  with  immigrants  from  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Kentucky  who,  even  if  they  had  no  love  for  slavery, 
certainly  had  none  for  abolition.  Moreover,  having  taken  part 
in  the  fight  on  the  United  States  Bank  in  Andrew  Jackson’s  day, 
they  were  suspicious  of  men  from  the  East  who  wanted  to  re¬ 
establish  the  Bank.  Accordingly,  they  did  not  favor  the  candidacy 
of  William  H.  Seward,  the  Republican  Senator  and  “favorite 
son  ”  of  New  York. 

After  much  discussing  and  trading  of  votes,  the  convention 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  was  the 
most  “available”  candidate.  He  was  of  Southern  origin,  born  in 
Kentucky  in  1809 — a  fact  that  helped  him  in  the  campaign  in  the 
Ohio  Valley.  He  was  a  man  of  the  soil,  the  son  of  poor  frontier 
parents,  a  pioneer  who  in  his  youth  had  labored  in  field  and 
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forest,  celebrated  far  and  wide  as  “honest  Abe  the  rail-splitter” — 
a  good  point  in  appealing  to  Jackson  Democrats.  It  was  well 
known  that,  while  he  disliked  slavery,  he  was  no  abolitionist.  He 
had  come  dangerously  near  to  radicalism  in  his  “  house-divided- 
against-itself  ”  speech,  but  he  had  never  committed  himself  to 
Seward’s  doctrine  that  there  was  a  “higher  law”  than  the  Con¬ 
stitution  dedicating  the  territories  to  freedom.  Slavery  in  the 
South  he  tolerated  as  a  fact;  slavery  in  the  territories  he  opposed 
with  all  his  strength.  Moderates  could  accept  him,  while  aboli¬ 
tionists,  too  few  to  be  taken  seriously,  could  be  disregarded.  Of 
Lincoln’s  sincerity  there  could  be  no  doubt.  He  was  a  speaker 
and  writer  of  singular  power.  By  the  use  of  direct  and  homely 
language,  he  appealed  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who 
heard  him  speak  or  read  his  printed  words.  He  had  gone  far 
enough  in  his  opposition  to  slavery;  but  not  too  far  for  “good 
politics.”  He  was  the  man  of  the  hour!  Amid  lusty  cheers  from 
ten  thousand  throats,  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the  presidency 
by  the  Republican  convention.  In  the  ensuing  election  he  carried 
all  the  free  states  except  New  Jersey. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  Why  was  it  impossible  to  keep  the  slavery  question  out  of 
national  politics? 

2.  Trace  the  decline  of  slavery  in  the  North  and  the  rise  of  early 
opposition  to  slavery. 

3.  Contrast  the  early  opposition  to  slavery  with  abolitionism. 

4.  Describe  the  decline  of  antislavery  sentiment  in  the  South. 

5.  On  what  grounds  did  Calhoun  defend  slavery? 

6.  Show  the  strength  of  Southern  interests  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

7.  Review  the  compromises  of  1820  and  1833. 

8.  What  was  the  “Wilmot  Proviso”? 

9.  State  the  terms  of  the  Compromise  of  1850  and  explain  its 
failure. 

10.  Account  for  the  rise  of  the  Republican  party.  What  party 
had  used  the  title  before? 

11.  How  did  the  Dred  Scott  decision  become  a  political  issue? 
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12.  What  were  some  of  the  points  brought  out  in  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates? 

13.  Describe  the  party  divisions  in  i860. 

14.  What  were  the  main  planks  in  the  Republican  platform? 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  Early  Southern  leaders  believed  that  slavery  was  contrary  to 
the  democratic  ideal.  (2)  Economic  conditions  in  the  North  were  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  use  of  slave  labor  on  a  large  scale.  (3)  The  Com¬ 
promise  of  1850  represented  “a  fair  balance  of  interests.”  (4)  The 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  proved  to  be  an  injury  to  South¬ 
ern  interests.  (5)  The  fugitive  slave  law  helped  to  defeat  its  own 
purposes.  (6)  Lincoln  was  not  an  abolitionist.  (7)  Popular  opinion 
was  divided  four  ways  in  i860. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  POLITICAL  DEBATE  PASSES  INTO  THE 
VIOLENCE  OF  WAR 

Southern  States  Seek  Independence 

For  a  Time  the  Union  Trembles  in  the  Balance.  Although 
Lincoln  was  victorious  in  the  election  of  i860,  the  meaning  of  the 
victory  was  uncertain.  The  Republican  party  was  merely  pledged 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  territories — not  to  interference 
with  it  in  the  states  where  it  was  already  lawful.  Moreover  the 
results  of  the  election  were  confusing.  No  party  had  won  a 
majority.  Lincoln  had  received  only  1,800,000  votes  as  against 
2,800,000  cast  for  his  three  opponents.  The  strong  proslavery 
candidate  had  polled  only  850,000  votes.  The  combined  votes 
cast  for  the  two  more  moderate  candidates,  Douglas  and  Bell, 
had  exceeded  the  total  received  by  Lincoln,  the  victor.  In 
other  words,  in  the  election  of  i860  popular  sentiment  was  against 
the  extremists  on  both  sides  and  it  was  not  positively  in  favor 
of  any  specific  measures  touching  slavery,  the  tariff,  or  home¬ 
steads.  What,  therefore,  was  the  new  Republican  administration 
to  do?  What  were  the  planters  to  do?  All  previous  disputes 
had  been  settled,  without  bloodshed,  by  compromises.  Could  a 
new  compromise  be  made  and  an  armed  conflict  avoided?  The 
popular  vote  seemed  to  point  in  the  direction  of  another  pacific 
adjustment  of  the  pending  controversy.  But  events  turned  out 
otherwise. 

Southern  Leaders  Call  for  Secession.  While  many  Southern 
leaders  urged  caution,  others  decided  against  making  any  more 
compromises  and  in  favor  of  taking  their  states  out  of  the  Union. 
4n  this  way  they  hoped  to  win  the  right  to  govern  their  affairs 
without  any  more  interference  from  the  North.  They  believed 
that  the  time  had  come  to  stop  bargaining  with  representatives 
of  the  North.  “The  irrepressible  conflict  is  about  to  be  visited 
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upon  us  through  the  Black  Republican  nominee  and  his  fanatical, 
diabolical  Republican  party,”  ran  an  address  to  the  voters  of 
South  Carolina  during  the  campaign  of  i860.  If  that  calamity 
comes  to  pass,  declared  the  governor  of  the  state,  our  answer 
will  be  a  declaration  of  independence.  In  a  short  time  the  suspense 
was  over;  news  of  Lincoln’s  election  came  speeding  over  the 


A  Secession  Meeting 

telegraph  wires.  Prepared  for  the  event,  the  editor  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  “Mercury”  unfurled  the  flag  of  his  state  amid  loud  cheers 
from  throngs  in  the  streets.  Then  he  seized  his  pen  and  wrote: 
“The  tea  has  been  thrown  overboard;  the  revolution  of  i860 
has  been  initiated.” 

Southern  States  Secede  from  the  Union.  Soon  afterward  the 
legislature  of  South  Carolina  called  on  the  voters  to  elect  a  state 
convention.  When  it  assembled  in  December,  the  convention 
voted  as  one  man  to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  Bells  were  rung 
exultantly,  the  roar  of  cannon  carried  the  news  to  outlying  coun- 
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ties,  and  fireworks  lighted  up  the  heavens.  The  crisis  so  long 
expected  had  come  at  last;  even  the  conservatives  who  had 
prayed  that  they  might  escape  a  break  with  the  Union  greeted 
it  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  if  secession  had  settled  everything. 

South  Carolina  then  sent  forth  an  appeal  to  her  sister  states — 
states  that  had  in  Jackson’s  day  repudiated  nullification  as 
leading  to  “the  dissolution  of  the  Union.”  The  answer  which 
came  this  time  was  in  a  different  tone.  Scarcely  a  month  had 
elapsed  when  five  other  states — Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana — had  broken  their  political  tie  with 
the  North.  In  February,  Texas  followed.  Virginia,  hesitating 
until  after  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  seceded  in  April;  but 
fifty-five  of  its  one  hundred  forty-three  delegates  voted  against 
this  action  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  creation  of  the  new 
state  of  West  Virginia,  which  Congress  admitted  to  the  Union 
in  i863/~Tn~'May,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee 
announced  their  independence.  In  taking  this  step  leaders  in 
secession  held  that  they  were  acting  rightfully,  according  to  the 
theory  that  the  Constitution  was  a  compact  among  free  and 
independent  states,  from  which  each  could  withdraw  at  any  time. 

A  Southern  Confederacy  Is  Formed.  Replying  to  a  call  from 
Mississippi,  a  congress  of  delegates  from  the  seceded  states  met 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  early  in  1861  and  adopted  a  tempo¬ 
rary  plan  for  a  confederacy.  It  selected,  as  provisional  president, 
Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  who 
had  rendered  distinguished  services  in  the  Mexican  war,  in 
public  office,  and  as  a  member  of  Congress. 

In  March  a  permanent  constitution  of  the  confederate  states 
was  drafted.  It  was  quickly  ratified  by  the  states;  elections  were 
held  in  November;  and  the  government  under  it  went  into  effect 
the  next  year.  In  form  this  new  constitution  was  very  much 
like  that  of  the  United  States.  It  provided  for  a  President,  a 
Senate,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  along  almost  identical 
lines.  It  did  not,  however,  confer  the  same  powers  upon  them. 
Indeed  it  forbade  the  use  of  government  money  for  internal 
improvements.  It  also  prohibited  the  granting  of  bounties 
from  the  public  treasury  and  the  laying  of  duties  on  imports 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  or  foster  any  branch  of  industry. 
Deeming  secession  lawful,  the  confederate  constitution  declared 
that  each  state  acted  “in  its  sovereign  and  independent  char¬ 
acter”  in  joining  the  Southern  union. 

Efforts  Are  Made  to  Raise  Money  for  the  Confederacy.  No 
government  ever  set  out  upon  its  career  facing  more  perplexing 
tasks  than  did  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  North  had  a 
monetary  system;  the  South  had  to  create  one.  The  North 
had  a  scheme  of  taxation  that  produced  large  revenues  from 
numerous  sources;  the  South  had  to  make  a  new  financial  plan. 
Like  the  North,  the  Confederacy  hoped  to  secure  a  large  income 
from  customs  duties  on  foreign  goods,  easily  collected  and  little 
felt  among  the  masses.  To  this  hope  the  blockade  of  Southern 
ports  ordered  by  Lincoln  in  April,  1861,  soon  put  an  end  by 
cutting  down  foreign  trade.  Then  the  Southern  Congress  levied 
a  direct  property  tax  apportioned  among  the  states.  Yet  it 
was  soon  disappointed  by  the  small  amount  of  money  collected 
under  this  law. 

Besides  resorting  to  taxation  the  Confederacy  sold  bonds  to  its 
citizens,  and  the  first  issue  brought  into  the  treasury  nearly 
all  the  gold  and  silver  available  in  the  Southern  banks.  Large 
numbers  of  bonds  were  also  floated  in  London,  Paris,  and  Amster¬ 
dam — at  first  bringing  better  prices  than  the  bonds  of  the  North. 
The  next  recourse  of  the  Confederacy  was  to  print  huge  quantities 
of  paper  money.  In  all,  approximately  one  billion  dollars  streamed 
from  its  presses.  To  the  currency  created  by  the  confederate 
Congress  were  added  untold  millions  poured  out  by  the  states 
and  by  private  banks.  Before  long  this  paper  money  began  to 
fall  in  value;  in  January,  1863,  one  gold  dollar  was  worth  fifty 
in  confederate  paper.  No  laws  could  stop  its  headlong  plunge 
downward  in  purchasing  power. 

Southern  Leaders  Have  Reasons  for  Expecting  Victory.  When, 
looking  backward,  we  measure  strength  for  strength  in  men, 
money,  and  supplies,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  South  could 
have  expected  to  win.  In  the  Confederacy  were  only  eleven 
states,  to  be  pitted  against  twenty- three  in  the  Union.  A  popu¬ 
lation  of  nine  millions,  more  than  one  third  slave,  was  arrayed 
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against  twenty-two  millions,  mainly  free.  A  land  without  great 
industries  for  producing  war  supplies  was  waging  war  with  a 
nation  well  equipped  with  factories,  mines,  iron  mills,  and  rail¬ 
roads.  How,  therefore,  could  the  Confederacy  think  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  winning  a  victory  over  such  a  combination  of  men, 
money,  and  materials  as  the  North  could  marshal? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the  ideas  that 
were  held  by  Southern  leaders.  First  of  all,  they  planned  to 
carry  the,  Confederacy  up  to  the  Ohio  River.  With  the  aid  of 


The  Battle  of  Manassas 

Missouri,  they  thought  they  could  gain  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
the  granary  of  the  nation.  With  greater  assurance,  they  counted 
upon  a  steady  trade  with  England — the  exchange  of  cotton  for 
war  materials.  They  likewise  placed  some  reliance  on  open  aid 
from  the  monarchical  governments  of  Europe  that  would  look 
with  satisfaction  upon  the  break-up  of  the  American  republic. 
Finally,  they  were  convinced  that  they  could  bring  on  an  indus¬ 
trial  crisis  in  the  manufacturing  states  by  cutting  off  their 
supplies.  “I  firmly  believe,”  wrote  Senator  Hammond  of  South 
Carolina  in  i860,  “that  the  slaveholding  South  is  now  the  con¬ 
trolling  power  of  the  world;  that  no  other  power  would  face  us 
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in  hostility.  Cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  naval  stores  command 
the  world.  .  .  .  The  North  without  us  would  be  a  motherless 
calf,  bleating  about,  and  die  of  mange  and  starvation.” 

There  were  other  grounds  for  the  confederate  faith  in  victory. 

Southern  men  had  long  controlled  the . National  Government 

and  they  left  it  weak  in  military  and  naval  resources  when  they 
turned  it  over  to  Lincoln  in  1861.  Moreover  they  had  experienced 
officers  to  lead  their  ar- 
mies j.  Hence  most  of  them 
looked  to  a  swift  war,  if 
it  came  at  all,  to  assure 
their  independence.  “The 
greasy  mechanics  of  the 
North,”  it  was  repeatedly 
said,  “will  not  fight.” 

Though  outnumbered, 

Southerners  took  comfort 
in  the  history  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

“Our  fathers,  a  mere 
handful,  overcame  the 
enormous  power  of  Great 
Britain,”  a  saying  of  ex- 
President  Tyler,  ran  cur¬ 
rent  to  cheer  up  the  doubt¬ 
ful.  If  everything  else 
was  to  be  discounted,  the 
South  was  sure  that  in¬ 
ternal  divisions  would 
cripple  the  Union.  It 
knew  that  many  abolitionists  and  sympathizers  with  the  South 
were  ready  to  let  the  confederate  states  go  in  peace.  It  was  well 
aware  that  Lincoln  spoke  for  only  one  third  of  the  people ;  and 
that  the  vote  for  Douglas,  Bell,  and  Breckinridge  meant  a  strong 
opposition  to  the  Republicans  and  their  policies. 

Moreover  all  Southerners  had  firm  confidence  in  the  high 
quality  and  abundance  of  soldiers  who  rushed  early  to  the  battle 
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standards.  Indeed  at  first  so  many  men  volunteered  for  the 
confederate  service  that  they  could  not  all  be  accepted,  equipped, 
and  trained.  But  as  the  gravity  of  the  conflict  dawned  upon  the 
people  and  the  horrors  of  death  and  destruction  were  brought 
home,  the  Confederacy,  like  the  Union,  had  to  resort  to  con- 


Robert  E.  Lee 


scription  to  fill  the  thinning  ranks  of  the  armies.  By  an  act 
passed  in  April,  1862,  it  made  every  able-bodied  white  man 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  liable  to  service. 
On  account  of  popular  resistance  to  the  law,  recruiting  officers 
had  difficulties  in  enforcing  it,  and  near  the  close  of  the  conflict 
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it  became  impossible  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  armies 
at  the  front.  In  the  last  days,  on  the  advice  of  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  the  confederate  Congress  enacted  a  law  for  enrolling  and 
arming  slaves  as  soldiers  in  defense  of  the  South,  leaving  to 
masters  the  question  of  emancipating  their  bondmen  actually 
called  to  arms.  By  that  time  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  day. 
Yet  even  the  wisest  leaders  in  1861  could  not  foresee  such  barriers 
in  the  way  of  a  confederate  victory. 

Efforts  to  Reach  a  Compromise  Are  Rejected.  Reviewing  the 
situation  early  in  1861  Republican  leaders  were  themselves  very 
uncertain  about  the  outcome  of  a  war;  so  they  made  many 
efforts  to  avoid  it.  Thurlow  Weed,  an  Albany  politician  who 
had  helped  to  carry  New  York  for  Lincoln,  proposed  to  extend 
the  Missouri  Compromise  to  the  Pacific — with  freedom  on  one 
side  and  slavery  on  the  other.  Jefferson  Davis,  warning  his 
followers  that  a  war  would  be  terrible,  was  willing  to  accept  the 
offer.  But  Lincoln,  who  had  pledged  himself  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  all  the  territories,  stood  like  a  rock  against  the 
project.  His  followers  in  Congress  took  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  a  similar  plan  made  by  Senator  Crittenden  of  Kentucky. 

Though  he  stood  firmly  by  his  promise  to  oppose  slavery  in 
the  territories,  Lincoln  gave  his  word  to  Southern  leaders  that 
he  would  not  meddle  in  any  way  with  slavery  in  the  states. 
Eager  to  reassure  the  South  on  this  point,  Republicans  in  Con¬ 
gress  planned  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  adding  a  clause 
forbidding  forever  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  Congress  or  any 
interference  with  it  in  any  state.  Indeed  a  resolution  to  this 
effect,  duly  passed,  was  sent  forth  on  March  4,  1861,  with  the 
approval  of  Lincoln  and  it  was  actually  ratified  by  three  states 
before  the  storm  of  war  made  it  useless  to  go  on  with  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

War  Is  Opened  by  the  Firing  on  Fort  Sumter.  Who  first  turned 
from  peaceful  negotiation  to  the  use  of  arms?  This  is  a  “war 
guilt”  question  to  be  debated,  like  many  others,  to  the  end  of 
time,  without  reaching  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 
It  is  certain  that  there  were  Southern  leaders  who  preferred 
fighting  to  remaining  in  the  Union.  It  is  certain  that  there 
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were  Northern  leaders  who  would  fight  rather  than  allow  Southern 
states  to  leave  the  Union.  It  is  certain  also  that,  on  the  morning 
of  April  12,  1 86 1,  Southern  guns  began  to  bombard  Fort  Sumter, 
in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  over  which  the  Union  flag  was  flying. 
Did  this  act  make  the  South  “guilty”  of  starting  the  war?  The 
Confederates  said:  “No.”  They  claimed  that  they  had  lawfully 
withdrawn  from  the  Union,  and  that  federal  forts  in  Southern 
states  rightfully  belonged  to  those  states.  But  the  Lincoln 
administration  had  sent  supplies  to  Fort  Sumter  early  in  April 
and  the  Union  commander  of  the  Fort  had  refused  to  surrender; 
hence  the  Confederates  claimed  that  they  must  act  “in  self- 
defense.”  Then  they  fired  on  Fort  Sumter  and  forced  it  to  sur¬ 
render.  This  bombardment  was  regarded  in  the  North  as  an 
open  act  of  war  on  the  Union.  Thus  the  ferocious  debate  in 
words  became  a  conflict  to  the  death  on  battlefields. 

The  Federal  Union  Suppresses  the  Confederacy 

Volunteers  Are  Called  for  Union  Armies.  The  bombardment 
of  Fort  Sumter  by  confederate  forces  led  President  Lincoln  and 
Congress  to  turn  from  negotiation  to  warfare.  Little  did  they, 
in  their  turn,  realize  the  size  of  the  task  before  them.  Lincoln’s 
first  call  for  volunteers,  issued  on  April  15,  1861,  limited  the 
number  to  75,000  and  put  their  term  of  service  at  three  months. 
A  rude  awakening  swiftly  followed.  A  terrible  defeat  of  the 
Federals  at  Bull  Run  on  July  21  revealed  the  grave  character 
of  the  work  ahead.  So  Congress  by  a  series  of  measures  put  the 
entire  man  power  of  the  country  at  the  President’s  command. 
Under  these  acts,  he  issued  new  calls  for  volunteers.  Early  in 
August,  1862,  he  ordered  a  draft  of  militiamen  numbering  300,000 
for  nine  months’  service.  The  results  were  disappointing — 
ominous — for  only  87,000  soldiers  were  added  to  the  army. 
Something  more  drastic  was  necessary. 

Soldiers  Are  Drafted.  In  March,  1863,  Lincoln  signed  a 
thoroughgoing  draft  bill  passed  by  Congress.  This  measure 
made  liable  to  military  duty  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  and 
persons  of  foreign  birth  who  had  declared  their  intention  to 
become  citizens — with  certain  exceptions.  The  age  limits  were 
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placed  at  twenty  and  forty-five  years.  From  the  men  enrolled 
soldiers  for  active  service  were  drawn  by  lot.  But  the  law  struck 
a  blow  at  the  principle  of  equality;  for  it  allowed  any  person 
to  escape  the  army,  if  he  found  a  substitute  for  himself  or  paid 
to  the  Government  a  sum,  not  exceeding  $300,  to  be  fixed  by 
general  order.  This  provision,  so  obviously  favoring  people  with 
money,  sowed  seeds  of  bitterness  which  sprang  up  a  hundredfold 
in  the  North. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  beginning  of  the  drawings  under 
the  draft  law  in  New  York  City,  on  Monday,  July  13,  1863, 


From,  11  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper  ” 

Draft  Riots  in  New  York,  1863 


was  marked  by  desperate  rioting.  In  the  course  of  this  uprising, 
the  draft  headquarters  were  destroyed;  the  office  of  the  “Trib¬ 
une”  was  sacked;  Negroes  were  seized,  hanged,  and  shot;  the 
homes  of  several  Unionists  were  burned  down;  and  pitched 
battles  were  fought  in  the  streets  between  objectors  and  the 
police.  Business  stopped,  and  a  large  part  of  the  city  passed 
into  the  hands  of  rioters.  Not  until  late  the  following  Wednesday 
did  enough  federal  troops  arrive  to  establish  order  and  permit 
the  draft  to  go  on. 

In  the  end  the  results  of  the  draft  were  disappointing  to  the 
Government.  The  exemptions  were  numerous  and  the  number 
who  paid  $300  rather  than  serve  was  larger  than  anybody  had 
expected.  Volunteering,  it  is  true,  increased,  but  even  that  could 
hardly  keep  the  thinning  ranks  of  the  army  filled.  With  reluc- 
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tance,  Congress  struck  out  the  $300  clause  while  still  permitting 
the  well-to-do  to  hire  substitutes  if  they  could  find  them.  With 
all  this  power  in  its  hands,  the  Federal  Government  was  able 
by  January,  1865,  to  raise  an  army  that  outnumbered  the  Con¬ 
federates  two  to  one. 

Money  for  the  Union  Treasury  Is  Raised.  In  spite  of  the 
advantages  which  it  had  over  the  South  in  money  matters,  the 


North  faced  difficulties  in  securing  revenues  to  pay  its  heavy 
bills.  When  Lincoln  took  office  the  treasury  was  almost  empty. 
Soon  huge  military  and  naval  expenditures  began  to  pile  up, 
rising  from  $35,000,000  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  to  $1,153,000,- 
000  in  the  last  year.  Hence  Congress  had  to  tap  every  available 
source  of  income.  The  duties  on  imports  were  raised,  not  once 
but  many  times,  producing  huge  returns  and  also  meeting  the 
demands  of  manufacturers  for  protection.  Direct  taxes  were 
imposed  on  the  states  according  to  their  population.  Stamp 
taxes  were  adopted,  and  heavy  taxes  were  laid  on  luxuries,  trades, 
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employments,  and  the  earnings  of  companies.  In  fact,  the  whole 
gamut  of  taxation  was  run.  A  tax  on  incomes  and  gains  by  the 
year,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  included  in  the  long  list. 

Revenues  from  taxes  were  supplemented  by  revenues  drawn 
from  the  sales  of  bonds,  mounting  in  size  until  in  October,  1865, 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  the  debt  stood  at  $2,208,000,000.  To 
the  ordinary  debt  was  added  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  in 
“greenbacks” — paper  money  authorized  by  Congress,  in  despair, 
as  the  income  from  bond  sales  and  taxes  failed  to  meet  rising 
expenditures.  Like  all  such  paper,  this  currency  quickly  began 
to  decline  and,  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  Union  in  1864,  nearly 
three  dollars  in  greenbacks  were  required  to  buy  one  dollar  in 
gold. 

Free  Press  and  Free  Speech  Are  Restrained.  Like  other 
governments  in  all  great  wars,  Lincoln’s  administration  adopted 
strong  measures  to  create  a  public  opinion  favorable  to  its  plans 
and  to  block  the  schemes  of  its  opponents.  Within  two  weeks 
after  his  first  call  for  volunteers  the  President  empowered  Gen¬ 
eral  Scott  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  along  the  line 
of  march  between  Philadelphia  and  Washington.  By  this  sus¬ 
pension  army  officers  were  given  the  right  to  arrest  and  hold 
any  person  they  regarded  as  “dangerous.”  With  such  military 
actions  civil  courts  could  not  interfere.  At  a  later  date  the  area 
ruled  by  military  officers  was  widened  by  executive  proclamation. 
By  an  act  of  March  3,  1863,  Congress  authorized  the  President 
to  suspend  the  writ  everywhere  in  the  United  States;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  established  military  rule  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  power  of  the  Government 
was  also  strengthened  by  an  act  of  July  31,  1861,  which  imposed 
heavy  penalties  on  those  who  by  force  or  threat  interfered  with 
the  execution  of  the  law. 

Thus  doubly  armed,  officials  tried  to  suppress  all  sympathy 
with  the  Southern  cause.  Editors  who  criticized  the  Government 
too  severely  were  arrested  and  imprisoned,  their  papers  sus¬ 
pended,  and  their  newsboys  locked  up.  People  who  organized 
“peace  meetings”  were  sent  to  jail.  Members  of  the  Maryland 
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legislature,  the  mayor  of  Baltimore,  and  certain  local  editors 
supposed  to  favor  the  South  were  imprisoned  on  military  orders. 
Although  charged  with  no  offense,  they  were  denied  the  privilege 
of  a  hearing  on  their  guilt  before  a  civil  magistrate.  Such  severe 
measures  were  not  confined  to  the  theater  of  war  nor  to  the 
border  states  where  the  spirit  of  secession  was  strong  enough  to 
endanger  the  Union.  They  were  applied  in  Northern  states 
up  to  the  very  boundaries  of  Canada. 

Protests  against  Union  Measures  Are  Suppressed.  Drastic 
actions  on  the  part  of  military  authorities  awakened  widespread 
hostility  to  the  Federal  Government.  Meetings  of  protest  were 
held  throughout  the  North.  Thirty-six  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  tried,  in  vain,  to  put  their  names  on  record 
against  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  When  the  case  of 
a  man  arrested  under  the  President’s  military  authority  was 
brought  before  Chief  Justice  Taney,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Justice  declared  that  the  President  had  no  power  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  In  Congress  and 
out,  Democrats,  abolitionists,  and  champions  of  civil  liberty  de¬ 
nounced  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  in  unsparing  terms.  A  Demo¬ 
cratic  leader  of  Ohio,  C.  L.  Vallandigham,  afterward  banished 
to  the  South  for  his  opposition  to  the  war,  repeatedly  called 
Lincoln  “Caesar.”  Wendell  Phillips  declared  that  he  was  “a 
more  unlimited  despot  than  the  world  knows  this  side  of 
China.” 

Sensitive  to  such  thrusts,  Lincoln  tried  to  soften  the  rigors  of 
the  law  by  paroling  many  political  prisoners.  His  general  pol¬ 
icy,  however,  he  defended  in  plain  language,  very  different  in 
tone  from  the  big  words  of  the  lawyers.  “Must  I  shoot  a  simple- 
minded  soldier  boy  who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair 
of  the  wily  agitator  who  induces  him  to  desert?”  he  asked  in  a 
quiet  way  of  some  citizens  who  objected  to  arresting  people  for 
“talking  against  the  war.”  This  statement  summed  up  his 
theory  of  his  duties.  He  was  engaged  in  a  war  to  save  the  Union, 
and  in  his  opinion  all  measures  “necessary  and  proper”  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  purpose  were  warranted  by  the  Constitution  which 
he  had  sworn  to  uphold. 
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Foreign  Aid  to  the  South  Is  Checked.  The  struggle  had  not 
advanced  far  when  both  governments  turned  to  European  coun¬ 
tries  for  aid.  Almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
Confederacy  asked  England  and  France  to  lend  it  money  and 
to  treat  it  as  an  independent  nation.  Later  when  the  blockade 
cut  down  cotton  shipments,  President  Davis  urged  the  two 
countries  to  interfere  in  order  to  get  this  staple  for  their  mills. 
But  the  scheme  failed.  It  is  true  that  the  reduction  in  cotton 
imports  threw  thousands  of  English  textile  workers  out  of  em¬ 
ployment;  yet  while  on  the  very  point  of  starvation  they  held 
meetings  to  condemn  slavery  and  pledged  their  support  to  the 
North.  They  were  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  antislavery 
cause. 

With  the  ruling  classes  of  the  Old  World  it  was  far  otherwise. 
Napoleon  III,  Emperor  of  the  French,  was  eager  to  help  in 
overthrowing  the  American  republic.  If  he  could  have  won  Eng¬ 
land’s  assistance,  he  would  have  tried  to  destroy  it.  As  things 
turned  out,  he  secured  plenty  of  sympathy  across  the  Channel 
but  no  official  co-operation.  According  to  the  historian  James 
Ford  Rhodes,  “four  fifths  of  the  British  House  of  Lords  and 
most  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  favorable*  to  the 
Confederacy  and  anxious  for  its  triumph.”  On  the  other  hand, 
the  North  had  many  supporters  in  Great  Britain.  English  Lib¬ 
erals  like  John  Bright  carried  on  an  earnest  agitation  against 
every  scheme  for  aiding  the  South.  In  the  end  the  efforts  of  such 
leaders,  together  with  Northern  victories  at  Vicksburg  and 
Gettysburg,  kept  the  governments  of  England  and  France  from 
recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy  and  lending  it 
open  assistance. 

Foreign  Interference  Is  Warded  Off.  While  stopping  short  of 
this  action,  England  and  France  took  several  steps,  however, 
that  were  in  favor  of  the  South.  They  early  declared  that  they 
would  treat  the  Confederates  as  “belligerents”;  and  this  meant, 
in  effect,  that  they  would. trade  with  them.  Later  in  1861, 
Napoleon  III  proposed  to  Russia  that  the  European  powers 
unite  against  the  North,  only  to  meet  a  refusal.  The  next  year 
he  suggested  to  Great  Britain  that  the  time  had  come  to  inter- 
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fere  in  the  war,  but  he  was  told  to  wait  a  while.  Not  subdued  by 
these  rebuffs,  Napoleon  wrote  to  Lincoln  and  offered  to  mediate 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  This  time  he  received  in 
reply  a  polite  letter  declining  his  offer  and  a  sharp  resolution 
from  Congress  suggesting  that  he  had  better  attend  to  his  own 
affairs. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  the  English  and  French  governments  were 
friendly  to  confederate  agents  throughout  the  war.  The  British 
ministry  allowed  British  shipyards  to  build  war  vessels  for  the 
Confederacy  and  coolly  let  them  escape  to  play  havoc  with 
Northern  commerce.  One  of  these  vessels,  the  Alabama,  built 
in  Liverpool  and  paid  for  by  money  raised  in  England,  did 
enormous  damage  before  it  was  sunk  by  the  Kearsarge — damages 
for  which  Great  Britain  later  paid  after  an  arbitration  of  the 
case.  From  the  start,  the  American  minister  in  London,  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  protested  warmly  against  the  course  pursued  by 
the  British  government  and  after  tedious  pleading  finally  in¬ 
duced  it  to  put  a  stop  to  the  building  of  ships  for  the  Con¬ 
federacy. 

In  all  fairness  it  should  be  said  that  the  North  was  partly  to 
blame  for  the  ill  will  which  arose  in  London.  Seward,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  was  needlessly  harsh  in  his  dealings  with  Great 
Britain.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  good  temper  of  Lincoln,  dis¬ 
putes  might  have  led  to  an  open  break.  Moreover  New  York 
and  Boston  papers  were  severe  in  their  attacks  on  the  British 
government.  On  one  occasion,  at  least,  words  were  backed  up 
by  an  act  akin  to  hostility.  In  November,  1861,  Captain  Wilkes, 
commanding  a  Union  vessel,  overhauled  the  British  steamer 
Trent.  He  found  on  board  and  carried  off  by  force  two  confeder¬ 
ate  agents,  Mason  and  Slidell,  sent  by  President  Davis  to  repre¬ 
sent  him  at  London  and  Paris  respectively.  Clearly  this  was  a 
case  of  search  and  seizure,  and  when  Great  Britain  demanded 
the  release  of  the  two  men,  the  United  States  promptly  admitted 
that  it  was  in  the  wrong.  It  surrendered  the  prisoners  to  a  British 
vessel  for  safe  conduct  abroad  and  made  fitting  apologies.  By 
careful  management  the  Union  was  able  to  keep  England  and 
France  at  bay. 
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Southern  Ports  Are  Blockaded.  Raising  troops  and  money, 
winning  friends  and  checking  foes  abroad  by  diplomacy,  and 
restraining  critics  at  home  were,  however,  mere  aids  to  victory 
in  war — to  action  against  the  Confederacy.  On  April  19,  1861, 
four  days  after  his  call  for  volunteers,  President  Lincoln  ordered 
the  Union  navy  to  blockade  the  ports  of  the  Southern  Confed¬ 
eracy.  If  vessels  attempting  to  enter  or  leave  these  harbors  ig¬ 
nored  the  warnings  of 
blockading  ships,  they 
were  to  be  captured 
and  brought  as  prizes 
to  the  nearest  conven¬ 
ient  Northern  port. 

To  make  the  order 
effective,  steps  were 
taken  to  enlarge  the 
naval  forces,  depleted 
by  neglect.  Finally 
the  entire  coastline 
was  so  closely  pa¬ 
trolled  that  few  block¬ 
ade  runners  could 
break  through  the  net. 

Even  with  their  “iron 
monster,”  the  Merri- 
mac ,  the  Confederates 
could  not  smash  the 
blockade,  for  it  was  checked  by  the  Northern  Monitor  in  March, 
1862.  So  the  Union  navy  steadily  reduced  Southern  trade.  Its 
victory  was  recorded  in  the  falling  export  of  cotton:  $202,000,000 
in  i860;  $42,000,000  in  1861;  and  $4,000,000  in  1862. 

The  effect  of  the  blockade  on  Southern  war  power  was  deadly. 
Confederate  bonds  could  not  easily  be  sold  abroad  after  cotton 
could  not  be  sent  over  the  sea  to  pay  the  interest  on  them. 
Even  when  supplies  were  obtained  on  credit  in  England  or 
France,  they  were  often  caught  in  the  blockade.  Only  with  great 
difficulty  could  the  Confederate  Government  get  paper  on  which 
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Filling  Cartridges  at  the  United  States  Ar¬ 
senal,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 
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to  print  money  and  bonds.  Publishers  of  newspapers,  in  despair, 
were  finally  driven  to  the  use  of  brown  wrapping  paper  and  wall¬ 
paper.  As  the  railways,  engines,  and  cars  wore  out,  it  became 
impossible  to  renew  them  from  Europe.  Thus,  while  the  North 
could  freely  import  war  supplies  from  the  Old  World  and  export 
grain  to  pay  for  them,  the  Confederacy  was  bottled  up  and  forced 
to  rely  mainly  on  its  own  meager  industries  for  guns,  munitions, 
and  other  materials  necessary  to  victory.  Southern  manufac¬ 
turers  showed  great  energy  but  could  not  overtake  their  North¬ 
ern  rivals. 

Slaves  Are  Emancipated.  Besides  blockading  ports,  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  finally  decided  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  South  by 
freeing  the  slaves  in  those  states  which  were  in  arms  against  the 
Union.  This  step  was  early  and  repeatedly  urged  upon  Lincoln 
by  the  abolitionists,  but  he  had  steadily  refused  to  take  it.  He 
knew  that  the  abolitionists  were  merely  a  handful  in  number.  He 
feared  that  emancipation  might  drive  the  border  states  into 
secession.  He  was  aware  that  thousands  of  Northern  soldiers 
had  enlisted  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  nation  rather  than  to 
destroy  slavery.  Moreover  he  had  before  him  a  resolution 
passed  by  Congress  on  July  22,  1861,  which  declared  that  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  war  was  to  save  the  Union  and  that  there 
would  be  no  interference  with  the  Southern  labor  system. 

Though  pledged  to  safeguard  slavery,  the  Federal  Government 
soon  found  itself  upon  a  new  course.  Before  a  year  had  elapsed, 
namely,  on  April  10,  1862,  Congress  offered  to  give  financial 
aid  to  any  state  that  would  adopt  gradual  emancipation.  Six 
days  later  it  abolished  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Two  months  passed.  Then  on  June  19,  1862,  it  abolished  slavery 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  Chief  Justice  Taney  still 
lived,  the  Dred  Scott  decision  stood  as  written  in  the  book, 
but  the  Constitution  had  been  reread  in  the  light  of  war. 

While  these  measures  were  pending  in  Congress,  Lincoln  was 
slowly  making  up  his  mind  to  go  still  further.  By  July  of  that 
year  he  had  come  to  a  great  decision.  Near  the  end  of  the  month 
he  read  to  his  Cabinet  the  draft  of  a  Proclamation  of  Emancipa¬ 
tion  which  he  intended  to  issue  as  soon  as  a  victory  at  arms 
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would  make  it  more  than  an  idle  gesture.  In  September,  the 
golden  opportunity  seemed  at  hand:  the  Confederates,  who 
had  invaded  Maryland  under  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  were  forced 
back  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  by  Union  troops  commanded 
by  General  George  B.  McClellan.  Although  this  was  not  a  grand 
victory,  if  a  victory  at  all,  Lincoln  seized  upon  the  event  to  issue 
his  Proclamation  on  September  22.  In  this  public  declaration 
he  announced  that,  unless  the  confederate  states  returned  to 
their  allegiance  by  January  1,  1863,  the  slaves  in  all  districts 
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Lincoln  Reads  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to  His  Cabinet 

under  arms  against  the  Union  would  be  freed.  By  Southern 
leaders  the  very  idea  was  regarded  as  absurd,  but  on  the  date 
set  Lincoln  carried  out  his  promise.  The  Emancipation  thus 
proclaimed  was  a  war  measure,  taken  by  the  President  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armed  forces  on  grounds  of  military 
necessity.  It  did  not  abolish  all  slavery.  It  only  emancipated 
slaves  in  places  then  offering  resistance  to  federal  authority. 
Everywhere  else,  as  far  as  the  Proclamation  was  concerned, 
slavery  remained  lawful. 

But  to  seal  emancipation  forever  and  to  extend  freedom  to 
the  whole  country,  Congress,  in  January,  1865,  on  the  urgent 
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advice  of  Lincoln,  sent  to  the  states  the  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
destroying  slavery  throughout  the  United  States.  By  the  end 
of  1865  the  Amendment  was  ratified.  The  nation  was  no  longer 
divided  against  itself;  it  did  not  fall;  it  was  all  free. 

War  Is  Waged  on  Strategic  Lines.  The  broad  outlines  of  the 
military  program  followed  by  the  commanders  of  the  opposing 
armies  are  now  clear.  For  the  South  the  problem  was  mainly 
that  of  defense,  though  even  for  defense  swift  strokes  at  the 
North  were  made  by  General  Lee.  The  problem  of  the  North, 
to  put  it  baldly,  was  one  of  invasion  and  conquest.  Northern 
armies  had  to  go  into  Southern  territory  and  beat  the  Southern 
armies  on  their  own  ground  or  wear  them  down  to  ex¬ 
haustion. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  war,  geography,  as  usual,  played  a  sig¬ 
nificant  part.  The  Appalachian  ranges,  stretching  through  the 
Confederacy  to  northern  Alabama,  divided  the  campaigns  of  the 
Union  armies  into  Eastern  and  Western  enterprises.  Each  offered 
special  objectives.  Victory  in  the  East  promised  the  capture  of 
Richmond,  the  confederate  capital.  Such  an  event  would  en¬ 
courage  the  North  and  raise  its  standing  abroad.  Victory  in 
the  West  would  split  the  Confederacy  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans 
and  divide  its  forces. 

As  things  turned  out,  the  Western  troops  of  the  Union  finished 
their  task  first.  In  February,  1862,  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
captured  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland  River,  rallied  waver¬ 
ing  Unionists  in  Kentucky,  forced  his  opponents  out  of  Nashville, 
and  drove  a  wedge  two  hundred  miles  into  the  Confederacy. 
At  Shiloh,  Murfreesboro,  Vicksburg,  Chickamauga,  and  Chatta¬ 
nooga  desperate  fighting  followed.  In  spite  of  varying  fortunes, 
the  drive  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  confederate  forces  into 
Georgia.  By  the  middle  of  1863  Vicksburg  had  been  captured 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  open  to  the  Gulf.  The  way  was 
now  prepared  for  General  William  T.  Sherman’s  final  stroke — 
the  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea — made  with  needless  severity 
in  the  autumn  of  1864. 

Instead  of  making  triumphant  advances,  the  Union  forces 
in  the  East  at  first  met  many  reverses.  Far  from  capturing  Rich- 
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mond  in  a  “brilliant”  military  dash,  they  were  early  thrown  on 
the  defensive  themselves.  General  after  general — McClellan, 
Pope,  Burnside,  Hooker,  and  Meade — was  tried  and  found  want¬ 
ing.  None  could  inflict  a  crushing  defeat  to  the  confederate  troops, 
and  more  than  once  Union  armies  were  fairly  beaten  in  battle. 
They  did  succeed,  however,  in  checking  the  advancing  Confed¬ 
erates  under  General  Lee,  first  at  Antietam  in  September,  1862, 
and  then  at  Gettysburg  in  July,  1863 — checks  reckoned  as 
victories,  although  in  each  instance  the  Confederates  escaped 
utter  ruin.  Not  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  did  the 


Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea 
From  a  painting  by  F.  O.  C.  Darley 


triumph  of  the  Union  seem  certain.  At  that  time  General  Grant, 
well  supplied  with  men  and  munitions,  began  his  hammering 
at  the  Confederate  army  in  Virginia.  The  pitiless  drive  told  at 
last.  On  April  9,  1865,  General  Lee,  seeing  the  futility  of  further 
conflict,  laid  down  his  arms  at  Appomattox,  not  far  from  the 
capital  of  the  Confederacy. 

Lincoln  Assumes  Supreme  Leadership.  The  services  of  Lincoln 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union  were  so  great  that  no  complete  record 
of  them  can  be  made.  His  thought  and  planning  appear  in  every 
part  of  the  varied  activities  that  finally  crowned  Northern  arms 
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with  victory.  Is  it  in  diplomacy?  Does  Seward,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  suggest  measures  likely  to  turn  England  against  the 
United  States?  Lincoln  counsels  moderation.  He  takes  Seward’s 
caustic  note  to  the  British  government  and  with  his  own  hand 
strikes  out  words  that  sting  and  substitutes  words  that  merely 
call  for  fair  play.  Is  it  a  matter  of  compromise  with  the  South, 
so  often  urged  by  men  on  both  sides,  sick  of  bloodshed?  Lincoln 
is  always  ready  to  listen.  But  he  stands  without  flinching  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  and  after  1863  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Is  it  a  question  of  the  general  best  fitted  to  win  Gettys¬ 
burg — Hooker,  Sedgwick,  or  Meade?  Lincoln  goes  in  person  to 
the  War  Department  in  the  dead  of  night  to  take  counsel  with 
his  Secretary  and  to  make  the  fateful  choice. 

Is  it  a  complaint  from  a  citizen,  deprived,  as  he  believes,  of  his 
civil  liberties  unjustly  or  in  violation  of  the  Constitution?  Lincoln 
is  prepared  to  hear  it  and  eager  to  afford  relief,  if  warrant  can 
be  found.  Is  a  mother  begging  for  the  life  of  a  son  sentenced  to 
be  shot  as  a  deserter?  Lincoln  receives  her  petition,  and  often 
grants  it  even  against  the  protests  made  by  his  generals  in  the 
name  of  military  discipline.  Do  politicians  stir  up  troubles  in 
the  army  and  among  civilians?  Lincoln  waves  aside  their  petty 
quarrels  and  invites  them  to  think  of  the  greater  cause.  Does  a 
New  York  newspaper  call  him  an  ignorant  Western  boor?  Lin¬ 
coln’s  reply  is  an  address  at  Gettysburg,  which  will  live  as  long 
as  the  language  in  which  it  was  spoken. 

Throughout  the  span  of  his  service,  however,  Lincoln  was  beset 
by  merciless  critics.  Abolitionists  called  him  a  coward  when  he 
delayed  the  stroke  at  slavery.  Antiwar  Democrats  lashed  out 
at  every  step  he  took.  Even  in  his  own  party  he  found  no  peace. 
Charles  Sumner  complained:  “Our  President  is  now  dictator, 
imperator — whichever  you  like;  but  how  vain  to  have  the  power 
of  a  god  and  not  to  use  it  godlike.”  Malcontents  among  Repub¬ 
licans  sought  to  put  him  aside  in  1864  and  elect  Salmon  P.  Chase 
in  his  place.  “I  hope  we  may  never  have  a  worse  man,”  was 
Lincoln’s  quiet  answer. 

Lincoln  Is  Endorsed  by  Re-election  (1864).  In  the  end  the 
Republicans  nominated  Lincoln  again.  But  they  cast  off  their 
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old  name  and  called  themselves  the  “Union  party.”  Moreover, 
they  chose  a  Southern  Democrat,  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee, 
as  their  candidate  for  Vice-President.  To  compete  with  the 
Union  party,  the  Northern  Democrats  selected  as  their  candidate 
General  McClellan  and  demanded  peace.  They  declared  in 
their  platform:  “After  four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union 
by  the  experiment  of  war  .  .  .  justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and 
public  welfare  demand  that  immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  to  the  end  that  peace  may  be  restored 
on  the  basis  of  the  federal  Union  of  the  states.”  It  is  true  that 
General  McClellan  tried  to  soften  this  platform  by  saying  that 
he  could  not  look  his  old  comrades  in  the  face  and  pronounce 
their  efforts  vain;  but  the  Democratic  call  to  the  nation  to  repudi¬ 
ate  Lincoln  and  restore  peace  had  gone  forth.  The  response 
came,  giving  Lincoln  2,200,000  votes  against  1,800,000  for  Mc¬ 
Clellan.  The  harsh  things  said  about  him  during  the  campaign, 
he  forgave.  When  in  April,  1865,  he  was  shot  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  a  Southern  sympathizer,  Lincoln,  above  all  others  in 
Washington,  was  planning  measures  of  moderation  and  healing. 

The  Triumph  of  Republican  Policies  Is  Assured 

The  long  “war  between  the  states,”  as  it  was  called  in  the 
South,  or  “the  war  of  the  rebellion,”  as  it  was  officially  named 
in  the  North,  left  deep  scars  in  the  nation.  It  was  accompanied 
by  dramatic  events,  heroic  actions,  cruelty,  and  frightful  destruc¬ 
tion  of  life  and  property.  It  brought  death  to  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  and  wounds  to  many  more.  It  awakened  deep  loyalties 
and  hatreds  equally  deep.  It  laid  waste  large  areas  of  the  South 
and  cost  many  times  the  value  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  Union. 
Naturally,  then,  the  dramatic,  heroic,  and  frightful  aspects  of 
this  armed  conflict  bulk  large  in  the  histories  of  the  struggle. 
But  in  the  making  of  the  American  nation  through  the  decades 
it  was  the  permanent  results  of  the  trial  by  battle  that  counted 
most.  At  bottom  the  violence  of  the  war  had  sprung  from  differ¬ 
ences  in  systems  and  policies.  In  the  end  the  victory  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  at  Appomattox  meant  triumph  for  industrialism 
and  national  policies  over  planting  and  states’  rights. 
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Supremacy  of  the  Union  Is  Established.  First  and  foremost, 
the  war  settled  for  all  time  the  question  whether  states  could  law¬ 
fully  withdraw  from  the  Union.  The  doctrine  of  complete  state 
sovereignty  was  laid  to  rest.  Men  might  still  speak  of  the  rights 
of  states,  but  those  rights  were  no  longer  to  include  nullification 
and  secession.  The  nation  was  supreme  in  fact  and  in  theory. 

The  Slave  Power  Is  Destroyed.  Besides  upholding  the  Union, 
the  war  shattered  the  planting  aristocracy  of  the  South,  which 
had  furnished  so  many  distinguished  public  men  and  had  tried 
so  hard  to  check  the  industrial  and  commercial  ambitions  of 


The  First  Day  of  Peace 

Grant  and  Lee  meet  between  the  lines  the  day  following  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox  Court  House. 


the  North.  The  first  effective  blow  at  the  planters  was  struck 
by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  second  came  with  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  in  1868  and  the  third  with  the  Fifteenth  in  1870 — 
two  measures  designed  to  give  the  ballot  to  freedmen  and  ex¬ 
clude  from  public  office  the  confederate  leaders.  As  if  to  complete 
their  ruin,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  forbade  the  United  States 
or  any  state  to  pay  any  debts  incurred  in  aid  of  the  Confederacy 
or  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  So  Southern  planters  found 
themselves  stripped  of  their  property  in  slaves,  shut  out  of  the 
government,  and  ruled  by  white  farmers  and  freedmen  directed 
by  Republican  chiefs.  Their  labor  system  was  wrecked  and  their 
money  and  bonds  were  as  worthless  as  wastepaper.  The  South 
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was  at  last  subject  to  the  North.  A  control  which  neither  the 
Federalists  nor  the  Whigs  had  been  able  to  win  by  politics  was 
gained  by  war. 

Industry  Triumphs.  While  the  planting  system  was  being 
driven  downward,  Northern  industry  was  making  a  rapid  up¬ 
swing.  The  war  itself  pushed  business  enterprise  forward;  the 
demands  of  the  Federal  Government  for  manufactured  goods  at 
high  prices  more  than  replaced  the  lost  markets  of  the  South. 
Between  i860  and  1870  the  number  of  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  increased  79.6  per  cent  as  against  14.2  for  the  previous 
decade;  while  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  them  almost 
doubled.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  supremacy  of  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Protective  Tariff  Is  Raised.  Manufacturing  was  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  well  protected  by  high  tariffs  on  imported  goods. 
For  many  years  before  the  war,  advocates  of  protection  had  been 
losing  ground.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1857  imposed  duties  so  low  as 
to  give  few  favors  to  American  business  enterprise.  Secession 
changed  all  that.  In  securing  money  to  pay  its  current  war  bills, 
the  Federal  Government  raised  the  duties  on  foreign  goods  again 
and  again — so  high  that  the  surviving  followers  of  Clay  or  Web¬ 
ster  must  have  gasped  with  astonishment.  When  the  war  was 
over,  a  big  debt  was  left,  with  interest  and  principal  to  be  paid. 
Hence  pleas  for  protective  tariffs  based  on  old  arguments  were 
now  supported  by  the  plain  necessity  of  the  Government  for 
revenue,  which  admitted  no  dispute. 

Congress  Encourages  the  Immigration  of  Laborers.  Linked 
with  the  growth  of  industry  was  the  labor  supply.  The  problem 
of  manning  the  new  and  growing  business  undertakings  became 
a  pressing  matter  with  which  Republican  leaders  had  to  grapple. 
As  their  guide  they  had  the  platform  adopted  by  their  Union 
party  in  1864.  One  plank  declared  “that  foreign  immigration, 
which  in  the  past  has  added  so  much  to  the  wealth,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  resources,  and  the  increase  of  power  to  this  nation — 
the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations — should  be  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and  just  policy.”  That  very  year 
Congress  created  a  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  made  it  lawful 
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for  immigrants  to  pledge  their  wages  in  advance  for  the  payment 
of  their  passage  to  the  United  States.  Thus  manufacturers 
could  bring  laborers  from  foreign  countries  under  contract  to 
work  out  the  cost  of  their  passage.  Though  this  law  was  soon 
repealed,  the  practice  of  importing  laborers  under  bond  was  long 
continued.  The  cheapness  of  steamship  travel  shortened  the 
term  which  the  immigrant  had  to  serve,  but  while  it  lasted  he 
was  bound  by  his  contract. 

Homesteads  Are  Given  to  Farmers.  To  some  extent  the  immi¬ 
gration  law  was  an  offset  to  the  Homestead  Act  of  two  years 
before,  giving  away  federal  lands  to  settlers.  For  a  long  time 
free  homesteads  had  been  stoutly  opposed  by  both  manufacturers 
and  planters.  Together  these  two  classes  were  strong  enough  to 
defeat  homestead  bills  for  a  generation,  in  spite  of  the  growing 
demand  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  mechanics.  However  in 
1862,  with  nearly  all  the  Southern  statesmen  out  of  Congress  and 
with  manufacturers  mollified  by  various  favors,  Congress  passed 
the  Homestead  Act.  This  Act  arranged  for  giving  away  a  part  of 
the  federal  domain  in  160-acre  lots  to  men  and  women  eager  to 
build  homesteads  all  the  way  to  the  Rockies  and  beyond. 

Congress  Grants  Land  to  Railway  Companies.  Though  they 
divided  on  the  matter  of  free  homesteads,  farmers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  readily  agreed  that  the  Government  should  aid  in  mak¬ 
ing  internal  improvements.  The  Western  tiller  of  the  soil  was 
impatient  for  some  quick  way  of  sending  his  produce  to  market. 
The  manufacturer  himself  was  eager  for  the  same  means  of 
transporting  his  goods  to  the  consumer  on  the  farm.  Confederate 
leaders  put  into  their  constitution  of  1861  a  clause  forbidding 
their  government  to  spend  any  money  for  internal  improvements; 
but  Congress,  under  Republican  direction,  made  vast  grants  of 
public  lands  to  railways — a  new  kind  of  “internal  improvement.” 
Even  while  war  was  raging,  it  voted  land  and  money  for  a  railway 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

National  Banking  Is  Re-established.  Equally  useful  to  eco¬ 
nomic  enterprise  was  the  creation  of  a  stable  and  uniform  mone¬ 
tary  system.  From  Hamilton’s  day  to  Lincoln’s,  businessmen 
in  the  East  had  demanded  a  sound  national  currency,  though 
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they  did  not  always  get  their  way.  The  Constitution,  it  is  true, 
forbade  states  to  emit  bills  of  credit — issue  paper  money — but 
in  the  age  of  Jacksonian  Democracy  politicians  got  around  this 
provision.  Under  their  direction  many  states  enacted  laws 
chartering  banking  companies  and  authorizing  them  to  issue 
paper  notes.  Soon  banks  in  Western  and  Southern  states  were 
printing  huge  quantities  of  paper  money  to  help  borrowers  pay 
their  debts.  Many  banks  failed  and  the  currency  of  other  banks 
often  became  almost  worthless. 

While  dealing  with  war  finance,  the  Republicans  attacked  this 
state  paper  money.  By  an  act  passed  in  1864  Congress  provided 
for  the  creation  of  national  banks  under  the  control  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  gave  them  the  right  to  issue  currency 
based  on  the  federal  bonds  which  they  bought.  The  next  year 
Congress  laid  a  heavy  tax  on  state  bank  notes  and  drove  them 
entirely  out  of  circulation.  In  this  way,  by  two  measures,  Con¬ 
gress  restored  federal  control  over  the  monetary  system  without 
re-establishing  a  United  States  Banking  Corporation  so  hated  by 
Jacksonian  Democracy. 

States’  Rights  Are  Limited  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

These  acts  and  others  too  numerous  to  cite  here  gave  strength 
to  the  Union  at  the  expense  of  the  states.  They  were  all  very 
significant,  but  the  crowning  act  of  nationalism  was  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendment.  Among  other  things,  it  forbade  states  to 
“  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law.”  The  reason  given  for  this  provision  was  the 
need  for  protecting  the  rights  of  freedmen  against  hostile  legisla¬ 
tures  in  the  South.  The  chief  result  of  the  Amendment,  as  was 
foretold  in  protests  loud  and  long  at  the  time,  was  to  bring  all 
state,  municipal,  and  county  officials  under  the  control  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington. 

The  expected  happened.  Few  Negroes  ever  brought  cases 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  attention  of  the  courts; 
but  hundreds  of  state  laws,  municipal  ordinances,  and  acts  of 
local  authorities  were  set  aside  as  null  and  void  under  the  Amend¬ 
ment.  Laws  of  states  regulating  railway  rates,  fixing  hours  of 
labor  in  bakeshops,  and  taxing  corporations  were  in  due  time 
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declared  void  on  the  ground  that  they  were  contrary  to  an 
amendment  supposed  by  many  citizens  to  be  designed  solely 
to  uphold  the  rights  of  Negroes.  A  state  could  be  haled  before 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  whenever  it  was  duly  charged 
with  depriving  any  person  or  company  of  lawful  rights  and 
liberties. 

The  Confederate  States  Are  “Reconstructed” 

Position  of  the  Seceded  States  Is  Debated.  On  the  morning  of 
April  9,  1865,  when  General  Lee  came  to  terms  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant,  eleven  states  stood  in  a  strange  relation  to  the 
Federal  Government  against  which  they  had  been  fighting.  Law¬ 
yers  and  politicians  were  very  uncertain  about  the  position  of 
these  states.  Were  they  out  of  the  Union  or  in  it?  What  was  to 
be  done  with  them?  Radical  Republicans  argued  that  they  were 
“conquered  provinces”  at  the  mercy  of  Congress.  Hence  they 
could  be  governed  under  federal  laws  until  Congress  decided 
to  readmit  any  or  all  of  them  to  the  Union.  But  men  of  milder 
views  maintained  that  the  war  had  been  waged  by  the  North 
on  the  theory  that  no  state  could  legally  secede  from  the  Union; 
therefore,  they  argued,  the  confederate  states  had  merely  tried 
to  withdraw  and  failed.  The  upshot  of  this  milder  reasoning  was 
simple:  “The  Southern  states  are  still  in  the  Union.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  President,  as  commander-in-chief,  to  remove  the 
federal  troops  as  soon  as  order  is  restored  and  the  state  govern¬ 
ments  are  ready  to  function  as  usual.” 

Lincoln  Presents  a  Plan.  Some  such  moderate  plan  of  recon¬ 
struction  for  the  confederate  states  had  been  suggested  by  Lincoln 
in  a  proclamation  of  December  8,  1863.  He  proposed  to  pardon 
nearly  all  who  had  shared  in  “the  existing  rebellion,”  whenever 
they  would  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  Union.  As  soon  as  this 
oath  was  taken  in  any  state  by  a  number  of  lawful  voters  equal 
to  one  tenth  the  votes  cast  in  i860,  Lincoln  was  willing  for  them 
to  set  up  a  government  again.  Such  a  government,  he  added, 
should  be  treated  as  the  lawful  authority  of  the  state  and  given 
its  old  rights  under  the  federal  Constitution.  With  reference 
to  the  former  slaves  Lincoln  made  it  clear  that  their  freedom 
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must  be  recognized  and  accepted,  but  he  was  ready  to  approve 
any  laws  “which  may  yet  be  consistent  as  a  temporary  arrange¬ 
ment  with  their  present  condition  as  a  laboring,  landless,  and 
homeless  class.” 

Andrew  Johnson  Forms  a  Scheme  of  Reconstruction.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  successor,  Andrew  Johnson,  who  had  been  the  Vice- 
President,  soon  made  it  known  that  he  had  a  plan  of  his  own. 
In  a  number  of  Southern  states  he  appointed  military  governors 


President  Johnson  Receiving  the  Congratulations  of  His  Friends 
on  His  Acquittal 

and  told  them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  call  conven¬ 
tions,  chosen  “by  that  portion  of  the  said  states  who  are  loyal 
to  the  United  States.”  Such  conventions  were  then  to  proceed 
with  the  creation  of  regular  state  governments.  But  Johnson 
was  a  Southern  man  and  a  Democrat,  and  Republicans  accused 
him  of  being  too  friendly  to  the  confederate  states.  Besides, 
they  charged  him  with  violating  various  national  laws.  As  the 
months  went  by,  the  opposition  in  Congress  to  his  measures 
and  policies  grew  in  size  and  ferocity.  Finally  President  Johnson 
was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives  early  in  1868. 
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After  an  exciting  trial,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  Senate  only 
because  his  foes  lacked  one  vote  of  the  two  thirds  necessary  to 
find  him  guilty  of  any  “high  crimes  or  misdemeanors” — the 
only  legal  grounds  for  impeachment. 

Congress  Enacts  “  Reconstruction  Laws.”  In  fact  Congress 
was  in  a  position  to  have  its  own  way  with  the  confederate 
states.  Under  the  Constitution,  each  house  could  decide  whether 
to  admit  or  exclude  members,  that  is,  whether  they  were  properly 
elected  and  entitled  to  their  seats.  Southern  Senators  and 
Representatives  could,  therefore,  be  kept  out  at  will.  Congress 
was  also  the  lawmaking  body  of  the  country  and  had  the  power 
to  admit  states  to  the  Union.  So  it  began  to  pass  a  series  of 
reconstruction  acts — carrying  them  all  over  Johnson’s  veto. 
These  measures,  the  first  of  which  became  a  law  on  March  2, 
1867,  showed  little  mercy  to  the  secessionists. 

They  laid  off  the  ten  states  still  outside  the  pale — the  whole 
Confederacy  with  the  exception  of  Tennessee — into  five  military 
districts.  In  command  of  each  district  was  placed  a  military 
officer  appointed  by  the  President.  The  commanding  general 
was  ordered  to  make  a  list  of  voters  for  the  election  of  delegates 
to  state  conventions  charged  with  drafting  new  constitutions. 
Such  voters,  however,  were  not  to  be,  as  Lincoln  had  once 
suggested,  loyal  persons  entitled  to  vote  under  the  laws  existing 
in  i860;  they  were  restricted  to  “the  male  citizens  of  the  said 
state,  twenty-one  years  old  and  upward,  of  whatever  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  .  .  .  except  such  as  may  be  disfranchised 
for  participation  in  the  rebellion  or  for  felony  at  common  law.” 
This  was  the  death  knell  to  the  idea  that  the  leaders  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  and  their  white  supporters  were  to  share  in  setting  up 
the  new  order.  Power  was  thrust  instead  into  the  hands  of  the 
emancipated  male  Negroes  and  the  small  number  of  whites 
who  alone  could  show  a  record  of  loyalty.  That  was  not  all. 
Each  state  was  forced  to  ratify  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  federal  Constitution  before  it  could  be  restored  to  the 
Union. 

Southern  States  Are  Restored  to  the  Union.  The  membership 
of  the  new  state  conventions  may  be  easily  imagined.  Men 
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who  had  been  slaves  a  few  years  before  suddenly  found  them¬ 
selves  a  force  in  government.  An  army  of  adventurers  from  the 
North — “carpetbaggers”  as  they  were  called  because  they  car¬ 
ried  all  their  possessions  in  traveling  bags  made  of  carpet — 
poured  in  upon  the  scene  to  aid  in  “reconstruction.”  Undoubt¬ 
edly  many  honorable  people  took  part  in  restoring  state  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  South,  but  enough  rascals  had  a  hand  in  it  to  dis¬ 
credit  even  the  good  that  was  done.  Under  such  conditions  the 
Southern  states  were,  one  after  another,  brought  back  into  the 
Union  by  “the  grace  of  Congress,”  the  last  in  1870.  Not  until 
seven  years  later,  however,  were  all  Northern  soldiers  withdrawn 
from  Southern  capitals,  and  not  until  many  years  after  that  was 
federal  control  over  state  elections  finally  ended. 

Freedmen  Are  Granted  Civil  Rights.  Equally  pressing  was 
another  matter:  “What  shall  be  done  for  the  former  slaves?” 
That  problem,  often  put  to  abolitionists  before  the  war,  now  had 
to  be  squarely  faced.  The  Thirteenth  Amendment  abolishing 
slavery  had  not  touched  it  at  all.  It  declared  the  slaves  free, 
but  did  nothing  to  provide  them  with  work  or  homes  and  did 
not  mention  the  subject  of  their  economic  distress  or  political 
rights.  All  these  matters  were  left  to  the  states.  Immediately 
some  Southern  legislatures  enacted  laws  known  as  “black  codes,” 
which  permitted  the  wholesale  arrest  of  Negroes  for  “vagrancy” 
and  allowed  officers  to  bind  former  slaves  to  masters  as  “ap¬ 
prentices.”  In  fact  a  kind  of  servitude  was  restored  under  various 
guises.  Such  methods  partly  explain  the  reaction  that  led  Con¬ 
gress  to  give  up  Lincoln’s  milder  policies  and  undertake  a  harsher 
program  of  reconstruction. 

And  yet  no  serious  effort  was  made  to  solve  by  law'  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  the  freedmen.  Radical  abolitionists  had  con¬ 
tended  that  the  slaves,  when  emancipated,  should  be  given  out¬ 
right  the  fields  of  their  former  masters.  But  Congress  steadily 
rejected  the  suggestion  of  redistributing  the  land.  It  did  try  to 
aid  poverty-stricken  Negroes  by  creating,  in  1865,  the  Freedmen’s 
Bureau  and  charging  it  with  the  duty  of  looking  after  refugees. 
It  authorized  the  Bureau  to  issue  food  and  clothing  to  the  desti¬ 
tute  and  to  rent  lands  under  federal  control  to  former  slaves  at 
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low  rates.  But  the  question  of  how  these  people  just  up  from 
slavery  were  to  pay  rent  or  to  make  a  living  was  left  unanswered. 

Against  many  protests,  particularly  from  Democrats,  Congress 
did  insist,  however,  on  granting  freedmen  certain  rights  by 
national  law.  These  rights  fell  into  two  broad  divisions,  civil 
and  political.  By  an  act  passed  in  1866,  Congress  gave  to  former 
slaves  the  civil  privileges  of  white  citizens;  that  is,  it  allowed 
them  to  make  contracts,  to  be  witnesses  in  courts,  and  to  buy, 
sell,  and  rent  property.  Doubtful  whether  it  had  the  power  to 
enact  this  law,  Congress  then  passed  and  submitted  to  the  states 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  already  discussed  in  another  con¬ 
nection.  This  Amendment  gave  citizenship  to  all  persons  born 
or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  assured  them  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens,  and  declared  that  no  state  should 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  Furthermore,  Congress  tried  to  give  social  equality  to 
Negroes  by  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  1875.  It  promised  them, 
among  other  things,  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  inns,  the¬ 
aters,  public  conveyances,  and  places  of  amusement;  but  this 
law  was  later  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Efforts  Are  Made  to  Give  the  Vote  to  Freedmen.  The  question 
of  political  rights  for  freedmen  was  still  more  thorny.  Radical 
Republicans,  like  Charles  Sumner,  asserted  that  no  person’s  civil 
liberty  was  secure  unless  he  could  vote  for  the  government  officers 
who  enforced  it.  Hence  in  this  same  Fourteenth  Amendment 
Congress  attempted  to  compel  the  states  to  give  the  ballot  to 
all  Negro  men,  leaving  the  women  to  take  care  of  themselves 
as  best  they  could.  The  Amendment  declared  in  effect  that  when 
any  state  deprived  adult  male  citizens  of  the  right  to  vote,  its 
representation  in  Congress  should  be  reduced  in  the  proportion 
which  such  persons  bore  to  the  voting  population.  If,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  state  excluded  half  the  men  from  voting,  it  was  to 
lose  half  its  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

But  this  provision  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  Thereupon 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  passed  and  ratified.  The  new 
Amendment,  adopted  in  1870,  stated  very  clearly  that  no  citizen 
could  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  “on  account  of  race,  color, 
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or  previous  condition  of  servitude.”  To  make  certain  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  rule,  Congress,  beginning  in  1870,  enacted  a  series 
of  laws,  sometimes  known  as  “force  bills,”  which  provided  for 
the  use  of  federal  officers,  civil  and  military,  as  supervisors  of 
elections  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  So  the  Federal  Government, 
after  abolishing  slavery,  sought  to  sweep  away  many  of  its  signs, 
civil,  social,  and  political. 

Southern  Whites  React  against  Reconstruction  Measures. 

Although  the  war  settled  some  leading  questions  finally,  and 
others  for  a  long  time,  it  left  many  issues  open  for  debate  and 
agitation.  (It  put  an  end  to  nullification  and  secession,  j  It  brought 
about  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  assured  the  immediate  triumph  of  Republican  policies  touch¬ 
ing  the  tariff,  banking,  homesteads,  railways,  and  other  matters. 
Decisions  on  secession  and  abolition  were  generally  accepted, 
in  the  South  as  well  as  the  North.  But  white  leaders  in  the 
South  struggled  steadily  against  all  measures  of  “reconstruc¬ 
tion.”  They  bowed  their  heads  to  these  laws  only  as  long  as 
Northern  soldiers  remained  on  their  soil.  As  soon  as  the  soldiers 
were  withdrawn,  they  sought  to  undo  the  principal  features  of 
reconstruction  and  restore  white  supremacy  in  Southern  affairs. 
Moreover,  as  time  went  on,  they  joined  Northern  Democrats  in 
raising  anew  the  problems  of  the  tariff,  currency,  and  banking 
which  Republicans  had  handled  in  their  own  way  while  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Federal  Government.  Thus  the  war  over  the  Union, 
decisive  as  it  was  in  several  ways,  did  not  mark  a  complete  break 
in  the  main  currents  of  American  history.  The  long  trends  of 
industry,  agriculture,  democracy,  religion,  education,  literature, 
and  intellectual  interests,  though  altered  in  various  respects, 
continued  through  the  war  and  the  years  that  followed  the 
restoration  of  peace. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  Contrast  public  opinion  on  secession  in  i860  with  that  on  nullifi¬ 
cation  in  1832. 

2.  Compare  the  Northern  and  Southern  views  of  the  Union. 

3.  What  were  the  peculiar  features  of  the  confederate  constitution? 

4.  How  was  the  Confederacy  financed? 
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5.  Compare  the  resources  of  the  two  sections. 

6.  On  what  foundations  did  Southern  hopes  rest? 

7.  Describe  the  attempts  at  a  peaceful  settlement. 

8.  Compare  the  raising  of  armies  for  the  Civil  War  with  the 
methods  employed  in  the  World  War. 

9.  Compare  the  financial  methods  of  the  Government  in  the  two 
wars. 

10.  Explain  why  the  blockade  was  such  a  deadly  weapon. 

11.  Give  the  leading  diplomatic  events  of  the  war. 

12.  Trace  the  growth  of  antislavery  sentiment. 

13.  What  measures  were  taken  to  restrain  criticism  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment? 

14.  What  part  did  Lincoln  play  in  all  phases  of  the  war? 

15.  Compare  Lincoln’s  plan  of  reconstruction  with  that  adopted 
by  Congress. 

16.  What  rights  did  Congress  attempt  to  confer  upon  the  former 
slaves? 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  War  transferred  political  issues  to  the  battlefield.  (2)  The 
popular  vote  in  i860  registered  no  clear-cut  decision  on  policies  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Government.  (3)  Secession  defeated  its  own 
purposes  in  the  end.  (4)  Northern  victory  clinched  the  decisions  of 
Congress  on  the  leading  issues  of  the  Middle  Period.  (5)  The  con¬ 
stitutional  grounds  for  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  (6)  The 
Fourteenth  Amendment  materially  reduced  the  power  of  the  states. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


THE  SOUTH  SEEKS  TO  REORDER  ITS  AFFAIRS 

War  Leaves  a  Heritage  of  Political  Upheaval  and 
Economic  Woe 

The  Ruling  Class  Is  Ousted  from  Office.  By  federal  law, 
Northern  leaders  stripped  Southern  planters  of  the  supremacy 
which  they  had  long  enjoyed  in  Southern  politics.  The  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  enacted  in  1868  excluded 
from  civil  and  military  offices  all  men  who  had  taken  an  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  and  had  afterward  engaged  in 
“insurrection  or  rebellion”  against  the  Union  or  had  “given  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemies”  of  the  United  States.  This  oath 
many  Southerners  had  taken  as  members  of  Congress  and  state 
legislatures  and  as  officeholders  of  other  sorts.  Afterward  they 
had  joined  the  Confederacy  and  given  aid  and  comfort  to  this 
“enemy  of  the  Union.”  Under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
they  lost  the  right  to  hold  state  and  federal  positions  and  only 
a  pardon  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  a  general 
amnesty  issued  by  Congress  could  bring  back  to  them  that 
privilege.  By  this  arrangement  thousands  of  planters  were 
affected.  The  law  constituted,  in  fact,  a  political  revolution 
forced  upon  the  South  by  federal  power. 

Negro  Suffrage  Is  Sustained  by  an  Army  of  Occupation.  This 
political  revolution  Republicans  in  control  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Washington  tried  to  clinch  by  upholding  the  right 
of  freedmen  to  vote  and  hold  office.  To  accomplish  the  purpose 
they  kept  federal  troops  in  various  parts  of  the  South.  Not 
until  1877  was  the  last  Northern  soldier  withdrawn  from  Southern 
capitals.  During  this  period,  the  government  of  Southern  states 
was  carried  on  chiefly  by  white  farmers  and  their  Negro  allies. 
Planters  and  other  men  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  Con¬ 
federacy  had  to  stand  aside.  Meanwhile  many  Northerners 
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went  into  the  South  to  take  a  hand  in  the  new  regime.  Some 
of  them  were  mere  adventurers.  In  the  circumstances  Southern 
legislatures  generally  fell  into  the  hands  of  inexperienced  whites 
and  Negroes.  Although  they  passed  some  excellent  laws,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  promotion  of  education,  they  were  frequently 
wasteful  and  occasionally  corrupt.  The  “reconstruction”  legis¬ 
lature  of  South  Carolina,  for  example,  bought  clocks  at  $480 
apiece  and  chandeliers  at  $650.  Swamps  worth  seventy-five 
cents  an  acre  were  bought  by  the  state  at  five  times  the  value. 
Money  voted  to  buy  land  for  Negroes  was  squandered.  Between 
1868  and  1873  the  debt  of  South  Carolina  rose  from  about 
$5,800,000  to  $24,000,000,  and  the  state  had  little  to  show  for  it 
in  the  end. 

Great  Plantations  Lie  in  Ruins.  The  loss  of  political  power  by 
the  planters  was  matched  by  the  weakening  of  their  economic 
power.  Many  plantations  had  been  confiscated  by  the  federal 
authorities  while  the  owners  were  fighting  for  the  Confederacy. 
Fields  far  and  wide  had  been  overrun  by  armies  and  often  turned 
into  battlegrounds.  In  the  wake  of  the  armies  swept  devasta¬ 
tion.  Many  houses  and  farm  buildings  were  burned  to  the 
ground.  When  homesteads  escaped  the  flames,  they  were  often 
despoiled  of  stock,  tools,  and  even  the  seeds  necessary  for  the 
renewal  of  tillage.  We  may  picture  the  scene  for  ourselves 
through  the  eyes  of  an  English  traveler  who  journeyed  along 
the  Tennessee  River  in  1870  and  described  the  landscape  as 
follows:  “Large  tracts  of  once  cultivated  land  are  stripped  of 
every  vestige  of  fencing.  The  roads,  long  neglected,  are  in  dis¬ 
order  and,  having  in  many  places  become  impassable,  new  tracks 
have  been  made  through  the  woods  and  fields  without  much 
respect  to  boundaries.  .  .  .  The  trail  of  war  is  visible  through¬ 
out  the  valley  in  burnt-up  gin  houses,  ruined  bridges,  mills,  and 
factories.” 

Towns  and  Cities  Are  Badly  Damaged.  The  towns  and  cities, 
in  which  planters  were  accustomed  to  spend  the  winters  or  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  produce,  were  likewise  war-shocked;  Charleston, 
for  instance.  It  had  been  a  favorite  resort,  distinguished  for  its 
concerts,  its  social  life,  and  its  literary  tastes.  Now  it  was  de- 
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scribed  as  a  “city  of  ruins,  of  desolation,  of  vacant  houses,  of 
rotten  wharves,  of  deserted  warehouses,  of  weed  gardens,  of 
miles  of  grass-grown  streets.  .  .  .  How  few  young  men  there 
are,  how  generally  the  young  women  are  dressed  in  black!  The 
flower  of  their  proud  aristocracy  is  buried  on  scores  of  battle¬ 
fields.”  As  for  Atlanta,  ashes  were  all  that  marked  its  past,  for 
General  Sherman  had  applied  the  torch  there.  Nashville  and 


Photograph  from  H.  P.  Cook 

Richmond,  Virginia 

This  picture  shows  the  Main  Street  of  the  city  as  it  looked  in  1865. 

Chattanooga  had  been  partially  wrecked.  Richmond  and  Au¬ 
gusta  had  suffered  terribly  from  fires. 

Communication  Is  Destroyed.  Naturally  the  Northern  troops 
had  tried  to  destroy  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
regions  of  the  confederate  section.  They  had  succeeded  so  well 
that  highways,  canals,  and  railroads  were  all  dilapidated.  From 
Pocahontas  to  Decatur,  Alabama,  a  distance  of  114  miles,  for 
example,  “the  railroad  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  except 
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the  roadbed  and  iron  rails,  and  they  were  in  very  bad  condition 
(generally) — every  bridge  and  trestle  destroyed,  crossties  rotten, 
buildings  burned,  water  tanks  gone,  tracks  grown  up  with  weeds 
and  bushes,  not  a  sawmill  near  the  line,  and  the  labor  system  of 
the  country  gone.  About  forty  miles  of  the  track  were  burned, 
the  crossties  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  rails  bent  and  twisted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  great  labor  to  straighten,  and 
large  portions  of  them  requiring  renewal.” 

Capital  and  Credit  Are  Shattered.  To  repair  the  ruin  left  by 
the  war  and  start  business  again,  cash  and  credit  were  needed. 
In  other  words,  it  was  necessary  for  planters,  small  farmers, 
and  merchants  to  have  funds  at  hand  or  access  to  loans.  But 
money  was  lacking  at  home  and  banks  were  in  distress.  The 
confederate  currency,  inflated  to  the  bursting  point,  had  blown 
up  and  was  as  worthless  as  wastepaper.  The  bonds  of  the  con¬ 
federate  government  were  equally  valueless.  Moreover  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  forbade  the 
payment  of  all  confederate  bonds  forever.  Most  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  which  the  Southerners  had  possessed  had  been  sent 
out  of  the  country  to  pay  for  their  war  supplies,  and  there  was 
very  little  specie  in  circulation  now.  Loans  could  be  got,  if  at  all, 
only  at  very  high  interest  rates.  It  was  a  vicious  economic  circle 
in  which  the  South  found  itself  ensnared.  It  had  to  sell  crops  to 
get  money,  but  it  had  to  have  money  to  raise  crops.  How  could 
it  begin,  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder? 

Educational  Institutions  Suffer  in  the  General  Collapse.  And 
where  could  spring  the  leadership  for  recovery?  Colleges  and 
schools  were  impoverished  or  put  out  of  commission.  Privately 
endowed  colleges  and  seminaries  had  invested  heavily  in  rail¬ 
road  stocks  and  confederate  bonds,  and  had  lost  their  funds. 
Church  schools  and  colleges  suffered  from  the  general  poverty 
of  church  members.  Even  state  institutions  were  harassed:  In 
some  cases  Northern  soldiers  had  been  quartered  there  and  the 
condition  of  the  plants  was  dreadful;  repair  seemed  hopeless  in 
view  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  people  and  the  difficulty  of 
raising  funds  by  taxation.  How  could  money  be  found  for  able 
teachers,  new  buildings,  and  laboratories?  Before  the  war  the 
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quality  of  instruction  in  Southern  colleges  had  compared  well 
with  that  in  Northern  institutions.  Public  schools  had  been 
making  headway  and  the  South,  like  the  North,  was  taking 
sharper  interest  in  education.  But  now  at  a  time  when  the  region 
needed  all  the  aid  which  education  could  render,  its  educational 
institutions  were  in  bad  shape  indeed. 

White  Supremacy  Is  Restored 

Intimidation  Is  Employed.  On  one  thing  the  strong  planters 
and  the  farmers  were  still  united — white  supremacy.  They  were 
alike  in  their  opposition  to  Negro  enfranchisement  and  they  were 
alike  resolved  to  reinstate  their  own  control.  To  carry  out  their 
purpose  they  formed  secret  societies  and  issued  warnings  to  the 
Negroes  to  “  remember  their  place.”  Chief  among  these  secret 
societies  was  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  White  Camelia,  as  they 
called  themselves.  The  Klan  first  appeared  in  Tennessee  in  1866 
and  held  its  initial  national  convention  the  following  year.  It 
was  in  origin  a  social  club.  According  to  its  program,  its  objects 
were  “to  protect  the  weak,  the  innocent,  and  the  defenseless 
from  the  indignities,  wrongs,  and  outrages  of  the  lawless,  the 
violent,  and  the  brutal;  and  to  succor  the  suffering,  especially 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  confederate  soldiers.”  The  whole 
South  was  called  “the  Empire”  and  its  monarch  a  “Grand 
Wizard.”  Each  state  was  a  realm  and  each  county  a  province. 
In  secret  orders  of  one  kind  or  another  over  half  a  million  men 
were  enrolled. 

The  methods  of  the  Ku  Klux  and  the  White  Camelia  were 
similar.  Solemn  parades  of  masked  men  bedecked  in  long  robes 
were  held,  sometimes  in  open  daylight  and  sometimes  in  the 
dead  of  night.  Notices  were  sent  about,  warning  persons  to 
quit  certain  practices — particularly  to  stay  away  from  polling 
booths.  If  the  warning  failed,  something  more  frightful  was 
tried.  For  instance,  at  the  hour  of  midnight  a  horseman  would 
ride  up  to  the  house  of  some  man  marked  for  “a  lesson,”  lift  his 
headgear,  take  off  a  skull,  and  hand  it  to  the  trembling  victim 
with  the  request  that  he  hold  it  for  a  few  minutes.  Actual 
violence  was  employed  in  some  cases  either  officially  or  unoffi- 
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dally  by  members  of  the  Klan.  Tar  and  feathers  were  freely 
applied;  the  whip  was  often  used  unmercifully;  and  occasionally 
a  murder  was  committed.  If  Klan  members  were  fired  upon 
from  bushes  or  behind  trees,  swift  revenge  followed.  The  situa¬ 
tion  became  so  terrifying  that  Congress  stepped  in  to  prevent 
rule  by  terrorism.  In  1870  it  forbade  citizens  to  go  about  in 
disguise  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  elections  or  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  citizens  by  federal  law.  Foreseeing  such  a  step 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  central  Ku  Klux 
was  officially  dissolved  by  the  “Grand  Wizard”  in  1869.  Never¬ 
theless  local  societies  retained  their  organizations  and  methods, 
and  continued  to  disturb  law  and  order. 

The  Ballot  Box  Is  Regained.  Very  soon  such  strong-arm 
practices  had  an  effect  on  the  elections.  The  freedman,  into 
whose  hand  the  ballot  had  been  thrust,  ordinarily  did  not  care 
to  risk  his  head  in  trying  to  exercise  his  political  rights.  A  mere 
show  of  force,  a  mere  threat,  kept  thousands  of  ex-slaves  away 
from  the  polls.  The  whites  steadily  regained  their  former  power 
in  the  state  government  in  spite  of  the  laws.  Nothing  could 
prevent  it.  Congress  enacted  bill  after  bill  setting  up  federal 
supervision  of  elections;  Northern  politicians  tried  to  hold  down 
the  Southern  politicians  in  every  way;  but  all  such  efforts  were 
in  vain. 

Amnesty  Is  Granted  to  Southerners.  The  recovery  of  white 
supremacy  in  the  South  was  quickly  felt  in  Washington  and  in 
national  politics.  The  Democratic  party  in  the  North  accepted 
it  as  adding  more  voters  to  its  ranks.  Moderate  Republicans, 
anxious  to  overcome  the  animosity  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  agreed  to  it  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Indeed  complete  par¬ 
don  or  amnesty  for  Confederates  was  soon  widely  advocated. 
Yet  the  struggle  to  restore  them  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens  was 
slow  and  difficult.  Lincoln,  with  his  usual  generosity,  in  the 
midst  of  the  war  had  offered  a  general  amnesty  to  all  who  had 
been  in  arms  against  the  Union,  on  condition  that  they  then  take 
an  oath  of  loyalty;  but  Johnson,  who  was  bent  on  making 
“treason  infamous,”  deprived  still  more  Confederates  of  their 
rights. 
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For  a  long  time  Congress  seemed  relentless  toward  secession¬ 
ists.  In  vain  did  some  members  plead  with  their  colleagues  to 
crown  their  victory  in  battle  with  a  noble  act  of  universal  pardon 
and  oblivion.  Congress  would  not  yield.  It  would  grant  amnesty 
in  individual  cases;  but  not  to  everybody  on  the  proscribed  list. 
When  finally  in  1872,  seven  years  after  the  surrender  at  Appomat¬ 
tox,  it  did  pass  a  general  amnesty  bill,  it  insisted  on  certain  excep¬ 
tions.  Confederates  who,  before  the  war,  had  been  members  of 
Congress  or  had  served  in  other  high  posts,  civil  or  military, 
under  the  Federal  Government  were  still  excluded  from  impor¬ 
tant  offices.  Not  until  the  summer  of  1898,  when  the  war  with 
Spain  had  begun,  did  Congress  forgive  all  and  abolish  the  last 
of  the  disabilities  imposed  on  supporters  of  the  “lost  cause.” 

Reconstruction  Force  Bills  Are  Repealed.  The  granting  of  a 
large  measure  of  amnesty  in  1872  encouraged  the  Democrats 
to  attack  federal  supervision  of  elections.  Within  two  years 
they  won  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  at 
once  moved  to  repeal  the  “force  bills.”  But  the  Republicans, 
having  control  in  the  Senate,  blocked  this  direct  action.  So  the 
Democrats  sought  to  carry  their  point  by  attaching  a  “rider,” 
or  condition,  to  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  support  of  the 
army,  providing  that  no  troops  should  be  used  to  sustain  the 
Federal  Government  in  Louisiana.  The  Senate  defeated  this 
scheme,  too.  As  a  result,  Congress  adjourned  without  voting 
money  for  the  army  and  this  satisfied  the  Democrats  for  the 
moment.  The  next  session  they  let  the  army  finance  bill  pass 
but  kept  up  their  fight  on  the  force  laws  until  they  wrung  from 
President  Hayes  a  measure  forbidding  the  use  of  United  States 
troops  as  guards  at  polling  booths.  The  following  year  they 
again  placed  a  rider  on  the  army  bill  and  carried  it  through, 
putting  an  end  to  the  use  of  money  for  any  kind  of  military  con¬ 
trol  over  elections.  Clearly  the  reconstruction  program  was 
going  to  pieces;  and  the  Supreme  Court  helped  along  the  process 
by  declaring  parts  of  the  reconstruction  laws  invalid.  In  1878 
the  Democrats  even  won  a  majority  in  the  Senate  and  returned 
to  power  a  large  number  of  men  once  prominent  in  the  con¬ 
federate  cause. 
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By  this  time  a  new  generation  was  coming  on  the  scene.  The 
supremacy  of  the  whites  in  the  South,  if  'not  yet  complete,  was 
at  least  assured.  United  States  marshals,  deputies,  and  super¬ 
visors  still  watched  over  elections,  but  they  could  not  call  on 
federal  troops  for  aid.  When  in  1894  the  last  fragment  of  the 
force  bills  was  swept  away,  the  country  took  little  note;  public 
opinion  was  then  ahead  of  the  action. 

New  State  Constitutions  Confirm  White  Supremacy.  Having 
re-established  white  supremacy  in  fact,  Southern  leaders  now 
decided  to  confirm  it  by  law.  They  framed  new  state  constitu¬ 
tions  so  worded  as  to  deprive  Negroes  of  the  ballot.  Mississippi 
took  this  step  in  1890;  South  Carolina  in  1895;  Louisiana  in 
1898;  North  Carolina  in  1900;  Alabama  and  Maryland  in  1901; 
and  Virginia  in  1902. 

The  authors  of  these  measures  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
their  purposes.  “The  intelligent  white  men  of  the  South,”  said 
Governor  Tillman,  “intend  to  govern  here.”  But  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  forbade  them  to  de¬ 
prive  any  citizen  of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude;  so  they  tried  to  achieve  their 
ends  in  other  ways.  The  means  they  chose  were  few,  simple, 
and  effective.  The  first  and  most  easily  applied  was  the  pro¬ 
vision  which  required  each  prospective  voter  to  read  a  section 
of  the  state  constitution  or  “understand  and  explain  it”  when 
read  to  him.  Many  Negroes  could  not  pass  this  examination  as 
conducted  by  white  election  officers. 

Among  the  other  tests  was  the  rule  that  only  taxpayers  or  the 
owners  of  property  could  vote.  Unwilling  thus  to  disfranchise 
any  poor  white  man  who  had  stood  by  them  “in  the  dark  days 
of  reconstruction,”  Southern  legislators  sometimes  put  into 
their  suffrage  laws  a  provision  known  as  “the  grandfather 
clause.”  This  clause  gave  the  ballot  to  any  man  who  did  not 
have  property  or  could  not  read,  provided  he  had  voted  on  or 
before  1867  or  was  the  son  or  grandson  of  such  a  person.  Of 
course,  colored  men  in  the  South  could  not  qualify  under  this 
scheme. 

Before  long  these  new  laws  accomplished  their  purpose.  Of 
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the  147,000  Negro  men  in  Mississippi  above  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
only  8,600  were  registered  for  voting  under  the  constitution  of 
1890.  Louisiana  had  127,000  colored  voters  enrolled  in  1896; 
under  the  constitution  drafted  two  years  later  the  registration 
fell  to  5,300.  By  1900  about  one  Negro  out  of  every  hundred 
adult  males  of  that  race  took  part  in  the  elections  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  Supreme  Court  Refuses  to  Intervene.  Efforts  were  made 
to  persuade  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
such  laws  unconstitutional;  but  the  Court  never  made  a  direct 
decision  on  the  merits  of  the  issue.  In  one  case  the  Court  re¬ 
marked  that  it  could  not  take  charge  of  the  election  machinery 
of  Alabama;  it  said  that  relief,  in  case  of  injustice,  would  have 
to  come  from  the  President  or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Only  one  of  the  several  methods  used  to  exclude  Negroes  from 
voting,  namely,  the  “grandfather  clause,”  was  held  to  be  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  federal  Constitution.  This  decision,  rendered  in 
1915,  in  Oklahoma  and  Maryland  cases,  did  not,  however, 
touch  the  chief  measures  of  exclusion. 

Efforts  to  Reduce  Southern  Representation  in  Congress  Are 
Defeated.  In  fact  these  measures  did  not  in  so  many  words 
deprive  anyone  of  the  vote  on^account  of  race  or  color.  They 
did  not,  therefore,  run  counter  to  the  letter  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  any  more  than  did  the  educational  qualifications 
imposed  on  the  suffrage  in  some  Northern  states.  But  they  did 
make  the  states  which  adopted  them  subject  to  the  terms  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  This  Amendment  very  explicitly  says 
that  whenever  any  state  deprives  adult  male  citizens  of  the 
right  to  vote  (except  in  certain  minor  cases)  its  representation 
in  Congress  shall  be  reduced. 

Accordingly  those  who  protested  against  Negro  disfranchise¬ 
ment  demanded  the  enforcement  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Indeed  in  their  platform  of  1908  the  Republicans  promised  to 
take  this  step;  but  after  they  won  the  election  they  did  not 
carry  their  pledge  into  effect.  Henceforward  Southerners  were 
able  to  regard  such  Republican  threats  as  idle  gestures  in  no 
way  endangering  the  laws  which  brought  about  white  supremacy. 
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The  South  Becomes  Solid  Despite  Some  Dissent.  Out  of  the 

long  conflict  over  reconstruction  there  emerged  what  was  known 
as  the  “Solid  South” — a  block  of  Southern  states  that  gave  no 
electoral  votes  to  a  Republican  candidate  for  President.  Before 
the  war  the  Southern  people  had  been  divided  on  most  political 
questions.  Take,  for  example,  the  election  of  i860.  In  nine  of 
the  slave  states — Delaware,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Missouri, 
Maryland,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  Arkansas — a 
majority  of  the  votes  was  cast  against  the  representative  of 
the  extreme  Southern  point  of  view,  John  C.  Breckinridge.  Each 
of  the  six  states  carried  by  Breckinridge  registered  a  heavy  vote 
against  him.  North  Carolina  gave  Breckinridge  only  849  votes 
more  than  Bell  and  Douglas  (p.  461).  In  every  Southern  state 
the  vote  for  Bell,  the  candidate  who  stood  firmly  for  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  the  Union,  and  silence  on  slavery,  was  large.  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee  recorded  more  votes  for 
Bell  than  for  Breckinridge;  in  Georgia,  Bell’s  vote  was  42,000 
against  51,000  for  his  opponents;  in  Louisiana,  20,000  against 
22,000;  in  Mississippi,  25,000  against  40,000. 

But  when  war  came,  men  who  had  voted  on  opposite  sides 
joined  hands  in  defense  of  their  states.  And  after  the  armed 
conflict  was  over,  they  remained  side  by  side  working,  they  said, 
against  “Republican  misrule  and  Negro  domination.”  By  1890, 
with  Northern  control  definitely  broken,  the  boast  was  made 
that  there  were  at  least  twelve  Southern  states  in  which  no  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  for  President  could  win  a  single  vote. 

Though  it  was  the  custom  to  speak  of  the  South  as  “solid,”  as 
a  matter  of  fact  there  were  always  independents  in  that  section. 
In  1892,  for  instance,  the  Populists  made  heavy  inroads  upon 
the  Democratic  vote  there.  At  other  times  contests  between 
factions  within  the  Democratic  party  over  the  choice  of  candi¬ 
dates  proved  that  the  South  was  far  from  a  unit  in  its  opinions. 
In  some  places,  moreover,  a  normal  Republican  minority  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  appeared  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century. 
By  way  of  illustration  we  may  cite  the  case  of  Georgia  where 
Taft  polled  41,000  votes  in  1908  against  72,000  for  Bryan;  in 
North  Carolina  114,000  against  136,000.  In  1920,  Harding, 
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the  Republican  candidate,  broke  the  record  by  carrying  Tennes¬ 
see  as  well  as  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  and  Maryland.  In  1928, 
Herbert  Hoover  brought  even  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Texas  into  his  column,  leaving  only  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  “solid”  for 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  the  Democratic  candidate. 

Southern  People  Continue  Agriculture  with  Changed 
Methods 

The  Great  Estate  Remains  a  Feature  of  Southern  Economy. 

With  a  restoration  of  white  supremacy  went  a  revival  of  agri¬ 
culture  on  old  and  new  lines.  In  most  regions  the  great  planta¬ 
tions  stood  intact  in  the  hands  of  the  owners.  Some  had  been 
seized  during  the  war  and  others  were  sold  in  small  plots  by  the 
masters  to  raise  money.  But  Congress  rejected  the  proposal  of 
“radical”  Republicans  to  parcel  out  the  estates  among  former 
slaves  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  start  in  life  as  inde¬ 
pendent  farmers.  Although  the  number  of  small  farms  doubled 
between  1870  and  1900  in  nearly  every  Southern  state,  the 
large  plantation  remained  a  marked  feature  of  Southern  economy. 
Sometimes  the  owners  simply  employed  the  former  slaves  to 
.till  the  fields  as  before,  calling  them  “field  hands”  now  and 
paying  them  in  cash  or  in  the  old  way — by  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  At  other  times  owners  rented  their  land  to  Negro  or 
white  tenants  for  an  annual  payment  in  cash  or  for  a  share  of 
the  crops  raised.  Thus  tenantry  and  share  cropping  spread  over 
large  sections  of  the  South  in  the  place  of  the  slave  system; 
but  now  the  tenants  might  be  Negroes  or  whites  or  both.  In¬ 
deed  field  hands  and  tenants  of  both  races  were  now  often  found 
working  side  by  side  on  the  same  plantation. 

White  Farmers  Increase  in  Numbers  and  Influence.  The 
overwhelming  number  of  families  in  the  South  had  never  owned 
a  slave.  Having  neither  riches  nor  leisure,  they  were  a  class 
apart  from  the  life  and  ambitions  of  the  great  planting  families. 
The  men  of  the  farming  class  joined  the  confederate  armies 
“to  defend  their  homes”  rather  than  to  uphold  the  slave¬ 
owning  class.  In  fact  in  the  upland  sections  of  Virginia,  North 
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Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  the  strongholds  of  free  farming,  seces¬ 
sion  was  not  very  popular  and  thousands  of  white  farmers  there 
upheld  the  Union  throughout  the  war.  Others  who  approved 
secession  at  first  came  to  the  conclusion  later  that  it  was  a  “rich 
man’s  war  and  a  poor  man’s  fight.”  But  that  war  worked  out 
to  their  own  advantage.  With  the  breaking  up  of  many  great 
estates  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  South  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  number  of  independent  farmers  increased  in  most  regions 
of  the  South.  By  hard  labor  and  good  management  these  farmers 
lifted  themselves  in  the  scale  of  prosperity.  It  soon  became  a 
common  thing  for  their  sons  and  daughters  to  enter  college 
and  on  graduation  to  become  teachers,  doctors,  and  lawyers  in 
the  rising  towns.  The  farmers  asserted  themselves  more  in 
political  affairs  and  began  to  contest  the  control  of  planters  over 
state  governments.  With  the  disappearance  of  slavery,  the 
migration  of  white  Southerners  to  the  West  slowed  down,  and 
hence  the  South  began  to  profit  by  the  stability  and  industry 
of  its  free  farmers.  Gradually  the  whole  tone  of  Southern  society 
grew  more  democratic. 

Former  Slaves  Seek  a  Livelihood.  Deep  as  were  the  changes 
made  by  the  war  in  the  affairs  of  planters  and  white  farmers, 
the  condition  of  the  former  slaves  was  even  more  thoroughly 
shaken  up.  During  the  war  thousands  of  slaves  had  joined  the 
Union  army  as  soldiers  and  workers,  but  the  vast  majority  had 
remained  on  the  plantations,  loyal  to  their  masters  and  mis¬ 
tresses  and  sharing  their  hardships.  On  the  day  of  emancipation 
they  stood,  in  either  case,  free  in  law  but  empty-handed.  Most 
of  them  owned  no  tools  or  property;  they  were  seldom  skilled 
in  trades  and  crafts;  and  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  look 
after  themselves.  The  plantation  bell  had  called  them  to  labor 
and  released  them  at  night.  Doles  of  food  and  clothing  had  been 
given  them  at  regular  intervals.  They  had  seldom  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  employment,  to  understand  the  arts  of  buying 
and  selling,  or  even  the  management  of  farms.  In  1865  they  were 
legally  free  and  had  to  face  all  the  problems  of  searching  for 
opportunities  to  make  a  living  for  themselves  and  their  children, 
of  “struggling  for  existence.” 
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Four  Courses  Are  Open  to  Negroes.  In  many  cases  former 
slaves,  as  we  have  seen,  remained  on  the  plantations  with  their 
old  masters  and  received  wages  for  their  labor.  Other  freedmen 
rented  plots  from  landowners  and  paid  the  rent  in  cash,  or  more 
commonly  in  a  share  of  the  crops.  By  this  process  a  large  number 
became  renters  or  tenants.  In  the  course  of  time  thousands  who 
began  as  wage  earners  on  the  land  or  as  tenants  made  their  way 
upward  into  the  ownership  of  small  farms.  By  the  end  of  the 
century  about  one  fourth  of  the  colored  workers  on  the  land 
were  owners  of  the  soil  they  tilled,  often  subject  to  debts  secured 
by  mortgage.  The  road  to  ownership  was  hard  to  travel,  but 
industrious  and  fortunate  Negroes  were  frequently  able  to  travel 
it.  A  fourth  course  open  to  freedmen  led  to  near-by  towns  and 
cities  and  to  distant  cities  of  the  North.  There  they  found  em¬ 
ployment  by  the  thousands  as  industries  rose  and  flourished  after 
the  war.  There,  however,  they  faced  the  problems  of  urban 
life — crowded  living  quarters,  fierce  competition  for  jobs,  and 
seasonal  unemployment.  They  were  handicapped,  especially 
at  first,  by  lack  of  education  and  training  for  skilled  occupations. 
The  women  who  could  go  into  domestic  service  usually  fared  best 
economically. 

Negroes  Advance  in  Civilization.  Despite  such  handicaps, 
Negroes  made  an  advance.  They  got  help  in  the  South  from 
men  and  women  who  sympathized  with  them  in  their  struggles. 
Though  relatively  poor  in  money,  Southern  states  started  to 
educate  them.  By  the  end  of  the  century  more  than  half  the 
colored  children  were  in  schools,  at  least  for  a  short  time  each 
year.  Many  Negroes  were  able  to  make  their  way  to  colleges  in 
the  South  and  the  North  and  secure  training  as  doctors,  teachers, 
nurses,  lawyers,  preachers,  and  craftsmen.  Some  took 'up  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  and  accumulated  wealth  on  a  small  scale. 
Under  distinguished  leaders  such  as  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Negroes  turned  zealously  to  education  as  a  means  of  preparing 
themselves  to  become  useful  and  competent  citizens.  Long 
before  the  slave  generation  passed,  Negroes  had  gained  some 
confidence  in  their  future  as  skilled  workers,  farmers,  musicians, 
writers,  inventors,  and  students  of  public  questions.  In  other 
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words,  they  were  sharing  in  all  phases  of  American  civilization. 
Indeed  a  Southern  educator,  Howard  W.  Odum,  now  concludes: 
“It  would  probably  not  be  exaggerating  to  say  that  in  educa¬ 
tional  and  economic  attainments  the  average  Negro  today  is 
better  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship  than  were 
the  masses  of  white 
men  when  they  were 
granted  the  right  of 
full  and  free  manhood 
suffrage.” 

Southern  Agricul¬ 
ture  Enters  a  New 
Phase.  As  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  drew 
to  a  close,  certain 
trends  seemed  to  be 
clearly  marked  in 
Southern  economy. 

Southern  industry,  it 
appeared,  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand  rap¬ 
idly  and  absorb  an 
increasing  proportion 
of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  (below,  p.  558). 

The  breakup  of  great 
estates  would  con¬ 
tinue  and  more  and 
more  whites  and  Ne¬ 
groes  would  climb  the 
ladder  into  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  farms.  The  market  for  raw  cotton  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  would  widen  and  an  ample  demand  would  be  maintained 
for  cotton,  the  chief  staple  in  large  areas  of  the  South.  But  in  time 
these  trends  changed.  For  many  reasons,  including  the  spread 
of  cotton  production  in  Egypt  and  Asia,  the  market  for  American 
cotton  narrowed.  Many  tenants  dropped  into  the  group  of  field 


Courtesy  of  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 

Booker  T.  Washington 

Statue  in  memory  of  Booker  T.  Washington  re¬ 
moving  the  veil  of  ignorance  and  superstition  from 
his  people 
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workers.  Many  farmers  became  tenants.  The  proportion  of 
farm  owners  declined. 

Tenancy  and  Share  Cropping  Present  Special  Problems.  After 
the  great  depression  opened  in  1929,  Southern  people  confronted 
even  more  serious  facts  in  agriculture.  Careful  estimates  made 
in  1934  showed  that  there  were  in  the  South  140,000  cash  ten¬ 
ants;  570,000  share  tenants;  and  380,000  share  croppers.  None 
of  these  owned  the  land  they  worked.  They  rented  plots  for 
which  they  paid  an  annual  fee  in  the  form  of  money  or  produce. 
In  the  vast  region  stretching  from  North  Carolina  to  Texas 
from  10  to  30  per  cent  of  the  improved  land  is  cultivated  by 
tenants.  In  the  cotton  and  corn  region  the  percentage  runs 
from  40  to  70  per  cent,  and  in  some  of  the  cotton  sections  rises 
even  higher.  Although  both  colored  and  white  tenants  are  found 
in  most  cotton  and  corn  sections,  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
segregation.  Their  houses  are  generally  rude  cabins.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated,  moreover,  that  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  tenants  own  neither 
work  animals  nor  implements,  and  have  nothing  to  offer  but 
their  labor.  The  plantation  owner  must  supply  them  with  farm 
animals,  tools,  seed,  and  food  to  keep  them  until  a  new  crop  is 
raised.  If  the  crop  is  poor  or  prices  low,  the  owner  loses  a  large 
part,  if  not  all,  of  the  money  he  has  advanced  to  the  tenants  for 
their  support,  and  the  tenants  themselves  suffer  privation. 

The  Agricultural  Problem  Involves  Both  Races.  As  Negroes 
struggled  upward  from  slavery  into  tenancy  and  as  the  number 
of  white  tenants  increased,  members  of  the  two  races  found 
themselves  facing  similar  economic  problems.  “Essentially  the 
same  conditions,”  declares  W.  T.  Couch,  a  prominent  Southern 
editor  and  writer,  “that  have  kept  the  Negro  farmer  down  have 
also  kept  the  white  farmer  down.  The  poverty  of  the  mass  of 
Southern  farmers  is  not  due  to  its  inability  to  grow  corn,  cotton, 
tobacco,  pigs,  chickens,  cattle,  and  any  of  the  many  other  things 
that  may  be  grown  in  this  region.  It  is  directly  due  to  a  dis¬ 
organized  economy  under  which  it  is  impossible  for  people 
everywhere  to  buy  and  pay  reasonable  prices  for  the  things  they 
need.”  In  fact  the  tenant  problem  had  become  so  acute  by  1935 
that  Senator  John  H.  Bankhead  of  Alabama  introduced  in  Con- 
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gress  a  bill  authorizing  the  Federal  Government  to  buy  up  large 
quantities  of  land  and  settle  tenant  farmers  on  homesteads  of 
their  own.  Meanwhile  Interracial  Committees  were  formed 
in  leading  Southern  communities  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
and  handling  points  at  issue  and  basic  conflicts  of  culture. 

Southerners  Experiment  with  Agriculture.  One  must  remem¬ 
ber,  however,  that  it  is  highly  inaccurate  to  speak  of  “the” 
South  as  if  it  were  a  unit  in  its  economy  and  outlook.  Today 
it  is  harder  to  say  what  is  the  South  than  it  was  before  the  civil 
war.  While  cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco,  the  staples  of  older  days, 
continue  to  be  the  staples  of  a  large  area  tilled  in  the  new  days, 
cultivated  on  traditional  lines  as  far  as  may  be,  there  are  other 
large  areas  devoted  to  other  crops  and  devoted  to  other  forms 
of  activity.  Thus  the  South  embraces  six  regions:  (1)  the  corn, 
tobacco,  and  forage  region;  (2)  the  cotton  and  corn  regions; 

(3)  the  rice,  sugar  cane,  citrus  fruits,  and  vegetable  region; 

(4)  the  Chesapeake  vegetable  and  fruit  region;  (5)  the  sorghum, 
winter  wheat,  and  cotton  region;  and  (6)  the  semiarid  grazing 
and  irrigated  crop  region.  Nor  is  all  the  land  tilled.  Some  of  it 
is  not  or  cannot  be  tilled.  “What  a  region  produces  and  the 
relative  quantity  of  its  products  are  conditioned  by  the  natural 
environment  and  determined  by  the  enterprise  and  experience 
of  the  people  who  occupy  this  environment  and  by  human  de¬ 
mands,”  declares  a  Southern  writer. 

New  Types  of  Political  Leaders  Appear.  Notwithstanding  the 
persistence  of  rural  economy  in  the  South,  new  types  of  men 
assumed  leadership  in  state  government  and  were  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress  to  take  part  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  old  days  Southern  politics  had  been  managed  mainly  by 
planters.  Washington,  Monroe,  Charles  Pinckney,  Zachary 
Taylor,  Calhoun,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  Jefferson  Davis,  for 
example,  were  planters.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  white  farmers 
and  mechanics  elected  one  of  their  own  number  to  Congress. 
Andrew  Johnson,  the  tailor  from  Tennessee,  relied  principally 
on  farmers  for  support.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  control  in  politics 
had  been  taken  by  planters.  With  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
the  growth  in  the  number  of  white  farmers,  tenants,  and  share 
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croppers,  leadership  in  many  parts  of  the  South  shifted  to  men 
who  were  not  owners  of  great  plantations.  New  men  such  as 
Benjamin  Tillman  and  Coleman  Blease  of  South  Carolina  and 
Huey  P.  Long  of  Louisiana  appealed  to  farmers,  tenants,  and 
industrial  workers  for  their  votes,  and  were  chosen  to  direct 
state  governments  or  to  serve  in  Congress.  Thus  the  unity  and 
the  power  once  enjoyed  by  planters  were  broken,  and  Southern 
politics  became  more  concerned  with  the  popular  issues  connected 
with  Southern  agriculture  and  industry. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  By  what  methods  were  confederate  leaders  excluded  from 
office? 

2.  How  was  Negro  suffrage  enforced  at  first? 

3.  Compare  the  conditions  of  the  South  with  those  of  the  North. 

4.  Give  the  chief  steps  in  the  restoration  of  white  supremacy. 

5.  Give  Lincoln’s  plan  for  amnesty.  What  principles  do  you  think 
should  govern  the  granting  of  amnesty? 

6.  How  were  the  “force  bills”  overcome? 

7.  Compare  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  with 
regard  to  the  suffrage  provisions.  Explain  how  they  may  be  circum¬ 
vented. 

8.  Account  for  the  Solid  South.  What  was  the  situation  before 
i860? 

9.  In  what  ways  did  Southern  agriculture  tend  to  become  like 
that  of  the  North?  What  were  the  social  results? 

10.  What  courses  were  open  to  freedmen  in  1865? 

1 1 .  Give  the  main  features  in  the  economic  and  social  status  of  the 
colored  population  in  the  South. 

12.  Compare  conditions  of  Negro  and  white  tenants. 

13.  Describe  the  diversity  of  Southern  agriculture. 

14.  Account  for  the  predominance  of  agriculture  in  the  South. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  The  abolition  of  slavery  promoted  the  growth  of  white  democ¬ 
racy  in  the  South.  (2)  The  suffrage  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  (3)  The  rights  of  states  to  fix  suffrage  qualifications 
subject  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  (4)  Reasons  for  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  agriculture  in  the  South.  (5)  The  economic  problems  of 
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emancipated  slaves  in  1865.  (6)  The  contrast  between  the  Jeffer¬ 

sonian  ideal  for  democracy  and  tenantry.  (7)  The  dependence  of  the 
South  on  Northern  capital  for  rehabilitation  and  restoration. 
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GOVERNMENT,  FARMING,  AND  BUSINESS  CARRY 
ENTERPRISE  INTO  THE  FAR  WEST 

The  Federal  Government  Takes  Leadership 

A  Vast  Region  Awaits  Development.  In  1865  Kansas  and 
Texas  were  the  sentinel  states  on  the  middle  border.  Beyond  the 
Rockies,  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Union.  Between  the  middle  and  the  far  frontier  lay  a  vast 
reach  of  plain,  desert,  plateau,  and  mountain  extending  from 
Mexico  to  Canada  and  containing  less  than  half  a  million  in¬ 
habitants.  No  railway  line  stretched  across  it.  St.  Joseph  on 
the  Missouri  was  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern  lines.  Twenty-five 
days  were  required  for  the  overland  journey  from  Missouri  to 
California  by  the  stagecoach  system  established  in  1858,  and 
more  than  ten  days  for  the  trip  by  the  “Pony  Express”  organized 
in  i860.  Indians  roamed  the  plain  and  desert  and  more  than  one 
powerful  tribe  disputed  the  white  man’s  title  to  the  soil. 

The  Outcome  of  the  War  Settles  Many  Questions  of  Western 
Development.  During  the  political  conflicts  that  preceded  the 
war  the  economic  development  of  the  Far  West  had  been  checked. 
Southern  leaders  wanted  the  distant  territories  opened  to  slavery 
and  to  their  kind  of  agricultural  promotion.  They  wanted  the 
new  railway  to  the  Pacific  built  along  the  southern  border,  not  in 
the  middle  region.  Many  of  them,  in  common  with  Eastern 
industrialists,  were  opposed  to  giving  federal  land  away  to 
farmers  in  small  plots.  By  1865  these  issues  were  settled.  There 
was  to  be  no  more  slavery  anywhere  in  the  Union.  The  first 
Pacific  railroad/was  to  run  through  the  middle  of  the  western 
domain.  And  a  large  part  of  the  public  land  had  been  voted  to 
homesteaders  in  plots  of  160  acres.  The  power  of  planters  in 
national  affairs  had  been  broken,  and  Northern  men  were  in 
charge  of  the  Federal  Government.  Thus  the  way  was  prepared 
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for  the  Government  to  favor  farmers  and  businessmen  who 
wanted  to  carry  their  enterprise  in  a  rush  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Government  Aid  Is  Given  to  Railway  Companies.  In  the 
opening  of  the  Near  West  the  Federal  Government  had  helped 
by  building  a  national 
highway  from  Maryland 
to  St.  Louis  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  State  govern¬ 
ments  had  aided  by  con¬ 
structing  canals  from 
tidewater  to  the  wheat 
fields  of  the  old  North¬ 
west  Territory.  Now  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the 
rapid  development  of  the 
Far  West,  the  Federal 
Government  made  gigan¬ 
tic  grants  of  land  and 
money  to  assist  railway 
concerns  in  constructing 
lines  to  the  Pacific.  By 
legislation  beginning  in 
1862  Congress  provided 
for  the  formation  of  com¬ 
panies  to  build  a  railroad 
from  the  Missouri  River 
to  California,  and  voted  public  lands  and  federal  money 
to  the  promoters.  Later  huge  grants  of  land  were  made  to 
other  companies  which  opened  routes,  in  the  north  and  in  the 
south,  from  the  mid-continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  All  in  all 
the  Government  made  general  plans  for  railway  construction 
and  furnished  a  large  part  of  the  capital  in  free  land  and  money; 
while  private  enterprise  built  and  operated  the  railway  lines. 
Before  railways  could  be  built,  the  Government  subsidized,  in 
1861,  the  Western  Union  Company  to  carry  a  telegraph  line  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  Still  earlier  it  promised  to  give  a  stagecoach 
proprietor  $600,000  annually  for  transporting  mails,  and  gathered 
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in  postal  receipts  of  less  than  $28,000  for  the  first  year.  All 
along,  the  Government  aided  steamboat  transportation  by  dredg¬ 
ing  rivers  and  keeping  them  clear  of  snags  and  floating  timbers. 
Without  this  expensive  government  assistance  private  enterprise 
would  have  found  operations  more  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

The  Government  Offers  Homesteads  to  Farmers.  The  rapid 
settlement  of  Western  land  was  also  encouraged  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  1862,  while  the  outcome  of  the  war  was  still  uncertain, 
Congress,  as  we  have  seen,  passed  the  Homestead  Act  which 
opened  some  of  the  public  domain  to  settlers  who  wanted  homes 
in  the  West.  All  an  applicant  had  to  do  was  to  stake  out  a  claim, 
pay  a  small  entrance  fee,  and  then  occupy  his  claim  for  five  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  the  land  became  his  property.  To  make 
it  easy  for  homesteaders  to  enter  claims,  the  Government  made 
surveys,  printed  maps,  and  established  land  offices  all  over  the 
West.  Thus  homeseekers  could  readily  discover  where  there  was 
good  free  land  and  quickly  register  their  claims  and  titles  in 
official  land  books. 

The  Government  Sells  Timber  and  Mineral  Resources  at 
Low  Prices.  If  business  enterprise  was  to  advance  swiftly,  it 
needed  possession  of  natural  resources  in  the  Far  West.  Although 
a  few  Americans  thought  at  the  time  that  the  Government  should 
continue  to  hold  its  valuable  property  in  forests,  minerals,  and 
water  power  “in  trust  for  the  nation,”  these  “conservationists” 
were  overborne.  Congress  took  another  view,  namely,  that  the 
resources  should  all  be  sold  cheaply  to  private  persons  and  com¬ 
panies.  It  passed  a  number  of  stone,  timber,  and  mineral  Acts 
under  which  millions  of  acres  of  forest  and  mineral  land  were 
sold  at  low  prices  to  capitalists  eager  to  possess  and  develop 
them.  With  a  lavish  gesture  the  Federal  Government  threw  open 
to  aggressive  businessmen  its  vast  treasury  of  natural  wealth 
in  the  Far  West.  Not  until  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
did  it  call  a  halt  and  authorize  the  President  to  stop  selling  and 
giving  away  its  timber  and  other  resources.  By  that  time  most 
of  its  valuable  property  had  passed  into  private  hands. 

The  Government  Aids  Irrigation.  After  the  arable  land  watered 
by  rainfall  had  been  sold  or  given  away,  a  demand  arose  for 
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government  help  in  irrigating  arid  land.  The  arid  region  was  in 
fact  enormous — spreading  through  a  vast  area  now  occupied  by 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and 
parts  of  other  states.  For  a  time  private  companies  worked  at 
irrigation.  They  got 


land  at  low  figures, 
built  dams,  and 
scooped  out  ditches, 
and  made  a  profit  on 
the  sale  of  watered 
tracts  at  high  figures. 

But  this  was  too  slow. 

State  governments 
asked  the  Federal 
Government  to  grant 
them  public  lands  to 
be  sold  to  companies 
willing  to  risk  money 
on  irrigating  them. 

Finally  in  1902  Con¬ 
gress  passed  the  Rec¬ 
lamation  Act  which 
provided  federal 
funds  for  constructing 
gigantic  dams  and  cut¬ 
ting  miles  of  ditches. 

Under  this  measure  ir¬ 
rigation  was  started 
on  a  large  scale,  and 
millions  of  acres  were 
watered  for  agricul¬ 
tural  enterprise.  General  Custer 

The  Government  Assumes  Responsibility  for  the  Indians. 
Unlike  the  frontier  of  New  England  in  colonial  days  or  that  of 
Kentucky  later,  the  advancing  line  of  home  builders  in  the  Far 
West  had  few  difficulties  with  warlike  natives.  Indian  attacks, 
it  is  true,  were  made  on  railway  construction  gangs;  General  Cus- 
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ter  had  his  fatal  battle  with  the  Sioux  in  1876,  and  there  were 
minor  brushes;  but  none  of  them  checked  the  westward  march 
of  the  white  people.  Indeed  from  first  to  last  the  United  States 
army  made  the  way  smooth  for  oncoming  settlers.  Control  over 
the  Indians  was  vested  in  1869  in  a  board  of  commissioners  with 
orders  to  treat  the  Indians  as  wards  of  the  nation — a  trust  which 
unhappily  was  too  often  betrayed.  The  former  practice  of  dealing 
with  the  Indians  as  independent  nations  was  given  up  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  1871  and  many  tribes  were  removed  to  special  reserva¬ 
tions  where  they  were  mainly  supported  by  the  Government. 
A  further  step  in  policy  was  taken  in  1887  when  individual 
Indians  were  allowed  to  acquire  government  land,  become 
citizens,  and  settle  down  among  their  white  neighbors  as  farmers 
or  cattle  raisers.  The  destruction  of  the  buffalo,  the  chief  source 
of  food  supply  for  the  wild  Indians,  had  made  them  more  and 
more  willing  to  surrender  the  freedom  of  the  hunter  for  the 
routine  of  the  reservation,  ranch,  or  wheat  field.  At  last  in  1924 
Congress  declared  that  all  Indians  born  within  the  United  States 
were  American  citizens.  In  assuming  full  responsibility  for  the 
Indians  the  Government  encountered  endless  difficulties.  When 
its  agents  were  dishonest,  they  helped  to  despoil  Indians  of  their 
property.  When  they  were  honest,  they  were  engaged  in  a  con¬ 
stant  struggle  against  white  settlers  bent  on  getting  hold  of 
Indian  lands.  Hence  the  Indian  question  remained  through  the 
years  one  of  the  nation’s  pressing  problems. 

The  Federal  Government  Lays  Out  Territories.  To  establish 
law  and  order,  the  Government  at  Washington  laid  Western 
regions  out  in  territories.  Over  each  territory  was  placed  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  As  soon  as  a  territory  was  fairly  well  settled,  a  local 
legislature  was  set  up  and  voters  were  allowed  to  elect  members. 
So  a  certain  amount  of  self-government  was  permitted  early,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  Far  West  were  prepared  gradually  for  managing 
state  governments  to  be  established  later.  No  longer  were  there 
Federalists  to  oppose  the  admission  of  new  states  and  to  advocate 
keeping  Western  territories  as  mere  “provinces”  governed  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  capital  of  the  Union.  With  enterprise  in  agricul- 
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ture  and  industry  went  the  democratic  idea  of  self-govern¬ 
ment. 


The  Land  Is  Occupied  and  Exploited 

Transcontinental  Railways  Facilitate  Rapid  Occupation.  Un¬ 
like  the  pioneers  who  went  out  into  the  Ohio  country  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Washington’s  time,  pioneers  into  the  Far  West  were  aided 
by  railways  after  1869.  As  soon  as  Congress  voted  land  and 
money  for  a  Pacific  line  in  1862,  plans  were  made  to  begin  work 
on  the  great  project.  The  western  end  of  the  road,  the  Central 
Pacific,  was  built,  in  the  main,  by  Chinese  labor  under  the 
direction  of  Leland  Stanford.  A  portion  of  the  money  for  it  was 
furnished  by  the  Mormons  of  Utah  and  by  the  state  government, 
ranchmen,  miners,  and  businessmen  of  California.  The  eastern 
end,  the  Union  Pacific,  starting  at  Omaha,  was  financed  partly 
by  Eastern  capital  and  was  constructed  principally  by  veterans 
of  the  late  war  and  immigrants  from  Ireland  and  Germany. 
When  the  two  companies  met  near  Ogden,  Utah,  in  1869,  the 
last  spike  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  was  driven  amid 
cheers  and  thanksgiving. 

Other  lines  to  the  Pacific  were  now  proposed ;  but  the  business 
panic  of  1873  checked  railway  building  for  a  while.  When  pros- 
;  perity  returned,  however,  construction  was  renewed  and  the 
year  1883  saw  a  series  of  railway  triumphs.  In  February  trains 
j  were  running  from  New  Orleans  through  Houston,  San  Antonio, 

!  and  Yuma  to  San  Francisco,  as  the  result  of  a  union  of  the  Texas 
Pacific  with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  other  companies.  In 
|  September  the  finishing  touch  was  given  to  the  Northern  Pacific 
at  Helena,  Montana.  Lake  Superior  was  now  united  with  Puget 
i  Sound.  That  same  year  a  third  line,  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
I  Santa  Fe,  was  opened  to  the  Pacific,  making  connections  through 
!  Albuquerque  with  San  Francisco.  All  parts  of  the  Far  West  were 
1  accessible  to  settlement  and  business  enterprise. 

Western  Railways  Promote  Settlement.  Everywhere  in  this 
j  region  promoters  went  to  work  at  the  task  of  bringing  immi¬ 
grants  to  occupy  the  great  open  spaces.  Empire  builders  bought 
railway  lands  in  huge  tracts;  they  acquired  more  from  the  Gov- 
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ernment;  they  planned  new  cities.  With  towns  on  maps  and 
railway  and  steamboat  connections  established  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  they  sent  out  missionaries  to  tell  the  people  “back 
East”  about  the  wonderful  farming  land  and  business  opportu¬ 
nities  in  the  West.  Their  converts  they  carried  west  bag  and 
baggage  in  long  trains.  The  spirit  of  this  enterprise  speaks 
through  the  following  advertisement  of  the  time,  telling  about  a 
proposed  railway  cut  through  a  new  region:  “This  extension  will 
run  42  miles  from  York,  northeast  through  the  Island  Lake 
country,  and  will  have  five  good  North  Dakota  towns.  The 
stations  on  the  line  will  be  well  equipped  with  elevators  and 
will  be  constructed  and  ready  for  operation  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  grain  season.  Prospective  merchants  have  been 
active  in  securing  desirable  locations  at  the  different  towns  on  the 
line.  There  are  still  opportunities  for  hotels,  general  merchandise, 
hardware,  furniture,  and  drug  stores,  etc.” 

James  J.  Hill  Forges  to  the  Front  as  a  Promoter  of  Migration. 
Among  the  railway  promoters  and  builders  of  the  West,  James  J. 
Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern  and  allied  lines,  was  one  of  the  most 
forceful  figures.  He  knew  that  tracks  and  trains  were  useless 
without  passengers  and  freight ;  without  a  population  of  farmers 
and  town  dwellers  to  furnish  business  for  them.  He  therefore 
advertised  the  advantages  of  the  new  West  widely  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginias,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska 
especially.  To  prospective  settlers  his  agents  said:  “You  see  your 
children  come  out  of  school  with  no  chance  to  get  farms  of  their 
own  because  the  cost  of  land  in  your  older  part  of  the  country  is 
so  high  that  you  can’t  afford  to  buy  land  to  start  your  sons  out  in 
life  around  you.  They  have  to  go  to  the  cities  to  make  a  living  or 
become  laborers  in  the  mills  or  hire  out  as  farm  hands.  There  is 
no  future  for  them  there.  .  .  .  You  farmers  talk  of  free  trade  and 
protection  and  what  this  or  that  political  party  will  do  for  you. 
Why  don’t  you  vote  a  homestead  for  yourself?  That  is  the  only 
thing  Uncle  Sam  will  ever  give  you.  Jim  Hill  hasn’t  an  acre  of 
land  to  sell  you.  We  are  not  in  the  real  estate  business.  We  don’t 
want  you  to  go  out  West  and  make  a  failure  of  it  because  the 
rates  at  which  we  haul  you  and  your  goods  make  the  first  transac- 
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tion  a  loss.  .  .  .  We  must  have  landless  men  for  a  manless 
land.” 

Unlike  steamship  companies  drumming  up  emigrants  in  Europe 
just  to  get  the  fares,  Hill  was  seeking  permanent  settlers  who 
would  raise  farm  produce,  manufacture  goods,  and  use  the  rail¬ 
ways  as  the  means  of  exchange.  Hence  he  fixed  low  rates  for  the 
railway  journey  to  the  West  and  let  his  passengers  take  some 
cattle  and  furniture  free.  His  plan  was  so  plausible  that  thou- 


Photogmph  by  Brown  Brothers 

The  “William  Crooks” 


James  J.  Hill’s  first  steam  engine,  used  on  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad 

sands  of  families  answered  his  call.  In  1894  a  vanguard  of  home- 
seekers  left  Indiana  in  fourteen  passenger  coaches,  filled  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  accompanied  by  forty-eight  freight 
cars  carrying  household  goods  and  livestock. 

Hill  Seeks  to  Make  Settlements  Prosperous.  When  Hill 
got  his  people  on  the  land,  he  took  an  interest  in  everything  that 
related  to  mutual  prosperity.  Was  the  output  of  produce  for  his 
freight  cars  kept  down  by  bad  drainage  on  the  farms?  He  then 
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concerned  himself  with  ditching  and  tiling.  Were  farmers  ham¬ 
pered  in  hauling  their  goods  to  his  trains  by  bad  roads?  In  that 
case,  he  urged  the  states  to  build  better  highways.  Did  the 
traffic  slacken  because  the  food  shipped  was  not  of  the  best 
quality?  Then  livestock  must  be  improved  and  scientific  farming 
promoted.  Did  the  farmers  need  money  to  get  started?  Banks 
must  be  founded  close  at  hand  to  advance  it. 

Indeed  Hill  neglected  no  opportunity  to  increase  the  traffic 
on  his  railway  lines.  He  wanted  no  empty  cars  running  in  either 
direction  and  no  wheat  stored  in  warehouses  for  the  lack  of  mar¬ 
kets.  Seeking  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  of  the  farms,  he  looked 
to  the  Orient  as  well  as  to  Europe.  He  sent  agents  to  China  and 
Japan  to  discover  what  American  goods  and  produce  those 
countries  might  buy  and  what  commodities  they  had  to  offer 
to  Americans  in  exchange.  To  open  the  Pacific  trade  he  bought 
two  great  steamships,  the  Minnesota  and  the  Dakota.  When  some 
Japanese  agents  came  to  the  United  States  on  their  way  to 
Europe  to  buy  steel  rails,  Hill  showed  them  how  easy  it  was  for 
them  to  make  their  purchases  in  this  country  and  ship  by  way  of 
American  railways  and  American  vessels.  So  the  railway  builder 
and  promoter,  who  helped  to  break  the  virgin  soil  of  the  prairies, 
lived  through  the  pioneer  epoch  and  into  the  age  of  great  finance. 
Before  he  died  he  saw  the  wheat  fields  of  North  Dakota  linked 
with  the  spinning  jennies  of  Manchester  and  the  docks  of  Yoko¬ 
hama. 

Rangers  and  Cowboys  Raise  Cattle  on  a  Large  Scale.  Between 
the  frontier  of  farms,  as  it  stood  in  1865,  and  the  mountains  were 
plains  and  semiarid  regions  in  vast  reaches  suitable  for  grazing. 
As  soon  as  the  railways  were  open  into  the  Missouri  Valley, 
affording  an  outlet  for  shipments,  cattle  and  sheep  raising  began 
on  an  immense  scale.  In  this  scene  the  far-famed ,  American 
cowboy  was  the  hero.  Great  herds  of  cattle  were  raised  in  Texas 
and  as  spring  came  on  they  were  driven  northward  across  the 
plains  and  over  the  buffalo  trails.  In  a  single  year,  1884,  it  was 
estimated  that  nearly  one  million  head  of  cattle  were  moved 
out  of  Texas  to  the  north  by  four  thousand  cowboys,  supplied 
with  thirty  thousand  horses  and  ponies.  From  1870  to  1890 
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cattlemen  and  sheep  raisers  had  an  almost  free  run  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  they  used  public  lands  without  paying  for  the  privilege;  and 
they  often  waged  war  on  one  another  over  the  possession  of 
ranges. 

Cowboy  Days  of  Glory  Soon  Fade.  At  length,  however,  both 
lost  this  large  liberty,  for  homesteaders  and  land  companies 
fenced  in  the  plain  with  endless  lines  of  barbed  wire.  In  1893  a 
writer  familiar  with  the  frontier  lamented  that  the  age  of  the 
cowboys  was  about  over:  “ Towns  are  growing  up  on  their  pasture 


Roping  Steers  on  a  Ranch  in  California 

lands;  irrigation  schemes  of  a  dozen  sorts  threaten  to  turn  bunch- 
grass  scenery  into  farm-land  views;  farmers  are  pre-empting 
valleys  and  the  sides  of  waterways;  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  stock-raising  must  be  done  mainly  in  small  herds,  with 
winter  corrals,  and  then  the  cowboy’s  days  will  end.  Even  now 
his  condition  disappoints  those  who  knew  him  only  half  a  dozen 
years  ago.  His  breed  seems  to  have  deteriorated,  and  his  ranks 
are  filling  with  men  who  work  for  wages  rather  than  for  love  of 
the  free  life  and  bold  companionship  that  once  tempted  men  into 
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that  calling.  Splendid  Cheyenne  saddles  are  less  and  less  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  outfits;  the  distinctive  hat  that  made  its  way  up  from 
Mexico  may  or  may  not  be  worn ;  all  the  civil  authorities  in  nearly 
all  towns  in  the  grazing  country  forbid  the  wearing  of  side  arms; 
nobody  shoots  up  these  towns  any  more.  The  fact  is  the  old 
simon-pure  cowboy  days  are  gone.” 

Settlers  Work  the  Arable  Land  under  the  Homestead  Act.  It 
was  the  homesteaders  who  marked  the  doom  of  rangers  and  cow¬ 
boys  in  vast  areas  of  the  West  by  taking  up  land  in  plots  of  one 
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Scene  in  Utah 

The  early  settlers  in  Utah  built  great  irrigation  works  and  opened  up  large  areas  of 
dry  land  to  agriculture. 

hundred  sixty  acres  under  the  Act  of  1862.  As  soldiers  of  the 
Revolutionary  and  Mexican  wars  had  advanced  in  large  numbers 
to  the  frontier  in  earlier  days,  so  now  veterans  of  the  late  war 
led  in  the  occupation  of  the  New  West.  With  them  went  thou¬ 
sands  of  Germans,  Irish,  and  Scandinavian  immigrants  fresh  from 
the  Old  World.  In  twenty  years  (1860-1880)  the  population  of 
Nebraska  leaped  from  28,000  to  almost  half  a  million;  Kansas 
from  100,000  to  a  million;  Iowa  from  600,000  to  1,600,000;  and 
the  Dakotas  from  5,000  to  140,000.  By  1890  the  best  of  the  free 
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land  had  passed;  the  remainder  open  to  homesteaders  was 
usually  semiarid  or  worse. 

Irrigation  Opens  Semiarid  Regions  to  Tillage.  By  independent 
action  and  with  the  aid  of  government  favors  (p.  524),  Western 
enterprise  turned  dry  regions  to  agriculture.  Over  a  large  area 
spreading  through  eight  states  and  parts  of  adjoining  states,  the 
rainfall  was  so  slight  that  the  ordinary  crops  known  to  American 
farmers  could  not  be  produced  at  all.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  in 
Utah,  the  Mormons  attacked  the  problem  of  aridity  and  they 


Courtesy  of  Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers  Assn. 

Irrigation  Ditches 


solved  it  for  themselves  by  building  great  irrigation  works. 
Other  settlers  pouring  into  the  West  also  attacked  the  desert 
with  a  will,  some  of  them  saying  that  it  was  easier  to  scoop  out 
an  irrigation  ditch  than  to  cut  forests  and  wrestle  with  stumps  and 
stones.  Private  companies  bought  immense  desert  areas  at  low 
prices,  built  irrigation  works,  and  then  sold  their  lands  in  small 
plots  at  a  good  profit.  Ranchers  with  an  instinct  for  water,  like 
that  of  the  miner  for  metal,  sank  wells  into  the  dry  sand  and 
were  rewarded  with  gushers  that  “soused  the  thirsty  desert 
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and  turned  its  good-for-nothing  sand  into  good-for-anything 
loam.” 

Irrigation  Creates  a  Special  Type  of  Community.  The  effect 
of  irrigation  was  amazing.  Wastes  of  sand  and  sagebrush  gave 
way  to  fertile  fields  bearing  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  fruits,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  grass.  Huge  ranges  grazed  by  sheep  were  divided  into 
small  plots  for  farming.  In  the  man-made  garden  spots  rose 
prosperous  communities — communities  unlike  the  townships  of 
Iowa  and  the  industrial  centers  of  Massachusetts.  Their  intensive 
tillage  left  little  room  for  hired  labor.  Their  small  holdings  drew 
families  together  in  close  social  life  instead  of  dispersing  them 
on  the  lonely  plain.  Often  water-power  plants  were  built  in  con¬ 
nection  with  irrigation  works  to  supply  electricity  for  labor-saving 
devices,  thus  carrying  many  a  burden  that  in  other  days  fell 
heavily  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

New  Forms  of  Agriculture  Appear.  For  many  reasons  Western 
agriculture  presented  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  East  and  South. 
To  be  sure,  the  small  farm  tilled  by  the  owner  and  his  family 
appeared  in  the  arable  and  well-watered  regions;  but  in  other 
sections  Eastern  or  foreign  land  companies  staked  out  huge 
domains  and  cultivated  them  by  hired  labor.  This  operation 
railroad  companies  favored  by  selling  large  blocks  of  their  land 
to  individuals  and  companies.  Moreover  in  the  Southwest  many 
great  ranches  that  had  come  down  from  Spanish  times  remained 
intact.  Semiarid  regions  not  suitable  for  small  farms  could  only 
be  used  as  immense  estates  for  grazing.  Fruit  and  vegetable 
raising  likewise  tended  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  enterprises  that 
employed  day  laborers.  Thus  large-scale  farming  became  a 
marked  feature  of  Far  Western  economy. 

Sometimes  the  great  estate  took  the  shape  of  a  “bonanza 
farm”  devoted  mainly  to  wheat  and  corn  produced  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  At  other  times  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  cattle  ranch 
embracing  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  over  which  roamed  enormous 
herds  of  horses,  cows,  and  sheep.  Again  it  was  a  vast  holding  of 
diversified  uses,  such  as  the  Santa  Anita  ranch  near  Los  Angeles, 
a  domain  of  60,000  acres  “cultivated  in  a  glorious  sweep  of  vine¬ 
yards  and  orange  and  olive  orchards,  rich  sheep  and  cattle  pas- 
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tures,  and  horse  ranches.”  In  certain  districts  the  “cattle  king,” 
as  he  was  called,  was  as  dominant  as  the  planter  had  been  in  the 
Old  South,  though  he  usually  had  different  political  views.  Every¬ 
where  in  the  grazing  country  he  was  an  important  person.  He 
“sometimes  invested  money  in  banks,  in  railroad  stocks,  or  in 
city  property.  ...  He  had  his  rating  in  the  commercial  reviews 
and  could  hobnob  with  bankers,  railroad  presidents,  and  metro¬ 
politan  merchants.  ...  He  attended  party  caucuses  and  con¬ 
ventions,  ran  for  the  state  legislature,  and  sometimes  defeated  a 
lawyer  or  metropolitan  ‘businessman’  in  the  race  for  a  seat  in 
Congress.  In  proportion  to  their  numbers,  the  ranchers  .  .  . 
have  constituted  a  highly  impressive  class” — powerful  in  politics. 

Business  Enterprise  Promotes  Industry  and  Commerce 

Mineral  Resources  Are  Swiftly  Exploited.  The  Far  West  had 
an  abundance  of  those  precious  minerals  which  English  explorers 
had  vainly  sought  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  colonial  times. 
Unlike  coal  and  iron,  small  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  can 
make  a  miner  rich  in  a  short  time.  Nor  is  expensive  machinery 
required  where  gold  can  be  washed  out  of  the  hillsides  or  the 
gravel  drift  of  river  beds.  So  it  came  about  that  the  Far  West 
offered  prospectors  and  business  promoters  amazing  opportunities 
to  acquire  great  riches  quickly,  to  build  boom  towns  almost  over¬ 
night,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  vast  mineral  industries.  The 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848  was  the  signal  for  a  rush 
of  prospectors,  miners,  and  promoters  who  explored  the  valleys, 
climbed  the  hills,  washed  the  sands,  and  dug  up  the  soil  in  their 
feverish  search  for  gold,  silver,  copper,  coal,  and  other  ores.  In 
Nevada  and  Montana  a  development  of  mineral  resources  went  on 
during  the  war  and  helped  the  North  to  finance  its  campaigns. 
Alder  Gulch  became  Virginia  City  in  1863 ;  Last  Chance  Gulch  was 
named  Helena  in  1864;  and  Confederate  Gulch  was  christened 
Diamond  City  in  1865.  At  Butte  miners  began  operations  in  1864 
and  within  five  years  had  washed  out  eight  million  dollars’  worth 
of  gold.  Under  the  gold  they  found  silver;  under  silver,  copper. 

Even  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  after  cattle  raising 
and  agriculture  were  well  advanced,  minerals  continued  to  be  the 
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chief  source  of  wealth  in  a  number  of  states.  This  was  revealed 
by  the  figures  for  1910.  The  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper  of 
Colorado  were  worth  more  than  the  wheat,  corn,  and  oats  com¬ 
bined;  the  copper  of  Montana  sold  for  more  than  all  its  cereals 
and  four  times  the  price  of  its  wheat.  The  interest  of  Nevada  was 
also  mainly  mining,  the  annual  receipts  from  that  source  being 
$43,000,000  or  more  than  one  half  the  national  debt  of  Hamilton’s 
day.  The  yield  of  the  mines  of  Utah  was  worth  four  or  five  times 
the  wheat  crop;  the  coal  of  Wyoming  brought  twice  as  much  as 


Courtesy  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

One  of  the  First  Steps  in  Supplying  Materials  for  the  Lumber  Industry 


its  great  wool  clip;  the  minerals  of  Arizona  were  totaled  at 
$43,000,000  as  against  a  wool  clip  reckoned  at  $1,200,000;  in 
Idaho  alone  of  this  group  of  states  did  the  wheat  crop  exceed  in 
value  the  output  of  the  mines. 

Forests  Provide  Materials  for  Lumber  Industries.  Mining, 
coupled  with  railway  construction,  offered  immediate  markets  for 
timber  products,  and  lumber  concerns  swiftly  responded.  From 
railway  companies  and  the  Federal  Government  they  acquired 
at  low  prices  immense  areas  of  primeval  forests  containing  the 
finest  of  timber.  At  strategic  points  they  built  sawmills.  They 
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furnished  ties,  bridge  timbers,  and  telegraph  poles  for  railroads. 
They  supplied  heavy  timbers  for  mines  to  support  the  earthen 
roofs  of  shafts  sunk  deep  into  the  mountainsides.  Later  the 
lumber  companies  turned  to  making  wood  pulp,  paper,  building 
materials,  and  lumber  for  furniture.  Monster  sawmills,  like 
machine-age  giants,  ate  up  forests  wholesale.  At  first  there 
seemed  to  be  no  end  of  timber;  but  before  fifty  years  had  passed 
an  end  was  in  sight.  Whole  communities  that  had  flourished 
while  virgin  forests  were  being  cut  down  found  themselves  in 
the  presence  of  vanishing  prosperity. 

Manufacturing  Runs  in  Special  Lines.  In  connection  with 
natural  resources  a  number  of  special  industries  rose  rapidly  in 
the  West.  Smelters  were  built  to  reduce  and  refine  ores.  The 
discovery  of  coal  and  iron  deposits  opened  the  way  for  blast 
furnaces  and  rolling  mills.  The  waters  of  the  Northwest  afforded 
salmon  for  4,000  cases  of  canned  fish  in  1866  and  for  1,400,000 
cases  in  1916.  Fruits  and  vegetables  called  for  the  construction  of 
canneries  on  a  large  scale.  As  the  transcontinental  railways  pro¬ 
vided  cheap  and  easy  access  to  the  markets  of  the  East,  Western 
industries  obtained  an  increasing  volume  of  business,  adding  to 
the  prosperity  of  their  communities.  Although  old  staple  indus¬ 
tries  such  as  textiles,  clothing,  and  leather  working  still  clung  to 
the  East,  the  new  industries  of  the  West  were  extensive  enough 
to  supply  enterprise  for  rapidly  growing  cities. 

New  Commercial  and  Industrial  Centers  Arise.  The  special 
features  of  Western  economy  stamped  themselves  on  the  rising 
towns.  Around  the  gold  and  silver  camps  boom  cities  sprang  up 
like  magic,  flourished  for  a  season,  and  then  dwindled  away — 
sometimes  into  “ghost  cities” — as  the  precious  metals  were 
exhausted.  The  fantastic  manner  in  which  a  mining  camp  grew 
in  a  few  months  into  the  town  of  Virginia  City  and  boomed  for 
twenty  years  is  told  like  a  fairy  tale  by  Miriam  Michelson  in 
“The  Wonderlode  of  Silver  and  Gold.”  With  different  incidents 
this  is  the  story  of  many  a  miners’  community.  Other  towns  such 
as  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  and  Seattle,  even  if  enriched 
by  mining  business,  rose  more  slowly  and  securely  as  the  terminals 
of  great  railways  and  as  centers  for  diversified  trade  and  industry. 
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Yet  their  growth  was  amazing:  it  took  Philadelphia  nearly  a 
hundred  years  to  acquire  30,000  inhabitants.  San  Francisco  had 
34,000  in  1850  and  342,000  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

Migratory  Workers  Are  Employed  as  Seasonal  Labor.  While 
business  enterprise  was  advancing  rapidly  in  the  Far  West,  an 
industrial  population  followed  in  its  train.  Even  cattle  ranges 
and  hundreds  of  farms  were  carried  on  very  much  like  factories, 
for  they  were  managed  by  overseers  who  hired  plowmen,  har¬ 
vesters,  and  cattlemen  at  money  wages — often  merely  for  a 
few  weeks  in  the  year.  Mining,  lumbering,  and  fruit  growing 
also  employed  thousands  of  workers  during  rush  months  and 
turned  them  off  in  the  slack  season.  The  inevitable  result  of  such 
conditions  was  armies  of  migratory  laborers  wandering  from 
camp  to  camp,  from  town  to  town,  and  from  ranch  to  ranch, 
without  homes  or  the  comforts  of  life.  Owing  principally  to  this 
state  of  affairs  many  long  and  lawless  conflicts  were  waged 
between  capital  and  labor  in  the  Far  West,  giving  peculiar  fea¬ 
tures  to  the  trade-union  and  labor  movement. 

New  States  Are  Admitted  to  the  Union 

The  Spirit  of  Self-Government  Quickly  Appears.  Whenever  a 
few  residents  were  settled  permanently  in  any  Western  region, 
they  usually  took  steps  to  form  a  regular  government.  If  federal 
officers  were  at  hand  to  help  in  the  undertaking  they  were  wel¬ 
comed,  but  if  no  such  aid  was  forthcoming,  then  the  people  on  the 
ground  simply  arranged  some  plan  for  managing  community 
affairs  themselves. 

As  long  as  a  region  was  nothing  but  a  territory,  however,  the 
selection  of  the  governor  and  other  officers  was  controlled  by 
politics  at  Washington.  Moreover  the  disposition  of  land,  mineral 
rights,  forests,  and  water  power  was  also  in  the  hands  of  federal 
authorities.  Thus  economic  reasons  united  with  the  spirit  of 
independence  in  the  demand  for  statehood.  The  moment  a 
territory  had  more  than  a  handful  of  people  it  sought  admission 
to  the  Union. 

Nebraska  and  Colorado  Are  Admitted  Early  (1867,  1876). 

Two  regions,  Nebraska  and  Colorado,  had  little  difficulty  in 
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securing  that  privilege.  The  first,  Nebraska,  had  been  organized 
as  a  territory  by  the  famous  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  which  did  so 
much  to  bring  on  war  in  1861.  Lying  to  the  north  of  Kansas, 
which  had  been  admitted  in  that  year,  it  escaped  an  invasion  of 
slaveowners  from  Missouri  and  was  settled  largely  by  farmers 
from  the  North.  Though  it  claimed  a  population  of  only  67,000,  it 
was  regarded  with  kindly  interest  by  the  Republican  Congress  at 
Washington  and,  reduced  to  its  present  boundaries,  it  was  given 
the  coveted  statehood  in  1867. 

This  transaction  was  scarcely  completed  when  Congress  heard 
I  from  the  people  of  Colorado  to  the  southwest.  Though  number¬ 
ing  only  a  few  thousand,  they  had  been  organized  under  terri- 
|  torial  government  in  1861  and  within  ten  years  they  could  point 
to  an  astonishing  growth.  Silver  and  gold  deposits  in  the  Leadville 
I  and  Cripple  Creek  districts  had  attracted  an  army  of  miners  and 
|  prospectors.  The  city  of  Denver,  founded  in  1858  and  named 
1  after  the  governor  of  Kansas,  whence  came  many  of  the  early 
settlers,  had  grown  from  a  straggling  camp  of  log  huts  into  a 
;  prosperous  center  of  trade.  By  1875  it  was  reckoned  that  the 
population  of  the  territory  was  not  less  than  100,000;  accordingly 
!  in  the  following  year  Congress  bowed  to  the  popular  appeal  and 
made  Colorado  a  member  of  the  Union. 

Six  New  States  Erected  in  Two  Years  (1889-1890).  For  many 
years  afterward  a  deadlock  in  Congress  prevented  the  admission 
of  any  more  states.  Not  until  1889  did  petitions  from  the  Da¬ 
kotas  gain  a  hearing.  The  Dakota  territory,  organized  in  1861, 
had  been  looked  upon  as  the  home  of  the  Sioux  Indians  whose 
huge  reservation  lay  in  the  path  of  the  advancing  frontier. 
But  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Black  Hills  marked  their  doom, 
i  Even  before  Congress  could  open  their  lands  to  miners,  pioneers 
in  search  of  fresh  soil  to  till  commenced  to  swarm  over  the 
Dakota  country.  Farmers  from  adjoining  Minnesota  and  from 
the  Eastern  states,  Scandinavians,  Germans,  and  Canadians 
came  in  swelling  waves  to  occupy  the  fertile  Dakota  regions, 
famous  even  as  far  away  as  the  fjords  of  Norway.  Seldom  had 
the  plow  of  man  cut  through  richer  soil  than  was  found  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  Red  River  Valley,  and  its  lure  became  still  stronger 
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after  1883  when  the  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  afforded  a 
means  of  transportation  east  and  west.  The  population  of  Da¬ 
kota,  which  had  numbered  135,000  in  1880,  passed  the  half¬ 
million  mark  before  ten  years  had  elapsed. 

Remembering  that  Nebraska  had  been  admitted  with  only 
67,000  inhabitants,  the  Dakotans  could  not  see  why  they  should 
be  kept  under  territorial  government.  At  the  same  time  Wash¬ 
ington,  far  away  on  the  Pacific  coast,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyo¬ 
ming,  boasting  of  their  populations  and  their  riches,  put  in  their 
own  eloquent  pleas.  But  Congress  delayed  until  1889,  when  it 
finally  received  into  the  Union  North  and  South  Dakota,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Montana.  The  next  year  it  admitted  Idaho  and 
Wyoming,  the  latter  with  woman  suffrage  which  had  been  granted 
by  the  territorial  legislature. 

The  Admission  of  Utah  Is  Effected  in  1896.  Although  Utah 
was  a  well-settled  and  industrious  community,  its  admission  was 
put  off  on  account  of  popular  hostility  to  polygamy.  The  custom, 
it  is  true,  had  been  prohibited  by  act  of  Congress  in  1862;  but  the 
law  had  been  evaded.  In  1882  Congress  made  another  effort  to 
stamp  out  polygamy.  Five  years  later  it  even  went  so  far  as  to 
authorize  federal  officers  to  seize  the  property  of  the  Mormon 
Church  in  case  the  practice  of  plural  marriages  was  not  stopped. 
Meanwhile  the  Gentile,  or  non-Mormon,  population  was  steadily 
increasing,  and  at  length  the  leaders  in  the  Church  saw  that  it  was 
useless  to  struggle  any  more  against  the  sentiment  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  American  people.  So  they  gave  up  the  battle  in 
1896,  and  Utah  was  admitted  as  a  state  under  a  constitution 
which  forbade  plural  marriages  absolutely  and  forever.  Horace 
Greeley,  who  visited  Utah  in  1859,  had  prophesied  that  the 
Pacific  Railroad  would  work  a  revolution  in  the  land  of  Brigham 
Young,  and  his  prophecy  came  true. 

The  Continent  Is  Rounded  Out  by  Three  More  States.  Only 
three  continental  territories  now  remained  out  of  the  Union. 
Oklahoma,  once  an  Indian  reservation,  had  been  opened  for 
settlement  to  white  men  in  1889.  The  rush  upon  the  fertile  lands 
of  this  region  was  marked  by  all  the  frenzy  of  a  last  chance  at 
free  land.  At  a  signal  from  a  bugle  a  monster  procession  of  fam- 
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ilies  in  wagons  and  people  on  horseback  and  on  foot  burst  into 
the  territory.  During  the  first  night  a  city  of  tents  was  raised  at 
Guthrie  and  Oklahoma  City.  In  ten  days  wooden  houses  rose  on 
the  plains.  In  a  single  year  there  were  schools,  churches,  business 


The  Rush  for  Oklahoma — the  Signal  for  the  Start 

blocks,  and  newspapers.  Within  fifteen  years  there  was  a  popula- 
,  tion  of  more  than  half  a  million.  To  the  southwest,  Arizona  with 
a  population  of  about  125,000  and  New  Mexico  with  200,000  in¬ 
habitants  now  joined  Oklahoma  in  asking  for  statehood.  But 
Congress,  then  Republican,  naturally  did  not  look  with  pleasure 
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on  the  addition  of  more  Democratic  states.  It  was  literally 
compelled  by  public  opinion  and  a  sense  of  justice  to  admit 
Oklahoma  in  1907.  Three  years  later  the  Democrats  won  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  so  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  were  soon  taken  “ under  the  roof.”  Thus  the  continental 
domain  was  rounded  out  with  states. 

The  Development  of  the  Far  West  Makes  Deep  Changes 
in  National  Life  and  Problems 


Within  thirty  years  travelers  were  riding  across  that  country  in 
Pullman  cars  and  enjoying  at  hotels  all  the  comforts  of  civiliza- 


The  Frontier  Ceases  to  Be  an  Outlet  for  the  East.  “  Young 
man,  go  West,”  had  long  been  the  reply  made  to  any  inquiring 

youth  who  wondered 
about  his  career  and 
his  future.  But  by 
1890  the  frontier  had 
practically  disap¬ 
peared.  When  Horace 
Greeley  made  a  trip 
west  in  1859,  he  re¬ 
corded  the  progress  of 
civilization  in  his  jour¬ 
nal  in  this  fashion : 

“May  12th,  Chicago. 
Chocolate  and  morning 
journals  last  seen  on  the 
hotel  breakfast  table. 

“23rd,  Leavenworth 
(Kansas).  Room  bells  and 
bathtubs  make  their  final 
appearance. 

“26th,  Manhattan.  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  eggs  last  recog¬ 
nized  among  the  blessings 
that  ‘brighten  as  they  take 
their  flight.’ 

“27th,  Junction  City. 
Last  visitation  of  a  boot- 
black,  with  dissolving  views  of  a  board  bedroom.  Beds  bid  us  good-by.” 
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tion.  The  “ Wild  West”  had  passed.  By  that  time  nearly  all  the 
forest  and  mineral  land  had  been  “staked  out”  and  transferred 
to  private  hands.  By  that  time  all  the  good  arable  land  in  the 
public  domain  had  been  granted  to  railway  companies,  real-estate 
speculators,  and  homeseekers.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
men  and  women  of  moderate  means  had  been  able  to  secure 
farms  and,  by  hard  labor,  a  livelihood.  After  1862  farms  had  been 
given  free  of  charge  to  qualified  applicants.  Theorists,  ignoring 
the  facts  in  the  case,  long  declared  that  free  land  in  the  West  was 
the  solution  for  problems  of  poverty  and  unemployment  in 
Eastern  cities.  But  by  1890  most  of  the  desirable  land  had  been 
occupied  and  the  old  theoretical  solution  was  no  longer  available. 
Henceforward  the  unrest,  energy,  and  enterprise  of  youth  could 
not  find  an  outlet  in  an  unconquered  wilderness.  Problems  of 
poverty  and  unemployment  had  to  be  handled  in  new  ways. 

Western  Staples  Rival  Cotton.  In  the  meantime  a  revolution 
was  taking  place  in  agriculture  on  account  of  Western  develop¬ 
ments.  Until  i860  the  chief  staples  sold  abroad  by  the  United 
States  were  Southern  cotton  and  tobacco.  With  the  advance  of 
the  frontier,  corn  and  wheat  overtook  them  both,  and  the  West 
i  became  the  granary  of  the  East  and  of  western  Europe.  In  place 
of  the  hand  shovel,  once  used  to  move  grain,  came  the  towering 
elevator,  loading  and  unloading  thousands  of  bushels  every 
hour.  The  refrigerator  car  and  ship  enabled  packers  to  send  fresh 
I  meat  swiftly  to  distant  markets  and  gave  an  immense  impetus  to 
i  cattle  raising  and  sheep  farming.  So  the  meat  of  the  West  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  English  dinner  table  by  the  side  of  bread  baked 
i  from  Dakota  wheat. 

Agricultural  Products  Pay  American  Debts  in  Europe.  Tens  of 
|  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  American  grain  and  meat  were  now 
poured  into  European  markets.  The  proceeds  were  used  to 
pay  off  American  debts  due  to  money  lenders  or  to  raise  more 
1  capital  to  expand  American  economic  enterprises.  Thus  Western 
produce  aided  in  the  progress  of  America  toward  financial  in¬ 
dependence.  The  country  which  once  had  timidly  turned  to  the 
Old  World  to  borrow  money  at  high  rates  of  interest  moved 
swiftly  toward  the  time  when  it  was  to  lend  money  abroad  by  the 
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billions,  that  is,  when  America  was  to  become  a  creditor  instead 
of  a  debtor  among  the  nations.  Every  bushel  of  wheat  and  corn 
pulled  the  balance  down  on  the  New  World  side  of  the  trade 
scale. 

Eastern  Agriculture  Declines.  In  the  East  as  well  as  in  Europe 
the  opening  of  the  Western  granary  produced  great  economic 
changes.  Vast  sections  of  the  poorest  land  went  entirely  out  of 
cultivation;  abandoned  farms  in  the  New  England  hills  bore 
solemn  witness  to  the  competing  power  of  Western  wheat  fields. 
Sheep  and  cattle  raising,  as  well  as  wheat  and  corn  production, 
suffered  at  least  a  relative  decline.  Thousands  of  farmers  en¬ 
gaged  in  tilling  land  of  the  lower  grade  were  forced  to  go  West  or 
were  driven  to  the  margin  of  subsistence.  At  last  even  the  herds 
of  cows  that  supplied  Eastern  cities  with  milk  were  fed  upon 
grain  brought  halfway  across  the  continent. 

The  American  Market  for  Manufactures  Is  Expanded.  Indus¬ 
try  also  was  affected  in  many  ways  by  the  development  of  food- 
producing  regions.  The  demand  for  farm  machinery,  clothing, 
shoes,  and  other  commodities  gave  to  American  manufacturers  a 
market  bigger  than  Alexander  Hamilton  had  ever  imagined  in 
his  boldest  dreams.  Moreover  it  brought  into  the  Mississippi 
Valley  giant  manufacturing  plants,  once  confined  to  the  seaboard 
states,  and  helped  to  transform  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes 
into  an  industrial  empire.  Herein  lies  the  explanation  of  the 
growth  of  mid- western  cities  after  1865.  Chicago,  with  its  thirty- 
five  railways,  tapped  every  locality  of  the  West  and  South,  while 
its  water  connections  afforded  routes  in  other  directions,  making 
it  a  highly  strategic  center  for  industries.  Long  foresight  led 
Cyrus  McCormick  to  build  his  reaper  works  in  Chicago  before 
i860.  From  Troy,  New  York,  came  a  large  stove  plant.  That 
was  followed  by  a  shoe  factory  from  Massachusetts.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  packing  industry  flourished  at  this  city — so  accessi¬ 
ble  to  cattle  raisers  and  shippers  and  so  well  united  with  Eastern 
markets. 

To  the  opening  of  the  Far  West  the  Lake  region  was  indebted 
for  a  large  part  of  the  water-borne  traffic  which  made  it  “the 
Mediterranean  basin  of  North  America.”  The  produce  of  the 
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West  and  the  manufactures  of  the  East  flowed  through  it  in  a 
continuous  stream.  On  this  account  there  was  a  swift  rise  of 
shipyards  on  the  Great  Lakes  which  helped  to  offset  the  decline 
of  the  American  marine  on  the  high  seas.  In  response  to  the 
stimulus  Detroit  turned  to  shipbuilding.  Before  many  years  this 
city  could  boast  that  its  mechanics  were  able  to  turn  out  a  ten- 
thousand-ton  leviathan  for  ore  or  grain  about  “as  quickly  as 
carpenters  could  put  up  an  eight-room  house.”  Thus  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Far  West,  the  old  Northwest — the  wilderness  of 
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Americans  Offer  Presents  to  Japanese  at  Yokohama 

Jefferson’s  time — had  taken  the  position  once  held  by  New  Eng¬ 
land:  it  was  supplying  money  and  manufactures  for  a  vast 
agricultural  empire  stretching  toward  the  setting  sun. 

American  Interests  in  the  Pacific  Are  Increased.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  the  center  of  ancient 
civilization ;  that  modern  civilization  has  developed  on  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic;  and  that  the  future  belongs  to  the  Pacific.  At  any 
rate,  the  sweep  of  American  migration  to  the  western  coast  was 
followed  by  a  rapid  growth  of  American  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East. 
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Indeed  before  California  was  annexed,  regular  traffic  sprang  up 
between  American  ports  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  China. 
In  1844,  two  years  previous  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  with 
England  over  Oregon,  the  United  States  had  begun  official  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  government  at  Peking.  Just  a  decade  later,  four 
years  after  the  admission  of  California  to  the  Union,  Japan  was 
forced  by  Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry  to  open  its  doors  to 
American  traders.  Now  commerce  flourished  under  federal  pro¬ 
tection.  In  1865  a  ship  from  Honolulu  carried  sugar,  molasses, 
and  fruits  from  Hawaii  to  the  Oregon  port  of  Astoria.  The  next 
year  a  vessel  from  Hongkong  brought  rice,  mats,  and  tea  from 
China.  An  era  of  profitable  business  was  inaugurated.  The  an¬ 
nexation  of  Hawaii  in  1898,  the  addition  of  the  Philippines  in 
the  same  year,  and  the  use  of  American  troops  in  helping  to  put 
down  a  rebellion  in  Peking  in  1900  were  signs  of  American  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Pacific. 

Conservation  and  Land  Problems  Are  Made  Acute.  Among 
its  many  consequences,  the  rounding  out  of  the  continent  brought 
fresh  problems  to  the  governments  of  the  states  and  the  nation. 
Suddenly  the  people  of  the  whole  country  were  forced  to  realize 
that  there  was  a  limit  to  the  rich  land  available  and  to  the  forests 
and  minerals  awaiting  the  ax  and  pick.  Hitherto  the  Government 
had  pursued  the  easy  course  of  giving  away  arable  land  and 
selling  forest  and  mineral  lands  at  low  prices.  Now  it  had  to  call 
a  halt  and  take  steps  to  protect  the  remainder  of  its  forests  against 
land  grabbers.  It  had  to  reconsider  questions  of  land  ownership 
in  an  effort  to  provide  small  farms  for  homeseekers.  As  long  as 
there  was  plenty  of  land  for  every  man  or  woman  of  moderate 
means  who  wanted  a  home  on  the  soil,  little  protest  was  raised 
against  single  landlords  or  companies  that  held  millions  of 
acres,  or  a  hundred  men  in  one  Western  river  valley  who  owned 
17,000,000  acres.  But  when  the  good  land  for  small  homesteads 
was  all  distributed,  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  homeless  and 
the  unemployed?  At  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
nation,  which  for  a  hundred  years  had  been  granting  land  and 
natural  resources  without  forethought,  was  forced  to  enact  law 
after  law  conserving  its  forests  and  minerals.  And  at  that  very 
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time  the  state  of  California  on  the  utmost  border  of  the  continent 
was  moved  to  pass  a  land-settlement  law  designed  to  aid  in 
breaking  up  large  estates  into  small  lots  and  in  making  it  possible 
for  actual  settlers  to  buy  homesteads  on  liberal  terms.  Such 
issues  and  such  policies  showed  that  America  had  passed  out  of 
the  pioneer  stage  forever  and  into  an  age  of  more  complex  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  In  what  manner  was  the  rest  of  the  Western  region  governed? 

2.  How  far  had  settlement  been  carried  by  1865? 

3.  What  were  the  striking  physical  features  of  the  West? 

4.  How  was  settlement  promoted  after  1865? 

5.  Why  was  admission  to  the  Union  so  eagerly  sought? 

6.  Explain  how  politics  became  involved  in  the  creation  of  new 
states. 

7.  Did  the  West  rapidly  become  like  the  older  sections  of  the 
country? 

8.  What  economic  peculiarities  did  it  retain  or  develop? 

9.  How  did  the  Federal  Government  dispose  of  its  Western  lands? 

10.  How  did  the  development  of  the  West  affect  the  East?  The 
South? 

1 1 .  What  relation  did  the  opening  of  the  great  grain  areas  of  the 
West  bear  to  the  growth  of  America’s  commercial  and  financial  power? 

12.  Discuss  the  significance  of  American  expansion  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  For  fifty  years  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  was  to 
give  away  its  natural  resources  or  sell  them  cheaply.  (2)  This  policy 
has  been  reversed  in  recent  times.  (3)  Federal  policies  favored  large 
landholding  as  well  as  small  homesteads.  (4)  The  spirit  of  the  home¬ 
stead  law  was  partly  defeated  by  large  grants  of  land  to  railway  com¬ 
panies.  (5)  Conditions  in  the  West  made  necessary  government  aid 
in  railway  construction.  (6)  Railways  made  possible  the  very  rapid 
development  of  the  West.  (7)  The  peculiarities  of  Western  agricul¬ 
ture  and  industry  created  special  labor  problems. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 


MACHINE  INDUSTRIES  SPREAD  WIDELY  AND 
ARE  UNITED  UNDER  CORPORATIONS 

Business  Enterprise  Leaps  Forward 

Industry  Cuts  across  Sectionalism.  By  the  time  the  South 
had  reordered  its  affairs  and  the  great  West  had  been  developed, 
the  whole  country  was  “industrialized.”  Just  what  is  meant  by 
that  term?  Briefly,  it  means  that,  within  the  span  of  fifty  years, 
industry  far  outstripped  agriculture  in  the  money  value  of  its 
property  and  in  the  number  of  people  employed  by  factories, 
railways,  mines,  and  other  business  enterprises.  It  means  also 
that  the  old  sharp  division  between  industrial  and  agricultural 
sections  was  broken  down;  that  industries  invaded  all  parts  of 
the  country.  To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  industries 
multiplied  in  the  old  Northeast,  where  they  first  sprang  up,  and 
spread  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  westward  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  And  as  they  multiplied  and  spread,  they  made 
deep  changes  in  every  region.  Old  cities  grew  rapidly  in  popula¬ 
tion,  villages  became  cities,  and  new  cities  rose  in  places  that 
had  once  been  open  country  or  thick  wilderness.  Coupled  with 
the  spread  of  industrialism  was  a  transformation  in  the  way  in¬ 
dustries  were  owned  and  managed,  and  in  the  life  and  work  of 
millions  in  town  and  country.  Yet  a  warning  is  necessary.  Al¬ 
though  industry  was  called  “supreme,”  agriculture  remained  a 
prime  occupation  and  interest  of  millions;  even  in  1910  the 
census  returns  recorded  53.7  per  cent  of  the  American  people  as 
“rural,”  as  living  on  farms  and  in  small  villages.  Although 
excited  writers  seemed  to  think  that  in  time  every  American 
would  be  working  in  a  factory  or  office  and  living  in  a  city,  they 
were  wrong.  American  agriculture  went  forward  by  leaps  and 
bounds  as  industry  advanced,  and  was  all  along  an  important 
and  necessary  part  of  American  economy.  This  must  be  re- 
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membered  while  the  spread  of  industrialism  is  being  de¬ 
scribed. 

Conditions  Favor  Industrial  Development.  Many  things 
favored  the  rapid  rise  of  business  enterprise  after  1865.  The 
confusing  issue  of  slavery  was  at  last  out  of  the  way;  and  Southern 
planters,  broken  and  impoverished,  could  no  longer  stop  the 
passage  of  tariff  bills  and  other  measures  in  Congress  giving  aid 
to  industries.  Huge  profits  had  been  made  by  Northern  merchants 
and  manufacturers  during  the  war  from  the  sale  of  military 
supplies.  So  millions  of  dollars  were  on  hand  for  investment  in 
railways  and  factories.  Immense  riches  in  natural  resources — 
forests  and  minerals — were  available  in  the  older  East  and  on  the 
public  domain  in  the  West.  As  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers 
streamed  into  cities  from  the  country,  millions  of  immigrants 
from  the  Old  World  joined  them  in  furnishing  a  huge  supply  of 
workers  for  factories  and  offices.  In  other  words  business  enter¬ 
prise  was  freed  from  old  checks,  millions  of  strong  and  energetic 
people  were  eager  to  work,  capital  was  ready  to  start  them  off, 
and  the  raw  materials  for  industries  were  before  them  in  great 
abundance.  In  popular  opinion,  for  captains  of  industry  there 
was  a  promise  of  immense  profits,  for  labor  high  wages,  and 
for  everybody  “a  chance  to  get  rich.”  It  is  not  surprising,  there¬ 
fore,  that  business  enterprise  went  forward  with  a  rush  and  roar 
as  soon  as  the  war  over  secession  was  brought  to  a  close. 

“  Captains  of  Industry  ”  Take  Leadership.  As  the  planters 
had  led  in  the  extension  of  the  planting  system  before  the  war, 
businessmen,  called  “captains  of  industry,”  now  led  in  the 
spread  of  the  industrial  system.  Outstanding  in  the  railway 
business  were  Jay  Gould,  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  Collis  P. 
Huntington,  Henry  Villard,  James  J.  Hill,  and  Edward  H. 
Harriman;  in  the  oil  industry  loomed  John  D.  Rockefeller  and 
William  H.  Harkness;  in  iron  and  steel,  Andrew  Carnegie  and 
Henry  C.  Frick;  in  banking  and  finance,  Jay  Cooke  and  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan;  in  pork  packing,  Philip  D.  Armour;  in  mining, 
William  A.  Clark.  Sometimes  these  promoters  had  money  at  the 
start,  but  usually  they  began  at  the  bottom,  made  a  little  money, 
got  others  to  lend  them  money,  and  set  to  work  enlarging  old 
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industries,  building  new  industries,  and  combining  industries 
already  started.  They  employed  lawyers  to  help  them  in  legal 
matters,  clerks  and  accountants  for  their  offices,  engineers  for 
surveying  land  and  operating  factories,  and  millions  of  workers 
to  dig,  haul,  drive  engines,  and  watch  machines.  Thousands  of 
these  captains  of  industry  became  millionaires. 

Inventors  Supply  Machines  for  Industries.  While  captains  of 
industry  were  rushing  forward  with  their  enterprises — factories, 
mines,  and  railways — inventors  were  turning  out  new  machines 


for  old  industries  and  for  entirely  new  industries.  In  1866  cable 
telegraph  connection  with  England  was  finally  opened  under  the 
direction  of  Cyrus  W.  Field.  In  1869  C.  L.  Sholes  had  a  type¬ 
writer  ready  for  commercial  use.  In  1875  G.  F.  Swift  built  the 
first  refrigerator  freight  car.  In  1876  Alexander  Bell  sent  his 
historic  telephone  message  by  wire.  In  1877  Thomas  Edison 
heard  “Mary  had  a  little  lamb”  on  his  phonograph.  In  1879 
i  George  Selden  applied  for  a  patent  on  a  “gasoline  carriage.” 
In  1893  Henry  Ford  tested  his  first  automobile  on  the  road. 
In  1896  Langley’s  airplane  flew  three  thousand  feet.  In  1901 
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the  Wright  Brothers  completed  their  first  airplane  glider.  Mean¬ 
while  literally  thousands  of  additional  devices  were  ready  to  be 
manufactured  by  the  million  and  sold  to  the  masses.  From 
workshop  and  laboratory  an  unending  stream  of  inventions 
rolled  out  and  were  taken  up  by  eager  manufacturers.  This 
meant  more  and  more  business,  and  also  more  and  more  changes 
in  the  way  the  American  people  worked,  lived,  and  thought. 

Government  Aid  Is  Given  to  Industries.  Although  a  story  of 
industrial  expansion  can  be  told  in  terms  of  business  leadership, 
it  is  not  the  whole  story.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  small  part  of 
that  expansion  was  due  to  the  aid  given  by  governments,  federal 
and  state,  to  captains  of  industry.  Public  lands  and  public 
money  were  granted  lavishly  to  railway  concerns  and  the  forests 
and  minerals  on  the  public  domain  were  sold  to  promoters  at 
low  prices.  By  the  year  1872  the  Federal  Government  had 
given  to  railway  companies  155,000,000  acres  of  land — an  area 
estimated  as  almost  equal  to  that  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Vermont.  The  Union  Pacific  Company  alone  secured 
from  the  Government  a  free  right  of  way  through  the  public 
domain,  twenty  sections  of  land  with  each  mile  of  railway,  and 
a  loan  up  to  fifty  million  dollars  secured  by  a  second  mortgage 
on  the  Company’s  property.  More  than  half  of  the  northern 
tier  of  states  lying  against  Canada  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Pacific  was  granted  to  private  concerns  in  aid  of  railways  and 
wagon  roads.  About  half  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California 
was  also  given  outright  to  railway  corporations.  These  vast 
concessions  from  the  Federal  Government  were  supplemented  by 
gifts  of  land  from  the  states  and  by  stock  subscriptions  from 
states,  counties,  and  cities  mounting  into  the  hundreds  of  millions. 

Huge  Amounts  of  Capital  Are  Employed.  To  build,  start,  and 
operate  immense  enterprises,  billions  of  dollars  in  capital  were 
necessary.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  railways  alone 
simply  passed  the  imagination  of  the  stagecoach  generation. 
The  total  Revolutionary  debt  of  the  United  States — a  debt 
which  men  of  little  faith  thought  the  country  could  never  pay — 
was  reckoned  at  a  figure  well  under  $75,000,000.  When  the  Union 
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Pacific  Railroad  was  completed,  there  were  outstanding  against 
it  $27,000,000  in  first-mortgage  bonds,  $27,000,000  in  second- 
mortgage  bonds  held  by  the  Government,  $10,000,000  in  income 
bonds,  $10,000,000  in  land-grant  bonds,  and,  on  top  of  that  huge 
bonded  indebtedness,  $36,000,000  in  stock — making  $110,000,000 
in  all.  This  sum  far  exceeded  the  whole  funded  debt  of  early 
days  whose  holders  Jefferson  feared  as  “a  great  money  power.” 

New  Industries  Appear.  Equally  important  for  captains  of 
industry,  merchants,  and  wage  workers  was  the  rise  of  entirely 
new  industries  to  manufacture  the  devices  turned  out  by  in¬ 
ventors — for  example,  self-binding  reapers,  telephones,  type¬ 
writers,  phonographs,  electrical  apparatus,  and  automobiles. 
Had  inventions  been  limited  to  railways  and  textile  machinery, 
the  limits  of  production  would  soon  have  been  reached;  that  is, 
the  railway  building  and  factory  building  would  soon  have 
supplied  the  demand  in  the  country.  But  with  novel  devices 
coming  out  every  year  from  inventors’  workshops  and  laborato¬ 
ries,  there  was  always  something  unusual  to  be  offered  for  sale, 
to  be  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and  to  furnish  more 
opportunities  for  business  enterprise.  And  some  of  these  new 
inventions  were  responsible  for  the  rapid  growth  of  certain 
regions.  For  instance,  the  manufacture  of  farm  machinery  in 
the  Middle  West  contributed  to  the  swift  rise  of  Chicago;  and  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles  turned  cities  and  villages  in  Mich¬ 
igan,  such  as  Detroit,  into  large  industrial  centers.  These  new 
industries  also  increased  the  demand  for  iron  and  steel,  stimulat¬ 
ing  that  industry,  and  furnished  immense  quantities  of  freight 
for  railways  to  carry.  Thus  as  the  demand  for  familiar  com¬ 
modities  was  fairly  well  satisfied,  a  race  began  to  create  new 
things  for  sale — an  endless  and  feverish  race. 

New  Areas  of  Natural  Resources  Are  Opened.  While  the 
resources  of  the  Northeastern  states  were  being  developed,  tre¬ 
mendous  wealth  in  the  form  of  natural  resources  was  disclosed 
in  the  South  and  West.  Coal  deposits  were  found  in  the  Ap¬ 
palachians  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  in  Michigan,  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  in  the  Western  mountains  from  North 
Dakota  to  New  Mexico.  In  nearly  every  coal-bearing  region  iron 
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was  also  discovered  and  the  great  fields  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  soon  surpassed  those  of  the  Appalachian  area. 
Copper,  lead,  gold,  and  silver  in  fabulous  quantities  were  un- 
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The  First  Oil  Well 

The  depth  of  the  well  was  695  feet,  and  the  production  was  20  barrels  per  day  for 

one  year. 

earthed  by  prospectors  who  left  no  plain  or  mountain  fastness 
unexplored.  Petroleum,  first  pumped  from  the  wells  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  the  summer  of  1859,  made  fortunes  matching  those 
derived  from  trade,  railways,  manufacturing,  and  land  specula- 
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tion.  Before  many  years  passed,  oil  fields  were  opened  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  Texas,  and  adjacent  states,  and  in  California. 

Outward  Signs  Mark  the  Growth  of  Industrial  Enterprise. 
Many  of  the  changes  brought  about  by  industry  were  visible 
to  the  eye — whirling  spindles,  turning  wheels,  blast  furnaces, 
smoking  chimney  stacks,  spreading  cities,  new  mining  towns, 
and  steel  rails  over  which  rushed  freight  and  passenger  trains. 
There  are  writers,  fond  of  figures,  who  try  to  picture  business 
enterprise  in  the  number  of  miles  of  railways  constructed,  fac¬ 
tories  built,  men,  women,  and  children  employed,  fortunes  made, 


Growth  of  Transportation  from  1830  to  the  Present  Day 


cities  founded,  rivers  spanned,  boxes,  bales,  and  tons  produced. 
Historians  naturally  contrast  this  phase  of  development  with  the 
t  past.  Against  the  slow  and  leisurely  stagecoach,  they  set  the 
I  swift  express  rushing  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  less 
time  than  Washington  consumed  in  his  triumphal  tour  from 
Mt.  Vernon  to  New  York  for  his  inaugural.  Against  the  lazy 
;  sailing  vessel  drifting  before  a  genial  breeze,  they  place  the  turbine 
steamer  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  five  days,  or  the  still  swifter 
airplane  or  dirigible.  For  the  tiny  workshops  where  a  master 
and  a  dozen  workmen  and  apprentices  wrought  by  hand,  they 
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present  the  giant  factory  where  thousands  of  operators  attend 
revolving  wheels  driven  by  steam  or  electricity. 

By  economic  writers  the  outward  signs  of  business  enterprise 
are  shown  on  maps,  spreading  from  decade  to  decade,  as  the 
census  returns  report  the  miles  of  new  railway  built,  tons  of 
minerals  taken  from  the  earth,  and  goods  manufactured.  Take 
for  example  railways:  in  i860  there  were  30,000  miles  in  the 
United  States;  in  1890  there  were  166,000  miles,  and  in  1910,  I 
there  were  242,000  miles.  The  few  sprawling  lines  of  i860  were 
extended  and  united;  and,  like  the  tentacles  of  a  great  monster, 
the  roads  ending  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  i860  were  pushed 
westward  until  they  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  tapped  fields, 
forests,  mines,  and  cities  in  intervening  regions.  The  growth  of 
the  cotton  industry  can  likewise  be  presented  on  maps.  If  you 
take  a  map  of  the  United  States  in  1840  and  indicate  by  a  black 
dot  every  place  at  which  from  25,000  to  100,000  spindles  were 
working,  you  will  find  only  three  or  four  such  centers  south  of 
Pennsylvania.  If  you  do  the  same  thing  for  1926  you  will  find 
the  upland  regions  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  eastern  Alabama,  as  well  as  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  almost  covered  with  black  dots.  These  two  maps  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  spread  of  the  cotton  industry  between  1840  and  1926. 

In  a  similar  way  the  spread  of  iron  and  steel  and  various  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  from  decade  to  decade  can  be  graphically 
illustrated  by  maps. 

An  important  result  comes  from  such  a  presentation  of  the 
industrial  march.  It  shows  the  distribution  of  wealth,  business 
enterprise,  and  power.  Although  industries  are  scattered  all  the 
way  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  them  are 
in  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  capital  invested,  the 
goods  turned  out  annually,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
the  old  Northeast  and  the  old  Northwest  stand  high  above  all 
other  sections.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were 
about  ten  billion  dollars  invested  in  factories  alone  and  five 
million  wage  earners  employed  in  them ;  while  the  total  value  of 
the  output,  fourteen  billion  dollars,  was  fifteen  times  the  figure  I 
for  i860.  I 
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Great  Industries  Pierce  the  South 

New  Conditions  Favor  Industrial  Enterprise.  Although  the 

South  was  rich  in  natural  resources,  they  were  little  used  before 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  Rivers  that  could  have  turned  millions 
of  spindles  flowed  quietly  to  the  sea.  Coal  and  iron  beds  were 
left  alone.  Forests  which  could  have  supplied  materials  for  lumber 
mills  stood  undisturbed  in  primeval  luxuriance,  untouched  by 
saw  and  ax.  It  is  true  that  there  were  many  small  factories 
in  the  South  before  the  war  and  that  some  efforts  were  made  to 
extend  industries  in  the  region,  but  not  until  after  1865  did 
business  enterprise  swing  forward  there  with  giant  strides.  While 
slavery  endured,  leadership  belonged  to  the  planters.  They 
understood  agriculture  and  invested  their  profits  in  that  form 
of  economy.  Moreover  they  were  inclined  to  look  with  scorn 
on  what  they  called  “ mercantile  arts,”  that  is,  getting  money 
by  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  goods. 

After  the  war,  however,  the  rule  of  planters  was  badly  shaken. 
Ruined  by  the  conflict,  many  of  them  went  into  business,  often 
with  the  aid  of  Northern  capital.  With  the  sway  of  planters 
broken,  non-slaveholding  whites  found  it  easier  to  get  an  educa¬ 
tion  and  to  make  their  way  from  farming  into  business  and  indus¬ 
try.  At  the  same  time  trade  unions  were  growing  in  the  North, 
and  Northern  states  were  regulating  the  hours  and  conditions 
of  labor  in  their  factories.  Wages  were  raised  and  the  costs  of 
manufacturing  increased.  In  these  circumstances  Northern  cap¬ 
italists  began  to  seek  freedom  in  the  South  where  cheaper  labor 
was  available  and  labor  legislation  interfered  less  with  their 
operations.  A  number  of  things,  therefore,  combined  to  produce 
an  upswing  of  manufacturing  in  Southern  states. 

Textile  Manufacturing  Takes  Primacy.  For  many  reasons  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  received  special  attention.  Raw 
cotton  was  the  chief  staple  of  the  South.  Why  haul  it  to  Northern 
mills  to  be  spun  and  woven  there?  Why  not  build  mills  close 
to  the  cotton  fields?  The  opportunity  was  clear,  and  capitalists 
from  the  South  and  North  turned  to  cotton  manufacturing  with 
a  zeal  that  amounted  almost  to  a  frenzy.  Every  Southern  village 
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seemed  to  want  a  cotton  mill.  Men,  women,  and  children  from 
the  rural  neighborhood  could  be  induced  to  come  into  town  by 
the  “cash  wages”  offered  for  their  labor.  By  1880  one  fourth 
of  the  cotton  mills  of  the  country  were  located  in  the  South. 
In  ten  years  more  than  one  half  the  mills  were  in  that  region. 
By  that  time  the  two  Carolinas  were  using  at  home  more  than 
one  third  of  the  raw  cotton  grown  in  their  fields.  Happy  to  have 


By  Ewing  Galloway 

A  Large  Cotton  Mill  in  South  Carolina 

a  market  near  at  hand,  planters  took  a  special  interest  in  this 
manufacturing  enterprise  and  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  price  of  their  staple  could  be  fixed  at  local  markets  instead  of 
on  distant  exchanges — at  New  York  or  Liverpool.  By  the  open¬ 
ing  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  Southern  cotton  manufactur-  If 
ing  had  cut  deeply  into  the  textile  industries  of  New  England.  II 
Lower  wages,  lower  taxes,  and  cheap  water  power  were  working  Ij 
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|  havoc  with  “Yankee  enterprise,”  and  at  the  same  time  raising 
I  in  the  industrial  regions  of  the  South  the  very  problems  of  wages, 
hours,  and  labor  unrest  in  mills  that  had  once  been  confined  to 
the  North. 


From  Ewing  Galloway 

A  Glimpse  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  of  the  South 

i 

Timber  and  Mineral  Resources  Are  Exploited.  With  a  similar 
,zest  business  enterprise  turned  to  the  development  of  natural 
;  resources  in  the  South.  Before  long  five  important  coal  basins 
!  were  uncovered:  in  Virginia,  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  chain  from  Maryland  to  northern  Alabama.  Iron  ore 
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was  unearthed  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  By 
the  end  of  the  century  the  iron  industries  of  West  Virginia  and 
Alabama  had  begun  to  rival  those  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  iron 
city  of  Birmingham  offered  a  lively  competition  to  the  iron  city 
of  Pittsburgh.  Oil  prospectors  found  petroleum  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  and  big 
fortunes  were  made  almost  overnight  in  drilling,  pumping,  and 
refining.  In  the  forest  regions  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  sawmills  were  built,  and  supremacy  in  the  lumber  in¬ 
dustry  was  steadily  transferred  from  the  districts  around  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  South.  In  1913  eight  Southern  states  pro¬ 
duced  nearly  four  times  as  much  timber  as  the  Lake  states,  and 
twice  as  much  as  the  vast  forests  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
yielded.  Besides  engaging  in  cotton  spinning,  lumbering,  oil 
refining,  and  iron  manufacturing,  Southern  enterprise  turned 
to  making  tobacco  products,  cottonseed  oil,  chemicals,  furniture, 
cement,  paper,  and  pottery  on  a  large  scale.  Most  of  these  under¬ 
takings  were  connected  with  the  use  of  natural  resources  at 
hand. 

Communications  Are  Extended.  Transportation  and  other 
forms  of  communication  kept  pace  with  Southern  industry.  In 
i860  the  South  had  about  10,000  miles  of  railway  tracks.  Despite 
the  havoc  wrought  by  war  the  figure  had  doubled  by  1880. 
During  the  next  twenty  years  over  30,000  miles  were  added, 
most  of  the  increase  being  in  Texas  where  vast  areas  had  to  be 
traversed.  Mainly  under  the  initiative  of  Northern  capitalists, 
scores  of  short  lines  were  united  and  outlets  were  made  to  the 
North  and  to  the  Southern  seaports.  With  the  aid  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  after  1916  thousands  of  miles  of  dirt  roads 
were  transformed  into  improved  highways  making  a  network  for 
motor  cars  and  trucks  throughout  the  South  and  providing 
linkage  with  the  North.  Telegraph  and  telephone  lines  bound 
farms,  towns,  and  states  together  in  a  system  of  quick  com¬ 
munication.  Later  came  the  radio.  Through  cheap  sets  installed 
on  lonely  farms  and  in  town  dwellings,  the  thoughts  and  interests  j 
of  the  nation  circulated  as  freely  as  commodities  in  market 
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places.  Jefferson  Davis  would  not  have  known  his  homeland 
if  he  could  have  returned  to  it  during  the  administration  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Towns  Grow  into  Great  Cities.  Just  as  in  the  North,  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  enterprise  was  accompanied  by  the  rise  of 
cities.  Before  i860  it  was  possible  to  travel  through  endless 
stretches  of  cotton  and  tobacco  plants  without  seeing  a  village 
or  town.  Many  plantations  were  almost  self-sufficing,  and  wanted 
little  from  “town  stores.”  The  chief  centers  then  were  seaports, 
such  as  New  Orleans  and  Charleston,  through  which  flowed 
trade  in  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods.  Inland  towns, 
such  as  Atlanta,  Augusta,  and  Chattanooga,  were  small  places 
where  a  few  stores  and  skilled  artisans  served  the  rural  regions 
in  their  neighborhood.  With  the  rise  of  industries  and  the  spread 
of  commerce,  however,  towns  grew  into  cities,  and  villages  were 
transformed  into  thriving  manufacturing  centers.  Between  1900 
and  1920  the  increase  in  the  urban  population  was  especially 
striking.  Richmond  and  Atlanta  doubled  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants.  Birmingham  rose  from  38,000  to  178,000.  In  Texas 
urban  growth  was  still  more  spectacular.  Dallas  shot  up  from 
42,000  to  159,000;  Houston  from  44,000  to  138,000;  and  San 
Antonio  from  53,000  to  161,000.  Everywhere  the  rural  quiet 
of  the  South  was  disturbed  by  the  rush  and  bustle  of  mer¬ 
chants,  manufacturers,  and  industrial  workers  seeking  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  or  traveling  swiftly  around  “to  see  the  country.”  Those 
old  Southerners  who  clung  to  the  quieter  life  and  simpler  customs 
were  called  “mummies”  by  native  “boosters”  such  as  Walter 
Hines  Page,  who  hailed  the  new  order  of  things  with  delight. 

Business  and  Professional  Classes  Grasp  for  Leadership. 
Naturally  the  industrialists,  merchants,  lawyers,  and  leaders  in 
urban  affairs  soon  began  to  vie  with  the  planters  for  the  first 
place  in  Southern  society  and  politics.  Indeed  many  planting 
families  went  to  pieces,  as  young  sons  and  daughters  sought 
employment  in  the  cities.  The  old  lines  between  country  and 
town  became  blurred.  Slaveowners  could  no  longer  snub  the 
artisan  who  had  become  a  steel  master  or  the  country  boy  who 
had  made  millions  in  manufacturing  cigarettes.  Daughters  of 
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former  aristocrats  were  often  happy  to  replenish  the  decayed 
family  fortunes  by  marrying  the  sons  of  newly  rich  merchants  or 
oil  prospectors.  It  became  a  common  thing  for  the  children  of 
farmers  to  go  to  college,  prepare  themselves  for  callings  in  the 
cities,  and  rise  as  lawyers,  doctors,  and  teachers.  Amid  such 
changes  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  manufacturers  gained  con¬ 
fidence  in  themselves  and  insisted  on  having  a  prominent  part 
in  Southern  politics  and  the  direction  of  affairs  generally.  The 
day  when  a  few  hundred  planters  could  hold  a  convention  and 
decide  on  candidates  and  policies  for  the  South  passed  away. 
As  a  Southern  writer  has  put  it:  “Economic  power  and  prestige 
passed  rapidly  from  the  owners  of  the  soil  to  the  merchant, 
banker,  and  professional  man  of  the  town.” 

Industrial  Workers  Multiply.  Closely  linked  with  the  growth 
of  business  in  the  South  was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
industrial  workers  dependent  upon  wages  for  their  livelihood. 
When  Jefferson  Davis  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  there  were  scarcely  one  hundred  thousand  persons 
employed  in  Southern  manufacturing  as  against  more  than  a 
million  in  Northern  mills.  Fifty  years  later,  Georgia  and  Ala¬ 
bama  alone  had  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  wage 
earners.  Necessarily  this  meant  the  rise  of  industrial  cities  in 
the  South.  In  1910,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Nashville, 
Houston,  and  San  Antonio  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  new 
South  that  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit  had 
stood  to  the  new  West  fifty  years  before.  The  problems  of  trade 
unions,  wages,  unemployment,  poverty,  and  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  had  come  in  full  force. 


Business  Enterprises  Are  United  under  Corporations 

Corporations  and  Trusts  Flourish  in  Industry.  In  the  early 
stages  of  industry,  companies  or  corporations  chartered  by  state 
governments  had  begun  to  supplant  individual  owners  and  part¬ 
nerships  (above,  p.  404).  Before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  gigantic  corporations  had  appeared  in  every  branch  of 
business — in  retailing  goods  as  well  as  in  manufacturing  and 
railroading.  The  growth  of  huge  enterprises  favored  this  de-i 
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velopment;  and  it  was  aided  by  the  cutthroat  competition  in 
price  slashing  among  individual  concerns,  which  threatened  the 
profits  of  all. 

A  number  of  business  leaders  gave  particular  attention  to 
uniting  hundreds  of  factories  or  many  railway  lines  under  a 
single  corporation  or  a  trust.  The  trust  itself  was  a  corporation, 
but  it  had  a  peculiar  form.  When  a  trust  was  set  up,  the  stock¬ 
holders  in  several  concerns  placed  their  shares  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  trustees  who  assumed  responsibility  for  managing  the  whole 
enterprise  and  perhaps  the  separate  concerns  thus  brought  to¬ 
gether  under  the  trust.  In  this  manner  the  creators  of  a  trust 
substituted  for  small  undertakings,  competing  with  one  another 
and  holding  down  gains  for  all,  the  great  “combination”  which 
could  check  rivalry  and  control  prices.  As  early  as  1879,  under¬ 
cutting  in  oil  threatened  everybody  in  the  industry  with  ruin 
and  led  a  number  of  companies  in  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Philadelphia  to  unite  in  saving  themselves  by  price-fixing.  Three 
years  later  several  groups  of  oil  concerns  joined  forces  and  placed 
all  their  stocks  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  among  whom  was 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  The  trustees  in  turn  issued  to  each  share¬ 
holder  a  certificate  for  his  stock  and  took  over  the  direction  of 
the  entire  business.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  “trust,”  soon 
to  become  a  basic  issue  in  politics. 

Gradually  competition  was  supplanted  by  combination — in 
iron  and  steel,  copper,  lead,  sugar,  and  other  commodities.  Soon 
after  they  were  formed,  these  giant  trusts  or  corporations  con¬ 
trolled  a  large  part  of  the  output — often  enough  to  fix  the  prices 
uniformly  charged  to  consumers.  Railways,  mills,  mines,  and 
other  business  concerns  were  swept  into  this  change  from  indi¬ 
vidual  to  corporation  control.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  three  fourths  of  the  output  of  manufactures  came  from 
industries  under  corporate  management  and  only  one  fourth 
from  individual  and  partnership  undertakings. 

Banking  Corporations  Take  a  Part  in  Industrial  Development. 
In  the  early  stages  of  industry  a  person  who  saved  money,  in¬ 
herited  it,  or  won  it  in  “a  lucky  deal”  generally  used  it  in  some 
industry  or  business  of  his  own.  It  was  common  for  a  manufac- 
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turer  to  rise  from  small  beginnings  by  buying  additional  ma¬ 
chines  and  erecting  new  buildings  with  his  earnings  and  profits. 
But  the  big  corporations  required  millions  and  even  billions 
of  capital.  The  savings  of  a  single  person  or  of  a  few  persons 

were  not  enough  to 
supply  the  needs  of 
great  industries  and 
trusts.  So  banks  were 
enlarged  to  meet  such 
demands. 

In  the  process  banks 
often  became  real  di¬ 
rectors  of  business. 
They  undertook  to  sell 
the  stocks  and  bonds 
issued  by  corporations 
and  trusts  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  with  credit 
for  operations.  Indeed 
many  great  mergers 
were  brought  about  by 
bankers  with  millions 
and  billions  under  their 
control.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  for  example,  was 
formed  by  J.  P.  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Company. 
Through  ties  with  one 
another  the  banks 
made  a  perfect  net¬ 
work  of  agencies  all 
over  the  country. 
They  gathered  up  the  pennies  and  dollars  of  the  masses  as  well 
as  the  thousands  of  the  rich  and  poured  them  all  into  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  business.  In  the  growth  of  banking  on  a  national  scale 
a  few  prime  money  centers,  notably  Wall  Street  in  New  York 


Photo  by  Charles  Phelps  Cushing 

'The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  the  Financial 
District  of  New  York  City 
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and  State  Street  in  Boston,  were  the  main  factors.  The  chief 
trusts  established  their  offices  close  to  these  money  markets. 

Corporations  Introduce  New  Practices.  Before  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  corporation  had  become  the  striking 
feature  of  American  business,  comparable  in  its  wealth  and  power 
and  the  number  of  its  servants  with  kingdoms  and  states  of  old. 
It  made  possible  gigantic  industries  once  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  individual,  no  matter  how  rich  he  might  be.  It 
stopped  many  of  the  costly  wastes  of  competition  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  advertising,  and  selling.  It  studied  the  cheapest  methods 
of  production  and  shut  down  mills  that  were  poorly  equipped  or 
badly  located.  It  built  laboratories  for  research  in  industry, 
chemistry,  and  mechanical  invention.  Through  the  sale  of 
stocks  and  bonds  in  small  lots,  it  turned  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  into  little  capitalists  interested  in  the  success  of  business 
enterprise.  The  corporation  enabled  one  person  to  own,  for 
instance,  a  $50  share  in  a  million-dollar  concern — a  thing  entirely 
out  of  the  question  under  a  system  of  individual  owners  and 
simple  partnerships. 

There  was,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  picture.  Many 
corporations  tried  to  become  monopolies  and  to  make  profits 
by  charging  high  prices  or  taking  advantage  of  their  rivals. 
Sometimes  they  mercilessly  crushed  their  competitors,  bribed 
members  of  legislatures  to  secure  favorable  laws,  and  gave  money 
to  political  parties  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  elections.  Wher¬ 
ever  a  trust  got  hold  of  most  of  the  business  in  its  field,  it  was 
usually  able  to  check  even  the  strongest  trade  unions  in  their 
efforts  to  raise  wages  or  reduce  hours.  Owing  to  the  power  of 
the  trust  in  finance,  in  manufacturing,  in  government,  and  in  the 
field  of  labor  control,  the  trust  question  became  a  burning  issue 
in  the  contests  of  political  parties. 

The  Corporation  Changes  Relations  of  Employers  and  Em¬ 
ployees.  When  master  and  workmen  labored  side  by  side  in  the 
small  industry  of  early  times,  they  were  acquainted  with  one 
another  and  usually  on  friendly  terms.  The  factory  owner  saw 
his  employees  day  by  day  and  could  not  ignore  them  even  if  he 
so  desired.  They  could  let  him  know  when  they  were  not  satis- 
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fied  with  working  conditions,  hours,  or  wages,  and  they  could 
deal  with  him  directly.  But  in  place  of  this  personal  tie  between 
owner  and  employee,  the  trust  brought  another  kind  of  relation. 
The  owner  disappeared  from  the  corporation’s  giant  factory 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  a  manager  sent  by  the  directors  or 
trustees,  whose  first  duty  was  to  make  profits  for  the  invisible 
owners  of  the  stock.  In  this  arrangement  the  corporation  was 


Social  Changes  Accompany  Industrial  Development 


Huge  Fortunes  Are  Accumulated.  With  the  spread  of  industry 
and  the  opening  up  of  natural  resources,  businessmen  and  finan¬ 
ciers  gained  riches  fabulous  in  extent.  When  the  American 
republic  was  founded,  a  man  who  owned  property  worth 
$500,000  was  accounted  wealthy  beyond  dreams  of  avarice. 


©  Charles  R.  Patterson;  courtesy  of  The  Old  Print  Shop,  New  York 
South  Street,  New  York  City,  in  1894 
From  a  color  print  by  Charles  R.  Patterson 

called  “soulless,”  and  labor  might  be  viewed  as  a  commodity  to 
be  bought  and  sold,  like  material  things,  without  regard  for  the 
human  element. 
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In  the  whole  country  there  were  only  a  few  in  this  class.  When 
Peter  Brooks,  son-in-law  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  died  in  1846 
and  left  an  estate  of  $2,000,000,  he  was  regarded  as  the  richest 
man  in  Boston.  According  to  one  estimate  there  were  only  three 
millionaires  in  the  United  States  in  1861.  Then  came  an  uprush 
of  great  fortunes  in  many  industries — railways,  steel,  oil,  copper, 
silver,  gold,  lumber,  and  meat  packing.  Near  the  end  of  the 
century,  according  to  the  figures  of  an  economist,  there  were 
3,800  millionaires  in  the  United  States  and  some  of  them  had 
fortunes  above  $100,000,000  each.  In  comparison  with  these 
rich  Americans  the  merchants  and  the  planters  of  old  days  were 
relatively  poor  and  unimportant. 

The  Urban  Population  Increases  Enormously.  As  factories 
multiplied  and  spread,  the  cities  which  sheltered  them  and  their 
employees  naturally  increased  in  size  and  new  cities  rose  all 
over  the  country.  In  Washington’s  time  nine  tenths  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  lived  in  the  country; 
in  1890  about  a  third  of  them  dwelt  in  towns  of  2,500  and  over; 
in  1920  more  than  half  were  in  towns  of  that  rank.  Forty  years, 

1  between  i860  and  1900,  saw  Greater  New  York  grow  from  1,174,- 
|  000  to  3,437,000;  San  Francisco  from  56,000  to  342,000;  Chicago 
I  from  109,000  to  1,698,000.  The  miles  of  city  tenements  began 
;  to  rival,  in  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  the  farm  homesteads 
of  the  West.  The  time  so  dreaded  by  Jefferson  had  arrived. 

;  The  republic  made  up  of  small  farmers  in  the  main  had  passed 
away  and  people  were  “piled  up  on  one  another  in  great  cities.” 

Women  Are  Linked  to  Business  Enterprise.  Into  the  expand- 
;  ing  industries  women  made  their  way  in  ever-increasing  throngs. 
In  part  this  was  an  outcome  of  the  machine  processes  which 
called  for  infinite  specialization  of  labor  and  made  women’s 
peculiar  skills  valuable  to  factory  managers.  In  part  it  was  due 
;  to  the  loss  of  domestic  self-sufficiency  as  the  work  of  the  home 
was  more  and  more  shifted  to  the  factories,  and  as  farming 
,  families  turned  to  single  crops  for  their  cash  or  left  the  country 
for  the  towns.  Necessity  forced  millions  of  women  into  industry. 
Others  wished  to  shake  off  dependence;  they  went  into  business 
and  professional  occupations  more  or  less  voluntarily.  City 
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life  and  business  operations  provided  employment  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  women  as  clerks,  stenographers,  secretaries, 
teachers,  designers,  and  managers.  Although  critics  of  change, 
as  well  as  persons  aware  of  losses  amid  changes,  still  insisted 

that  “woman’s  place 
is  in  the  home,”  women 
like  men  were  being 
linked  more  and  more, 
day  by  day,  to  the 
fortunes  of  business 
enterprise.  A  few 
women  became  cap¬ 
tains  of  industry  them¬ 
selves. 

Immigration  from 
Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe  Swells  into  a 
Flood.  To  build  rail¬ 
ways,  dig  in  the  mines, 
and  operate  industries, 
a  large  number  of 
workers  was  needed — 
a  number  far  larger 
than  could  be  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  farm¬ 
ing  population.  So 
the  gates  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  thrown  open 
© g.  a.  Douglas  to  “the  oppressed  of 
One  of  the  Millions  of  Women  in  Business  ap  }an(Js  ”  an(J  an  ever- 

swelling  flood  of  immigrants  poured  into  the  United  States  from 
year  to  year.  By  1880  the  annual  immigration  amounted  to  half 
a  million  people;  it  was  three  quarters  of  a  million  three  years 
later;  and  it  passed  the  million  mark  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
century. 

Of  course  immigration  was  as  old  as  America,  but  its  character 
was  now  materially  altered.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  marked 
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changes  in  the  nationality  of  the  newcomers.  Immigration  from 
northern  Europe — Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Germany,  and 
Scandinavia — diminished.  Meanwhile  immigration  from  Italy, 
Russia,  and  Austria-Hungary  increased;  in  the  ten  years  be¬ 
tween  1900  and  1910  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  immigrants 
!  came  from  these  three  lands.  Italians,  Poles,  Magyars,  Czechs, 

1  Slovaks,  Croats,  Russians,  and  Jews  outnumbered  the  English, 

!  Irish,  and  Germans  coming  into  the  United  States. 

In  the  second  place,  these  newcomers  could  not  be  received 
so  well  as  earlier  immigrants  had  been.  There  was  no  more  free 
land  to  provide  them  with  homesteads.  Besides,  captains  of 
industry  had  encouraged  them  to  come  to  America  to  work  in 
|  the  mills  and  mines;  so  they  pressed  into  labor  camps  or  the 
great  industrial  centers.  They  were  crowded — yes,  overcrowded 
— into  racial  colonies.  There  they  preserved  their  languages, 
their  newspapers,  and  their  Old  World  customs,  views,  and 
!  loyalties,  living  apart  from  American  civilization. 

So  eager  were  businessmen  to  get  a  cheap  and  abundant  labor 
i  supply  that  they  asked  few  questions  about  the  effect  of  this 
!  alien  invasion  on  the  people  already  in  America  or  the  newcomers 
themselves.  They  promoted  it  by  importing  armies  of  for¬ 
eigners  under  contract  to  work  in  their  industries.  There  seemed 
I  to  be  no  limit  to  the  factories,  forges,  refineries,  and  railways 
:  that  could  be  built ;  to  the  multitudes  that  could  be  employed  in 
j  conquering  a  continent;  to  the  money  that  could  be  made;  to 
I  the  problems  democracy  could  solve. 

Local  Trade  Unions  Increase  and  Federate.  As  the  number  of 
workers  in  industries  multiplied  and  immigrants  surged  in, 
often  taking  jobs  away  from  the  natives,  industrial  workers 
drew  more  closely  together,  especially  in  the  cities.  Long  before, 
in  the  age  when  the  American  republic  was  launched,  unions 
1  had  been  formed,  in  some  places,  among  skilled  workmen  such 
as  printers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  carpenters  (p.  409).  By  the 
!  eve  of  the  war  in  1861  local  unions  had  appeared  in  all  important 
industrial  towns.  Moreover  in  every  large  manufacturing  city 
a  central  labor  body,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  unions  of 
the  separate  trades,  had  been  organized  to  advance  general 
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interests.  In  the  local  union  the  printers  or  shoemakers,  for 
instance,  handled  only  their  special  trade  problems.  But  in  the 
central  labor  union  printers,  shoemakers,  iron  molders,  and 
other  craftsmen  considered  common  problems  and  learned,  by 
helping  one  another,  to  strengthen  all.  A  third  step  was  the 
nationwide  federation  of  all  the  unions  in  each  skilled  craft.  To 
illustrate,  the  printers  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
other  towns  formed  a  national  trade  union  of  printers  built 
upon  the  local  unions  of  that  craft.  By  i860  there  were  four  or 
five  powerful  national  unions  of  this  character.  Owing  to  the 
expansion  of  the  railway,  which  made  travel  and  correspondence 
easier,  national  conventions  became  possible  for  workmen  of 
small  means.  Years  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  federate  the 
unions  of  all  crafts  into  one  nationwide  organization;  but  they 
were  not  yet  ready  for  that  stage  of  development. 

A  National  Labor  Union  Is  Launched  (1866).  The  plan  which 
failed  in  1834  was  tried. again  in  the  sixties.  Industries  and 
railways  had  expanded  to  meet  Northern  military  requirements; 
prices  had  risen  rapidly;  the  demand  for  labor  had  increased; 
and  wages  had  climbed  steadily.  Workers  were  forming  unions 
in  the  cities  for  self-protection,  and  eight  or  ten  national  unions 
of  single  crafts  had  sprung  into  being.  The  time  was  ripe,  it 
seemed,  for  a  consolidation  of  all  organized  labor  to  hold  the  war 
gains. 

In  1866,  therefore,  the  National  Labor  Union  was  formed  at 
Baltimore  under  the  leadership  of  an  experienced  organizer, 
W.  H.  Sylvis  of  the  iron  molders.  The  prime  purpose  of  this 
Union  was  not  merely  to  secure  labor’s  standard  demands  re¬ 
specting  hours,  wages,  and  conditions  of  work  or  to  maintain 
the  gains  already  won.  It  leaned  rather  toward  political  action 
based  on  radical  theories.  Above  all  it  sought  to  do  away  with 
the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor  by  making  workingmen 
themselves  owners  of  the  shops  in  which  they  were  employed. 
To  accomplish  this  purpose  co-operative  societies  were  formed  I 
and  industrial  workers  bought  shares  in  them.  For  six  years 
the  National  Labor  Union  continued  to  hold  conferences  and 
carry  on  its  propaganda;  but  most  of  the  co-operative  enter- 1 
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prises  failed,  political  disputes  arose,  and  by  1872  the  Union 
had  come  to  an  end. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  Attempt  to  Unite  All  Workers.  In  the 

early  days  local  trade  unions  had  been  formed  in  many  crafts 
such  as  shoemaking  and  printing,  and  some  of  them  had  made 
intercity  federations.  The  idea  of  a  general  federation  of  all 
crafts  had  been  broached  and  attempts  were  made  to  carry  it 
1  into  effect.  But  the  first  effort  to  unite  all  industrial  workers  in 
a  mass  movement  was  made  by  the  Noble  Order  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor.  This  society  was  founded  in  1869  under  the  leadership 
of  Uriah  S.  Stephens,  who  had  been  trained  for  the  ministry, 
taught  school,  studied  history,  and  then  turned  to  tailoring  for  a 
living.  He  was  familiar  with  the  reforms  proposed  in  the  Middle 
Period  (p.  371)  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fate  of  the 
.j  United  States  really  depended  on  the  conditions  in  which  in- 
dustry  was  carried  on.  “The  entire  history  of  the  world,  in 
every  age  and  in  every  country,”  he  said,  “ .  .  .  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  condition  of 
mankind  is  governed  entirely  by  the  conditions  that  surround  the 
productive  toiler,  and  marks  the  progress  of  a  people,  or  indi- 
j  cates,  unerringly,  the  downfall  of  a  nation.” 

The  way  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  workers,  argued  Knights 
of  Labor,  is  to  unite  them  all  in  one  big  union.  So  the  Knights 
enrolled  in  their  ranks  men  and  women  of  all  kinds — skilled  and 
j  unskilled  workers,  Negroes  and  whites,  and  their  sympathizers — • 
lawyers  and  politicians,  preachers  and  feminists,  businessmen 
and  farmers.  By  1886  the  Order  had  about  700,000  members 
and  had  awakened  national  interest.  In  its  program  it  included 
many  reforms :  an  eight-hour  day,  equal  pay  to  men  and  women 
for  equal  work,  restriction  of  immigration,  an  income  tax,  safety 
in  mines,  compensation  for  workmen  injured  in  industries, 

I  payment  of  wages  in  lawful  money,  a  Federal  Department  to 
1  represent  the  interests  of  labor,  postal  savings,  and  the  regulation 
i  of  factories  to  promote  safety  and  health.  But  in  time  industrial 
1  workers  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  Order  and  called  many  strikes, 
especially  during  and  after  the  panic  of  1873.  Some  of  their 
strikes  failed  and  leaders  quarreled  among  themselves.  Ter- 
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ence  V.  Powderly,  as  head  of  the  Order,  held  that  its  duties  were 
mainly  educational.  Some  of  his  subordinates  wanted  to  devote 
attention  mainly  to  organizing  unions  and  demanding  higher 
wages.  Tom  by  inner  disputes,  the  Order  gradually  went  to 
pieces. 

Periodical  Panics  and  Strikes  Disturb  Society.  Accompanying 
the  march  of  business  enterprise  from  1865  until  the  close  of  the 
century  were  periodical  crises,  such  as  had  disturbed  the  coun¬ 
try  from  time  to  time  since  the  War  of  1812.  In  1866-1867 
occurred  the  first  breakdown  following  the  war.  This  crash  was 
followed  by  a  brief  revival,  with  ups  and  downs  until  1873.  In 
that  year  opened  the  worst  panic  in  the  history  of  the  country 
up  to  that  time — a  panic  that  lasted  late  into  1878.  After  about 
four  years  called  “prosperous”  came  another  depression  in 
1882  which  continued  until  the  spring  of  1885.  For  about  eight 
years  business  and  industry  could  boast  of  prosperity  again, 
with  agriculture  lagging  somewhat.  Then  in  1893  another 
economic  storm  broke  and  raged  until  the  third  quarter  of  1897. 
After  that  wreck  was  cleared  up  the  “sun  of  prosperity  shone” 
for  almost  ten  years. 

Thus  in  a  period  of  about  forty  years  there  were  four  “major 
depressions.”  Although  each  one  showed  some  peculiar  features, 
all  were  marked  by  common  characteristics:  bankruptcy  of 
many  railway  and  industrial  companies,  failures  of  banks,  clos¬ 
ing  of  mills  and  stores,  unemployment  for  millions  of  people, 
strikes  and  riots,  suffering  among  farmers,  and  privation  in  the 
cities.  In  general,  business  leaders,  politicians,  and  the  people 
at  large  looked  on  these  panics  as  unavoidable  evils  about  which 
nothing  important  could  be  done.  So  they  staggered  and  suffered 
through  each  one  as  it  came,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  it  might 
be  the  last.  But  whatever  the  cause  might  be,  such  crashes 
brought  discouragement  to  millions,  provoked  political  agita¬ 
tions,  and  raised  doubts  about  the  advantages  of  “  the  new  indus¬ 
trial  order.”  Yet  as  soon  as  prosperity  returned,  distresses  were 
forgotten  and  business  rushed  ahead  full  tilt,  building  more 
industries,  turning  out  more  goods,  and  employing  more  workers, 
with  renewed  “hope  and  confidence.” 
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Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  State  the  conditions  which  favored  rapid  industrial  develop¬ 
ment. 

2.  List  some  of  the  new  inventions  and  new  industries  of  the 
period  under  discussion. 

3.  What  aids  did  government  give  to  industries? 

4.  Indicate  on  a  map  the  new  areas  of  natural  resources  opened  up. 

5.  How  did  changed  conditions  in  the  South  promote  the  advance 
of  manufacturing? 

6.  List  the  chief  industries  of  the  new  South. 

7.  Describe  the  growth  of  railways  and  cities  in  the  South. 

8.  What  new  classes  rose  to  influence  in  the  South? 

9.  What  is  a  corporation?  How  does  it  obtain  the  legal  right  to 
exist  and  carry  on  business? 

10.  Trace  the  extension  of  corporation  control  over  industries. 

11.  How  did  banks  aid  corporations  in  obtaining  capital? 

12.  Account  for  the  appearance  of  the  “  trust  problem”  as  a  political 
issue. 

13.  How  were  huge  fortunes  accumulated? 

14.  Trace  the  advance  of  women  in  industry  and  business. 

15.  Describe  the  changes  in  immigration. 

16.  Sketch  the  rise  of  national  trade  unions. 

17.  What  is  meant  by  “panics”  and  “strikes”? 

Topics  for  Discussion 

|  (1)  Corporations  are  “legal  persons.”  (2)  Immigration  policy  is 

!  also  economic  policy.  (3)  The  role  of  women  in  modern  industry  and 
|  business.  (4)  Combinations  in  industry  are  in  part  an  outgrowth  of 
competition.  (5)  Corporations  make  possible  large-scale  railways  and 
industries.  (6)  Trade  unions  are  an  outgrowth  of  industrial  progress. 
(7)  The  Knights  of  Labor  as  an  “industrial  union.”  (8)  Panics  and 
strikes  as  phases  of  industrial  development.  (9)  Problems  of  un¬ 
restricted  immigration. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 


GREAT  WEALTH  ALTERS  THE  COURSE  OF 
DEMOCRACY 

Riches  Are  Spent  with  Abandon 

Ownership  of  Wealth  Takes  New  Forms.  With  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  business  enterprise  and  the  winning  of  huge  private 
fortunes  the  ownership  and  use  of  wealth  appeared  in  strange 
forms.  There  had  been  rich  men  and  women  in  history  since 
the  dawn  of  great  societies  and  in  America  since  the  early  colonial 
era.  Kings  and  queens  had  drawn  immense  revenues  from  taxes 
and  from  the  landed  estates  they  personally  owned;  but  they  had 
heavy  responsibilities  to  bear.  They  had  to  maintain  armies 
and  navies,  to  carry  on  government,  and  perhaps  to  support  the 
arts  from  their  own  treasuries.  Lords  and  ladies  in  feudal  times, 
bishops  and  other  high  churchmen,  and  slaveowners  in  the 
United  States  had  enjoyed  large  incomes;  but  they  too  had  to 
look  after  their  property  and  assume  obligations  often  arduous. 
In  the  first  period  of  American  industrialism  each  factory  was 
usually  owned  by  one  man  or  by  partners  who  employed  workers 
and  personally  supervised  the  management  of  the  factory. 

Both  in  amount  and  form  the  new  fortunes  which  sprang  up 
in  America  with  industrialism  differed  from  old  riches.  In  the 
preceding  period  a  person  who  had  a  million  dollars  was  a  rare 
individual  and  accounted  fabulously  rich;  now  multimillionaires 
were  as  “common  as  blackbirds ”  and  it  took  fifty  or  a  hundred 
millions  to  “make  a  big  splash.”  The  new  fortunes  generally 
consisted  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  corporations  (p.  562) — not 
of  land,  houses,  and  shops  personally  owned  and  managed.  An 
individual  who  held  ten  million  dollars’  worth  of  stocks  and 
bonds  in  railway,  mining,  and  industrial  corporations  could 
move  where  he  pleased  with  his  titles  of  ownership.  Thus  a  mine 
might  be  located  in  California  and  its  owner  or  owners — that 

575 
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is  the  stockholders — might  live  in  Boston  or  New  York  or  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  was  not  even  necessary  for  them  ever  to  visit  the  mine. 
They  could  entrust  the  direction  of  it  to  a  manager  who  “hired 
and  fired”  employees,  bought  supplies  and  sold  the  output,  and 
otherwise  ran  the  whole  business.  This  situation  made  possible 
utter  irresponsibility  for  many  holders  of  great  fortunes  created 


Photo  by  Charles  Phelps  Cushing 

Shopkeepers  Cater  to  the  Tastes  of  Women. 
by  the  spread  of  industries  and  the  development  of  natural 
resources  in  the  United  States. 

Women  Become  Large-Scale  Spenders.  The  maturing  of 
every  society  in  the  past  had  thrown  a  larger  share  of  wealth 
into  the  hands  of  women.  And  the  American  democracy  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Some  women  now  built  up  their  own  for- 
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tunes  by  their  own  efforts;  among  the  women  in  this  group  was 
Hetty  Green,  who  at  her  death  left  an  estate  estimated  at 
$100,000,000.  Others  acquired  fortunes  less  directly.  Under 
old  laws  controlling  the  inheritance  of  property,  American 
women  shared  in  the  estates  of  deceased  fathers  or  husbands. 
Under  new  laws,  such  as  Married  Women’s  Property  Acts,  now 
widely  in  force,  a  girl  who  inherited  a  fortune  from  her  father  or 
mother  could  keep  it  after  her  marriage  and  use  it  as  she  pleased. 
When  a  married  woman  divorced  her  husband,  a  practice  in¬ 
creasingly  common,  she  might  wring  a  large  alimony  from  him 
if  he  was  wealthy;  indeed  this  became  a  regular  practice  in  the 
circles  of  the  rich.  To  reduce  their  taxes,  many  men  transferred 
a  part  of  their  property  to  their  wives,  and  with  the  transfer 
went  some  control  at  least  over  spending.  Since  wives  frequently 


!  come  for  a  luxurious  old  age.  Generous  husbands  who  were 
able  to  do  so  gave  their  wives  checking  accounts  at  the  banks 
and  asked  no  questions  about  the  use  of  the  funds  so  assigned. 
Thus  it  happened  that  America  in  Mark  Twain’s  “gilded  age” 
had  thousands  of  women  with  money  to  spend  liberally.  As  the 
wealthy  lived  in  cities  for  the  most  part,  where  goods  offered  for 
|  sale  were  tempting,  women  consumers,  tempted,  began  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  nature  of  the  commodities  produced,  by  the  weight 
i  of  their  demands.  Catering  to  the  tastes  of  women  became  a 
I  regular  occupation  of  manufacturers  and  shopkeepers  alike, 
j  Shoes,  jewelry,  and  finery  of  all  sorts,  and  even  books  and  mag- 
|  azines  were  designed  and  displayed  to  catch  the  attention  of 
women.  Artists  turned  more  and  more  to  women  for  approval 
and  commissions.  Social  workers  engaged  in  philanthropy  sought 
backing  from  women  for  their  plans  and  salaries.  Indeed  nearly 
every  business  and  every  social  movement  looked  for  sponsor¬ 
ship  to  women  with  money  to  spend. 

Spenders  of  Wealth  Follow  Old  Practices.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  new  wealth,  an  attempt  was  made  to  standardize  spend¬ 
ing — at  least  in  New  York  City  where  the  rich  were  in  the  habit 
of  congregating.  Those  who  engaged  in  this  attempt  created  a 
“smart  set”  supposed  to  be  limited  to  four  hundred  members — 
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the  number  which  could  assemble  comfortably  in  the  grandest 
ballroom,  owned  by  the  Astor  family.  The  smart  set  undertook 
to  fix  fashions  and  etiquette,  deriving  its  models  from  European 
standards  of  taste  in  the  main.  It  collected  antiques,  especially 
old  armor.  It  felt  that  it  must  have  libraries  in  its  mansions  and 
it  bought  books  that  were  distinguished  for  fine  bindings.  It 
imported  Italian  marbles 
to  be  used  in  stairways 
or  for  entire  buildings. 

It  purchased  pictures 
painted  by  the  Old  Mas¬ 
ters  of  Europe.  It 
brought  to  America 
“period  furniture”  be¬ 
loved  of  kings  and 
queens,  with  hangings, 

ceilings,  and  walls  and 
parts  of  walls  taken  from 
medieval  castles. 

How  well  the  smart  set 
imitated  the  spending 
conventions  is  shown  by 
Frederick  Townsend 
Martin,  son  of  the  Brad¬ 
ley  Martins  of  New  York 
who  dazzled  their  fellow 
citizens  and  even  im¬ 
pressed  Europeans  by  one  of  their  costly  balls.  It  took  place 
in  1897.  The  son  of  the  host  thus  described  it:  “The  interior  of 
the  Waldorf  Hotel  was  transformed  into  a  replica  of  Versailles, 
and  rare  tapestries,  beautiful  flowers,  and  countless  lights  made 
an  effective  background  for  the  wonderful  gowns  and  their 
wearers.  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  ever  been  a  greater  dis¬ 
play  of  jewels  before  or  since;  in  many  cases  the  diamond  but¬ 
tons  worn  by  the  men  represented  thousands  of  dollars  and  the 
value  of  the  historic  gems  worn  by  the  ladies  baffles  description. 


From,  “  The  Art  Journal,”  1879 
Interior  of  a  House  in  the  Late  i87o’s 
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My  sister-in-law  impersonated  Mary  Stuart,  and  her  gold- 
embroidered  gown  was  trimmed  with  pearls  and  precious  stones. 
Bradley,  as  Louis  XV,  wore  a  court  suit  of  brocade.  .  .  .  The 
suit  of  gold-inlaid  armor  worn  by  Mr.  Belmont  was  valued  at 
ten  thousand  dollars.” 

Some  of  the  Rich  Enrich  Their  Communities.  Although  many 
of  the  great  capitalists  who  made  their  fortunes  in  the  West 
moved  to  the  East  to  enjoy  them  or  went  on  to  Europe,  others 
aspired  to  do  something  for  the  communities  in  which  they  had 
made  their  money.  General  Palmer,  a  railroad  pioneer,  was  one 
of  these.  He  founded  the  town  of  Colorado  Springs  where  he 
encouraged  local  pride  and  practiced  what  he  preached  by 
erecting  a  fine  house  for  his  own  family.  Denver  owed  its  first 
big  public  buildings  to  Horace  Tabor,  better  known  as  “Silver 
Dollar  Tabor”  because  his  fortune  rose  almost  overnight  out 
of  the  mines  of  Colorado.  In  the  “roaring  eighties,”  when  specu¬ 
lators  were  consumed  with  the  gold  and  silver  fever,  Tabor  erected 
a  marble  opera  house  in  Denver,  trimmed  with  silver,  paneled 
with  mahogany,  and  adorned  with  the  following  lines  from 
Charles  Kingsley:  “So  fleet  the  works  of  men  back  to  earth 
again;  ancient  and  holy  things  fade  like  a  dream.”  In  California, 
where  his  fortune  was  made,  Leland  Stanford  founded  the 
university  bearing  the  family  name. 

Other  Possessors  of  Great  Fortunes  Turn  to  Philanthropy. 
While  some  owners  of  huge  properties  helped  their  immediate 
communities,  others  took  a  wider  view  of  their  obligations. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  oil  magnate,  originally  of  Cleveland, 
gave  large  sums  to  Chicago  University,  to  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  in  different  parts  of  his  own  country,  to  medical  education 
round  the  world,  and  indeed  to  the  study  of  social  problems. 
After  growing  rich  through  the  steel  industry,  Andrew  Carnegie 
spent  millions  for  libraries,  endowed  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  peace  among  nations,  and  left  the  better  part  of  his  remaining 
estate  to  the  Carnegie  Corporation  in  trust  for  human  welfare. 
Mr.  Carnegie  refused  to  regard  his  fortune  as  a  plaything  to  be 
used  entirely  for  his  personal  pleasure  or  that  of  his  heirs.  He 
thought  of  himself  as  a  “steward  of  wealth,”  indebted  to  the 
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society  which  had  made  his  power  possible.  Gradually  the  rich 
became  more  accustomed,  or  “seasoned,”  to  their  riches,  and 
criticism  of  their  lavish  display  became  common  in  the  press; 
then  owners  of  great  wealth  dedicated  ever-larger  amounts  of 
their  property  to  the  service  of  education,  religion,  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  the  study  of  social  and  economic  problems.  This 
development  also  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  making  of 
civilization  in  America. 

Wealth  Furnishes  a  New  Setting  for  Religion 

Church  Equipment  Is  Elaborated.  Despite  the  “worldly” 
interests  which  led  to  the  building  of  great  fortunes  and  despite 
the  riotous  spending,  more  money  flowed  into  religious  or  “other¬ 
worldly”  activities.  Enormous  gifts  were  made  to  churches  and 
to  church  schools  and  colleges.  Jay  Cooke,  the  financier  of  the 
war  on  the  Northern  side,  gave  money  for  fine  church  bells. 
Rockefeller  showered  favors  upon  the  Baptists.  Carnegie  bought 
fine  organs  for  churches  without  regard  to  sectarian  differences. 
More  money  was  available  for  foreign  and  domestic  missions, 
religious  publications,  educational  work,  and  the  salaries  of 
ministers  and  church  workers.  Congregations  with  small  build¬ 
ings  erected  big  and  elaborate  houses  of  worship.  As  their 
numbers  grew  with  the  influx  of  immigrants,  Catholics  built 
cathedrals  on  Old  World  models.  Jewish  synagogues,  with  their 
Byzantine  architecture,  rose  beside  the  Gothic  spires  of  Christian 
churches.  Protestant  denominations  that  had  once  condemned 
pomp  and  ceremony  bought  stained-glass  windows,  carved 
baptismal  fonts,  soft  cushions  for  hard  pews,  and  costly  organs. 
Rich  congregations  substituted  paid  choirs  for  the  volunteer 
singers  of  village  days.  Although  religion  was  still  free  to  all, 
the  practice  of  it  in  many  communities  became  more  expensive. 

The  Make-Up  of  the  Church  Population  Alters.  As  the  great 
industries  rose,  immigrants  from  all  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to 
seek  employment  in  them.  In  time  th_„r  immigration  shifted 
from  countries  of  northern  Europe  to  countries  of  southern  and 
eastern  Europe,  and  with  the  shift  came  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Catholics.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  Catholics  numbered 
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nearly  one  half  the  total  membership  of  American  churches. 
Meanwhile  new  Protestant  denominations  were  organized. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  the  Christian  Scien¬ 
tists  launched  a  new  religious  movement  and  built  churches 
and  reading  rooms  from  coast  to  coast.  A  religious  census  for 
1926  showed  that  about  half  the  people  were  enrolled  as  church 
members  and  that  there  were  more  than  one  hundred  fifty 


Courtesy,  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New  York 
The  Ascension 
A  painting  by  John  La  Farge 

religious  denominations  actively  at  work  in  the  United  States — • 
an  increase  of  thirty-two  in  ten  years.  As  a  commentator  re¬ 
marked  at  the  time,  church  membership  embraced  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  and  churches  owned  a  larger  share 
of  the  national  wealth  than  a  hundred  years  before. 

Religious  Emotions  Are  Affected  by  Social  Changes.  The 
growth  of  church  schools  and  colleges,  for  which  the  times  pro- 
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vided  more  funds,  had  an  influence  on  religious  opinions.  Amer¬ 
ican  ministers  now  got  a  longer  and  wider  training  than  the 
frontier  preachers  had  received  in  the  earlier  and  poorer  periods. 
Many  preachers  had  formerly  been  deprived  of  the  classical 
education  which  colonial  ministers  had  enjoyed  and  they  mainly 
relied  on  the  Bible  and  a  few  commentaries  for  their  background 
of  instruction.  Now  at  the  new  church  colleges  students  not  only 
acquired  familiarity  with  the  classics  while  they  studied  the 
Bible,  but  their  attention  was  also  drawn  to  history,  economics, 
science,  and  other  branches  of  secular  learning  which  were  being 
developed  in  their  midst.  A  result  was  that  Protestants  split 
into  two  groups  of  thinkers:  Fundamentalists  and  Modernists. 
The  former  clung  to  the  Bible  as  the  sole  guide  and  refused  to  be 
swayed  by  science;  especially  did  they  object  to  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  which  had  been  expounded  in  England  near  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  by  Charles  Darwin  in  his  “  Origin  of 
Species”  and  his  “Descent  of  Man.”  Modernists,  on  the  other 
hand,  took  the  stand  that  evolution  was  not  necessarily  contrary 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  This  issue  got  into  politics  and 
a  few  states  in  which  the  Fundamentalists  were  especially 
strong  enacted  laws  forbidding  schools  supported  by  the  “people’s 
money”  in  the  form  of  taxation  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

The  “  Revival  ”  Changes  with  Changing  Times.  In  pioneering 
days,  when  democracy  was  younger,  ardent  evangelists  on  the 
frontier  had  terrified  sinners  with  threats  of  eternal  punishment. 
Among  the  sins  which  they  listed  as  warranting  such  punish¬ 
ment  were  card-playing,  dancing,  horse  racing  and  other  forms 
of  gambling,  and  attendance  at  the  theater.  This  was  Puritanism 
expanding  into  the  West.  Nor  did  evangelism  disappear  as 
cities  rose  on  the  plains  and  reached  the  Pacific  coast.  “Re¬ 
vivals”  were  recurrent  events  in  the  cities.  With  the  finan¬ 
cial  support  of  leading  businessmen,  Billy  Sunday,  as  he  was 
popularly  and  affectionately  known,  gathered  enormous  crowds 
into  the  tent  which  he  set  up  in  one  leading  city  after  another. 
There  he  preached  “old-time  salvation”  as  zealously  as  Peter 
Cartwright  and  other  evangelists  had  preached  it  on  the  rural 
frontier.  No  less  a  favorite  was  a  woman  evangelist  in  this 
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newer  time  of  equality.  Thus  Aimee  Semple  McPherson,  with 
a  temple  of  her  own  in  Los  Angeles,  proclaimed  the  gospel  in  a 
similar  form.  She  not  only  toured  the  United  States  as  an  evan¬ 
gelist;  she  also  went  round  the  world  preaching  and  was  greeted 
by  great  audiences  in  London  and  elsewhere.  However,  religion 
on  the  whole  became  more  intellectual  or  philosophical  as  educa¬ 
tion  spread  across  the  American  continent  and  carried  students 
of  theology,  like  students  of  literature  and  politics,  into  the  realms 
of  the  new  learning. 

Wealth  Furnishes  More  Money  eor  Education 

Education  Becomes  a  Great  National  Interest.  With  huge 
sums  of  money  available  from  gifts  of  the  rich  and  taxes  on  prop¬ 
erty,  American  education  flowered  into  a  vast  enterprise.  Old 
institutions — colleges,  high  schools,  and  elementary  schools — 
expanded  and  multiplied.  New  institutions,  especially  profes¬ 
sional  schools  and  graduate  schools,  were  founded.  There  were 
more  teachers  and  more  students  than  ever  before  in  America. 
The  number  of  years  devoted  to  study  was  lengthened.  More 
and  more  pupils  went  from  high  schools  to  colleges  and  from 
colleges  to  universities  and  professional  schools.  The  course  of 
instruction  offered  was  widened  to  include  almost  every  subject 
related  to  the  business  of  making  a  career  and  a  living — from 
instruction  in  law  and  medicine  to  bonnet  making,  hotel  keeping, 
and  selling  goods.  Freedom  to  study  all  kinds  of  subjects  was 
extended  as  pupils  were  allowed  to  choose  the  courses  they  would 
take  in  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Efforts  were 
made  to  give  everybody  a  chance  to  “elect”  his  branch  of  study, 
and  it  was  thought  that  opportunities  to  find  careers  and  em¬ 
ployment  in  every  line  would  increase  at  least  as  rapidly  as  the 
number  of  graduates.  Professors  of  the  old  subjects,  such  as 
Latin,  literature,  and  philosophy,  could  still  teach  them  as 
before;  and  professors  of  “a  hundred  and  one  subjects”  could 
lay  out,  explore,  arid  develop  their  fields.  “Give  everybody 
a  chance  to  study  anything  he  likes  and  as  long  as  he  can”  be¬ 
came  an  educational  slogan,  and  it  seemed  to  fit  into  the  demo¬ 
cratic  theory  of  liberty  and  opportunity  for  all. 
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Institutions  for  Higher  Learning  Flourish.  Poverty  for  colleges 
gave  way  to  abundance.  Old  colleges  were  enlarged.  New  col¬ 
leges  shot  up.  Around  colleges  were  built  universities  for  ad¬ 
vanced  study  after  graduation  and  professional  schools  for  train¬ 
ing  in  law,  medicine,  teaching,  engineering,  and  business.  In 
this  development  women  gained  a  large  measure  of  equality  in 
educational  opportunity.  A  series  of  women’s  colleges  was 
founded,  led  by  Vassar  (1867),  Wellesley  (1870),  Smith  (1871),  and 
Bryn  Mawr  (1880).  The  seminary,  Mt.  Holyoke,  was  raised  to 
.the  status  of  a  college  in  1888.  One  by  one  Western  colleges 


Photograph  from  Brown  Brothers 

An  Early  View  of  Vassar  College 


accepted  women  students  in  all  undergraduate  departments. 
Medical  colleges  and  hospitals  were  established  to  train  women 
physicians.  In  this  movement  women  of  means  helped  their  own 
sex;  thus  in  1862  Ann  Preston  added  a  hospital  to  the  women’s 
medical  college  in  Philadelphia.  In  1890  women  were  admitted  to 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  for  graduate  study;  three  years  later 
the  medical  school  was  opened  to  them  as  the  result  of  a  gift  by 
Mary  Garrett;  and  a  distinguished  anatomist,  Florence  Sabin, 
rose  to  a  professorship  there  in  1905.  Although  law  schools  were 
more  reluctant  to  admit  women,  those  barriers  were  also  broken 
down  in  many  institutions.  Moreover  racial  obstacles  to  higher 
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learning  weakened,  if  more  slowly.  Northern  universities  ad¬ 
mitted  Negroes  with  white  students.  Howard  University  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama,  the 
latter  headed  by  Booker  T.  Washington,  took  high  leadership 
as  colleges  devoted  to  the  education  of  Negroes.  After  1917  the 
number  of  Negro  colleges  doubled. 

The  Range  of  Higher  Education  Widens.  With  the  increase  in 
buildings  and  equipment  went  drastic  changes  in  the  courses  of 
instruction  offered  by  colleges.  As  befitted  the  great  industrial 
age,  special  attention  was  given  to  the  sciences,  so  helpful  to 
invention,  although  other  subjects  were  by  no  means  neglected. 
In  establishing  the  university  that  bears  his  name,  Ezra  Cornell 
said:  “I  would  found  an  institution  where  any  person  can  find 
instruction  in  any  study;”  but  he  should  have  added,  “except 
theology,”  for  Cornell  failed  to  carry  that  department.  When 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  a  young  chemist,  became  president  of  Harvard, 
the  oldest  college  in  the  United  States,  he  too  laid  emphasis  on 
science  and  opportunity.  He  kept  the  school  for  training  minis¬ 
ters  of  religion,  but  he  added  other  departments,  including  an 
engineering  school.  Moreover  he  widened  opportunity  by  allow¬ 
ing  students  great  freedom  in  electing  the  subjects  they  wanted 
to  pursue.  In  line  with  this  trend,  Johns  Hopkins,  a  rich  mer¬ 
chant  and  banker  of  Baltimore,  made  possible,  by  a  magnificent 
gift,  the  establishment  of  a  university  to  which  his  name  was 
given.  This  new  institution,  opened  in  1876,  was  originally 
designed  as  a  school  for  college  graduates  where  qualified  scholars 
could  pursue  higher  studies  in  the  purely  scientific  spirit.  Its 
first  president,  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  was  “an  ardent  champion  of 
scientific  studies,”  and  in  line  with  that  interest  he  invited 
Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  the  distinguished  English  scientist, 
to  deliver  an  address  on  the  opening  day.  Gradually  colleges 
gave  up  the  practice  of  choosing  clergymen  as  presidents  and 
selected,  instead,  administrators  who  were  deemed  especially 
competent  in  raising  money  and  looking  after  the  financial  side 
of  education.  It  also  became  a  custom  to  appoint  more  business¬ 
men  and  well-to-do  women  to  boards  of  trustees  and  to  rely  on 
their  counsel  in  raising  money  and  directing  university  affairs. 
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Secondary  Schools  Flourish.  College  training  as  training  for 
careers  was  regarded  as  a  business  investment  and  with  that 
idea  in  mind  young  men  and  women  crowded  into  the  seats  of 
learning.  But  the  portal  to  college  was  the  high  school.  Hence 
public  high  schools  multiplied,  while  private  schools  and  acad¬ 
emies  were  growing  in  numbers  and  wealth.  In  1861  when 
Lincoln  was  inaugurated  President,  his  United  States  had  only 
about  ioo  high  schools;  by  1880  however  it  had  800;  by  1900  it 
had  more  than  6,000;  and  the  number  mounted  after  that.  Often 
the  chief  pride  of  a  city  or  town  was  now  its  fine  high  school, 
open  to  all  children.  In  1927  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  in 
American  high  schools  reached  four  million.  If  the  educators 
of  the  Middle  Period,  when  democracy  was  young,  could  have 
returned  to  earth  when  democracy  had  matured,  they  would 
have  found  the  seed  they  had  planted  springing  up  manyfold. 
While  preparation  for  college  mainly  controlled  the  work  offered 
in  high  schools,  courses  in  the  practical  arts  were  given  pupils 
intending  to  go  immediately  into  gainful  employment.  Educa¬ 
tors  and  parents  took  for  granted  that  opportunities  for  employ¬ 
ment  would  be  abundant  when  pupils  left  school.  It  seemed  that 
the  function  of  education  was  to  enable  them  to  choose  the  kind 
of  work  they  preferred  and  help  them  to  do  it  well,  in  order  that 
they  might  find  both  pleasure  and  success  in  their  chosen  occupa¬ 
tions. 

Elementary  Education  Is  Extended.  No  high  schools  were 
possible  without  elementary  schools  of  course.  But  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  had  an  independent  position  as  well.  In  the  period 
of  Jacksonian  democracy  the  principle  had  been  established  that 
all  children  should  have  a  free  elementary  education;  now  they 
were  getting  it.  Aided  by  huge  funds  drawn  from  taxation, 
teachers,  trained  in  normal  schools,  bent  to  the  task  of  over¬ 
coming  illiteracy.  In  1880  17  per  cent  of  the  population  over 
ten  years  of  age  could  neither  read  nor  write;  by  1900  the 
figure  stood  below  n  per  cent;  in  1910  it  was  between  7  and 
8  per  cent.  When  intelligence  tests  were  applied  to  recruits 
for  the  World  War,  however,  an  appalling  lack  of  ability  to 
read  was  shown,  and  a  call  went  out  for  redoubled  activity 
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in  education.  Within  ten  years  the  annual  expenditure  for 
public  education  was  raised  from  $750,000,000  to  $2,000,000,- 
000.  All  sections  of  the  country  were  moved  by  the  great  urge 
for  learning;  and  the  outlays  for  Negro  schools,  always  meager, 
were  raised  to  new  levels.  Meanwhile  the  age  limit  for  children 
in  schools  was  lifted,  especially  as  labor  laws  in  the  advanced 


Photograph  from  Brown  Brothers 

Lincoln  Studying  by  the  Light  of  the  Fire 

states  closed  the  doors  of  mills  and  shops  to  them  until  they  were 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.  There  were  more  schools,  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  boys  and  girls  were  attending  them. 

Libraries  and  Museums  Increase  as  Instruments  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  With  the  spread  of  classroom  instruction  went  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  library  and  museum  facilities.  Every  large  city  making 
any  pretension  to  refinement  began  to  pride  itself  on  its  posses- 
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sion  of  both.  And  even  small  villages  in  many  regions  were  so 
active  in  establishing  local  libraries  that  these  institutions  be¬ 
came  as  striking  a  feature  of  modern  community  life  as  the  vil¬ 
lage  church  had  been  in  colonial  times.  Private  and  public  gifts 
helped  to  finance  such  educational  projects.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
steel  magnate  of  Pittsburgh,  gave  vast  sums  for  the  building  of 
libraries  in  town  after  town.  Readers’  guides,  trained  librarians, 
better  lighting,  and  conveniences  for  study  drew  such  throngs 
of  readers  to  the  libraries  everywhere  that  foreign  visitors  were 
constantly  amazed  at  their  number  and  their  diligence.  Some¬ 
times  the  library  in  America  was  spoken  of  as  democracy’s  finest 
achievement. 

In  museums  exhibits  of  natural-history  materials,  scientific 
specimens,  paintings,  porcelains,  textiles,  glass,  jewelry,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  architectural  models  collected  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe  opened  new  realms  of  work  and  thought  even  to 
casual  visitors.  Never  before  had  boys  and  girls  enjoyed  such 
opportunities  to  see  the  arts  of  civilization  in  grand  array  and 
to  hear  experts  in  all  fields  explain  the  creative  methods  of  man¬ 
kind.  What  would  Lincoln  have  thought  as  a  boy,  if  he  could 
have  risen  suddenly  from  the  floor  of  his  cabin,  dimly  lighted  by 
the  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  visited  a  library  and  a  museum 
stored  with  the  world’s  treasures? 

Writers  Survey  All  Phases  of  American  Civilization 

Books  and  Newspapers  Pour  from  the  Presses.  While  more 
people  were  learning  to  read  and  were  receiving  a  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  the  processes  of  printing  were  improved,  the  price  of  paper 
dropped,  and  more  printed  matter  was  displayed  for  the  public 
to  read.  The  invention  of  the  film  for  photography  made  for 
better  illustrations  and  new  engraving  methods  made  them 
cheaper.  Within  fifty  years  the  publishing  advances  of  four 
centuries  were  rendered  obsolete.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  annual  output  of  the  book  and  job  presses  in  the 
United  States  approached  one  hundred  million  dollars  in  value. 
Thus  the  publishing  industry  took  rank  as  one  of  the  major 
industries  of  the  country.  The  rapidly  expanding  libraries  were 
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filling  their  shelves  with  works  on  history,  politics,  science,  art, 
and  philosophy;  with  fiction,  poetry,  and  humor.  When  the 
Copyright  Law,  long  desired  by  native  writers,  was  finally  passed 
by  Congress  in  1891,  American  authors  were  assured  a  monopoly 
of  their  writings  for  a  period  of  years  and  had  a  great  national 
market  receptive  to  their  talents.  From  farms  and  kitchens, 
from  furrows  and  stoves,  men  and  women  by  the  many  thousands 


;  turned  to  “free-lancing”  with  pens  and  typewriters.  Newspapers 
and  magazines  drew  American  journalists  and  storytellers  into 
their  columns  in  swelling  numbers.  They  added  departments 
I  for  book  notices  and  book  reviewing — “literary  supplements” 

:  as  they  were  styled.  In  time  the  very  drugstores,  railway  stations, 
chain  stores,  and  street  booths  began  to  sell  “literature.”  If  a 
literate  population  really  wanted  to  read,  certainly  the  oppor- 
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An  Old-Time  Printer 

The  absorption  of  the  true  craftsman  in  his  work 
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tunity  was  present.  So  was  the  opportunity  to  make  writing  a 
well-paid  profession. 

Magazines  and  Newspapers  Search  for  More  Readers.  Editors 
and  publishers  now  reached  out  for  larger  patronage.  Staid  old 
magazines,  particularly  “The  Atlantic”  and  the  “North  Amer¬ 
ican  Review,”  continued  to  cater  to  a  limited  audience  of  the 
better  educated,  but  young  magazines  made  bids  to  more  popular 

interests,  adding  illus¬ 
trations  to  columns  of 
print.  Journals  like 
“Munsey’s”  and  the 
“Cosmopolitan”  ex¬ 
posed  corruption  in 
politics  and  business  in 
such  a  sensational 
manner  that  they  were 
called  “the  muckrak- 
ers”  and  widely  read 
as  such.  In  New 
York  City,  Joseph 
Pulitzer  and  William 
Randolph  Hearst 
sought  to  reach  mil¬ 
lions  of  readers  instead 
of  thousands.  Their 
newspapers  employed 
‘  ‘  screaming  ’  ’  headlines 
and  pages  of  pictures. 
They  reported  crimes, 
scandals,  divorce  suits, 
and  other  affairs  in  a  manner  so  lurid  that  they  became  known  as 
“yellow  journals.”  Yet  while  many  magazines  and  newspapers 
were  designed  primarily  for  enormous  circulations,  others  devoted 
their  pages  to  matters  of  special  interest.  Indeed  there  was  not  a 
science,  a  branch  of  learning,  an  art,  a  religious  faith,  or  an 
economic  reform  that  did  not  have  a  weekly,  monthly,  or  quar¬ 
terly  journal  voicing  its  opinions  and  findings. 


Courtesy  of  The  New  York  Times  Studio 


Printing  the  Rotogravure  Section  of  “The 
New  York  Times” 
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Literary  Wares  Range  from  Detective  Stories  to  Philosophy. 

If  anyone  in  a  society  may  write  if  he  wants  to,  and  sell  what 
he  writes  if  he  can  find  purchasers,  naturally  an  amazing  array 
of  printed  material  comes  into  the  market.  This  was  the  case 
as  democratic  America  widened  opportunities.  The  offerings 
in  bookstalls  and  advertised  in  the  press  included  travel  books 
for  lovers  of  touring;  parodies  on  old  and  favored  poems;  trans¬ 
lations  for  readers  untrained  in  languages;  thoughts  on  life, 
death,  and  destiny;  ballads  and  long  narrative  poems;  burlesques 
and  wisecracks;  long  novels  and  short  stories;  “exposures”  of 
private  and  public  behavior;  regional  sketches  called  “local 
color”;  treatises  in  all  the  branches  of  learning;  information 
about  discoveries  in  science  and  other  fields;  new  plays,  grave 
and  gay;  bold  criticisms  of  social  ideas  and  events;  and  books 
for  children.  The  juvenile  books  were  a  sign  of  prosperous  times, 
indicating  that  countless  children  were  getting  a  chance  to  read. 
The  great  age  of  hymn-writing  was  passing.  The  age  of  “skits” 
was  arriving.  Detective  stories  were  bought  with  avidity. 
“Breezy”  sketches  superseded  “heavy”  essays  as  the  literature 
in  demand.  But  romantic  fiction  held  its  own,  and  the  taste 
for  it  was  fed  by  a  torrent  of  novels.  At  the  same  time  realistic 
novels  sued  for  favor.  Such  were  the  moods  in  which  readers 
and  writers  faced  each  other  and  established  their  contacts. 

In  Belles  Lettres  American  Culture  Comes  into  Review.  If  a 
vast  proportion  of  this  writing  may  be  classed  as  romantic 
literature  designed  primarily  to  permit  the  reader  to  escape 
from  reality,  the  verities  of  everyday  life  in  America  were  also 
drawn  into  account.  What  was  being  thought  about  the  nation 
in  process  of  changing?  About  the  society  which  was  unfolding? 
About  the  ideas  and  interests  which  were  influencing  change? 
About  the  direction  which  movement  was  taking?  Answers 
to  such  questions  appeared  in  books  for  readers  to  accept,  reject, 
or  debate.  Lowell  and  Whitman  lived  on  to  watch  the  course  of 
democracy  and  to  comment  upon  it  in  their  clarion  tones.  In 
1884  Lowell  bade  a  kind  of  farewell  to  old  individualism  and  de¬ 
clared  that  social  problems  challenged  public  attention.  Whitman 
clung  to  his  original  democratic  fervor  for  the  individual,  but  he 
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now  worried  more  about  the  future  of  democracy.  In  one  of  his 
last  poetic  outbursts,  he  wrote : 

A  Worship  new,  I  sing; 

You  captains,  voyagers,  explorers,  yours! 

You  engineers,  you  architects,  machinists,  yours! 

You,  not  for  trade  or  transportation  only, 

But  in  God’s  name,  and  for  thy  sake,  O  soul! 

Writers  in  the  “  Old  Families  ”  Scoff  at  the  Newcomers. 

While  optimistic  Americans  rejoiced  in  the  “opportunity  for 
everybody  to  get  rich,”  a  few  critical  writers  viewed  the  very 
idea  with  dismay  and  no  little  contempt.  In  this  school  were 
Henry  James  and  Edith  Wharton.  They  sprang  from  the  sea¬ 
soned  society  of  the  East,  from  families  that  had  been  well-to-do 
for  two  or  three  generations.  They  held  proudly  aloof  from  the 
plain  people  as  if  gazing  at  them  through  lorgnettes.  Ignorance 
of  table  manners  troubled  them.  Crudities  of  behavior  annoyed 
them.  Both  resented  the  boldness  of  the  newly  rich  who  were 
trying  to  “break  into  the  social  set  of  the  well-born”  with  its 
milder  customs  and  restrained  tastes.  James  wove  his  stories 
chiefly  about  Americans  abroad.  Edith  Wharton  dealt  principally 
with  Americans  at  home  in  the  cities.  Both  preferred  to  live  out 
of  the  country — in  England  or  Paris.  The  rough-and-tumble  of 
American  life,  the  flaunting  display  of  wealth  gave  them  such 
acute  distress  that  they  sought  relief  in  “the  mellower  civiliza¬ 
tion”  of  the  Old  World,  where  ordinary  individuals  were  still 
kept  “in  their  proper  places”  to  a  greater  extent. 

John  Hay  Defends  Business  Enterprise.  Unlike  Henry  James 
with  his  English  tastes,  John  Hay  found  America  “good  enough 
for  him.”  He  had  spent  years  abroad,  but  the  main  interest  of  his 
life  was  at  home.  Born  in  a  small  town  in  Indiana,  educated  at 
Brown  University,  and  introduced  to  politics  as  Lincoln’s  secre¬ 
tary,  Hay  was  familiar  with  the  East  and  the  West.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  businessman  in  Cleveland  and  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  industrial  leaders  who  were  spreading  their 
enterprise  across  the  continent.  Turning  from  poetry,  his  first 
literary  effort,  he  expressed  his  social  ideas  in  a  novel  called 
“The  Breadwinners,”  just  as  the  panic  of  1873-1878  was  shaking 
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the  country.  In  this  novel  he  portrayed  the  difficulties  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  drew  a  picture  of  the  labor  leader  as  a  rough  and 
dishonest  demagogue  engaged  in  deluding  his  followers  for  his 
own  benefit. 

Howells  Turns  to  Realism.  Although  he  was  a  friend  of  John 
Hay,  a  more  distinguished  writer,  William  D.  Howells,  took 
another  view  of  passing  events.  For  half  a  century  he  was  the 
outstanding  novelist  of  America.  Like  Hay  a  mid-westerner  by 
birth,  Howells,  however,  first  wrote  about  Italy.  But  he  turned 
back  to  America  by  way  of  Boston  and  Cambridge.  He  chose 
for  the  plots  of  his  novels  the  conflicts  taking  place  in  the  United 
States.  With  a  gentle  yet  firm  pen  he  drew  pictures  of  men  and 
women  in  all  classes.  He  kept  his  faith  in  democracy,  as  Hay  did 
not,  and  believed  that  it  would  create  a  better  world  if  given  time; 
but  he  made  his  readers  realize  that  there  were  dark  and  dis¬ 
tressing  features  in  contemporary  American  life.  “  Let  us  face  the 
cruel  facts,”  he  seemed  to  be  saying,  with  neither  bitterness  nor 
despair. 

Sharper  Notes  Appear  in  American  Fiction.  In  the  realistic 
spirit  of  Howells,  but  with  more  bluntness,  other  writers  also 
insisted  that  all  was  not  good  in  “the  land  of  the  free.”  In  his  very 
first  novel,  written  with  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  shortly  after 
the  Civil  War,  Samuel  Clemens  (“Mark  Twain”),  lashed  out  at 
riches  and  corruption  under  the  ominous  title  “The  Gilded  Age.” 
Although  he  later  chose  less  ticklish  themes,  such  as  “Tom 
Sawyer”  and  “Huckleberry  Finn,”  he  never  forgot  his  early 
views  and  in  his  last  years  he  turned  to  criticism  again.  Hamlin 
Garland  described  in  his  “Son  of  the  Middle  Border”  the  stark 
poverty  of  the  romantic  frontier  as  he  had  experienced  it  himself. 
Robert  Herrick  voiced  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  ugliness  and 
;  cruelty  which,  in  his  mind,  were  accompanying  the  sweep  of 
industrialism.  Frank  Norris,  influenced  by  the  writings  of  Zola, 
a  vivid  French  critic,  spared  no  words  in  describing  the  abuses 
]  which  dogged  the  steps  of  “progress”;  but  he  made  right  defeat 
wrong  in  the  end.  With  startling  realism  Upton  Sinclair  described 
the  meat-packing  industry  in  Chicago  as  a  sample  of  operations 
by  “big  business.”  Indeed  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  so 
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affected  by  the  book  that  he  called  Sinclair  to  the  White  House 
and  talked  with  him  about  laws  which  might  remove  abuses  pic¬ 
tured  in  that  story.  Although  Jack  London  gave  landlubbers  a 
taste  of  life  as  a  deck  hand  in  “The  Sea  Wolf,”  and  city  dwellers  a 
taste  of  struggle  on  the  Alaska  frontier  in  “The  Call  of  the 
Wild,”  he  joined  Sinclair  in  drawing  attention  to  industrial  con¬ 
flicts  right  at  their  doors. 

Bellamy  Writes  a  “  Machine-Age  Utopia.”  Less  concerned 
with  portraying  abuses  than  William  D.  Howells  and  others, 


Courtesy,  Swift  and  Company 

Hog  Dressing 

Edward  Bellamy  sought  a  way  to  a  better  and  more  secure  life 
for  the  people.  This  way  he  marked  out  in  “Looking  Backward,” 
America’s  first  utopian  novel.  Older  utopias,  such  as  Plato’s  in 
ancient  Greece,  Sir  Thomas  More’s  in  Tudor  England,  and 
William  Morris’  in  recent  England,  had  been  founded  on  agricul¬ 
ture  and  handicrafts  as  the  basis  of  well-being.  But  Bellamy’s 
utopia  assumed  city  life,  science,  and  machines.  Looking  back¬ 
ward  from  the  year  2000,  he  saw  the  gilded  age  giving  way  to  an 
age  of  abundance  and  happiness  for  all.  In  his  perfected  age  of 
plenty,  achieved  by  science  and  machinery,  all  men  and  women 
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were  relieved  of  sheer  drudgery;  they  had  leisure  to  lift  their 
eyes  to  the  hills;  happiness  had  come  out  of  poverty  and  misery; 
by  the  magic  wand  of  the  machine  the  people  had  become  free 
to  be  civilized.  Bellamy’s  book  ran  through  many  editions  and 
reached  millions  of  people  who  had  never  read  a  serious  work  on 
science  or  economics. 

Poets  Draw  Industrial  Scenes  in  Verse.  While  novelists  were 
setting  forth  their  reactions  to  events  of  the  industrial  age,  poets 
were  expressing  their  feelings  in  lines  grave  and  gay.  A  solemn 
spirit  hung  over  William  Vaughn  Moody  as  he  brooded  on  the 
tumult  of  his  day,  on  the  rise  of  a  plutocracy  in  democracy,  on 
the  harshness  of  strikes  and  industrial  conflicts,  on  greed  and 
man’s  inhumanity  to  man.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  however, 
laughed  and  satirized  the  “antics”  of  human  beings;  while  all 
along  she  strongly  advocated  equal  rights  for  men  and  women,  in 
her  flowing  verse.  Even  President  Woodrow  Wilson  laughed  over 
her  poems,  as  he  finally  prepared  to  advocate  woman  suffrage 
before  Congress.  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  in  “Spoon  River  Anthol¬ 
ogy,”  took  town  and  country  within  his  wide  range.  Vachel 
Lindsay  roamed  the  continent  singing  paeans  to  the  simple  life 
while  protesting  against  cruelty  as  far  away  as  the  Congo.  Know¬ 
ing  at  first  hand  the  monotony  and  drudgery  of  manual  labor  in 
mills,  Carl  Sandburg  spoke  for  democracy  in  the  age  of  steam  and 
steel.  His  lusty  writing  recalled  both  the  spirit  and  interests  of 
I  Walt  Whitman. 

Essayists  and  Publicists  Deal  with  Public  Questions.  Not 

only  in  “beautiful  letters”  did  the  tumult  of  opinion  appear. 
Debate  on  what  was  going  on  in  America  surged  through  essays, 

|  magazine  editorials,  and  large  treatises.  And  here  too  wit  and 
humor  mingled  with  solemnity  and  preachment.  “Progress  and 
Poverty,”  written  by  Henry  George,  while  he  was  working  on  a 
newspaper  in  San  Francisco,  gave  a  gruesome  account  of  the 
,  contrast  between  the  “haves”  and  the  “have-nots”  and  proposed 
a  remedy  through  the  “Single  Tax” — the  tax  on  unearned  in¬ 
crement  or  increase  in  land  values.  Though  Henry  Demorest 
Lloyd,  author  of  “Wealth  against  Commonwealth,”  presented 
no  such  easy  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  he  also  roused  people  to 
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think  about  the  role  of  great  trusts  in  creating  huge  fortunes 
and  threatening  the  “commonweal.”  Ida  Tarbell  shot  shafts  of 
criticism  at  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  particular.  Thorstein 
Veblen  used  the  medium  of  satire  in  calling  attention  to  the 
demoralizing  influences  of  reckless  spending,  in  “The  Theory  of 
the  Leisure  Class”  and  other  works.  But  for  sheer  popularity, 

Finley  Peter  Dunne, 
under  the  pen-name 
of  “Mr.  Dooley,”  ran 
far  ahead  of  Veblen 
the  scholar.  Indeed 
“Mr.  Dooley”  was  the 
favorite  successor  to 
‘  ‘  Mark  Twain  ” ;  his 
newspaper  comments 
on  the  American  thirst 
for  sea  power  in  the 
age  of  McKinley  and 
on  the  acquisition  of 
the  Philippines  made 
Americans  roar  from 
coast  to  coast. 

Historians  Seek  Ac¬ 
curacy  and  Sobriety. 
More  cautious  were 
the  historians.  To  read 
their  pages  in  this  pe¬ 
riod  is  to  suppose  that 
they  turned  their  eyes  away  from  “the  passing  show”  and 
closed  their  ears  to  its  uproar.  In  fact  they  attempted  to  do  that 
very  thing.  It  was  now  their  ideal  to  be  objective,  that  is,  to 
examine  the  documents  in  which  the  makers  of  history  revealed 
their  operations  and  to  state  merely  what  the  documents  re¬ 
vealed.  In  other  words,  they  were  bent  upon  “fact-finding”  and 
resolved  against  employing  such  methods  as  novelists,  poets, 
wits,  and  humorists  used  for  their  work.  They  also  resolved 
against  writing  such  history  as  former  historians  had  written, 
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for  they  regarded  it  as  florid,  as  revealing  “wishful  thinking,” 
as  romantic  and  not  real.  This  “objective  theory”  of  the  way  in 
which  history  should  be  written  had  been  introduced  to  America 
from  Germany.  It  was  associated  with  research  in  colleges  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Under  its  influence  history¬ 
writing  became  more  and  more  a  college  enterprise,  with  severe 
standards  of  excellence.  Caution  was  its  slogan.  If  dull  to  read, 
the  new  history-writing  had  virtues;  it  supplied  “data”  compiled 
from  correspondence,  statutes,  and  decrees  relating  to  officials, 
diplomats,  politicians,  business  leaders,  workers,  and  other 
types  of  citizens.  It  was  “  dispassionate  ”  by  intention.  It  per¬ 
formed  an  educational  task,  though  it  performed  it  in  a  dry 
way. 

Philosophers  Turn  to  This  Earth  for  Meditation.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  thought  which  penetrated  fiction,  poetry,  and  essays, 
likewise  made  its  way  into  philosophy.  In  Puritan  New  England, 
philosophy  and  theology  had  been  one  and  the  same  thing.  Now 
they  were  divorced,  as  colleges  founded  separate  departments  and 
employed  professors  who  had  not  been  trained  as  ministers  of 
religion.  These  modern  secular  philosophers  tried  to  bring 
philosophy  “down  to  earth,”  that  is,  to  use  science  in  explaining 
human  conduct  and  finding  better  ways  of  living.  At  Harvard, 
William  James,  trained  in  medicine,  explored  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind  and  wrote  textbooks  on  psychology  which  were 
almost  as  exciting  as  novels.  At  Chicago  University  and  later 
at  Columbia,  John  Dewey  also  expounded  philosophy  in  the 
spirit  of  science,  showing  its  manifold  relations  to  education;  he 
favored  new  ways  of  bringing  up  youth.  Although  neither  James 
nor  Dewey  neglected  religion,  their  interest  was  primarily  in  the 
everyday  world  of  living  and  working.  How  can  it  be  improved? 
That  was  the  question  which  they  kept  always  in  mind,  believing 
that  the  chance  to  think  nobly  was  in  part  found  in  the  chance  to 
work  well  and  live  rightly. 

The  Theater  Shows  the  Imprint  of  Prosperity 

Chains  of  Theaters  Are  Organized.  “  Barnstorming,”  as  the 
one-night  performance  of  theatrical  companies  was  called  when 
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they  went  on  tour,  drew  to  a  close  in  the  age  of  prosperity.  Stock 
companies  took  root  in  the  larger  communities  and  stayed  in  one 
place  for  long  “runs,”  producing  a  series  of  plays  as  a  rule.  From 
the  stock  company  movement  sprang  a  big  business  movement 
which  led  to  the  organization  of  strings  of  theaters — a  kind  of 
chain  store  entertainment — across  the  continent.  By  this  means 
entertainment  was  standardized.  Managers  employed  immense 
capital  in  building  playhouses  and  paying  high  salaries  for  the 


Courtesy,  Missouri  Historical  Society 

The  First  Theater  in  St.  Louis 


“  stars”  who  appeared  in  their  chains.  Advertising  reached  the 
stage  of  “high-powered  ”  salesmanship  and  drew  audiences  with  a 
rush  to  see  the  “stars.”  What  they  were  paid  became  an  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  interest.  What  they  played  was  often  con¬ 
sidered  of  minor  interest.  Amusement  of  the  public  was  naturally 
the  main  object  of  business  enterprise  in  the  theater.  Hence 
vaudeville  “stunts,”  light  comedies  with  song  and  dance,  light 
tragedies,  sadness  relieved  by  laughter,  and  whatever  came  close  I 
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to  simple  hearts  and  minds  were  promoted  by  the  managers  of  the 
theatrical  undertaking.  Actors  had  little  to  say  about  what  roles 
they  interpreted.  Large  salaries  attracted  them  and  their  plays 
were  manufactured  wholesale  by  persons  especially  interested  in 
box-office  receipts. 

Shakespeare  Meets  Flippant  Rivals.  In  1865  theatergoers  in 
America  were  still  bestowing  their  highest  favor  upon  the  Shake¬ 
spearean  actors,  who  portrayed  for  them  “a  world  of  sunny  days 
and  jeweled  nights,  of  splendid  palaces,  caves  of  horror,  forests  of 
mystery,  and  meadows  of  smiling  candor.  All  peopled,  too,  with 
such  soldiers,  statesmen,  lovers,  clowns,  such  women  of  splendid 
chill  chastity,  fierce  ambition,  thistledown  lightness,  and  burning, 
tragic  love  as  made  the  heart  beat  faster  to  think  of.”  This  was 
the  world  of  the  theater  which  the  actress,  Clara  Morris,  a  popu¬ 
lar  comedienne,  had  known  in  her  childhood.  The  music  in  the 
spoken  lines,  their  majesty  and  grace,  had  cast  a  spell  over  stage 
and  pit  alike.  But  the  time  when  every  famous  actor  had 
Shakespeare  on  his  lips  was  now  a  passing  thing.  Edwin  Forrest 
no  longer  even  “tottered  on  his  throne  crowned  and  wrapped  in 
royal  robes.”  Nor  was  Charlotte  Cushman,  once  the  beloved 
Tragic  Queen  of  the  theater,  still  a  theatrical  queen. 

Now  the  people  wanted  merriment,  entertainment,  tragedy, 
if  at  all,  with  a  happy  ending;  all  manufactured  too  in  the  United 
States.  And  they  got  what  they  wanted.  Flippancy  supplanted 
gravity.  Melodrama  ruled  behind  the  footlights  to  be  popular  in 
the  seats.  And  Clara  Morris  wrote  toward  the  end  of  her  career 
that  the  theatrical  people  “jest  at  everything  and  everybody, 
and  would  jeer  at  their  profession  as  readily  as  they  would  at  an 
old  man  on  the  street  wearing  a  last  year’s  hat.” 

American  Playwrights  Attempt  Drama  in  a  New  Style.  That 
did  not  mean  that  there  was  no  break  in  this  development,  how¬ 
ever.  If  comedy  followed  tragedy  as  the  prime  theatrical  fare, 
some  sense  of  the  social  conflict  affected  playwrights.  “Big 
business”  was  dramatized  in  “The  Lion  and  the  Mouse”  in  1906 
by  Charles  Klein  while  economists  were  describing  it  in  statistics. 
In  1911  Edward  Sheldon,  in  “The  Boss,”  exposed  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  political  leaders  on  the  stage  as  vividly  as  the  muckrakers 
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did  in  the  papers.  Socialistic  theory  spoke  out  in  Charles  Rann 
Kennedy’s  “  The  Servant  in  the  House,”  if  more  gently  than  in  the 
third  political  party.  And  Progressives  had  their  turn  at  the 
theater  in  Charles  Kenyon’s  “  Kindling,”  a  play  of  the  under¬ 
privileged.  When  the  Drama  League  was  organized  to  promote 
the  reading  and  enjoyment  of  plays,  creative  efforts  spread 
through  the  country.  Many  colleges  enlarged  their  earlier  interest 


Photograph  from  Wide  World  Photos 

Front  View  of  the  Yale  University  Theater 

in  dramatics  and  studied  this  art  as  gravely  as  logic  and  oratory. 
As  a  culmination  of  this  movement,  Yale  University  built  a 
theater  for  its  dramatic  director,  George  Baker,  formerly  at 
Harvard.  Other  colleges  followed  this  example.  Out  of  such 
laboratories  and  out  of  little  municipal  and  private  playhouses, 
came  native  playwrights  of  undoubted  power,  with  Eugene 
O’Neill  in  the  lead. 
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The  Films  Compete  with  the  “  Legitimate  ”  Stage.  When  the 
motion  picture  was  invented,  the  actors  on  regular  stages  began 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  film  competition.  It  seemed  doubtful  in 
the  beginning  of  this  rivalry  whether  the  “legitimate”  theater 
could  keep  its  appeal.  It  had  to  charge  more  for  admission  and 
hold  its  performances  at  fixed  hours;  it  was  slower  of  movement, 
and  less  spectacular  in  scale.  Its  life  seemed  actually  doomed. 
The  big  salaries  went  to  the  “movie ”  actors.  “Slapstick  stunts,” 
striking  the  eye  or  the  “funny  bone,”  such  as  Charlie  Chaplin 
most  cleverly  enacted,  appeared  to  be  winning  all  the  attention 
and  enthusiasm.  But  when  the  talking  picture  was  perfected,  the 
legitimate  theater  and  the  moving  picture  theater  found  that 
they  could  flourish  side  by  side.  Actors  moved  from  one  to  the 
other,  sampling  both  kinds  of  art.  The  union  of  swift  speech  with 
swift  action  led  to  new  playwriting  even  for  the  regular  theater, 
which  was  thus  enabled  to  keep  its  doors  open.  Of  course,  too, 
there  were  innumerable  Americans  who  still  wished  to  see  actors 
give  a  direct  interpretation  of  roles — who  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  medium  of  mechanical  art. 

Artists  Gain  More  Opportunities 

Patronage  of  One  Art  Tends  to  Be  Patronage  of  All  the  Arts. 

All  the  arts  flourish  together  or  decay  together;  they  nourish 
one  another;  they  spring  up  out  of  a  common  ground.  Thus 
poetry  is  related  to  music,  writing  to  painting,  sculpture  to  the 
j  expression  of  what  the  other  arts  may  not  express,  and  architec- 
j  ture  to  a  sense  of  form  and  rhythm  which  underlies  poetry,  music, 

;  painting,  and  sculpture.  So  the  patron  of  one  art  is  apt  to  be  the 
I  patron  of  other  arts.  The  collector  of  pictures  also  buys  opera 
tickets,  adds  books  to  his  possessions,  houses  his  family  in  a 
building  planned  by  an  architect,  and  fills  its  niches  with  statuary. 

If  self-centered  in  the  early  stages  of  his  prosperity,  the  patron 
grows  more  public-spirited  as  he  grows  used  to  his  wealth.  He 
I  then  thinks  of  sharing  his  enjoyment  of  art  with  his  neighbors. 
He  helps  to  finance  museums  and  gives  them  specimens  of  art 
drawn  from  his  personal  stock,  or  gets  others  for  them.  He  em¬ 
ploys  noted  designers  when  he  erects  an  office  building,  a  hotel, 
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an  apartment  house,  or  a  bank.  Seeking  novelties  in  amusement, 
he  may  aid  the  little  theater  or  some  other  dramatic  movement. 
He  donates  parks  to  cities  and  decorates  them  with  monuments. 

He  presents  a  library 
to  his  community.  He 
invites  writers  and  art¬ 
ists  and  musicians  to 
his  mansion  and  gives 
them  encouragement. 

Such  patronage  is  il¬ 
lustrated  very  clearly 
in  the  case  of  Otto 
Kahn  of  New  York,  a 
banker  whose  private 
picture  gallery  was 
rated,  before  his  death 
in  1934,  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country; 
for  many  years  he  was 
a  director  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  and  a 
benefactor  of  the  little- 
theater  movement. 
Other  illustrations 
abound.  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie,  for  example,  the 
ironmaster  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  not  only  owned 
show  places  as  his  dwell- 
ing  places,  but  he 
financed  the  building 
l.  c.  Handy-studios  Gf  public  libraries  in 
Bronze  Doors  to  the  Library  of  Congress  cities  far  and  wide;  he 
endowed  the  Carnegie  Art  Institute  in  Pittsburgh  and  gave  funds 
to  civic  enterprise.  J.  P.  Morgan,  one  of  the  outstanding  finan¬ 
ciers,  bought  precious  manuscripts  as  well  as  paintings  and 
statuary  for  his  mansions,  jewelry  for  his  family  and  friends 
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tapestries  and  rugs;  eventually  he  opened  his  manuscript  col¬ 
lection  to  a  selected  public.  Henry  Clay  Frick,  another  steel 
magnate,  provided  that  his  art  gallery  in  New  York  should  be 
dedicated  to  the  public  after  his  death.  And  though  the  Old 
Masters  now  were  represented  in  the  collections  of  connoisseurs, 
contemporary  artists,  especially  if  they  came  from  Europe,  were 
commissioned  to  paint  portraits  of  the  living,  model  their  heads, 
and  adorn  walls  with  murals. 


Courtesy,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
“Forging  the  Shaft’’ 

A  painting  by  John  Ferguson  Weir,  which  illustrates  the  titanic  nature  of  industry 


American  Artists  Get  Orders.  Not  until  1876,  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exposition  held  in  Philadelphia,  did  Americans  in  any  num¬ 
ber  have  a  chance  to  see  great  art.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  they  were  slow  in  encouraging  men  and  women  of  their  own 
country  to  take  up  artistic  careers.  At  this  Exposition,  fine 
specimens  of  ancient  and  medieval  art  were  placed  on  display 
beside  the  machinery.  Visitors  were  excited  and  thrilled  by  what 
their  eyes  beheld.  And  the  effect  was  instantaneous.  Schools  of 
art,  especially  of  design,  were  quickly  established  and  models 
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were  drawn  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  to  stimulate  the 
imagination  of  students,  with  a  view,  in  part,  to  improving  the 
attractiveness  of  American  commercial  goods.  Bit  by  bit  Amer¬ 
icans  developed  their  technique  and  esthetic  appreciation.  Stage 
by  stage  they  were  granted  opportunities  to  show  what  they 

could  themselves  do. 
At  the  World’s  Fair 
held  in  Chicago  in 
1893,  American  artists 
got  their  first  great 
chance  to  reveal  their 
genius.  In  1915,  at 
the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  in  San 
Francisco,  they  exhib¬ 
ited  work  of  distinction 
in  every  field.  Monu¬ 
ments  were  beginning 
to  dot  the  American 
landscape,  often  the 
product  of  American 
studios  and  represent¬ 
ing  American  heroes 
and  events.  Portrait¬ 
painting  and  sculpture 
by  this  time  were  sup¬ 
porting  a  multitude  of 
native  artists.  It  was 
often  said  that  Amer¬ 
ica  was  growing  “art 
conscious”  remark¬ 
ably  fast. 

New  Forms  Appear  in  American  Art.  With  more  training  in 
technique  and  a  wider  market  for  their  work,  American  artists 
indulged  in  experiments.  The  shift  from  agriculture  and  handi¬ 
crafts  to  urban  civilization  and  machine  industry  inevitably 
had  its  effect  upon  their  moods  and  interests.  Of  course  there 


Photograph  by  Piggott 

“The  End  of  the  Trail” 

This  picture  shows  the  statue  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  It  has  since  been  moved  to 
Lincoln  Park  in  San  Francisco. 


Courtesy  of  The  M elropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

The  Building  of  the  Panama  Canal 

.  An  etching  by  Joseph  Pennell 
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were  artists  who  went  on  painting  and  modeling  lords  and  ladies, 
war  heroes  and  figures  in  mythology,  clinging  to  the  approved 
“grand”  patterns.  Often  they  did  so  in  response  to  the  tastes  of 
patrons,  public  and  private.  Some  artists  tried  to  combine 
knights  in  shining  armor  and  ladies  in  Greek  robes  with  the 
wheels,  belts,  and  giant  hammers  of  the  modern  machines; 
but  the  results  were  not  very  satisfying — at  least  for  any  length 
of  time — either  to  the  public  or  to  artists  as  a  whole. 

The  machine  as  a  force  in  itself  steadily  captured  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  American  artists  and  in  this  connection  they  began  to  be 
moved  by  the  “power  of  work,”  as  ancient  and  medieval  artists 
had  been  moved.  This  turning  to  work  as  a  theme  of  art  became 
more  and  more  attractive  to  the  American  public.  Thus  Joseph 
Pennell,  an  American  pioneer  in  the  portrayal  of  business  energy 
in  the  country,  found  high  favor.  He  etched  many  phases  of  that 
titantic  drive — the  building  of  huge  bridges,  the  digging  of 
enormous  canals,  the  hurried  mining  of  coal,  roaring  foundries 
with  their  smoking  chimney  stacks,  swinging  derricks,  dredges 
moving  mountains  of  earth,  strong  and  daring  workmen  in 
overalls,  and  the  amazing  horizon  cut  by  the  towering  sky¬ 
scrapers.  His  vision  was  the  popular  vision.  His  art  had  moved 
close  to  American  life.  It  was  the  forerunner  of  artistic  effort  in 
America  which  would  find  in  the  very  machines  amazing  beauty 
of  form,  surface,  line,  and  rhythm.  But  the  dark  and  tragic 
human  sides  of  industrialism,  as  well  as  its  stupendous  physical 
power,  crept  into  American  art  bit  by  bit. 

Architects  were  likewise  influenced  by  the  trends  of  the  times. 
They  still  designed  mansions  and  public  buildings  in  the  grand 
style.  In  fact  every  “period,”  from  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  to  the  medieval  Gothic,  through  the  Italian  Renaissance 
and  into  the  age  of  steam  and  steel,  was  represented  in  their 
lines.  Factories,  railway  stations,  and  bridges  challenged  their 
skill  and  imagination.  New  materials  did  the  same.  Most  of  all 
they  were  stirred  by  the  coming  of  the  elevator  which  enabled 
them  to  build  high  into  the  air.  Standing  between  the  traditions 
and  the  inventions,  H.  H.  Richardson  planned  buildings  in 
heavy,  medieval  designs,  but  he  lifted  them  higher  above  the 
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streets  than  were  the  originals.  Going  over  to  new  materials  and 
the  power  of  the  dynamo,  others  developed  what  is  known  round 
the  world  as  the  American  “skyscraper.”  These  leviathans  of 
architecture,  almost  cities  in  themselves,  soon  began  to  dominate 
the  urban  landscape.  The  “tallest  building  in  the  world”  became 
an  object  of  boasting,  like  the  biggest  factory,  the  longest  bridge, 
the  highest  waterfall.  It  was  a  mood  of  expansion,  an  interest  in 
practical  uses,  a  sense  of  power  that  was  expressing  itself  in  such 
forms.  Working  also  with  steel,  glass,  and  electricity,  Frank 
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The  Modernistic  Union  Station  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Lloyd  Wright  founded  a  new  school  of  architecture,  the  influence 
of  which  extended  abroad. 

Musical  Appreciation  Spreads.  Like  other  aspects  of  the 
changing  scene,  musical  interest  revealed  the  “time  spirit.” 
When  the  German  refugees  from  the  political  upheavals  in 
Europe  came  to  America  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  the 
musicians  among  them  were  positively  pained  by  the  lack  of 
musical  knowledge  and  appreciation  in  the  United  States, 
judged  by  Old  World  standards.  Eventually,  in  1936,  when 
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Leopold  Stokowski  toured  the  nation  with  his  skilled  symphony- 
orchestra,  playing  Europe’s  great  music  in  the  main,  he  was 
able  to  report  a  continent-wide  appreciation  of  such  compositions. 
“ Everywhere,”  he  said  on  his  return  to  the  East,  “there  appears 
to  be  a  thirst  for  music,  not  only  desire  to  enjoy  the  purely 
sensory  pleasure  of  listening  to  beautiful  tone  or  to  revel  in  sound 
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A  “Home  of  the  Future” 

This  house,  built  entirely  of  steel  and  glass,  was  exhibited  at  the  “Century  of 
Progress”  in  Chicago  in  1933. 

woven  into  organic  design,  but  to  treat  music  as  a  channel  leading 
to  cultural  growth.” 

The  people  of  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  with  old  French 
and  Spanish  families  in  the  lead,  had  long  enjoyed  the  opera  in 
their  cities,  before  it  became  a  vogue  in  New  York.  For  this 
European  music,  foreign  musicians  were  required  at  first,  but 
when  Americans  learned  the  music  they  too  worked  their  way 
up  to  fame  and  fortune  in  this  art  as  in  others.  After  the  radio 
was  perfected  to  a  degree  that  permitted  the  effective  broad- 
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casting  of  operas,  even  in  distant  hamlets  the  people  were  enabled 
to  hear  them. 

Meanwhile  cities  began  to  finance  local  symphony  orchestras, 
and  Americans  rose  to  positions  of  distinction  as  composers, 
directors,  and  critics.  Further  evidence  of  their  improved  musical 
understanding  was  to  be  found  in  the  quest  for  folk  music  among 
themselves  and  in  the  patronage  they  bestowed  upon  struggling 
young  musicians.  Interest  in  music  was  also  widened  as  inexpen¬ 
sive  pianos  entered  millions  of  homes  in  town  and  country, 


Photograph  from  Charles  L.  Franck 
The  Old  French  Opera  House  at  New  Orleans 

followed  by  the  piano-player,  the  phonograph,  and  the  radio. 
Indeed  the  radio  finally  brought  into  22,000,000  homes  the 
world’s  greatest  compositions  as  well  as  its  worst.  For  all  the 
advance  in  musical  appreciation  much  credit  belonged  to  the 
women  of  America,  who  organized  clubs  for  the  study  of  music, 
helped  to  finance  orchestras,  and  attended  concerts  faithfully. 

Jazz  Bids  for  the  Right  of  Way.  When  invention  and  machine 
industries  turned  out  new  instruments  in  bewildering  variety, 
novel  rhythms  found  favor  in  America.  They  were  called  at  first 
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“ragtime,”  then  “jazz,”  and  finally  “swing.”  These  rhythms 
were  beaten  out  on  pianos,  drums,  cymbals,  and  bells,  as  hands 
and  feet  kept  time  with  the  rolls  and  jerks.  Condemned  in 
the  beginning  as  vulgar  by  devotees  of  classical  music,  jazz 
not  only  grew  in  popularity;  after  a  while  orchestra  leaders 
whose  positions  were  authoritative  in  the  musical  profession 
admitted  some  of  it  to  their  programs,  and  composers  allowed  its 
strains  to  creep  into  the  old  and  “purer”  forms  of  music  with 
which  they  worked.  Enthusiasm  for  it  ran  throughout  the 
United  States  and  into  foreign  lands  as  far  away  as  China  and 
Australia.  Indeed  in  an  age  crowded  with  excitements,  it  seemed 
to  express  popular  moods  for  which  no  words  could  be  found. 
Like  the  forms  and  sharp  colors  of  modern  painting,  jazz  repre¬ 
sented  the  action,  the  tumult,  and  even  the  confusion  of  democ¬ 
racy  as  contrasted  with  the  smooth,  disciplined,  and  soothing 
music  of  the  palace  and  the  parlor.  Like  realistic  fiction,  music 
touched  all  sides  of  life — the  commonplace  as  well  as  the  mag¬ 
nificent. 

Scientists  and  Inventors  Respond  to  Richer 
Opportunities 

Inventors  Pour  Out  Their  Devices.  Amid  the  opportunities 
offered  by  a  developing  continent  and  a  growing  population 
American  ingenuity  added  various  devices  which  speeded  up 
the  industrialization  of  America.  The  fame  of  Thomas  Edison, 
“the  electrical  wizard,”  now  outrivaled  that  of  Samuel  Morse, 
inventor  of  the  telegraph.  Among  these  devices  must  be  included 
the  electric  dynamo  and  motor,  the  gasoline  engine,  automobiles, 
trucks,  and  tractors.  Added  to  telegraphy,  the  telephone  and 
radio  made  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
world  practically  instantaneous.  The  electric  dynamo  and 
motor  and  the  gasoline  engine  brought  a  revolution  in  power 
production,  far  they  emancipated  countless  manufacturers, 
farmers,  and  housewives  from  dependence  on  steam  and  water  as 
prime  movers.  Even  a  lonely  farm  in  a  desert  could  have  its  deep 
well  pumped  by  a  “gas”  engine.  Other  devices  made  for  labor- 
saving  or  for  comforts  in  factory,  office,  and  home — automatic 
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lathes,  adding  machines,  carpet  sweepers,  and  clothes  wringers. 
Oil  lamps  took  the  place  of  candles,  and  electric  lights  pushed 
aside  oil  lamps.  A  thousand  “gadgets”  changed  life  in  fields, 
streets,  and  homes,  while  giving  employment  to  capital  and  labor 
in  mass  production. 

The  Social  Order  Is  Deeply  Disturbed  by  Three  Inventions. 
With  the  growth  of  industry  and  wealth  came  three  inventions 
which  upset  American  ways  of  living  and  thinking  perhaps  more 
than  all  the  others  combined.  These  were  the  automobile,  the 


Photograph  from  Wide  World  Photos 

I  Horse  and  Buggy 

Before  the  coming  of  the  automobile  a  ten-mile  trip  was  considered  an  event. 

motion  picture,  and  the  radio.  To  get  some  grasp  on  their  effects, 
it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  prominent  features  of  American  life, 
let  us  say,  around  the  year  1890.  At  that  time  about  two  thirds 
|i  of  the  American  people  lived  on  farms  or  in  villages  of  less  than 
2,500  inhabitants.  Each  farm  and  village  was  largely  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  News  of  outside  affairs  generally 
came  to  the  farm  through  a  tiny  sheet  published  in  a  neighboring 
village;  only  the  exceptional  farmer  took  a  city  daily.  It  was  a 
rare  occasion  when  members  of  the  farm  family  went  more  than 
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five  or  ten  miles  away  from  home.  A  ten-mile  trip  to  the  county 
seat  by  horse  and  buggy  and  back  consumed  the  better  part  of 
a  day.  During  the  long  winter  evenings  the  family  sat  around  a 
table  and  read  or  played  games.  Sometimes  the  routine  was 
broken  by  a  visit  with  a  neighbor  or  a  trip  to  the  nearest  village 
to  hear  a  sermon  or  a  political  speech,  or  to  see  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin”  or  “East  Lynne”  played  by  poor  actors.  In  the  villages 
life  was  equally  “shut  in.”  In  the  evening  the  men  might  meet 
at  the  village  store  to  exchange  gossip  or  crop  news  and  the 
women  might  attend  a  quilting  bee.  From  time  to  time  there 
were  lectures  in  a  church  or  the  town  hall,  and  to  these  were 
added,  two  or  three  times  a  year,  entertainments  given  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  local  high  school  or  some  club.  In  the  cities,  of  course, 
there  were  daily  papers,  bright  lights,  theaters,  and  shows,  but 
visiting  a  theater  was  a  rare  luxury  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
people.  Although  city  people  went  around  town  by  trolley  cars 
and  often  into  the  suburbs,  most  of  them  stayed  about  as  close 
at  home  as  farmers  and  villagers.  In  other  words,  in  1890  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  relatively  a  “stay  at  home”  people,  interested  mainly 
in  neighborhood  affairs  and  forced  to  rely  principally  upon  them¬ 
selves  for  amusement  and  entertainment  and  self-improvement. 

The  Automobile  Breaks  Down  Local  Barriers.  In  1930  there 
were  in  round  numbers  thirty  million  families  in  the  United 
States  and  twenty-six  million  registered  motor  vehicles.  Counting 
out  trucks  and  double  registrations,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more 
than  half  the  families  had  pleasure  cars.  Whereas  in  the  old  days 
it  took  about  an  hour  to  hitch  up  a  horse  and  drive  two  or  three 
miles  to  a  village  and  back  home,  the  owner  of  a  motor  car  could 
drive  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  to  a  “distant”  city  and  back 
home  in  little  more  than  an  hour.  Farmers  could  go  quickly  to 
town;  villagers  could  visit  cities  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
away;  and  city  people  could  run  out  into  the  country  at  any 
hour.  The  four  walls  of  home  life  suddenly  fell  away.  Staying 
at  home  dropped  out  of  fashion.  “Going  places”  became  the 
almost  universal  custom  for  millions  of  people.  As  local  roads 
were  improved  and  great  trunk  lines  were  built,  more  millions 
took  to  the  road  “seeing  the  sights”  and  “having  a  good  time.” 
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Around  the  automobile  industry  grew  up  other  occupations — • 
selling  cars,  making  repairs,  selling  gasoline  and  oil,  and  sup¬ 
plying  food  and  entertainment  for  travelers.  Dark  and  lonely 
roads  were  lined  with  service  stations,  camps,  eating  houses, 
and  places  of  amusements,  and  the  silence  of  the  country  was 
broken  by  the  roar  of  traffic.  With  road  improvements  it  became 
an  easy  matter  to  make  vacation  journeys  of  hundreds  or  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  “seeing  U.  S.  A.”  Americans  in  automobiles, 
from  Maine  to  California,  from  Minnesota  to  Louisiana,  got 
acquainted  with  one  another  and  America. 


Copyright  by  Ewing  Galloway 

One  of  the  First  Automobiles 

This  automobile  had  a  one  horsepower  motor  and  covered  seven  miles  in  an  hour. 


The  Motion  Picture  Brings  the  Wide  World  Near.  While  the 
automobile  made  it  possible  for  people  to  travel  swiftly,  motion- 
picture  houses  offered  attractions  in  every  city  and  town.  Only 
the  rich  could  afford  to  pay  three  or  four  dollars  for  a  seat  at  the 
best  theaters  and  see  the  best  actors.  Moreover  the  theater  was 
limited  to  the  representation  of  dramas.  The  motion  picture 
went  beyond  the  presentation  of  plays.  It  showed  scenes  from 
real  life — distinguished  persons  making  speeches,  soldiers  in 
action,  marching  crowds,  industries  at  work — in  short,  snap¬ 
shots  of  persons  and  events  in  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
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Moreover,  the  price  of  admission  was  low.  In  1930,  it  was 
estimated,  there  were  nearly  twenty- three  thousand  “movie 
houses”  in  the  United  States  and  the  average  weekly  attendance 
at  motion  pictures  was  well  over  100,000,000.  At  these  houses, 
the  best  as  well  as  the  worst  plays  of  the  world  were  presented 
and  the  most  distinguished  actors  and  actresses  were  seen  in  their 
leading  roles.  Since  the  same  pictures  were  shown  as  a  rule  all 
over  the  country,  they  tended  to  give  all  the  people  the  same 
kinds  of  ideas — about  life,  clothes,  styles,  houses,  customs,  and 
manners.  Like  the  automobile  they  tended  to  standardize  all 
American  life  according  to  the  notions  and  ideals  of  motion- 
picture  producers,  actors,  and  actresses. 

The  Radio  Enters  the  Home.  If  the  automobile  and  motion 
picture  tended  to  take  people  away  from  home,  the  radio  amused 
them  when  at  home  by  pouring  in  speeches,  music,  and  enter¬ 
tainment  from  the  outside.  In  1890  it  took  skill  and  energy  to 
devise  games  and  amusements  for  the  family,  and  long  practice 
to  make  a  proficient  musician.  After  the  coming  of  the  radio,  it 
took  only  intelligence  enough  to  turn  a  knob  to  bring  news, 
dramatic  sketches,  music,  speeches,  and  “canned”  jokes  into 
homes  on  the  farms,  in  distant  villages,  and  in  city  apartments. 
Broadcasting  began  in  1920  with  the  establishment  of  a  station 
in  Pittsburgh.  In  1934  there  were  18,500,000  receiving  sets  in 
the  United  States.  By  that  time  entertaining  and  informing  the 
people  by  radio  had  become  an  enormous  business,  most  of  which 
was  paid  for  by  advertisers.  Over  the  radio  people  in  every 
region  could  hear  the  same  speeches,  the  same  music,  the  same 
news,  and  the  same  “wisecracks.”  Like  the  automobile  and  the 
motion  picture  the  radio  tended  to  standardize  things — the 
spoken  English,  the  music,  the  forms  of  entertainment,  the  cur¬ 
rent  ideas.  Nevertheless  the  radio  enabled  the  people  to  get 
their  news  more  directly,  without  the  intervention  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  rules  for  broadcasting  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Government  required  the  companies  to  give  all  political  parties 
equal  opportunities  “on  the  air”;  thus  the  people  could  hear  for 
themselves  exactly  what  the  candidates  had  to  say.  Moreover  a 
wide  variety  of  programs  was  offered.  Always  at  hand  was  the 
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instrument  for  “tuning  in  on  the  world.”  The  sheltered,  isolated, 
and  self-contained  household  of  1890  had  passed  away  under 
the  drive  of  invention  and  business  enterprise. 

Wealth  Provides  Money  for  Laboratories.  Old  inventors 
had  worked  at  their  devices  in  crude  little  shops  and  largely  by 
rule  of  thumb.  Now  money  was  given  to  colleges  and  universities 
for  laboratories  in  natural  science.  Professorships  were  estab¬ 
lished  and  opportunities  opened  for  specialists  to  devote  their 
lives  to  scientific  inquiry — in  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy, 


Biochemical  Laboratory  of  Oncologic  Hospital 

[  geology,  botany,  and  all  the  other  branches  of  research  into  the 
ways  of  nature.  With  more  powerful  microscopes  and  telescopes, 
incredible  wonders  were  beheld.  Stars  were  brought  nearer. 

!  Minute  things  were  broken  down  into  still  smaller  things.  Hum¬ 
ble  coal  tar,  for  example,  was  analyzed,  and  chemists  learned 
how  to  make  more  than  a  hundred  valuable  substances  from 
this  simple  object — substances  ranging  from  perfume  to  paint. 
New  knowledge  and  new  instruments  of  inquiry  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  inventive  genius.  Invention  itself  became  a 
regular  occupation.  In  laboratories  problems  were  laid  out,  and 
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trained  workers  toiled  at  them  until  often  they  were  solved. 
And  as  a  rule  the  solution  of  one  problem  in  science  suggested 
others  to  be  attacked,  providing  endless  exercise  for  talent.  So 
it  was  truly  said  that  “the  invention  of  invention”  marked  the 
advance  of  science.  These  accomplishments  gave  vigor  to  the 
idea  of  progress:  to  the  idea  that  science  can  solve  the  problems 
of  human  drudgery,  provide  plenty  for  the  multitude,  extend 
leisure  for  all,  and  make  the  means  of  a  happy  life  available  to 
mankind.  Hence  science  and  invention  did  more  than  furnish 
machines  and  tools;  they  supplied  inspiration  and  kindled  hopes. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  Distinguish  between  the  ownership  of  houses,  farms,  and 
shops  and  the  ownership  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

2.  How  did  women  become  spenders  on  a  large  scale? 

3.  Why  were  objects  of  expenditure  sought  in  Europe? 

4.  To  what  philanthropic  purposes  was  great  wealth  turned? 

5.  Trace  changes  in  religious  membership,  buildings,  and  thought. 

6.  Show  how  increased  national  wealth  made  possible  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  early  plans  for  public  education. 

7.  Describe  the  widening  range  of  higher  education  and  the  rise 
of  high  schools. 

8.  Discuss  the  contributions  of  libraries  and  museums  to  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

9.  Define  “muckraking”  and  “yellow  journalism.” 

10.  What  social  and  economic  issues  were  reflected  in  fiction? 

11.  What  is  meant  by  “realism”  in  literature? 

12.  Discuss  the  works  of  the  chief  fiction  writers. 

13.  Why  is  “objective”  and  “dispassionate”  history  important? 

14.  What  direction  did  the  thought  of  philosophers  take? 

15.  In  what  way  is  the  theater  a  form  of  business  enterprise? 

16.  Describe  the  themes  chosen  for  dramas. 

17.  Discuss  the  influence  of  the  motion  picture  on  the  drama  and  on 
life. 

18.  Why  do  artists  need  patrons? 

19.  Outline  the  conditions  which  favored  “new  art.” 

20.  Account  for  the  spread  of  musical  appreciation  and  for  the 
popularity  of  “jazz.” 
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21.  Discuss  the  newer  forms  of  invention  and  the  influence  of  science 
on  civilization. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  Wealth  is  necessary  to  civilization.  (2)  The  influence  of  con¬ 
sumers  on  industrial  activities.  (3)  The  university  as  the  crown  of 
democratic  education.  (4)  Libraries  and  museums  as  aids  to  educa¬ 
tion.  (5)  Imaginative  literature  as  a  means  for  expressing  social  ideas. 
(6)  The  arts  have  a  relation  to  industry,  science,  and  the  form  of 
government.  (7)  Popular  interests  are  bound  to  find  expression  in 
letters  and  the  arts.  (8)  Every  phase  of  civilization  is  related  to  all 
other  phases.  (9)  Art  to  some  extent  enters  into  the  life,  work, 
and  manners  of  all  persons.  (10)  The  work  of  artists  in  letters  and 
materials  is  influenced  by  the  demand  for  their  work. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 


POLITICAL  PARTIES  WRESTLE  WITH  NATIONAL 
QUESTIONS  (1865-1900) 

Parties  Strive  for  Supremacy 

New  Issues  Are  Merged  with  Old  Issues.  The  great  changes 
wrought  in  American  economic  life  by  the  rounding  out  of  the 
continent,  by  business  enterprise,  and  by  the  upswing  of  giant 
industries  affected  party  politics  as  well  as  religious  thought, 
education,  letters,  and  the  arts.  Since  the  voters  had  different 
conditions  to  face,  a  higher  literacy  and  more  things  to  read, 
and  better  ways  to  travel  and  communicate  with  one  another, 
they  urged  the  political  parties  of  the  nation  to  take  stronger 
account  of  their  desires  for  reform.  That  was  the  democratic 
process  of  conducting  government  in  the  United  States.  That 
was  the  way  in  which  party  contests  were  started  and  waged. 
Thus  amid  the  continuing  political  issues  new  issues  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  struggle  for  power  assumed  novel  forms.  The 
old  issues  were  evidently  eternal  issues:  the  tariff,  banking,  cur¬ 
rency,  internal  improvements,  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands 
and  natural  resources.  The  new  issues,  growing  out  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  business  enterprise,  included  the  regulation  of  rail¬ 
ways,  the  control  of  trusts  and  corporations,  the  rights  of  trade 
unions  now  being  nationally  organized,  the  taxation  of  great 
fortunes,  panics  or  depressions,  unemployment,  and  ways  to 
promote  commerce.  In  the  new  party  battles  the  ambitions, 
distresses,  hopes,  interests,  moral  views,  and  judgments  of  the 
voters  and  their  leaders  were  reflected. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  Strengthened.  Although  the  Repub¬ 
licans  had  only  a  minority  of  the  voters  on  their  side  in  i860, 
they  emerged  from  the  war  with  increased  strength.  Busi¬ 
ness  leaders  now  looked  to  them  for  protective  tariffs,  “a  sound 
monetary  and  banking  system,”  the  promotion  of  railways  by 
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land  grants,  and  the  full  payment  of  the  huge  war  debt.  To  the 
Republican  party,  farmers  owed  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862 
which  seemed  to  offer  free  homes  in  the  West  to  those  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  To  the  Republicans  indus¬ 
trial  workers  attributed  the  tariff  laws  and  the  high  wages  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  United  States.  To  the  Republicans  the  veterans 
of  the  Union  army  were  indebted  for  liberal  pensions;  if  party 
leaders  neglected  this  matter,  the  veterans  now  organized  in  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  called  their  attention  to  it.  Old 
abolitionists  remembered  that  under  Republican  direction 
slavery  had  been  abolished,  and  they  rallied  to  the  party  that 
had  dared  to  destroy  “that  ancient  evil  in  the  land  of  liberty.” 
Besides  abolishing  slavery  a  Republican  administration  had 
“saved  the  Union”  and  could  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
voters.  During  the  years  of  reconstruction  Republican  Presidents 
and  officials  had  military  control  over  Southern  states  and  won 
the  support  of  Negro  voters  who  owed  their  emancipation  to  the 
Republican  party.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Republicans 
were  stronger  in  all  parts  of  the  country  than  they  had  been 
when  Lincoln  was  first  elected  President. 

Democrats  Close  Up  Their  Shattered  Ranks.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  slavery  issue  out  of  the  way  Democrats  were 
able  to  heal  the  breach  that  had  severed  the  party  in  i860.  As 
Southern  states  came  back  into  the  Union  and  Southern  leaders 
were  pardoned  for  taking  part  in  the  Confederacy,  a  “solid 
block”  of  Democratic  states  was  added  to  the  Northern  wing 
of  the  party.  By  1874  the  Democrats  were  strong  enough  to  win 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  between  that 
year  and  1891  they  kept  control  of  the  House  all  the  time  except 
for  four  years.  By  1884  the  Democrats  were  able  to  send  their 
candidate,  Grover  Cleveland,  to  the  White  House  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  long  sway  of  the  Republicans,  begin¬ 
ning  in  i860,  was  broken,  and  the  two-party  system  of  “ins” 
and  “outs”  restored  to  working  order. 

Minor  Parties  Oppose  Both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
From  1872  onward  there  also  appeared  in  each  presidential 
campaign  one  or  more  minor,  or  “third,”  parties  that  appealed 
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mainly  to  wage  earners  and  farmers.  Among  these  third  parties 
were  the  Labor  Reformers,  Prohibitionists,  Greenbackers,  Anti¬ 
monopolists,  and  Populists.  Although  none  of  the  third  parties 
ever  came  within  sight  of  winning  a  presidential  election,  some 
of  them  managed  to  frighten  the  regular  party  leaders.  For 


Courtesy  of  “Judge’’ 


The  Populist  Party 


A  cartoon  by  Gillam,  1891 


example,  the  Greenbackers,  who  favored  more  paper  money,  or 
greenbacks,  polled  more  than  a  million  votes  in  the  congressional 
election  of  1878  and  elected  fourteen  members  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  They  rallied  to  their  cause  many  farmers  in 
the  West  who  had  organized  secret  lodges,  or  “granges,”  and 
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were  united  in  a  national  association  known  as  the  “Patrons  of 
Husbandry.”  Again,  in  1892,  the  People’s  party,  known  as 
Populists,  stirred  the  country  with  radical  demands.  They  de¬ 
clared  that  “the  newspapers  are  largely  subsidized  or  muzzled; 
public  opinion  silenced;  business  prostrate;  our  homes  covered 
with  mortgages;  and  the  land  concentrating  in  the  hands  of 
capitalists.”  On  this  kind  of  platform  the  Populists  polled  over  a 
million  votes,  won  twenty-two  presidential  electors,  and  sent  a 
strong  delegation  to  Congress.  At  the  next  election  the  Demo¬ 
crats  took  the  wind  out  of  Populists’  sails  by  favoring  many  of 
their  demands. 

Republicans  Win  with  Soldier  Candidates  from  the  West. 

With  the  Democrats  recovering  their  strength  and  third  parties 
clamoring  for  reforms,  the  Republicans  were  careful  to  choose 
popular  candidates  for  President.  They  managed  to  win  every 
presidential  election  between  1868  and  1900  except  two,  namely, 
in  1884  and  1892.  The  five  Republican  Presidents  chosen  in  this 
period — Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  James  A.  Gar¬ 
field,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  William  McKinley — had  two  pop¬ 
ular  qualifications  in  common.  They  had  all  served  as  soldiers 
in  the  Union  army  and  they  were  all  from  the  Middle  West— 
Ohio  or  Indiana.  This  region  was  the  old  home  of  Jacksonian 
Democracy  where  many  voters  still  cherished  grudges  against 
“the  rich  and  aristocratic  East.”  They  liked  candidates  from 
their  own  section  who  had  come  from  among  “the  plain  people.” 
i  In  planning  campaigns  Republican  managers  gave  the  nomination 
to  the  Middle  West,  except  in  1884,  when  they  chose  James  G. 
Blaine  of  Maine — who  was  defeated.  They  lost  again,  however, 
in  1892  with  Harrison  from  Indiana,  running  for  re-election. 

Democrats  Almost  Capture  the  Presidency  in  1876.  Despite 
I  their  strength  and  ingenious  management  the  Republicans 
almost  lost  the  election  of  1876.  Indeed  it  still  remains  an  un- 
!;  settled  question  whether  their  candidate,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
actually  won  the  victory  in  that  year.  Certainly  a  safe  majority 
of  the  popular  votes  was  cast  for  his  Democratic  opponent, 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  the  Democrats  also  claimed  a  majority 
|  of  the  presidential  electors.  Four  states  sent  in  double  returns — 
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one  set  of  electors  for  Hayes  and  another  for  Tilden.  Both  parties 
boasted  of  victory,  and  feeling  ran  so  high  that  there  was  even 
talk  of  war  again.  Happily  in  the  end  peace  prevailed.  Congress 
by  law  set  up  an  electoral  commission  of  fifteen  members  to 
settle  the  disputed  election.  After  reviewing  the  returns  this 
commission  decided  in  favor  of  Hayes.  Being  a  man  of  pacific 
temper  Tilden  accepted  the  decision  and  the  Democrats  agreed 
to  abide  by  it,  even  though  they  did  not  think  that  Hayes  was 
really  entitled  to  the  office. 

Democrats  Are  Victorious  in  1884  with  Cleveland.  At  last  in 
1884  after  many  years  of  vain  efforts  the  Democrats  carried  a 
presidential  election.  For  the  moment  Republicans  were  some¬ 
what  disorganized.  The  assassination  of  President  Garfield  by  a 
disappointed  office  seeker  in  1881  placed  the  Vice-President, 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  of  New  York,  in  charge;  and  he  proved  to  be 
without  magnetism.  Party  affairs  were  drifting  when  the  Repub¬ 
licans  nominated  for  the  campaign  of  1884  James  G.  Blaine,  of 
Maine,  who  had  served  long  in  Congress  as  a  stout  champion  of 
party  policies.  Already  many  Republicans  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  their  party  was  managed.  As  early  as  1872  a  number  of 
them,  calling  themselves  Liberal  Republicans,  had  broken  loose 
and  voted  for  Horace  Greeley,  the  head  of  the  Democratic  ticket. 
In  1884  a  similar  break  occurred.  A  Republican  faction  known 
as  mugwumps  came  out  openly  in  support  of  the  Democratic 
candidate,  Grover  Cleveland.  Indeed  Cleveland  was  in  many 
ways  a  strong  contender.  He  was  a  man  of  humble  origin  who 
had  risen  in  the  world.  He  had  never  held  a  federal  office  and 
hence  was  not  involved  in  old  national  quarrels.  He  had  been 
elected  governor  in  the  powerful  state  of  New  York  and  had 
become  celebrated  as  a  man  of  rugged  honesty.  Even  so  he  won 
the  election  only  by  a  narrow  margin  of  a  few  hundred  votes  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  Republicans  managed  to  keep  control 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  Setback  Comes  Another  Democratic  Victory.  Although 
his  party  was  weak  in  Congress,  President  Cleveland  decided 
to  make  an  open  attack  on  the  protective  tariff.  In  his  message 
of  1887  he  assailed  it  as  “vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical”; 
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as  a  system  of  taxation  that  laid  a  burden  upon  “  every  consumer 
in  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  our  manufacturers.”  This  tariff 
message  the  Republicans  called  a  free-trade  assault  upon  the 
industries  of  the  country.  Largely  on  that  issue  they  elected 
to  the  presidency,  in  1888,  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Indiana,  a 
shrewd  lawyer,  descendant  of  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe  and  a 
product  of  the  old  Northwest.  Thinking  that  victory  was  an 
order  from  the  people  to  protect  American  industries,  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  under  the  leadership  of  William  McKinley  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  enacted  in  1890  a  tariff  law  imposing  the 
highest  duties  on  imports  yet  laid  in  the  United  States.  But  their 
judgment  of  what  was  popular  was  wrong.  That  very  autumn 
they  lost  the  congressional  elections,  and  two  years  later  they 
were  beaten  in  the  presidential  campaign.  With  Cleveland  as 
their  candidate  again  in  1892  the  Democrats  carried  the  country 
with  a  bigger  vote  than  in  1884.  But  as  President  Cleveland’s 
second  term  drew  to  a  close,  the  Democratic  party  was  itself 
split  wide  open  by  differences  of  opinion  among  its  members  over 
political  issues,  especially  the  currency  question. 

Political  Parties  Discuss  National  Issues 

Questions  Left  by  the  War  Are  Argued.  For  many  years 
after  1865  war  passions  were  fanned  by  politicians.  Republicans 
were  fond  of  saying  that  every  man  who  fought  against  the  Union 
was  a  Democrat.  Replies  were  made  in  kind.  Democrats  accused 
Republicans  of  exploiting  patriotism  for  party  purposes — to 
keep  their  party  in  power  and  enjoy  the  spoils  of  office.  Repub¬ 
licans  declared  that  the  equal  rights  of  Negroes  to  vote,  hold 
office,  and  take  part  in  Southern  affairs  should  be  upheld  by  the 
officials  of  the  National  Government.  Against  this  contention 
Democrats  upheld  the  right  of  states  to  manage  their  internal 
affairs  in  their  own  way.  The  federal  Constitution  provided 
that  when  a  state  denied  the  right  to  vote  to  adult  males  the 
j  number  of  its  members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  to 
be  reduced  (p.  496).  Republicans  called  on  Congress  to  pass  a 
law  giving  effect  to  this  rule.  Democrats  fought  it  bitterly  and 
were  able  to  defeat  the  project.  Not  until  near  the  end  of  the 
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century  did  the  wrangling  over  war  issues  die  away.  By  that 
time  the  South  was  being  industrialized  and  a  post-war  genera¬ 
tion  was  coming  to  leadership. 

The  Old  Tariff  Dispute  Is  Revived.  Although  it  dropped  into 
the  background  for  several  years,  the  argument  over  the  tariff 
slowly  came  to  the  front  again  as  a  major  issue.  In  i860  the 
Republicans  had  committed  themselves  to  protection  for  Amer¬ 
ican  industries  against  foreign  competitors.  Thus  they  continued 
the  idea  which  Alexander  Hamilton  had  championed  in  1789 
and  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster  had  advocated  in  the  Middle 
Period.  On  the  other  side  Democrats  argued  that  a  protective 
tariff  was  really  a  tax  on  consumers  and  was  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  besides.  Nevertheless  Democratic  politicians  did 
not  come  out  squarely  in  favor  of  free  trade  or  of  cutting  the  pro¬ 
tective  rates  down  to  a  low  level.  They  sometimes  talked  about 
repealing  protection  and  laying  light  duties  for  revenue  only, 
that  is,  to  bring  in  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Government. 
But  they  did  not  try  to  put  that  radical  scheme  into  effect.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  owners  of  sugar,  textile,  and  steel  industries 
in  the  South  were  as  eager  for  protection  as  the  owners  of  North¬ 
ern  mills.  The  sectional  edge  of  the  old  battle  over  the  tariff  was 
wearing  away. 

The  Controversy  over  Money  and  Banking  Takes  New  Form. 

From  colonial  times  disputes  had  raged  over  paper  money  and 
banks.  During  the  administration  of  President  Washington 
Congress  had  established  a  United  States  Bank  with  branches  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  It  had  also  empowered  the  Bank 
to  issue  paper  money  for  general  circulation.  Under  President 
Madison  the  Bank  had  been  re-established.  President  Jackson 
had  induced  Congress  to  abolish  it.  Then  under  Lincoln  Con¬ 
gress  had  set  up  a  new  kind  of  national  banking  system;  it 
had  chartered  national  banks  and  permitted  them  to  issue  bank 
notes  as  money;  and  it  had  taxed  the  notes  of  state  banks  out  of 
existence.  After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  Congress  hadll 
provided  for  coining  gold  and  silver  money;  but  in  1873  it  stoppedll 
the  coinage  of  silver.  Since  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  changedll 
rapidly,  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep  gold  and  silver  coins  circu-|| 
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lating  on  the  legal  ratio,  which  declared  one  ounce  of  gold  to 
be  worth  sixteen  ounces  in  silver.  During  the  war  the  Federal 
Government  itself  had  issued  millions  of  dollars  in  paper  money — ■ 
greenbacks  as  they  were  called — to  pay  soldiers  and  meet  other 
war  bills.  Hence  all  kinds  of  questions  arose  after  1865.  What 
was  to  be  done  with  the  greenbacks?  Should  national  banks 
be  allowed  to  issue  paper  money?  Should  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  issue  all  the  paper  money  allowed  in  circulation? 
Should  both  gold  and  silver  be  made  lawful  money  of  the  land? 


From  “  Harper’s  Weekly ” 

Protesting  against  Coining  Silver  Trade  Dollars  for  Use  in  China 
A  cartoon  by  C.  S.  Reinhart,  1874 


Farmers  Demand  an  Increase  in  the  Amount  of  Money.  En¬ 
tangled  in  these  money  and  bank  questions  was  the  matter  of 
prices  for  farm  produce.  During  the  war  the  Government  was 
buying  farm  produce  and  munitions  in  large  quantities  and 
putting  out  hundreds  of  millions  in  paper  money.  Prices  were 
high.  Wheat  brought  $2.00  a  bushel  in  1865.  After  the  war 
closed,  prices  fell  rapidly.  In  1885  wheat  was  selling  at  64  cents 
a  bushel.  This  meant  ruin  for  many  farmers,  especially  those 
who  had  mortgages  on  their  farms.  For  example,  when  wheat 
was  $2.00  a  bushel  a  farmer  could  pay  off  a  $1,000  mortgage 
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with  500  bushels;  when  wheat  was  at  the  bottom  price  it  took 
about  1,500  bushels  to  pay  the  debt.  In  such  conditions  farmers 
laid  their  troubles  on  the  money  and  banking  policies  of  the 
National  Government.  They  demanded  two  things  from  the 
Government:  (1)  the  issue  of  more  paper  money  and  (2)  the 
coinage  of  silver  dollars  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  to 
one  of  gold.  This,  they  said,  would  increase  the  volume  of  money 
in  circulation  and  raise  the  prices  of  their  produce. 

“  Sound  Money  ”  Advocates  Demand  a  “  Gold  Standard.” 
On  the  other  side  the  demands  of  farmers  were  resisted  by  advo¬ 
cates  of  “sound  money.”  They  said  that  if  the  Government 
began  to  issue  huge  quantities  of  paper  money  and  buy  silver 
for  coinage  all  business  would  become  uncertain.  One  issue  of 
paper  notes  would  be  followed  by  another  until  “inflation” 
occurred  and  money  would  become  quite  as  worthless  as  con¬ 
tinental  bills  in  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution.  Prices 
and  wages  would  fluctuate  so  violently  that  nobody  could  engage 
in  business  with  any  assurance  about  the  future.  Those  who  took 
this  view  insisted  that  a  certain  number  of  grains  of  gold  should 
be  made  the  standard  dollar  and  that  all  other  money — paper  or 
silver — should  be  made  payable  or  redeemable  in  gold  dollars. 
As  gold  was  a  precious  metal  limited  in  amount,  there  could 
be  no  inflation  under  a  gold  standard.  This  would  give  gold  a 
monopoly  in  the  money  market  and  the  holders  of  gold  coins 
or  bars  a  secure  position.  Naturally  most  creditors  held  this 
opinion;  for  the  owner  of  a  $1,000  farm  mortgage  bearing  6  per 
cent  interest  could  buy  more  goods  with  his  annual  interest  of 
sixty  dollars  if  prices  were  low.  On  this  issue  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  split,  although  the  former  were  more  inclined 
to  the  gold  standard  than  were  the  latter. 

Political  Abuses  Arouse  Criticism.  During  its  long  tenure  of 
power  many  members  of  the  Republican  party  were  guilty  of 
wrongdoing  in  office,  and  these  offenses  awakened  acrid  criticism 
by  Democrats  and  also  by  Republicans  who  wanted  to  “purify” 
the  party.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Democrats  had  not  managed 
to  avoid  such  evils  in  the  states  and  cities  where  they  had  a 
majority.  In  New  York  City,  for  instance,  the  local  Democratic 
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organization,  known  as  Tammany  Hall,  passed  under  the  sway 
of  “Boss”  Tweed  who  plundered  the  municipal  treasury  until 
public-spirited  citizens  rose  in  revolt,  drove  the  ringleader  from 
power,  and  sent  him  to  jail,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  taking  direction 
in  this  cleansing  of  his  own  party.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Republican  bosses  were  guilty  of  offenses  as  odious  as 


From.  “Harper’s  Weekly” 

The  Sacred  Ermine 

A  cartoon  by  Frank  BeJlew  depicting  politicians  hiding  under  a  judicial  robe 


those  committed  by  New  York  Democrats.  Indeed,  just  after 
the  war  closed  in  1865  there  were  so  many  scandals  that  one 
editor  asked:  “Are  not  all  the  great  communities  of  the  Western 
World  growing  more  corrupt  as  they  grow  in  wealth?” 

In  national  politics,  where  the  opportunities  were  greater, 
betrayals  of  public  trust  were  especially  flagrant.  Members  of 
Congress,  it  was  found,  accepted  stocks  and  bonds  in  exchange 
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for  votes  in  favor  of  land  grants  and  other  concessions  to  railway 
companies.  Revenue  officers  permitted  whisky  distillers  to  evade 
their  taxes  in  return  for  heavy  bribes.  A  probe  into  the  post- 
office  department  unearthed  the  “star  route  frauds” — the  over¬ 
payment  of  favored  mail  carriers  whose  names  were  marked  in 
the  official  record  by  asterisks  or  stars.  Even  Cabinet  officers 
came  under  suspicion,  for  the  trail  of  the  serpent  led  straight 
to  the  door  of  a  Secretary  of  War. 

In  the  case  of  the  humbler  offices  the  spoils  system  became 
worse  as  the  number  of  federal  employees  increased.  Holders  of 
offices  and  seekers  of  office  formed  a  regular  political  army. 
They  crowded  into  party  councils  hunting  for  favors  from  the 
government  in  power.  They  filled  positions  in  the  party  ranging 
from  the  lowest  township  committee  to  the  national  convention. 
They  made  politics  their  daily  business.  They  helped  to  nominate 
candidates  and  draft  platforms,  elbowing  aside  the  ordinary 
citizen  who  could  only  give  a  day  now  and  then  to  political 
matters.  Even  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883,  wrung  from  Con¬ 
gress  two  years  after  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield 
by  an  office  seeker,  made  little  change  at  first.  It  is  true,  the 
Act  took  away  from  the  spoilsmen  a  few  thousand  government 
positions,  but  it  did  not  stop  the  practice  of  using  offices  to  reward 
party  workers. 

This  state  of  affairs  discouraged  many  distinguished  citizens. 
James  Russell  Lowell,  for  example,  thought  he  saw  a  steady 
decline  in  public  morals.  In  1865,  hearing  of  Lee’s  surrender, 
he  had  exclaimed:  “There  is  something  magnificent  in  having  a 
country  to  love!”  But  in  1876,  when  asked  to  write  an  ode  for 
the  centennial  of  American  independence,  he  could  think  only 
of  a  biting  satire  on  the  nation : 

“Show  your  state  legislatures;  show  your  Rings; 

And  challenge  Europe  to  produce  such  things 
As  high  officials  sitting  half  in  sight 
To  share  the  plunder  and  fix  things  right.” 

Corporations  Are  Assailed  as  “Creatures”  of  Government. 

For  various  reasons  industrial  and  railway  corporations  became 
involved  in  politics.  They  were,  in  the  first  place,  created  by 
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governments.  Any  man  who  wanted  to  go  into  business  alone 
could  begin  without  asking  anybody’s  permission.  If  he  had  the 
money,  or  capital,  he  could  buy  or  build  a  factory  and  start  up 
whenever  he  was  ready.  On  the  other  hand  no  company  or  cor¬ 
poration  could  go  into  operation  until  it  had  a  charter  or  grant 
of  power  from  the  Federal  Government  or  a  state  government. 
Since  this  was  true,  several  questions  arose  at  once.  Should  a 
government  allow  companies  to  be  formed  at  all,  or  should  it 
keep  each  business  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person  or  at  most  a 
few  partners?  If  companies  are  permitted,  should  they  be  allowed 
in  every  business?  Banking?  Railroading?  Manufacturing? 
Retailing?  And,  if  a  government  lets  citizens  form  a  company, 
shall  it  permit  them  to  do  as  they  please  or  limit  their  doings  to 
specific  things  and  specific  methods?  The  “corporation  issue” 
was  constantly  coming  up  in  Congress  and  in  state  legislatures. 
After  long  debates  state  legislatures  decided  that  corporations 
could  be  formed  for  almost  every  kind  of  business — railroading, 
banking,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  running  retail  stores.  But 
when  industrial  corporations  grew  in  number  and  got  control 
over  many  branches  of  manufacturing — oil,  lumber,  sugar, 
steel,  and  hemp,  for  example — they  were  charged  with  being 
monopolies  and  raising  prices  to  consumers.  If  many  concerns 
are  engaged  in  the  same  business,  it  was  argued,  they  will  have 
to  compete  and  so  will  cut  prices;  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  few 
corporations  get  control  of  any  line  of  business  they  will  charge 
the  public  high  prices. 

Criticism  of  Railway  Corporations  Becomes  Sharp.  Among 
the  different  kinds  of  corporations,  railway  companies  were  in 
some  respects  peculiar.  Often  they  had  a  monopoly  of  the  carry¬ 
ing  business.  For  example,  only  one  set  of  car  tracks  could  be 
laid  down  in  the  streets  of  a  crowded  city,  and  the  company  that 
|  owned  the  tracks  could  alone  operate  cars  on  its  lines.  Sometimes 
there  was  only  one  railway  between  two  great  cities,  and  in  this 
I  case  the  single  company  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  carrying 
:  passengers  and  freight  between  these  points.  If  allowed  complete 
liberty  any  company  having  such  a  monopoly  could  run  trains 
as  it  liked  and  charge  high  rates  for  its  services.  Owing  to  this 
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state  of  affairs  many  people  insisted  that  railway,  electric  light, 
gas,  and  similar  companies  stood  apart  in  a  class  by  themselves 
and  should  be  subjected  to  special  laws  and  rules,  particularly 
as  to  rates  and  services. 

Railway  companies  had  not  been  operating  very  long  when 
they  were  made  the  targets  of  criticism,  especially  by  farmers 
in  the  West.  They  were  accused  of  charging  too  much  for  carry¬ 
ing  freight  and  passengers.  They  were  accused  of  giving  low 
rates  to  some  shippers  and  fixing  high  rates  for  other  shippers — 
of  “ discriminating”  in  an  unfair  manner.  Where  there  were  two 
or  more  railway  lines  between  two  cities,  they  were  sometimes 
accused  of  making  secret  agreements  among  themselves,  fixing 
rates,  and  “pooling,”  or  combining,  their  profits.  They  were 
also  charged  with  selling  stocks  and  bonds  to  the  public  and  then 
putting  the  money  into  the  pockets  of  “insiders”  instead  of 
using  it  to  build  tracks  and  stations. 

The  Minor  Parties  Take  a  Radical  Position  on  Political  Issues. 
While  Republicans  and  Democrats  gave  special  attention  to  war 
questions  and  the  tariff,  the  minor  parties — Labor  Reformers, 
Greenbackers,  and  Populists — generally  agreed  on  two  things. 
First,  they  charged  the  old  parties  with  greed  and  corruption. 
“The  United  States  Senate,”  declared  the  Greenbackers,  “is 
a  body  composed  largely  of  aristocratic  millionaires  who  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  party  generally  purchased  their  elections  in 
order  to  protect  the  great  monopolies  which  they  represent.” 
In  1888  the  Labor  party  exclaimed:  “We  denounce  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  parties  as  hopelessly  and  shamelessly 
corrupt  and,  by  reason  of  their  affiliation  with  monopolies, 
equally  unworthy  of  the  suffrages  of  those  who  do  not  live  upon 
public  plunder.”  Second,  the  minor  parties  called  for  many 
reforms  in  public  affairs.  Among  the  demands  which  they  put 
forward  from  time  to  time  the  following  were  especially  striking: 
popular  election  of  United  States  Senators,  woman  suffrage, 
the  regulation  of  railway  and  telegraph  rates  by  government 
action,  the  use  of  silver  as  well  as  gold  for  coinage,  the  issue  of 
large  quantities  of  paper  money — greenbacks,  the  abolition  of 
monopolies,  government  control  over  railway  and  industrial 
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corporations,  and  a  heavy  income  tax  “  placing  the  burden  of 
government  on  those  who  can  best  afford  to  pay  instead  of 
laying  it  on  farmers  and  producers.”  Even  the  Prohibitionists, 
who  launched  a  national  party  in  1872  on  the  single  issue  of  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  liquor  traffic,  usually  included  economic  planks  in 
their  platforms. 

Laws  Are  Enacted  to  Meet  Political  Issues 

The  Protective  Tariff  Survives  Changes  in  Rates.  Despite 
hot  debates  on  the  subject  the  principle  of  protection  for  Amer¬ 
ican  industries  was  continued  in  full  force.  On  the  whole  the 
Republicans  stood  squarely  by  the  high  rates  laid  on  foreign  im¬ 
ports  between  1861  and  1865.  Except  for  some  reductions  in  1872, 
which  were  soon  offset  by  increases,  the  customs  duties  stood 
at  about  the  same  level  for  nearly  twenty  years.  When  a  revision 
was  undertaken,  it  was  made  by  the  Republicans.  Confronted 
by  a  huge  surplus  of  revenue  in  the  treasury  in  1883,  they 
modified  the  tariff  a  little  on  the  theory  that  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
formed  by  its  friends  rather  than  by  its  enemies.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  Republicans  also  who  passed  the  McKinley  tariff 
bill  of  1890  which  carried  protection  far  above  all  previous 
levels. 

Although  they  usually  voted  against  Republican  measures, 
Democrats  on  their  part  were  not  all  free  traders  or  even  advo¬ 
cates  of  tariff  for  revenue  only.  In  Cleveland’s  first  administra¬ 
tion  they  did  attack  the  protective  system  in  the  House,  where 
they  had  a  majority,  and  in  this  they  had  the  help  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  The  assault  failed,  for  it  was  blocked  by  the  Republicans 
in  the  Senate.  After  the  sweeping  victory  of  1892  the  Democrats 
in  the  House  again  tried  to  bring  down  the  tariff  by  the  Wilson 
bill  of  1894,  but  they  were  checkmated  by  members  of  their  own 
party  in  the  upper  chamber.  In  the  end  they  agreed  to  a  com¬ 
promise  which  was  more  protectionist  than  free-trade.  The 
Republicans  taunted  them  with  being  “babes  in  the  woods.” 
President  Cleveland  so  disliked  the  bill  that  he  refused  to  sign 
it,  and  merely  allowed  it  to  become  a  law,  on  the  lapse  of  ten 
days,  without  his  approval. 
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The  Paper-Money  Faction  Carries  a  Point.  The  efforts  of 
fanners  to  hold  up  the  prices  of  their  produce  brought  on  a  con¬ 
troversy  that  became  acute  when  Congress  in  1866  passed  a  law 
authorizing  the  treasury  to  withdraw  the  greenbacks  from  circu¬ 
lation  as  fast  as  they  were  collected  in  payment  of  taxes  and 
other  dues.  Immediately  the  paper-money  party  launched  a 
countermovement  and,  after  years  of  agitation,  forced  Congress 
in  1878  to  keep  on  reissuing  legal- tender  notes  as  they  came  in. 
Then  the  friends  of  “easy  money”  rejoiced: 

Thou,  Greenback,  ’tis  of  thee, 

Fair  money  of  the  free, 

Of  thee  we  sing! 

A  Victory  Is  Won  for  “  Hard  Money.”  The  victory,  however, 
had  a  sting  in  it.  When  the  opponents  of  greenbacks  found  that 
they  could  not  stop  this  currency  altogether,  they  got  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  in  1875  placing  paper  money  on  a  specie  basis.  This 
law  provided  that  on  and  after  January  1,  1879,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  must  redeem  in  coin  all  legal-tender  notes  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  proper  office  in  sums  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars. 
When  the  hour  for  the  “resumption  of  specie  payment”  arrived, 
a  large  hoard  of  gold  was  on  hand.  “On  the  appointed  day,” 
wrote  the  assistant  secretary,  “anxiety  reigned  in  the  office  of 
the  Treasury.  Hour  after  hour  passed;  no  news  from  New  York. 
Inquiry  by  wire  showed  that  all  was  quiet.  At  the  close  of  the 
day  this  message  came:  ‘$135,000  of  notes  presented  for  coin — 
$400,000  of  gold  for  notes.’  .  .  .  By  five  o’clock  the  news  was 
all  over  the  land,  and  the  New  York  bankers  were  sipping  their 
tea  in  absolute  safety.” 

Congress  Passes  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  (1878).  In  bringing 
about  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  the  “sound  money” 
advocates  did  not  silence  the  “easy-money”  groups.  On  the 
contrary  the  latter  now  began  to  redouble  their  attempts  to 
force  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  in  large  amounts.  They  were 
not  able  to  pass  an  act  providing  for  the  “free  coinage”  of  all 
silver  offered  by  miners  at  the  legal  ratio  of  sixteen  ounces  of 
silver  to  one  of  gold.  But  advocates  of  free  silver  were  numerous, 
particularly  in  the  Democratic  party.  They  had  a  majority  in 
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the  House  of  Representatives  in  1878,  and  they  succeeded  in 
forcing  through  Congress  the  Bland-Allison  bill  which  ordered 
the  Government  to  buy  a  large  amount  of  silver  every  month 
and  coin  it  into  dollars.  This  action,  however,  did  not  halt  silver 
on  its  downward  course  or  force  it  out  into  circulation  in  large 
quantities.  Thereupon  the  silver  faction  pressed  through  Con¬ 
gress  in  1886  a  bill  which  ordered  the  treasury  to  issue  paper 
certificates  based  on  the  silver  that  was  piling  up  in  its  vaults. 
Still  silver  kept  falling  in  price  as  measured  against  gold.  Then 
the  advocates  of  more  money  declared  that  the  Government 
simply  must  adopt  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  sixteen  to  one. 

Another  Silver  Purchase  Act  Is  Carried  (1890).  For  a  time 
Republican  leaders,  particularly  from  the  East,  staved  off  such 
extreme  action.  In  1890  Congress  passed  the  Sherman  Act 
which  provided  for  more  purchases  of  silver  and  for  the  issue  of 
notes  redeemable  in  gold  or  silver  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury.  In  vague  words  they  said  that  it  was 
“the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  two 
metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio 
or  such  other  ratio  as  may  be  provided  by  law.”  For  a  while 
silver  rose.  Then  it  turned  once  more  on  its  downward  course. 

In  the  meantime  the  treasury  was  in  trouble.  To  maintain  a 
gold  reserve  in  its  vaults,  President  Cleveland  sold  government 
bonds.  Then  he  found  that,  as  soon  as  the  gold  was  brought 
into  the  treasury,  paper  notes  were  presented  for  redemption 
and  the  gold  was  quickly  carried  out  again.  Seeing  no  other  way 
to  end  the  vicious  circle  thus  created,  he  urged  Congress  to 
repeal  the  Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act.  While  many  of  the 
Democrats  rejected  the  proposal  as  “treason  to  the  party,”  a 
group  of  Republicans  came  to  his  rescue  in  1893  and  Congress 
struck  from  the  law  its  principal  sections.  Defeated  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  silver  faction  now  made  ready  to  submit  the  silver 
question  to  the  voters  in  the  next  presidential  campaign. 

State  Governments  Begin  to  Regulate  Railway  Rates.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  idea  spread  around  that  the  rates  of  each 
railway  for  carrying  freight  and  passengers  should  be  regulated 
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or  fixed  by  act  of  government — state  or  federal.  Like  the  call 
for  free  silver,  the  demand  for  government  regulation  of  railway 
rates  came  mainly  from  the  Middle  West.  There  farmers  got 
control  in  state  legislatures,  in  the  early  seventies,  particularly 
in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  and  enacted  drastic  laws  fixing 
the  maximum  charges  which  companies  could  make  for  carrying 
freight  and  passengers.  Nevertheless  the  range  of  such  laws  was 
limited  because  the  state  could  not  fix  the  rates  for  transporting 
goods  and  passengers  beyond  its  own  borders.  Control  over 
interstate  commerce,  under  the  Constitution,  belonged  to  Con¬ 
gress. 

Congress  Starts  Regulating  Interstate  Railways.  Taking  the 
next  step,  farmers  and  businessmen  began  to  demand  federal 
regulation  of  interstate  railway  lines.  By  1887  the  pressure 
became  so  heavy  that  Congress  passed  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act  forbidding  several  specific  abuses  on  the  part  of  rail¬ 
ways,  such  as  making  lower  rates  for  one  shipper  than  another. 
At  the  same  time  it  created  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  to  enforce  the  new  rules.  Though  an  important  beginning 
this  Act  did  not  settle  the  question  of  rate-fixing  or  remove  the 
railway  question  from  politics. 

Laws  Are  Enacted  against  Trusts.  As  in  the  case  of  the  rail¬ 
ways,  attacks  upon  industrial  trusts  were  first  made  in  the 
states.  Legislatures  enacted  laws  that  forbade  individuals  and 
trusts  to  form  monopolies  or  conspire  to  raise  prices.  Repub¬ 
licans  and  Democrats  united  in  voting  for  measures  of  this  kind. 
From  state  capitals  plans  for  curbing  the  trusts  were  soon  carried 
to  Washington.  One  Republican  leader,  Blaine,  said  that  “trusts 
were  largely  a  private  affair  with  which  neither  the  President 
nor  any  private  citizen  had  any  particular  right  to  interfere”; 
but  a  Republican  Congress  enacted  in  1890  the  first  federal 
measure  against  great  business  concerns- — the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act.  This  law  declared  illegal  “every  contract,  combina¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  states  or  with  foreign 
nations.” 

Whether  the  Sherman  law  was  aimed  at  all  combinations  or 
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merely  those  which  placed  an  “unreasonable  restraint”  on  trade 
was  not  clear.  Whatever  its  purpose,  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act  had  little  or  no  effect  on  existing  trusts  or  on  the  formation 
of  new  combinations.  It  was  practically  unenforced  by  Harrison 
and  Cleveland  in  spite  of  the  constant  call  for  action  against 
monopolies. 

An  Attempt  to  “  Tax  the  Rich  ”  Is  Blocked.  The  demand  of 
the  Populists  and  other  radicals  for  taxes  on  the  incomes  of  the 
rich  seemed  to  bear  fruit  in  1894.  In  that  year  the  Democrats 
were  trying  to  cut  down  the  tariff  rates  on  imports.  Such  a  step, 
they  knew,  would  reduce  the  revenue  from  customs  duties  and 
make  necessary  a  new  source  of  income  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  tariff  reformers 
and  radicals  now  coupled  with  lower  tariff  duties  a  tax  on  the 
income  of  every  person  having  more  than  $4,000  a  year.  Most 
of  the  great  industries,  they  argued,  were  in  the  East;  the  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  taxed  consumers  for  the  benefit  of  Eastern  manu¬ 
facturers;  in  fact  it  levied  a  tribute  upon  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  As  an  offset  they  therefore  urged  the  Federal  Government 
to  lay  a  tax  on  large  incomes,  that  is,  in  effect,  principally  on  the 
rich  people  of  the  East  who  got  most  of  the  benefit  of  protective 
tariffs.  “We  propose,”  said  one  of  them,  “to  place  a  part  of  the 
burden  upon  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country  instead  of 
placing  it  all  upon  the  consumption  of  the  people.”  In  this 
spirit  Congress,  when  it  passed  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  in  1894, 

!  put  a  tax  upon  all  incomes  of  $4,000  a  year  or  more. 

But  the  Democrats  were  not  united  on  this  action.  Senator 
;  Hill  of  New  York  turned  fiercely  upon  his  party  colleagues, 
exclaiming:  “The  professors  with  their  books,  the  socialists  with 
their  schemes,  the  anarchists  with  their  bombs  are  all  instructing 
the  people  in  the  .  .  .  principles  of  taxation.”  Eastern  Repub¬ 
licans  were  also  vigorous  in  attacking  the  tax.  However,  all  this 
j  criticism  was  in  vain.  The  next  year  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
!  United  States  declared  the  income  tax  law  in  general  null  and 
j  void.  A  majority  of  the  judges  held  that  such  a  tax  was  a  direct 
tax  laid  on  incomes  wherever  found  and  not  apportioned  among 
the  states  according  to  population  as  the  Constitution  required. 
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The  fact  that  four  of  the  nine  judges  dissented  from  this  decision 
reflected  the  divided  state  of  public  opinion. 

Republicans  Are  Victorious  in  a  Great  Contest  over 
Issues  in  1896 

The  Panic  of  1893  Stirs  Deep  Unrest  in  the  Country.  In  1896 
all  the  issues  that  had  long  been  debated  were  brought  together 
in  a  great  contest  between  Republicans  and  Democrats.  At  this 
time  the  nation  was  still  in  the  throes  of  a  frightful  business  panic 
which  had  begun  three  years  before.  Banks,  business  concerns, 
and  railways  by  the  hundreds  had  gone  into  bankruptcy.  Many 
factories  were  closed;  idle  workers  thronged  the  streets  looking 
for  employment;  and  labor  disputes  broke  out  in  manufacturing 
districts.  In  1894  a  strike  at  the  Pullman  car  works  in  Chicago 
widened  to  the  railways,  tying  up  big  trunk  lines  and  involving 
disorders.  Against  the  protests  of  the  governor  of  Illinois,  John  P. 
Altgeld,  federal  troops  were  sent  to  the  scene  of  action  by 
President  Cleveland.  Supplementing  this  executive  action,  the 
United  States  district  court  at  Chicago  issued  an  injunction,  or 
order,  forbidding  the  president  of  the  railway  union,  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  or  his  assistants  to  interfere  with  the  carriage  of  the  mails 
or  with  interstate  commerce  in  any  form.  For  refusing  to  obey 
the  order,  Debs  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  and  at  last  the 
strike  was  broken,  leaving  sullen  feelings  in  its  wake. 

Conservatives  Become  Anxious.  Conservative  men  in  both 
parties  looked  upon  the  rise  of  Populism  and  the  spread  of  la¬ 
bor  disputes  as  signs  of  a  revolutionary  spirit — indeed  as  a  dan¬ 
ger  to  American  institutions  and  ideals.  “The  income  tax  law 
of  1894,”  exclaimed  the  distinguished  New  York  advocate, 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  in  his  high-tempered  speech  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  “is  communistic  in  its  purposes  and  tendencies 
and  is  defended  here  upon  principles  as  communistic,  socialistic — 
what  shall  I  call  them — populistic  as  ever  have  been  addressed 
to  any  political  assembly  in  the  world.”  Mr.  Justice  Field  in  the 
name  of  the  Court  replied:  “The  present  assault  upon  capital 
is  but  the  beginning.  It  will  be  but  the  stepping  stone  to  others 
larger  and  more  sweeping  till  our  political  conditions  will  become  j 
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a  war  of  the  poor  against  the  rich.”  As  for  the  free  coinage  of 
silver,  conservatives  were  almost  unanimous  in  calling  it  sheer 
robbery;  an  effort  of  the  debtors  to  pay  their  debts  with  money 
worth  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar;  a  challenge  to  law,  order,  and  honor. 


From  “ Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper” 


Scene  on  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  Panic  of  1893 

Republicans  Favor  the  Gold  Standard.  It  was  among  the 
Republicans  that  such  opinions  were  most  generally  held.  They 
were  prepared  to  face  Populists  in  an  almost  solid  phalanx  while 
the  Democrats  were  divided  among  themselves.  When  their 
national  convention  assembled  in  1896,  the  position  of  the 
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Republicans  was  soon  made  clear:  a  declaration  against  the 
adoption  of  free  silver  by  the  United  States  alone  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  eight  to  one.  The  party,  to  use  the  language  of 
one  of  its  leaders,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  stood  entrenched  against 
“not  only  that  organized  failure,  the  Democratic  party,  but  all 
the  wandering  forces  of  political  chaos  and  social  disorder.” 
Yet  the  truth  is  that  William  McKinley,  whom  the  Republicans 
nominated  for  President,  had  voted  in  Congress  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  was  widely  known  as  a  bimetallist,  and  was 
only  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  approve  the  flat  endorsement 
of  the  gold  standard  made  by  his  party.  Having  accepted  it, 
however,  he  became  its  valiant  champion  although  his  prime 
interest  was  in  the  protective  tariff.  Nothing  was  worse,  he  said, 
than  attempts  “to  array  class  against  class,  'the  classes  against 
the  masses,’  section  against  section,  labor  against  capital,  'the 
poor  against  the  rich,’  or  interest  against  interest.”  The  whole 
program  of  Populism  he  called  a  “sudden,  dangerous,  and 
revolutionary  assault  upon  law  and  order.” 

The  Democrats  Hold  a  Stormy  Convention  at  Chicago.  If  the 
Republicans  were  furious,  so  were  the  Democrats.  From  the 
opening  prayer  in  their  convention  at  Chicago  to  the  last  motion 
before  the  house,  every  act,  every  speech,  every  scene,  every 
resolution  displayed  deep  passion.  Departing  from  long  party 
custom,  they  voted  down  with  scorn  a  proposal  to  praise  the 
Democratic  President,  Cleveland.  When  the  platform,  with 
its  radical  planks  endorsing  free  silver  and  the  income  tax,  was 
laid  before  the  convention,  emotions  ran  riot.  Senator  Hill, 
trembling  with  wrath,  protested  against  principles  that  must 
drive  out  of  the  party  men  who  had  grown  gray  in  its  service; 
against  “unusual,  unwise,  and  revolutionary  steps.”  Senator 
Vilas,  of  Wisconsin,  insisted  that  there  was  no  difference  in 
principle  between  the  free  coinage  of  silver — “the  confiscation 
of  one-half  of  the  credits  of  the  nation  for  the  benefit  of  debt¬ 
ors”  and  communism  itself — “a  universal  distribution  of  prop¬ 
erty.” 

William  Jennings  Bryan  Captures  the  Democratic  Party.  The 

champions  of  free  silver  replied  in  equally  militant  tones.  They 
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accused  the  gold  advocates  of  being  the  aggressors  who  had 
assailed  the  labor  and  the  homes  of  the  people.  William  Jennings 
Bryan  of  Nebraska  voiced  their  views  in  an  oration  that  brought 
shouts  of  applause  from  the  excited  delegates.  He  declared  that 
their  cause  “was  as  holy  as  the  cause  of  liberty — the  cause  of 
humanity.”  He  exclaimed  that  the  contest  was  between  the 
idle  holders  of  idle  capital  and  the  toiling  millions.  Then  he 
named  those  for  whom  he  spoke — the  wage  earner,  the  country 
lawyer,  the  small  merchant,  the  farmer,  and  the  miner.  “The 
man  who  is  employed  for  wages  is  as  much  a  businessman  as  his 
employer.  The  attorney  in  a  country  town  is  as  much  a  business¬ 
man  as  a  corporation  counsel 
in  a  great  metropolis.  The  mer¬ 
chant  at  the  crossroads  store 
is  as  much  a  businessman  as 
the  merchant  of  New  York. 

The  farmer  .  .  .  is  as  much  a 
businessman  as  the  man  who 
goes  upon  the  board  of  trade 
and  bets  upon  the  price  of 
grain.  The  miners  who  go  a 
thousand  feet  into  the  earth 
or  climb  two  thousand  feet 
upon  the  cliffs  ...  are  as 
much  businessmen  as  the  few 
financial  magnates  who  in  a 
back  room  corner  the  money  of  the  world.  ...  It  is  for  these 
that  we  speak.  We  do  not  come  as  aggressors.  Ours  is  not  a  war 
of  conquest.  We  are  fighting  in  defense  of  our  homes,  our  families, 
and  our  posterity.  We  have  petitioned  and  our  petitions  have 
been  scorned.  We  have  entreated  and  our  entreaties  have  been 
disregarded.  We  have  begged  and  they  have  mocked  when 
our  calamity  came.  We  beg  no  longer;  we  entreat  no  more;  we 
petition  no  more.  We  defy  them.  .  .  .  We  shall  answer  their 
demands  for  a  gold  standard  by  saying  to  them:  ‘You  shall  not 
press  upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns.  You  shall  not 
crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross  of  gold.’” 


From  Underwood  &  Underwood 


William  Jennings  Bryan 
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Bryan  Is  Nominated.  Never  in  the  history  of  national  conven¬ 
tions  had  an  orator  more  completely  swayed  a  multitude.  After 
cheering  Bryan  until  they  could  cheer  no  more,  his  supporters 
tore  the  standards  from  the  floor  and  gathered  around  the 
Nebraska  delegation.  The  platform  as  reported  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  two  to  one  and  the  young  orator  from  the  West, 
hailed  as  America’s  champion  of  the  common  people,  was  nom¬ 
inated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President.  Delegates 
from  the  South  and  West  were  victorious  over  the  East. 

The  Democrats  Issue  a  Radical  Platform.  The  platform  on 
which  Bryan  stood,  unlike  most  party  documents,  was  a  clear- 
cut  manifesto.  It  denounced  the  practice  of  allowing  national 
banks  to  issue  notes  intended  to  circulate  as  money.  It  declared 
^that  tariff  duties  should  be  laid  only  “for  the  purpose  of  rev¬ 
enue.”  v  It  demanded  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
sixteen  to  one.  An  endorsement  of  the  income  tax  came  next  on 
the  program.  Moreover  the  platform  alleged  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  income-tax  law  of  1894  was  “in  strict  pursuance  of  the 
uniform  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years.”  As  if  recalling  the  position  of  the  Republicans  on  the 
Dred  Scott  case  forty  years  before,  it  hinted  that  the  decision 
which  annulled  the  law  might  be  reversed  by  the  same  Court, 
“as  it  may  hereafter  be  constituted.” 

The  appeal  to  labor  voiced  by  Bryan  in  his  “crown  of  thorns” 
speech  was  reinforced  in  the  platform.  “As  labor  creates  the 
wealth  of  the  country,”  ran  one  plank,  “we  demand  the  passage 
of  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  it  in  all  its  rights.” 
Referring  to  the  Pullman  strike  of  1894,  the  platform  condemned 
“arbitrary  interference  by  federal  authorities  in  local  affairs” 
and  called  it  “a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  a  crime  against  free  institutions.”  It  likewise  struck  at 
“government  by  injunction  as  a  new  and  highly  dangerous  form 
of  oppression  by  which  federal  judges,  in  contempt  of  the  laws 
of  states  and  rights  of  citizens,  become  at  once  legislators, 
judges,  and  executioners.”  The  remedy  offered  was  a  federal 
law  assuring  trial  by  jury  to  persons  arrested  for  disobeying  the 
orders  of  federal  judges  in  labor  disputes — contempt  of  court. 
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Having  made  this  declaration  of  faith,  the  Democrats,  with 
Bryan  at  the  head,  raised  their  standard  and  marched  into  the 
political  arena. 

A  Heated  Campaign  Is  Waged.  The  campaign  which  followed 
outdid  in  speeches,  fireworks,  and  bitterness  of  tone  all  previous 
presidential  conflicts,  not  excepting  the  fateful  struggle  of  i860. 
Huge  sums  of  money  were  collected  by  both  parties.  Railway, 
banking,  and  other  corporations  gave  generously  to  the  Repub¬ 
licans;  the  silver  miners,  less  lavishly  but  with  the  same  anxiety, 
supported  the  Democrats.  The  nation  was  flooded  with  pam¬ 
phlets,  posters,  and  handbills.  Every  public  forum,  from  the 
great  halls  of  the  cities  to  the  “red  schoolhouses ”  in  the  country, 
was  occupied. 

Bryan  took  the  stump  himself,  visiting  all  parts  of  the  land  in 
special  trains  and  addressing  literally  millions  of  people  in  the 
open  air.  But  McKinley  adhered  to  the  older  and  more  formal 
plan.  He  received  delegations  at  his  home  in  Canton,  Ohio,  and 
spoke  on  the  issues  of  the  campaign  from  his  front  porch,  while  an 
army  of  lesser  orators  in  his  party  took  up  the  task  of  talking  to 
the  crowds  in  their  home  towns.  Parades  and  monster  mass 
meetings  filled  the  air  with  politics.  Manufacturers  posted 
notices  that  they  would  close  their  doors  if  the  Democrats  won 
the  election.  Men  were  dismissed  from  public  and  private  places 
on  account  of  their  political  views,  one  eminent  college  president 
being  forced  to  resign  because  he  favored  free  silver. 

The  Republicans  Win.  At  the  election  McKinley  received  271 
of  the  477  electoral  votes,  and  7,111,000  popular  votes  as  against 
Bryan’s  6,509,000.  The  Republicans  also  won  a  safe  majority  of 
the  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  carried  the  Senate 
by  a  narrow  margin.  Thus  they  got  control  over  the  Federal 
Government,  which  they  were  to  hold  for  fourteen  years.  A 
great  issue  had  been  argued  to  a  finish,  it  appeared,  and  the 
party  of  “sound”  finance  and  protective  tariffs  set  out  upon  its 
course  with  confidence. 

Republicans  Raise  the  Tariff  and  Fix  the  Gold  Standard.  In 

time  the  Republicans  fulfilled  their  campaign  pledges.  In  his 
first  inaugural  address  President  McKinley  placed  the  tariff, 
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rather  than  the  money  question,  in  the  forefront.  As  the  Repub¬ 
licans  had  only  forty-six  of  the  ninety  Senators,  and  at  least  four 
of  them  were  known  advocates  of  free  silver,  the  President  was 
wise  in  selecting  the  tariff  for  the  first  congressional  debate. 
Congress  gave  heed  to  the  warning.  Under  the  direction  of 
Nelson  P.  Dingley,  whose  name  was  given  to  the  bill,  a  tariff 
measure  levying  the  highest  rates  yet  laid  in  the  history  of  the 
country  was  carried  through  Congress.  Duties  on  sugar,  tin, 
steel,  lumber,  hemp,  and  in  fact  all  of  the  prime  commodities 
handled  by  corporations  and  trusts  were  materially  raised  and 
the  protective  principle  thoroughly  entrenched. 

By  1900  the  Republicans  had  gained  new  members  in  Congress 
and  put  through  “the  gold  standard  act.”  This  law  made  gold 
the  standard  money  of  the  United  States,  and  fixed  the  content  of 
the  gold  dollar  at  25.8  grains  of  gold  nine  tenths  pure.  The  dollar 
containing  the  given  amount  of  gold  was  made  the  unit  of  cur¬ 
rency  value;  the  treasury  was  ordered  to  redeem  all  paper  notes 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  gold,  subject  to  certain  minor 
exceptions.  At  the  same  time  arrangements  were  made  for  extend¬ 
ing  national  banks  to  smaller  towns  and  encouraging  their  growth. 

An  Era  of  Prosperity  Opens.  The  years  that  followed  the 
enactment  of  the  Dingley  law  were,  whatever  the  cause,  the  most 
prosperous  the  country  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  time.  Industries 
of  every  kind  were  soon  running  full  blast;  labor  was  employed; 
foreign  commerce  flourished  as  never  before.  While  business  was 
increasing,  new  and  bigger  companies  were  being  formed.  In 
1899  the  smelters  formed  a  trust  with  a  capital  of  $65,000,000, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  Copper  Trust  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey  with  a  par  value  capital  fixed  shortly 
afterward  at  $175,000,000.  A  year  later  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  of  New  Jersey,  started  with  a  capital  of 
$90,000,000  and  adopted  the  policy  of  issuing  to  its  stockholders 
no  public  statement  about  its  earnings.  Before  another  twelve- 
month  had  passed  the  country  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
famous  Morgan  banking  house  of  New  York  had  created  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  with  a  capital  of  more  than  a 
billion  dollars. 
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Through  connections  with  these  huge  undertakings  the  great 
leaders  in  finance  were  welded  into  a  single  group.  To  use  the 
language  of  an  authority:  “They  are  all  allied  and  intertwined 
by  their  various  mutual  interests.  For  instance,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  interests  are  on  the  one  hand  allied  with  the  Vander¬ 
bilts  and  on  the  other  with  the  Rockefellers.  The  Vanderbilts 
are  closely  allied  with  the  Morgan  group.  .  .  .  Viewed  as  a  whole 
we  find  the  dominating  influences  in  the  trusts  to  be  made  up  of  a 
network  of  large  and  small  capitalists,  many  allied  to  one  another 
by  ties  of  more  or  less  importance  but  all  being  appendages  to  or 
parts  of  the  greater  groups  which  are  themselves  dependent  on 
and  allied  with  the  two  mammoth  Rockefeller  and  Morgan 
groups.  These  two  mammoth  groups  jointly  .  .  .  constitute  the 
heart  of  the  business  and  commercial  life  of  the  nation.”  Such 
was  the  picture  of  triumphant  business  enterprise  drawn  by 
a  financier  within  a  few  years  after  the  memorable  campaign 
of  1896. 

America  had  become  one  of  the  chief  workshops  of  the  world. 
The  capital  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  alone  was 
more  than  ten  times  the  total  national  debt  of  Hamilton’s  day 
which  the  apostles  of  despair  had  said  the  people  could  never  pay. 
Having  filled  domestic  markets  to  overflowing,  American  industry 
I  was  looking  abroad  for  larger  outlets  for  its  goods.  Moreover 
since  American  businessmen  and  bankers  were  closely  united  in 
-  great  trusts,  they  were  well  prepared  to  meet  foreign  competitors 
in  the  rivalry  over  the  trade  of  five  continents  and  seven  seas. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  Why  were  the  Republicans  especially  strong  immediately  after 
|  1865? 

2.  Trace  the  recovery  of  the  Democratic  party. 

3.  Sketch  the  growth  of  minor  parties. 

4.  Make  a  chart  showing  the  result  of  each  presidential  election 
li  between  1868  and  1900. 

5.  Describe  the  contested  election  of  1876. 

6.  What  use  did  politicians  make  of  war  passions? 

7.  Discuss  the  new  phases  of  tariff,  banking,  and  currency  issues. 
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8.  Why  did  farmers  demand  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  money? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  “gold  standard”? 

10.  Describe  the  political  abuses  of  the  time  under  consideration. 

11.  On  what  grounds  were  corporations  and  railways  criticized? 

12.  Outline  the  contest  between  paper-money  advocates  and  gold 
advocates. 

13.  What  was  meant  by  the  free  coinage  of  silver?  By  silver  pur¬ 
chase? 

14.  Trace  the  beginnings  of  railway  regulation. 

15.  Give  the  terms  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 

16.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  income-tax  law  of  1894?  How  did 
it  turn  out? 

17.  How  did  the  panic  affect  industry  and  agriculture? 

18.  State  the  Republican  position  in  1896. 

19.  Give  the  chief  features  of  the  Democratic  program  of  that  year. 

20.  What  were  the  leading  measures  adopted  by  the  Republicans 
after  their  victory  in  1896? 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  Federalist  and  Whig  policies  were  continued  by  the  Republican 
party.  (2)  “  Unfair  practices  ”  of  corporations  and  railways.  (3)  Cor¬ 
porations  and  trusts  limit  competition.  (4)  Railways  occupy  a  special 
position  as  utilities  affected  with  public  interest.  (5)  There  are  spe¬ 
cial  grounds  for  regulating  public  utilities.  (6)  Inflation  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  tends  to  raise  prices.  (7)  High  prices  benefit  farmers  who  are 
in  debt.  (8)  Anti-trust  laws  as  a  means  of  forcing  competition. 
(9)  An  income  tax  is  based  on  ability  to  pay.  (10)  William  Jennings 
Bryan  adopted  “Populist”  doctrines.  (11)  The  names  which  politi¬ 
cal  liberals  and  conservatives  apply  to  their  adversaries  have  not 
changed  materially  since  1896. 
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MERICAN  INTEREST  IN 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
BECOMES  WORLD-WIDE 


Courtesy  of  Pan  American  Airways  System 

A  Clipper  Ship  of  the  Sea  and  a  Clipper  Ship  of  the  Sky  Meet  in  the 
West  Indies. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


AMERICA  IS  INVOLVED  IN  THE  COMPETITION  OF 
WORLD  POWERS  OVER  TRADE  AND  TERRITORY 

The  United  States  Upholds  Pan-American  Independence 
against  European  Governments 

Domestic  Development  Affects  Foreign  Policy.  For  nearly 

fifty  years — from  about  1840  to  1890 — the  American  people  were 
largely  engrossed  in  domestic  affairs.  They  were  long  occupied 
with  the  slavery  question,  the  war,  and  the  many  problems  of 
reconstruction  arising  out  of  that  conflict.  Great  energies  were 
devoted  to  the  development  of  the  Far  West,  the  building  of 
factories,  and  the  rearing  of  cities.  In  other  words  their  attention 
was  mainly  centered  on  enterprises  at  home,  on  this  continent. 
Yet  at  no  time  were  foreign  trade  and  foreign  affairs  lost  to 
sight.  On  the  coast  merchants  and  shippers,  as  always,  looked 
out  upon  the  seas  and  sought  opportunities  to  buy,  sell,  and 
transport  goods  abroad.  Indeed  in  the  forties  and  fifties  mer¬ 
chants  and  naval  officers  had  urged  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  open  Japan  and  China  to  American  commerce 
and  otherwise  promote  business  in  the  Far  East.  Later,  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers,  besides  supplying  the  home  market,  sought 
outlets  for  their  goods  in  foreign  countries.  Political  and  business 
leaders  now  said  that  the  nation  was  ready  for  more  expansion  in 
commerce  and  territory. 

French  Interference  in  Mexico  Is  Blocked.  While  Americans 
were  absorbed  in  their  own  war  testing  the  strength  of  the  Union, 
Napoleon  in,  Emperor  of  France,  made  an  attack  on  Mexico. 
His  purpose  was  to  bring  Mexico  under  his  influence  and  check 
the  power  of  the  United  States.  The  excuse  for  this  attack  was 
the  failure  of  the  Mexican  government  to  pay  debts  due  to 
French,  British,  and  Spanish  subjects.  In  concert  with  Mexican 
monarchists  Napoleon  made  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  of 
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Austria,  Emperor  of  Mexico  in  1864  and  used  French  troops  to 
keep  his  puppet  on  the  throne.  Against  this  invasion  of  the 
western  hemisphere  the  Government  of  the  United  States  pro¬ 
tested  at  once,  but  without  avail,  until  at  the  close  of  its  own  civil 
conflict  it  was  able  to  send  General  Sheridan  to  the  Mexican 
border  with  a  large  armed  force.  Then  the  Secretary  of  State, 
William  H.  Seward,  succeeded  in  inducing  Napoleon  to  with¬ 
draw  his  troops  from  the  American  continent.  Without  the  back¬ 
ing  of  French  arms  the  sham  empire  in  Mexico  collapsed.  Max¬ 
imilian  was  executed  by  a  Mexican  firing  squad;  and  his  wife, 
Carlotta,  then  in  Europe  seeking  aid,  became  insane  from  the 
horror  of  the  tragedy.  In  a  few  more  years  Napoleon  was  himself 
overthrown,  and  his  dreams  of  French  mastery  in  America  came 
to  an  end. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  Applied  to  Great  Britain  (1895). 

Nearly  thirty  years  passed  before  another  serious  dispute  arose 
over  European  intervention  in  Latin-American  affairs.  This 
time  the  United  States  clashed  with  Great  Britain.  Grover 
Cleveland  was  President,  and  Venezuela  was  in  the  center  of 
the  fray.  As  the  owner  of  British  Guiana,  Great  Britain  had 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Venezuela  over  the  western 
boundary  line,  and  Venezuela  appealed  to  the  United  States  for 
support.  President  Cleveland  then  looked  into  the  matter.  When 
he  found  that  the  British  government  stood  fast  on  its  claims,  he 
instructed  his  Secretary  of  State,  Richard  T.  Olney,  to  write  a 
note  to  London  asking  for  an  arbitration  of  the  points  at  issue. 
In  his  note  Olney  warned  Great  Britain  in  effect  that,  under  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  no  European  country  could  annex  more 
territory  in  this  hemisphere  and  the  United  States  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  prevent  any  such  action.  “The  United  States,”  said  the 
Secretary,  “is  practically  sovereign  on  this  continent  and  its  fiat 
is  law  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  confines  its  interposition.” 

Great  Britain  Resents  American  Action.  To  this  sharp  note 
from  Washington  the  British  government  made  a  tart  reply. 
It  denied  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  binding  rule  in  interna¬ 
tional  law.  It  asserted  that  the  dispute  with  Venezuela  was  a 
matter  of  interest  merely  to  the  two  parties  engaged  in  the  quar- 
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rel.  “The  disputed  frontier  of  Venezuela,”  ran  the  British  note, 
“has  nothing  to  do  with  any  question  of  the  colonization  by  a 
European  power  of  any  portion  of  America.  ...  It  is  simply 
[a  question  of]  the  determination  of  the  frontier  of  a  British 
possession  which  belonged  to  the  Throne  of  England  long  before 
the  Republic  of  Venezuela  came  into  existence.”  In  short,  the 
British  government  said  that  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate  and 
that  the  affair  was  “no  apparent  concern”  of  the  United  States. 

President  Cleveland  Prepares  to  Enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Thereupon  President  Cleveland  made  two  startling  proposals.  He 
asked  Congress  to  create  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  what  was  the  true  boundary  between  Venezuela  and  British 
Guiana.  He  also  announced  to  the  world  that  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  this  country  “to  resist  by  every  means  in  its  power”  the  effort 
of  Great  Britain  to  take  over  and  govern  “any  territory  which, 
after  investigation,  we  have  determined  of  right  belongs  to  Vene¬ 
zuela.”  Cleveland  was  fully  aware  that  this  was  a  serious  threat, 
but  he  declared  that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing  and  hinted 
that  war,  much  as  it  was  to  be  deplored,  might  be  the  upshot. 

The  Dispute  Is  Settled  by  Arbitration.  When  Cleveland’s 
message  was  published,  newspapers  in  both  countries  spoke  of 
war  as  bound  to  come.  Congress  voted  money  to  pay  for  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  disputed  boundary  and  created  a  commission  of 
learned  men  to  carry  on  the  investigation.  But  war  did  not  come. 
Deaf  to  the  clamor  of  the  militant  section  of  the  London  press, 
the  British  government  now  expressed  regrets,  courteously 
assisted  the  American  boundary  commission  in  its  search  for 
evidence,  and  finally  agreed  to  arbitrate  the  entire  case  after 
all.  A  court  of  arbitration  was  duly  set  up;  it  heard  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  and  then  decided  that  Great  Britain  was  on  the 
whole  right  in  its  territorial  claims  against  Venezuela.  Once  more 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  an  international  dispute  had  been  found. 
At  the  same  time  new  force  was  given  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Territories  Are  Added  to  the  United  States 

Alaska  Is  Purchased.  Besides  working  hard  to  keep  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  III  out  of  Mexico,  Secretary  Seward  started  out 
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to  realize  his  old  dream  of  American  expansion  in  the  Pacific. 
His  first  step  was  to  open  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
from  Russia.  Finally  by  a  treaty  signed  on  March  30,  1867,  the 
deed  was  accomplished,  bringing  to  the  United  States  a  domain 
of  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  square  miles — a  territory  twice  as 
large  as  Texas  and  nearly  three  fourths  the  size  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  But  the  cry  went  up  that  he  had  merely  bought  an 
“iceberg”  and  the  House  of  Representatives  was  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  vote  the  $7,200,000  to  pay  for  Alaska.  Subsequently 
Alaska  became  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  United  States  for  its 
rich  natural  resources,  chiefly  metals  and  fisheries,  and  exported 
to  the  mainland  huge  quantities  of  gold,  copper,  and  salmon. 
Alaska  was  granted  a  territorial  form  of  government  (see  below 
under  Hawaii,  p.  655)  in  1912. 

Attempts  Are  Made  to  Acquire  Territory  in  the  Caribbean. 

Having  won  this  diplomatic  triumph,  Seward  turned  to  another 
plan  for  expansion.  He  negotiated  with  Denmark  a  treaty  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Islands  of  St.  John  and  St.  Thomas  in  the  West 
Indies,  strategic  points  in  the  Caribbean  for  naval  power.  But 
the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  proposal.  Not  at  all  discouraged 
by  Seward’s  failure  in  this  case,  President  Grant  assumed  leader¬ 
ship  himself  and  tried  his  best  to  get  hold  of  Santo  Domingo.  He 
found  that  little  republic  torn  by  revolutionary  troubles  and 
sent  over  an  agent  to  look  into  its  affairs.  By  quiet  tactics  the 
American  agent  induced  the  president  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  1869, 
to  sell  his  country  to  the  United  States.  Immediately  Grant  sent 
the  treaty  of  sale  to  the  Senate  with  his  hearty  approval,  only  to 
have  it  rejected.  Confident  nevertheless  that  his  policy  was  cor¬ 
rect,  Grant  continued  to  advise  Americans  to  acquire  Santo 
Domingo.  In  his  last  message  to  Congress  he  referred  to  the 
matter  again,  saying  that  time  had  only  proved  the  wisdom  of  his 
early  project  for  annexation. 

Samoa  Is  Annexed.  If  the  Senate  had  its  doubts  at  first  about 
the  policy  of  acquiring  naval  bases  in  foreign  waters,  the  same 
could  not  be  said  of  the  State  Department  and  naval  officers.  In 
1872  Commander  Meade,  of  the  United  States  navy,  while 
cruising  around  in  the  Pacific,  visited  Tutuila,  one  of  the  Samoan 
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Islands,  far  south  of  the  equator  and  nearer  to  Australia  than  to 
California.  Pleased  with  the  spot,  he  made  an  agreement  with  a 
local  chieftain,  providing  among  other  things  that  the  United 
States  could  use  the  harbor  of  Pago  Pago  as  a  naval  port.  This 
contract  was  changed  six  years  later  into  a  formal  treaty  which  the 
Senate  was  persuaded  to  ratify. 

Such  enterprise  could  not  escape  the  vigilant  eyes  of  England 
and  Germany,  both  mindful  of  the  course  of  the  sea  power  in 
history.  The  German  emperor,  taking  advantage  of  a  row 
between  his  consul  in  Samoa  and  a  native  king,  announced  that 
he  had  an  interest  in  the  islands.  Aware  of  the  dangers  arising 
from  German  outposts  in  the  southern  seas  so  near  to  Australia, 
England  also  put  in  its  claim.  So  it  happened  that  the  three 
countries  sent  battleships  to  Samoan  waters,  threatening  a 
triangular  naval  war.  A  terrible  storm,  however,  destroyed  most 
of  the  ships  and  suggested  a  compromise. 

At  all  events  they  arranged  in  1889  for  a  three-cornered  control 
over  the  islands.  But  the  scheme  did  not  work  out  well,  owing  to 
continual  wrangling  among  the  powers,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  it  was  given  up.  England  withdrew  altogether,  leaving 
Germany  all  the  islands  except  Tutuila  and  certain  minor  points 
which  were  ceded  outright  to  the  United  States.  Out  of  this 
adventure  the  American  navy  got  a  harbor  in  the  distant  Pacific. 

Hawaii  Becomes  an  American  Territory.  While  the  Samoan 
controversy  was  going  on,  the  question  of  annexing  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  came  up  for  discussion.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
American  missionaries  had  been  converting  the  natives  of  Hawaii 
(then  known  as  the  Sandwich  Islands)  to  the  Christian  faith  and 
energetic  American  businessmen  had  been  developing  sugar 
plantations  on  the  fertile  soil  of  the  islands.  The  American  people 
at  large  knew  very  little  about  Hawaii  until  1893,  when  a  revo¬ 
lution,  headed  by  Americans,  broke  out  in  Honolulu,  ending 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  native  monarchy  and  the  retirement  of 
Queen  Liliuokalani  to  private  life.  Thereupon  American  interest 
was  aroused  by  a  request  from  the  new  Hawaiian  government  for 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  Looking  upon  the  proposal  with 
favor,  President  Harrison  negotiated  the  treaty  of  annexation 
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and  laid  it  before  the  Senate  for  ratification.  There  it  rested  when 
his  term  of  office  closed  and  Cleveland  fell  heir  to  the  problem. 

Now  Cleveland  thought  that  there  was  something  queer  about 
the  Hawaiian  revolution.  So  he  sent  a  special  commissioner  to  the 
islands  to  make  a  study  of  the  whole  situation  and  report  to  him 
directly.  On  the  basis  of  his  agent’s  findings,  Cleveland  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  revolution  in  the  island  kingdom  had  been 
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The  capital  city  of  Hawaii  is  the  “  Crossroads  of  the  Pacific  ”  where  steamship  lines 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  converge. 

brought  on  by  the  improper  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  wrong  should  be  righted  by  a  restoration  of 
the  queen  to  her  throne.  He  then  withdrew  the  treaty  of  annexa¬ 
tion  from  the  Senate. 

In  the  minds  of  Republicans  this  reverse  action  on  the  part  o 
Cleveland  was  an  attack  on  the  motives  of  Harrison  and  a  ran 
“betrayal  of  American  interests.”  In  their  platform  of  1891 
they  stated  their  own  position:  “The  Hawaiian  Islands  should  b 
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controlled  by  the  United  States  and  no  foreign  power  should  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  them.”  As  the  popular  vote  in  the 
election  of  that  year  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Republicans, 
Congress  by  a  joint  resolution,  passed  on  July  6,  1898,  annexed 
the  islands  to  the  United  States.  Later  it  conferred  upon  them  a 
territorial  form  of  government — a  legislature  elected  locally  by 
the  voters  and  a  governor  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

The  Demand  Grows  eor  More  Trade  and  a  Larger  Navy 

Changes  in  American  Economic  Life  Affect  Foreign  Commerce. 

As  the  nineteenth  century  drew  to  a  close,  everyone  could  see  that 
American  industry  and  agriculture  had  reached  a  new  stage  in 
their  history.  The  continental  domain  had  been  rounded  out, 
settled,  and  developed  on  a  large  scale.  No  more  virgin  soil 
could  be  won  for  farmers.  American  industries  had  grown  into 
such  giants  that  they  could  supply  most  of  the  domestic  markets 
with  machine-made  goods.  Great  capital  had  been  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  investors,  large  and  small.  Now  there  was  a 
demand  for  a  chance  to  sell  manufactures  abroad  and  to  invest 
American  money  in  foreign  enterprises.  Once  practically  all  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  had  been  in  the  form  of  agricul¬ 
tural  produce.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  one  third 
of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  consisted  of  non-agricultural 
products,  including  a  large  portion  of  manufactures  or  finished 
goods.  The  enlargement  and  protection  of  trading  areas  for 
-American  business  enterprise  then  became  one  of  the  prime 
concerns  of  the  Federal  Government. 

A  Theory  of  World  Trade  Is  Formulated.  At  this  stage  in 
American  economic  development,  some  leaders  in  American 
politics  insisted  that  industry  and  agriculture  could  not  live  and 
grow  without  bigger  outlets  in  foreign  markets.  Senator  Albert  J. 

-  Beveridge  presented  this  point  of  view  to  businessmen  in  a 
ppeech  made  at  Boston  in  1898:  “American  factories  are  making 
more  than  the  American  people  can  use.  American  soil  is  pro¬ 
ducing  more  than  they  can  consume.  Fate  has  written  our 
■'  policy  for  us;  the  trade  of  the  world  must  and  shall  be  ours.  And 
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we  will  get  it  as  our  mother  [England]  has  told  us  how.  We  will 
establish  trading  posts  throughout  the  world  as  distributing 
points  for  American  products.  We  will  cover  the  ocean  with 
our  merchant  marine.  We  will  build  a  navy  to  the  measure  of 
our  greatness.  Great  colonies  governing  themselves,  flying  our 
flag  and  trading  with  us,  will  grow  about  our  posts  of  trade.” 
Here  in  brief  form  was  the  new  “ imperialist”  creed:  The  United 
States  must  become  a  great  military  and  naval  power,  enter  into 
rivalry  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia 
over  trade  and  territory,  acquire  new  colonies,  and  if  necessary 
use  war  in  winning  commercial  advantages. 

“  The  New  Navy  ”  Is  Started.  Running  along  with  the  new 
theory  of  world  powrer  for  the  United  States  went  the  theory  that 
it  was  necessary  to  build  a  larger  navy.  Hamilton  had  favored  a 
strong  navy  in  his  time.  Jefferson  had  opposed  it  on  the  ground 
that  a  navy  would  sink  the  country  with  debt  and  involve  it  in 
useless  wars.  On  the  whole,  from  Jefferson’s  election  until  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  1861,  the  navy  had  received  small  grants  of 
money  from  Congress.  Although  it  was  substantially  increased 
during  that  war,  a  period  of  indifference  set  in  again.  But  under 
Presidents  Garfield  and  Arthur  appropriations  for  the  navy 
began  to  rise.  In  1880  they  amounted  to  $13,500,000.  Ten  years 
later  they  had  risen  to  $22,000,000.  By  1900  they  stood  at 
$55,000,000  for  the  year.  This  meant  more  battleships,  cruisers, 
officers,  and  men  for  the  navy  and  a  growing  interest  in  naval 
affairs. 

The  Idea  of  “  Sea  Power  ”  Is  Put  Forward.  Meanwhile  a 
naval  officer,  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan,  wrote  a  number  of  books  and 
articles  calling  for  a  constantly  increasing  navy.  He  declared  that 
the  growth  of  the  British  empire  in  territory,  commerce,  and 
riches  had  depended  largely  on  the  British  navy.  That  navy  had 
beaten  down  all  rivals — Spanish,  Dutch,  and  French.  It  had 
kept  the  sea  lanes  open  for  British  merchant  vessels  and  had  made 
possible  the  annexation  of  territories  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  United  States,  Mahan  said,  should  follow  this  example, 
although  he  did  not  then  insist  that  it  should  outbuild  the  British 
navy  and  wrest  supremacy  on  the  sea  from  Great  Britain.  He 
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was  content  to  have  the  United  States  outrival  Spain  and  then 
Germany  in  the  tonnage  and  strength  of  its  navy.  Thus  the 
theory  was  widely  circulated  in  America  to  the  effect  that  the 
country  could  not  be  prosperous  unless  it  had  more  and  more 
foreign  trade,  more  territories  as  trading  posts,  and  a  larger  navy 
to  defend  its  new  trade  and  territories.  Some  were  bold  enough 
to  call  this  “the  doctrine  of  imperialism.”  Others  maintained 
that  it  was  only  the  next  step  in  “the  manifest  destiny  of  the 
United  States.”  Whatever  its  name,  the  spread  of  the  doctrine 
was  accompanied  by  events  hazardous  for  the  American  people: 
the  acquisition  of  lands  occupied  by  other  races  and  nationalities 
and  the  entanglement  of  the  United  States  in  quarrels  of  the 
world  powers  over  commerce,  especially  in  the  Far  East. 

A  War  with  Spain  Opens  the  Way  for  Expansionists 

Events  in  Cuba  Bring  on  a  Spanish-American  Clash.  Although 
Alaska  had  been  added  by  peaceful  purchase  and  Samoa  by  the 
negotiations  of  naval  officers,  a  war  with  Spain  now  marked  the 
course  of  American  expansion.  The  immediate  source  of  this 
conflict  was  a  revolt  in  Cuba  against  the  Spanish  rulers.  For 
nearly  a  century  Cuba  had  caught  the  fancy  of  some  Americans 
for  various  reasons.  Planters  had  dreamed  of  annexing  the  island 
and  bringing  it  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state.  In  1854  three 
American  diplomats  stationed  in  European  countries  had  joined 
in  a  proclamation,  called  the  Ostend  Manifesto,  in  which  they 
declared  that  Cuba  was  a  natural  part  of  the  United  States  and 
that  it  should  be  seized  if  Spain  would  not  sell  it.  Although  this 
|  Manifesto  was  repudiated  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
j  States,  other  Americans  revived  the  Cuban  question  from  time 
to  time.  In  1868  when  Cubans  revolted  against  Spain,  they  were 
secretly  aided  by  Americans  with  arms  and  other  supplies. 
Efforts  were  then  made  to  induce  President  Grant  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  Cuba,  but  despite  his  interest  in  the  Carib 
bean  he  refused  to  intervene.  Again  in  1895  when  another  Cuban 
revolution  broke  out,  the  native  leader,  General  Gomez,  sought 
American  help  and  was  encouraged  by  many  sympathizers  in  the 
United  States. 
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Agitation  for  Intervention  Stirs  the  United  States.  Hoping  to 
win  by  forcing  American  intervention,  Gomez  laid  waste  the 
island  with  fire  and  sword.  By  a  proclamation  of  November  6, 
1895,  he  ordered  his  men  to  destroy  plantations,  tear  up  railways, 
and  close  the  sugar  factories.  His  work  of  havoc  was  completed  on 
the  other  side  by  the  Spanish  general,  Weyler,  who  concentrated 
the  inhabitants  from  rural  regions  in  military  camps  where 
they  died  by  the  hundreds  of  disease  and  starvation.  Stories  of 


atrocities,  bad  enough  in  sim¬ 
ple  truth,  became  lurid  when 
told  by  American  newspapers 
of  the  more  sensational  type. 
All  over  the  United  States 
sermons  were  preached  about 
Spanish  misdeeds;  orators  de¬ 
manded  that  the  Cubans  be 
upheld  “in  their  heroic  strug¬ 
gle  for  independence  ” ;  editors 
spurned  mediation  and  called 
for  intervention,  if  necessary 
with  war. 


Cleveland  Avoids  War. 

Unswayed  by  this  agitation, 
President  Cleveland  chose  the 
way  of  peace.  He  declared 
that  the  United  States  would 
refuse  to  take  sides  in  the 


Grover  Cleveland 


quarrel  between  Cuba  and  Spain  and  would  observe  strict  neu¬ 
trality.  He  declined  to  act  on  a  resolution  of  Congress  in  favor  of 
giving  to  the  Cubans  the  rights  of  belligerents.  Indeed,  anxious 
to  bring  order  quickly  to  the  distracted  island,  he  offered  the 
services  of  the  United  States  as  mediator.  This  tender  was  de¬ 
clined,  however,  by  the  Spanish  government  with  the  broac 
hint  that  he  had  better  make  American  citizens  quit  sending 
unlawful  aid  in  money,  arms,  and  supplies  to  the  insurgents 
Accordingly  Cleveland  left  “the  public  nuisance”  to  his  succes 
sor,  President  McKinley,  who  was  inaugurated  on  March  4,  1897 
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Republicans  Take  a  Firm  Stand.  Now  the  Republicans  were 
in  a  position  to  employ  that  “firm,  vigorous,  and  dignified” 
foreign  policy  which  they  had  approved  in  their  platform.  They 
had  declared:  “The  government  of  Spain  having  lost  control  of 
Cuba  and  being  unable  to  protect  the  property  or  lives  of  resident 
American  citizens  or 
to  comply  with  its 
treaty  obligations,  we 
believe  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United 
States  should  actively 
use  its  influence  and 
good  offices  to  restore 
peace  and  give  inde¬ 
pendence  to  the  is¬ 
land.”  The  American 
property  in  Cuba,  to 
which  the  Republicans 
referred  in  their  plat¬ 
form,  was  by  this  time 
worth  more  than  fifty 
million  dollars ;  the 
commerce  with  the  is¬ 
land  amounted  to 
more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  millions  an¬ 
nually;  and  the  claims 
of  American  citizens 
against  Spain  for  prop¬ 
erty  destroyed  to¬ 
taled  sixteen  millions.  To  the  pleas  of  suffering  humanity,  which 
made  popular  the  propaganda  in  favor  of  American  intervention 
in  Cuba,  there  were  thus  joined  economic  interests  of  great  weight. 

President  McKinley  Raises  the  Cuban  Question  with  Spain. 
Aware  of  a  growing  public  opinion  in  favor  of  instant  action, 
McKinley  took  up  the  Cuban  problem  with  Spain.  A  short  time 
after  his  inauguration  he  made  a  dignified  protest  to  the  Spanish 
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government  against  its  policies  in  Cuba.  In  the  exchange  of 
notes  which  resulted,  Spain  offered  many  concessions.  Gen¬ 
eral  Weyler  was  recalled  to  Madrid;  a  governor-general  less 
bloodthirsty  in  methods  was  appointed  in  his  stead ;  a  change  was 
made  in  the  policy  of  concentrating  civilians  in  military  camps; 
and  finally  “home  rule”  was  promised  to  Cuba.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Spanish  government  wanted  to  avoid 
a  war  which  could  have  but  one  outcome.  Indeed  the  American 
minister  at  Madrid,  General  Woodford,  reported  that  firm  and 
patient  pressure  by  the  United  States  would  result  in  the  peaceful 
surrender  of  Cuba  by  the  Spanish  government. 

Troubles  Increase — The  De  Lome  and  the  Maine  Incidents. 
Such  a  policy  was  upset  by  events.  Late  in  1897  Senor  de  Lome, 
the  Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  wrote  a  private  letter  in 
which  he  said  some  harsh  things  about  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  His  letter  was  taken  from  the  mails  and  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  world  by  a  powerful  journalist,  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  Caught  in  the  sensation  caused  by  this  news,  citizens 
in  general  overlooked  the  breach  of  courtesy  committed  in  break¬ 
ing  open  a  personal  letter.  The  Spanish  government,  however,  did 
what  it  could  to  make  amends  by  officially  condemning  De  Lome 
and  recalling  him  to  Madrid. 

At  this  point  a  far  more  serious  event  put  the  pacific  relations 
of  the  two  countries  in  dire  peril.  On  February  15,  the  American 
battleship  Maine ,  riding  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  was  blown 
up  and  sunk,  carrying  to  death  two  officers  and  two  hundred] 
fifty-eight  members  of  the  crew.  Immediately  the  tragedy  wa: 
ascribed  by  the  American  papers  to  Spanish  officials,  and  th< 
effect  on  the  readers  can  be  imagined.  An  American  commissio: 
of  inquiry  reported  that  the  ill-fated  vessel  had  been  blown  u 
by  a  submarine  mine  which  had  in  turn  set  off  some  of  the  ship 
magazines;  but  did  not  find  the  guilty  party.  Nevertheless,  i: 
the  excitement,  blame  for  the  disaster  was  laid  on  Spain.  An 
American  who  said  that  the  Cuban  revolution  was  not  our  affai 
was  silenced  by  the  cry:  “Remember  the  Maine!” 

Spain  Makes  Concessions.  Still  the  State  Department,  und 
McKinley’s  guidance,  kept  on  negotiating  with  Madrid;  an 
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the  Spanish  government  promised  to  reform  conditions  in  the 
island.  Early  in  April,  however,  there  came  a  sudden  and  decided 
change  in  McKinley’s  methods.  On  the  4th,  he  instructed  the 
American  minister  at  Madrid  to  warn  the  Spanish  government 
that  he  was  getting  ready  to  lay  the  Cuban  business  before 
Congress.  This  decision,  everyone  knew,  from  the  temper  of 
Congress,  meant  war — a  prospect  which,  of  course,  alarmed  the 
European  nations.  The  Pope  at  once  urged  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  problem.  England,  France,  and  Germany,  foreseeing  an 
increase  of  American  sea  power,  sought  to  prevent  the  war. 
Conscious  of  its  own  weakness,  Spain  dispatched  to  the  President 
a  note  promising  to  stop  the  fighting  in  Cuba,  to  call  a  Cuban 
parliament,  and  to  grant  all  the  autonomy  that  could  be  reason¬ 
ably  asked. 

President  McKinley  Calls  for  War.  For  reasons  of  his  own — 

reasons  which  have  never  yet  been  fully  explained — McKinley 
ignored  Spain’s  final  offers.  At  the  very  moment  when  his 
patience  seemed  to  be  bearing  fruit,  he  veered  sharply  from  his 
course  and  launched  his  country  into  war  by  sending  to  Congress 
a  militant  message  on  April  n,  1898.  Without  making  public 
the  last  note  he  had  received  from  Spain,  he  declared  that  he 
was  at  the  end  of  his  resources  and  that  the  case  was  in  the  hands 
j  of  Congress.  He  pointed  out  the  sufferings  of  the  Cubans,  the 
‘  injuries  done  to  American  citizens  and  business,  and  the  inability 
;  of  Spain  to  bring  about  peace.  Then  he  asked  for  authority  to 
employ  military  and  naval  forces  in  restoring  order  in  Cuba.  • 

Congress  Declares  War.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the  outcome 
when  the  issue  was  placed  in  charge  of  Congress.  Resolutions 
were  soon  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  President  to  use  armed  force  in  bringing  peace  to  Cuba 
and  “establishing  by  the  free  action  of  the  people  thereof  a 
stable  and  independent  government  of  their  own.”  To  the  form 
and  spirit  of  this  proposal  some  Democrats  and  Populists  took 
exception.  In  the  Senate,  where  they  were  stronger,  they  com¬ 
pelled  the  small  Republican  majority  to  change  the  wording  of 
the  war  resolutions.  In  the  final  form,  the  resolutions  recognized 
the  independence  of  Cuba,  called  on  Spain  to  withdraw  from  the 
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island,  and  empowered  the  President  to  use  force  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  the  decision  into  effect.  But  in  making  these 
demands  the  United  States  disclaimed  “any  disposition  or  inten¬ 
tion  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said 
island  except  for  the  pacification  thereof.”  This  action  was  taken 
by  Congress  on  April  19,  1898,  and  approved  by  the  President 
on  the  next  day. 

Victory  Comes  Swiftly.  Military  events  then  followed  in  swift 
succession.  As  a  result  in  no  small  measure  of  the  previous  activ¬ 
ities  of  Theodore 


Roosevelt,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Navy 
Department,  the 
navy  was  ready  for 
the  trial  by  battle. 
Wherever  Spanish 
power  lay,  attacks 
were  made  upon  it. 
On  May  1  Commo¬ 
dore  Dewey  at  Ma¬ 
nila  Bay  shattered 
the  Spanish  fleet  sta¬ 
tioned  there,  marking 
the  doom  of  Spanish 
dominion  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  On  July  3 
the  Spanish  fleet  un¬ 
der  Admiral  Cervera, 
in  attempting  to  es¬ 
cape  from  Santiago, 
Cuba,  was  destroyed  by  American  forces  under  Commodore 
Schley.  On  July  17  Santiago  itself,  attacked  by  American  troops 
under  General  Schafter  and  shelled  by  American  ships,  gave  up 
the  struggle.  On  July  25  General  Miles  landed  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  On  August  13  General  Merritt 
and  Admiral  Dewey  carried  Manila  by  storm.  The  war  was 
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This  famous  ship  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Santiago 
on  July  3,  1898. 
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Spain  Asks  for  Peace.  Spain  had  already  accepted  the  stern 
facts.  As  early  as  July  26  it  asked  the  French  ambassador  in 
Washington,  M.  Cambon,  to  get  from  President  McKinley  his 
terms  of  peace.  On  August  12  a  preliminary  protocol  was  signed, 
providing  three  fundamental  conditions:  Cuba  was  to  be  free; 
Puerto  Rico  was  to  be  ceded  to  the  United  States;  and  American 
troops  were  to  hold  Manila  pending  the  final  treaty  of  peace. 
On  October  1  the  commissioners  of  the  two  countries  met  at 
Paris  to  bring  about  the  settlement. 

American  Citizens  Divide  over  Expansion 

President  McKinley  Hesitates  about  the  Philippines.  When 
war  was  declared  on  Spain,  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
probably  had  no  thought  of  using  the  war  to  win  new  territories. 
In  fact  Congress  repudiated  the  idea  of  a  war  for  territory  by 
asserting  that  Cuba  was  to  be  free.  It  said  nothing  about  taking 
over  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Philippine  Islands.  Although  a  few 
leaders,  such  as  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
early  made  up  their  minds  on  annexing  Spain’s  possessions, 
most  Americans  knew  little  and  cared  little  about  the 
Philippines.  In  August,  1898,  when  Spain  surrendered,  even 
President  McKinley  seemed  to  be  uncertain.  He  was  aware, 
to  be  sure,  of  the  demand  for  a  commercial  base  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  “Incidental  to  our  tenure  in  the  Philippines,”  he  said 
“ .  .  .  is  the  commercial  opportunity  to  which  American  states¬ 
manship  cannot  be  indifferent.  It  is  just  to  use  every  legitimate 
means  for  the  enlargement  of  American  trade.”  But  should  the 
United  States  annex  all  the  Philippine  Islands?  That  appeared 
to  be  an  open  question  in  the  summer  of  1898. 

President  McKinley  Demands  Complete  Annexation.  In  com¬ 
ing  to  a  conclusion  McKinley  took  his  time.  His  first  move  was 
to  tell  the  American  commissioners  at  the  peace  conference  that 
the  United  States  must  keep  at  least  the  island  of  Luzon,  the 
chief  of  the  Philippine  group,  with  its  harbor  of  Manila.  Then 
suddenly  in  the  latter  part  of  October  he  instructed  them  to 
demand  from  Spain  the  entire  archipelago.  Though  stunned’ by 
this  order,  the  Spanish  agents  had  to  yield;  and  with  heaviness 
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of  heart  they  surrendered  the  last  stronghold  of  Spain’s  power 
in  the  Far  East. 

Final  Peace  Terms  Confirm  Expansion.  The  treaty  of  peace, 
as  finally  agreed  upon  at  Paris,  was  a  victory  for  the  expansion¬ 
ists.  It  included  the  following  terms:  the  independence  of  Cuba; 
cession  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States;  settlement  of  claims  filed  by  citizens  of  both  countries; 
and  the  payment  of  $20,000,000  to  Spain  by  the  United  States. 
Thus  the  fateful  decision  to  annex  new  colonial  possessions  had 
been  made  by  the  American  peace  commissioners  directed  by 
President  McKinley.  Would  the  United  States  Senate,  where 
Democrats  and  Populists  held  the  balance  of  power,  approve 
this  new  type  of  territorial  expansion — this  rule  over  other  races 
by  the  United  States?  That  was  the  question  before  the  country. 

American  Opinion  Is  Sharply  Divided.  The  publication  of  the 
treaty  annexing  distant  colonies  in  the  Far  East  divided  the 
American  people  into  two  camps:  for  and  against  the  policy. 
Among  the  Republicans  the  trend  in  favor  of  annexation  became 
open  and  strong.  Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  men  standing  highest 
in  that  party  had  undergone  the  change  of  heart  reflected  in  the 
letters  of  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State.  In  August  of  1898  he 
had  hinted,  in  a  friendly  letter  to  Andrew  Carnegie,  that  he 
sympathized  with  the  latter’s  opposition  to  “  imperialism  ” ;  but 
he  had  added  quickly:  “The  only  question  in  my  mind  is  how 
far  it  is  now  possible  for  us  to  withdraw  from  the  Philippines.” 
In  November  of  the  same  year  he  wrote  to  Whitelaw  Reid,  one 
of  the  peace  commissioners  at  Paris:  “There  is  a  wild  and  frantic 
attack  now  going  on  in  the  press  against  the  whole  Philippine 
transaction.  Andrew  Carnegie  really  seems  to  be  off  his  head. 
.  .  .  But  all  this  confusion  of  tongues  will  go  its  way.  The 
country  will  applaud  the  resolution  that  has  been  reached  and 
you  will  return  in  the  role  of  conquering  heroes  with  your  ‘  brows 
bound  with  oak.’” 

Expansionists  Praise  the  New  Policy.  Republican  Senators 
notably  Beveridge  of  Indiana  and  Platt  of  Connecticut,  nov 
appealed  to  the  country  to  approve  annexation.  “Every  expan 
sion  of. our  territory,”  said  the  latter,  “has  been  in  accordance 
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with  the  irresistible  law  of  growth.  We  could  no  more  resist 
the  successive  expansions  by  which  we  have  grown  to  be  the 
strongest  nation  on  earth  than  a  tree  can  resist  its  growth.  The 
history  of  territorial  expansion  is  the  history  of  our,  nation’s 
progress  and  glory.  It  is  a  matter  to  be  proud  of,  not  to  lament. 
We  should  rejoice  that  Providence  has  given  us  the  opportunity 
to  extend  our  influence,  our  institutions,  and  our  civilization  into 
regions  hitherto  closed  to  us,  rather  than  contrive  how  we  can 
thwart  its  designs.” 


From.  Culver  Service 

The  Escolta,  the  Principal  Thoroughfare  of  Manila 

Anti-Imperialists  Denounce  Annexation  of  the  Philippines. 

On  the  other  hand  the  plan  for  annexing  the  Philippines  was 
furiously  attacked.  A  few  Republicans  joined  the  majority  of 
Democrats  in  denouncing  the  treaty  as  a  departure  from  the 
ideals  of  the  American  republic.  George  G.  Vest,  a  Democrat 
from  Missouri,  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  resolution  that  “under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  no  power  is  given  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  acquire  territory  to  be  held  and  governed 
permanently  as  colonies.”  George  F.  Hoar,  a  Republican  Sen- 
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ator  from  Massachusetts,  whose  long  and  honorable  career  gave 
weight  to  his  lightest  words,  criticized  annexation  as  “a  new 
imperialism,”  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  believed  that  the  drift 
into  rivalry  with  European  nations  as  a  colonial  power  was 
fraught  with  danger  to  democratic  civilization.  “Our  imperialis¬ 
tic  friends,”  he  said,  “seem  to  have  forgotten  the  use  of  the 
vocabulary  of  liberty.  They  talk  about  giving  good  government. 
‘We  shall  give  them  such  a  government  as  we  think  they  are 
fitted  for.’  ‘We  shall  give  them  a  better  government  than  they 
had  before.’  Why,  Mr.  President,  that  one  phrase  conveys  to  a 
free  man  and  a  free  people  the  most  stinging  insult.  In  that 
little  phrase,  as  in  a  seed,  is  contained  the  germ  of  all  despotism 
and  of  all  tyranny.  Government  is  not  a  gift.  Free  government 
is  not  to  be  given  by  all  the  blended  powers  of  earth  and  heaven. 
It  is  a  birthright.  It  belongs,  as  our  fathers  said,  and  as  their 
children  said,  as  Jefferson  said,  and  as  President  McKinley  said, 
to  human  nature  itself.” 

The  Peace  Treaty  Is  Approved.  With  opinion  so  divided,  the 
Senate  was  slow  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  peace  treaty 
containing  the  plans  for  annexing  colonies.  In  general  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Populists  were  against  it.  Nevertheless  William 
Jennings  Bryan  finally  hurried  to  Washington  and  brought  his 
personal  influence  to  bear  in  favor  of  approval.  “Patriotism 
requires  ratification,”  some  persons  argued.  “The  country 
desires  peace  and  the  Senate  should  not  delay,”  others  insisted. 
On  February  6,  1899,  the  requisite  majority  of  two  thirds  was 
mustered,  but  many  a  Senator  who  voted  for  the  treaty  shared 
the  misgivings  of  Senator  Hoar  as  to  the  “dangers  of  imperial¬ 
ism.”  Indeed  at  the  time,  the  Senators  passed  a  resolution  de¬ 
claring  that  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  the  Philippines  was  still 
an  unsettled  question.  So  the  question  of  their  independence 
was  left  open,  satisfying  Bryan  for  the  moment. 

America’s  Appearance  as  a  “  World  Power  ”  Excites  Europe. 
The  war  against  Spain,  while  it  brought  about  Cuban  inde¬ 
pendence,  like  all  armed  conflicts  produced  results  wholly  unfore¬ 
seen  by  the  people  who  had  urged  and  supported  it.  Among 
other  things  it  had  a  great  influence  on  the  attitude  of  European 
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countries  toward  the  American  republic.  It  threw  France  and 
Germany  against  the  United  States,  although  they  did  not 
openly  interfere.  It  was  approved  in  England.  On  the  eve  of 
the  Spanish  war,  it  is  true,  the  British  ambassador  in  Wash¬ 
ington  joined  other  European  ambassadors  in  asking  Pres¬ 
ident  McKinley  to  seek  a  peaceful  way  out  of  the  trouble.  But 
after  the  war  began,  good  will  for  the  United  States  was  positive 
and  outspoken  in  England.  “The  state  of  feeling  here,”  wrote 
John  Hay,  then  ambassador  to  London,  “is  the  best  I  have 
ever  known.  From  every  quarter  the  evidences  of  it  come  to 
me.  The  royal  family  by  habit  and  tradition  are  most  careful 
not  to  break  the  rule  of  strict  neutrality,  but  even  among  them 
I  find  nothing  but  hearty  kindness  and — so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  propriety — sympathy.  Among  the  political  leaders  on  both 
sides  I  find  not  only  sympathy  but  a  somewhat  eager  desire  that 
‘the  other  fellows’  shall  not  seem  more  friendly.” 

The  distinguished  English  statesman  Joseph  Chamberlain 
frankly  said  in  a  political  address  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war  that  the  next  duty  of  Englishmen  “is  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  bonds  of  permanent  unity  with  our  kinsmen  across  the 
Atlantic.  ...  I  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  terrible  as  war 
may  be,  even  war  would  be  cheaply  purchased  if,  in  a  great  and 
noble  cause,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Union  Jack  should 
wave  together  over  an  Anglo-Saxon  alliance.”  To  the  American 
ambassador  Chamberlain  confided  significantly  that  he  did  not 
“care  a  hang  what  they  say  about  it  on  the  Continent,”  which 
was  another  way  of  hinting  that  Germany  and  France  had  better 
heed  his  warning.  At  any  rate  this  friendly  English  opinion  was 
perhaps  useful  to  the  United  States  in  keeping  European  powers 
from  coming  to  the  aid  of  Spain.  But  Henry  Adams,  the  his¬ 
torian  and  philosopher,  recalling  humiliations  in  London  suf¬ 
fered  by  his  father  when  he  was  the  American  minister  (p.  479), 
coolly  remarked  that  “the  sudden  appearance  of  Germany  as 
the  grizzly  terror”  had  simply  “frightened  England  into  Amer¬ 
ica’s  arms.”  Whatever  the  cause,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  seemed  to  be  drawing  closer  together,  as  if  in  preparation 
for  the  mighty  struggle  with  Germany  that  was  to  come. 
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Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  the  international  crisis  that  developed  soon 
after  1865  with  regard  to  Mexico. 

2.  Give  the  essential  facts  relating  to  the  purchase  of  Alaska  and 
its  subsequent  value  to  us. 

3.  List  in  chronological  order  the  acts  of  territorial  expansion 
discussed  in  this  chapter. 

4.  What  act  of  territorial  expansion,  thwarted  at  first  by  the 
Senate,  was  carried  through  to  completion  many  years  later? 

5.  Review  the  early  history  of  United  States  interest  in  the 
Caribbean. 

6.  Amid  what  circumstances  was  the  Monroe  Doctrine  applied  in 
Cleveland’s  administration? 

7.  List  the  chief  events  leading  to  the  war  with  Spain. 

8.  What  was  the  outcome  as  far  as  Cuba  was  concerned?  The  out¬ 
come  for  the  United  States? 

9.  Discuss  the  attitude  of  the  Filipinos  toward  American  sov¬ 
ereignty  in  the  islands. 

10.  Describe  McKinley’s  colonial  policy. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  The  arbitration  of  international  disputes.  (2)  Commercial 
reasons  assigned  for  territorial  expansion.  (3)  The  idea  of  sea  power. 
(4)  The  search  for  foreign  markets  and  opportunities  to  invest  capi¬ 
tal.  (5)  Foreign  trade  involves  problems  in  foreign  affairs.  (6)  The 
democratic  ideal  and  colonial  self-government.  (7)  The  advent  of 
the  United  States  as  a  colonial  nation  was  a  matter  of  deep  interest 
to  European  powers. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 


WORLD  POLICIES  ARE  WORKED  OUT  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Controversy  Continues  over  Imperial  Questions 

The  Spanish  War  Bequeaths  Problems.  After  the  Spanish  war 
and  the  settlement  of  the  peace  terms,  grave  questions  con¬ 
fronted  the  people  in  the  elections  of  1900,  1904,  and  1908. 
Affairs  had  to  be  straightened  out  in  Cuba,  and  arrangements 
had  to  be  made  for  dealing  with  Puerto  Rico.  In  the  Philippines 
the  United  States  faced  a  native  uprising  against  American 
rule  and  then  the  problem  of  establishing  a  government  there. 
Through  the  occupation  of  the  Philippines  the  United  States 
was  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  problems  of  China.  Nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  great  powers  that  were  quarreling  over  trade 
and  territory  in  China  thus  became  a  pressing  matter.  In  this 
way  the  United  States  also  became  involved  in  the  disputes 
of  the  powers  in  Europe  that  were  soon  to  break  out  in  the 
World  War,  for  all  the  governments  engaged  in  carving  up  China, 
except  that  of  Japan,  were  European  governments.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  misgivings  about  foreign  entanglements,  the 
United  States  was  drawn  into  European  quarrels,  especially  into 
the  growing  alignment  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  France 
against  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  Editors,  politicians, 
teachers,  and  propagandists  now  pressed  foreign  policies  upon 
the  attention  of  the  American  people. 

The  Issue  of  Imperialism  Is  Raised  in  the  Presidential  Cam¬ 
paign  of  1900.  For  the  sixteen  years  between  1897  and  1913 
Republican  Presidents  directed  the  administration  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Republican  victories  in  the  elections  of  1900,  1904,  and  1908 
were  viewed  as  so  many  popular  sanctions  of  Republican  policies 
in  foreign  and  domestic  affairs.  On  the  issues  raised  by  the 
Spanish  war  the  Republicans  took  a  firm  stand.  Believing  that 
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they  had  pursued  the  right  course,  the  Republicans  renominated 
McKinley  for  the  campaign  of  1900  and  set  forth  their  position 
in  ringing  phrases:  “In  accepting  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  the  just 
responsibility  of  our  victories  in  the  Spanish  war,  the  President 
and  Senate  won  the  undoubted  approval  of  the  American  people. 
No  other  course  was  possible  than  to  destroy  Spain’s  sover¬ 
eignty  throughout  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
That  course  created  our  responsibility  ...  to  provide  for  the  \ 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  for  the  establishment  of  good 
government,  and  for  the  performance  of  international  obliga¬ 
tions.  Our  authority  could  not  be  less  than  our  responsibility, 
and  wherever  sovereign  rights  were  extended  it  became  the  high 
duty  of  the  Government  to  maintain  its  authority,  to  put  down 
armed  insurrection,  and  to  confer  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
civilization  upon  all  the  rescued  peoples.  The  largest  measure 
of  self-government  consistent  with  their  welfare  and  our  duties 
shall  be  secured  to  them  by  law.”  In  a  whirlwind  of  enthusiasm 
the  Republicans  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency,  against  his, 
protest,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  had  been  a  popular  figure  in 
the  Cuban  war,  the  hero  of  the  “Rough  Riders”  and  governor 
of  New  York. 

Arraying  themselves  against  Republican  policies,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  once  more  selected  William  Jennings  Bryan  as  their  candi¬ 
date  and  drafted  a  platform  endorsing  free  silver  again  and 
criticizing  the  “imperialistic  program”  of  McKinley’s  adminis¬ 
tration.  “As  we  are  not  willing,”  ran  one  of  the  planks,  “to  sur¬ 
render  our  civilization  or  to  convert  the  republic  into  an  empire, 
we  favor  an  immediate  declaration  of  the  nation’s  purpose  to 
give  to  the  Filipinos,  first,  a  stable  form  of  government;  second, 
independence;  third,  protection  from  outside  interference.  .  .  . 
The  greedy  commercialism  which  dictated  the  Philippine  policy 
of  the  Republican  administration  attempts  to  justify  it  with 
the  plea  that  it  will  pay,  but  even  this  sordid  and  unworthy 
plea  fails  when  brought  to  the  test  of  facts.  The  war  of  ‘  criminal 
aggression’  against  the  Filipinos  entailing  an  annual  expense  of 
many  millions  has  already  cost  more  than  any  possible  profit 
that  could  accrue  from  the  entire  Philippine  trade  for  years  to 
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come.  .  .  .  We  oppose  militarism.  It  means  conquest  abroad 
and  intimidation  and  oppression  at  home.  It  means  the  strong 
arm  which  has  ever  been  fatal  to  free  institutions.  It  is  what 
millions  of  our  citizens  have  fled  from  in  Europe.  It  will  impose 
upon  our  peace-loving  people  a  large  standing  army,  an  unneces¬ 
sary  burden  of  taxation,  and  would  be  a  constant  menace  to 
their  liberties.” 

With  the  issues  growing  out  of  the  Spanish  war  explained  and 
discussed  in  the  open,  the  people  rejected  Bryan,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  even  more  decidedly  than  four  years  before.  Vic¬ 
torious  at  the  polls,  McKinley  turned  with  renewed  confidence 
to  promoting  the  program  he  had  thus  far  advanced.  But  fate 
cut  off  his  leadership.  In  September,  1901,  shortly  after  his 
second  inauguration,  he  was  shot  by  an  anarchist  while  attending 
the  Buffalo  Exposition.  “What  a  strange  and  tragic  fate  it  has 
been  of  mine,”  wrote  John  Hay,  on  the  day  of  the  President’s 
death,  “to  stand  by  the  bier  of  three  of  my  dearest  friends, 
Lincoln,  Garfield,  and  McKinley,  three  of  the  gentlest  of  men, 
all  risen  to  the  head  of  the  state  and  all  done  to  death  by  assas¬ 
sins.”  On  September  14  the  Vice-President,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
took  up  the  reins  of  power  that  had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  his 
distinguished  chief  and  promised  to  continue  “absolutely  un¬ 
broken”  the  policies  he  had  inherited. 

Democratic  Opposition  Grows  Milder  in  1904.  When  the  next 
presidential  election  came  around,  the  Democrats  adopted  a  more 
conservative  policy.  Despite  some  dissension  in  their  ranks,  the 
Republicans  selected  President  Roosevelt  to  succeed  himself. 
Putting  aside  the  radical  leader,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  the 
Democrats  nominated  a  conservative  judge  from  New  York, 
Alton  B.  Parker,  and  dropped  the  free  silver  issue.  In  their 
campaign  they  demanded  independence  for  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  attacked  “  imperialism  ” ;  but  they  claimed  a  share  of  the 
honor  which  came  to  American  soldiers  who  stood  together  from 
the  hills  of  Santiago  to  the  walls  of  Peking.  The  milder  views, 
however,  failed  to  win  the  victory.  In  the  election  Judge  Parker’s 
popular  vote  fell  more  than  a  million  below  that  cast  for  Bryan  in 
1900.  In  addition  to  carrying  the  usual  Republican  sections, 
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Roosevelt  invaded  Democratic  territory,  bringing  Missouri 
into  the  Republican  fold.  To  all  appearances  the  country  gave  an 
overwhelming  approval  to  Republican  measures  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Bryan,  Leading  Anti-Imperialist,  Goes  Down  in  a  Third  At¬ 
tempt  to  Be  President  (1908).  Long  before  the  close  of  his  elec¬ 
tive  term,  Roosevelt  let  it  be  known  that  he  would  not  run  again. 
He  favored  for  next  president  William  Howard  Taft,  his  Secretary 
of  War,  and  induced  the  Republicans  to  accept  him.  Convinced 
by  Parker’s  disaster  that  victory  did  not  lie  in  a  conservative 
direction,  the  Democrats  returned  to  their  former  radical  position 
and  once  more  chose  William  Jennings  Bryan  as  their  candidate. 
They  attacked  Republican  policies  all  along  the  line.  They 
condemned  “the  experiment  in  imperialism  as  an  inexcusable 
blunder  which  has  involved  us  in  enormous  expense,”  favored 
freedom  for  the  Philippines,  and  assailed  the  protective  tariff. 
For  a  third  time  Bryan  was  snowed  under,  though  he  polled 
almost  a  million  and  a  half  more  votes  than  did  Parker  four  years 
before.  Taking  the  victory  in  the  election  as  an  endorsement  of 
the  Republican  party’s  domestic  and  foreign  program,  Presi¬ 
dent  Taft  continued  in  the  old  course  amid  an  increasing  storm 
of  criticism  and  opposition  which  foreshadowed  a  coming  crash. 
Yet,  judging  by  the  mere  election  returns  of  1908,  the  sentiment 
of  the  country  approved  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  competition  of  the  world  powers  for  trade  and  territory. 

Government  Is  Set  Up  in  the  New  Possessions 

A  Revolt  in  the  Philippines  Is  Crushed  by  Arms.  Before  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  was  actually  ratified  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  a  native  uprising  against  American  rule  broke 
out  in  the  Philippines.  The  leader  of  this  revolt,  Aguinaldo,  had 
aided  the  American  forces  in  overthrowing  Spanish  dominion, 
and  he  had  assumed  that  as  a  result  of  their  joint  operations  the 
islands  would  be  made  independent  like  Cuba.  When  the  news 
reached  him  that  the  American  flag  was  to  be  raised  in  place 
of  the  Spanish  flag,  he  naturally  felt  a  great  deal  of  resentment. 
Without  effect,  McKinley  assured  the  Filipinos  that  the  govern- 
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ment  to  be  set  up  in  the  islands  would  be  designed  “for  the 
happiness,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.”  Early  in  1899  smoldering  embers  were  set  ablaze  by  a 
slight  collision  between  Aguinaldo’s  followers  and  American 
soldiers.  In  a  flash  this  incident  developed  into  serious  fighting 
which  finally  widened  into  a  general  guerrilla  warfare  lasting 
three  years  and  costing  heavily  in  men,  bitterness,  and  money. 


Photo  by  Burton  Holmes 

Homes  of  the  Islanders  of  Cebu  in  the  Philippines 

The  Power  of  Congress  to  Govern  New  Territories  Is  Defined. 

As  the  suppression  of  the  Filipino  uprising  moved  toward  success, 
the  question  of  the  form  of  government  for  all  the  new  island 
possessions  came  up  for  debate.  President  McKinley  declared 
his  purpose  to  be  the  establishment  of  peace  in  the  islands,  the 
granting  of  self-government  to  the  peoples  thereof,  and  the 
promotion  of  their  industries  and  agriculture.  But  what  power  j 
did  Congress  have  over  such  territories?  Under  the  Constitution 
it  could  make  all  needful  rules  for  them;  but  according  to  early 
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judicial  decisions  it  was  limited  by  certain  clauses,  such  as  those 
guaranteeing  to  all  American  people  freedom  of  press  and 
speech  and  trial  by  jury.  Other  territories,  on  the  mainland,  had 
been  given  popular  government  and  then  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  states  equal  with  all  others.  Could  Congress  govern  the 
insular  possessions  practically  as  it  pleased?  Or  was  it  really 
bound  by  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution  guar¬ 
anteeing  civil  rights?  In  popular  language  of  the  day  the  question 
ran:  “Does  the  Constitution  follow  the  flag?”  Finally  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  answered  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1901:  Congress  can 
make  any  “reasonable”  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Congress  Provides  a  Government  for  Puerto  Rico.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Puerto  Rico  was  a  relatively  simple  matter.  This 
single  island  had  a  population  fairly  uniform  as  to  race,  apart 
from  the  Spanish  upper  class.  For  a  time  after  the  occupation  in 
1898  it  was  managed  uncleiLmilitary  rule.  This  regime  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  establishment  of  ciyiL-government  under  the 
“  organic^act  ”  passed  by  Congress  in  1900,  which  assured  to 
Puerto  Ricans  American  protection.  It  provided  for  a  governor 
and  six  executive  secretaries  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  the  approval  of  the  American  Senate;  and  for 
a  legislature  of  two  houses— a  lower  house  elected  by  popular 
vote,  and  an  upper  chamber  composed  of  the  executive  secre¬ 
taries  and  five  other  persons  appointed  in  the  same  manner.  In 
this  scheme  the  United  States  turned  back  to  the  political  system 
maintained  by  England  in  its  American  provinces  in  colonial 
days.  The  natives  were  given  a  voice  in  their  government  and 
the  power  of  initiating  laws ;  but  the  final  word  both  in  legislation 
and  in  administration  was  vested  in  officers  appointed  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Such  was  the  plan  under  which  the  affairs  of  Puerto  Rico 
were  conducted  until  the  new  organic  act  of  1917  which  gave  the 
Puerto  Ricans  American  citizenship  and  changed  the  frame  of 
government  (p.  775). 

The  Philippines  Are  Granted  Some  Measure  of  “  Home 
Rule.”  The  administration  of  the  Philippines  presented  far  more 
difficult  problems.  The  number  of  islands  in  the  archipelago, 
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the  variety  of  languages  and  races,  and  the  several  grades  of 
civilization  all  combined  to  test  the  skill  of  the  American  officials 
who  undertook  to  rule  them.  In  trying  to  cope  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  the  American  government  advanced  by  three  stages.  At 
first  the  islands  were  managed  directly  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  under  fiis  supreme  military  power — through  an 
army  of  occupation.  In  1901  a  civilian  commission,  headed  by 
William  Howard  Taft,  was  selected  by  President  McKinley 
and  charged  with  the  administration  of  all  the  provinces  in  which 

the  revolt  against 
American  authority 
had  been  suppressed. 
Under  the  terms  of 
an  organic  act  passed 
by  Congress  in  1902, 
the  third  stage  was 
reached  by  granting 
the  Filipinos  a  share 
in  their  government 
in  1907.  The  islands 
now  passed  under  the 
rule  of  a  governor 
and  commission,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Senate, 
and  a  legislature — 
one  house  elected  by 
popular  vote  and  an  upper  chamber  composed  of  the  commission. 
This  scheme,  like  that  obtaining  in  Puerto  Rico,  remained  intact 
until  a  Democratic  Congress  under  President  Wilson’s  leadership 
carried  the  colonial  administration  into  its  fourth  phase  by  mak¬ 
ing  both  houses  elective  (p.  775).  Self-government  was  thus 
extended  to  the  islands;  but  it  encouraged  rather  than  damp¬ 
ened  the  movement  among  the  Philippine  natives  for  complete 
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A  Tobacco  Plantation  in  Cuba 


freedom. 

Congress  Puts  Cuba  under  American  Control.  Though  nom¬ 
inally  independent,  Cuba  also  presented  some  puzzles  for  the 
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Government  at  Washington  to  solve.  In  the  enthusiasm  that 
greeted  the  declaration  of  war  on  Spain,  Congress,  as  we  have 
seen,  recognized  the  independence  of  Cuba  and  disclaimed  “any 
disposition  or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or 
control  over  said  island  except  for  the  pacification  thereof.  ” 
Before  withdrawing  American  troops  from  the  island,  however, 
Congress  in  March,  1901,  enacted,  and  required  Cuba  to  approve, 
a  series  of  restrictions  known  as  the  Platt  Amendment.  These 
provisions  limited  Cuba’s  power  to  borrow  money,  gave  the 
United  States  the  right  to  intervene  whenever  necessary  to 
protect  life  and  property,  and  reserved  to  the  United  States 
coaling  stations  at  certain  points  to  be  agreed  upon.  The  Cubans 
made  strong  protests  against  what  they  deemed  “infringement  of 
their  sovereignty,”  but  finally  accepted  their  fate.  Even  when  in 
1906  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  landed  American  troops  in 
the  island  to  put  an  end  to  domestic  discord  there,  they  bowed 
to  his  orders. 

American  Power  Is  Extended  in  the  Caribbean  and 
Latin  America 

The  Panama  Canal  Question  Is  Raised.  Among  the  most 

important  foreign  questions  before  Theodore  Roosevelt  when  he 
succeeded  President  McKinley  in  1901  was  that  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  hope  of  a  water  route  across  the  isthmus  had  long 
been  a  dream  of  navigators  and  shippers.  It  had  become  a 
dramatic  issue  with  the  slow  voyage  of  the  battleship  Oregon 
around  South  America  during  the  Spanish  War.  But  before  the 
United  States  could  act,  it  had  to  undo  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  made  with  Great  Britain  in  1850,  which  provided  for  the 
construction  of  the  canal  under  their  joint  supervision.  Though 
it  raised  knotty  problems,  the  change  was  at  length  effected  by 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  of  1901  authorizing  the  United  States 
to  proceed  alone,  on  condition  that  there  should  be  no  dis¬ 
crimination  against  other  nations  in  the  matter  of  charges  when 
the  canal  was  ready  for  use. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Acquires  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  This 
accomplished,  it  was  necessary  to  decide  just  where  the  canal 
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should  be  built.  One  group  in  Congress  advocated  the  route 
through  Nicaragua;  in  fact,  two  official  commissions  had  already 
approved  that  location.  Another  group  favored  cutting  the 
channel  through  Panama,  after  purchasing  the  rights  of  a  de¬ 
funct  French  company  which,  under  the  direction  of  De  Lesseps, 
hero  of  the  Suez  Canal,  had  made  a  costly  failure  some  twenty 
years  before.  At  the  close  of  a  heated  argument  over  the  merits 
of  the  two  plans,  preference  was  given  to  the  Panama  project. 
As  the  isthmus  was  then  a  part  of  Colombia,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  proceeded  to  negotiate,  with  the  government  of  that 
country,  a  treaty  empowering  the  United  States  to  build  the 
canal  in  its  territory.  Without  a  hitch  the  treaty  was  framed, 
but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Colombian  senate,  much  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  annoyance.  “You  could  no  more  make  an  agreement 
with  the  Colombian  rulers,”  he  exclaimed,  “than  you  could  nail 
jelly  to  a  wall.”  He  was  spared  the  necessity  by  a  local  revolution. 
On  November  3,  1903,  Panama  threw  off  its  allegiance  to  Colom¬ 
bia;  within  about  seventy-two  hours  the  United  States  recog¬ 
nized  its  independence.  An  immediate  sequel  to  this  amazingly 
convenient  incident  was  the  signature  of  a  treaty  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States  in  which  the  latter  secured  the 
right  to  construct  the  long-discussed  canal  in  return  for  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  Panamanian  independence  and  certain  payments  in 
money. 

The  Canal  Is  Built.  The  concessions  and  property  of  the  French 
concern  were  then  bought  and  the  final  details  settled.  A  lock 
rather  than  a  sea-level  canal  was  agreed  upon  and  the  task  of 
building  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Government.  Next,  a  corps  of 
doctors  of  medicine,  headed  by  Colonel  W.  C.  Gorgas,  was 
employed  to  stamp  out  the  tropical  diseases  that  had  made 
Panama  a  continuous  plague  spot.  Finally,  in  1904,  as  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  said,  “the  dirt  began  to  fly.”  After  overcoming 
many  difficulties — engineering,  labor,  and  sanitary — the  Amer¬ 
ican  forces  in  1913  joined  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific,  reducing  the  sea  voyage  from  New  York  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  by  nearly  eight  thousand  miles.  The  canal  was  first  opened 
to  traffic  in  August,  1914.  In  President  Taft’s  administration 
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Congress  had  passed  a  tolls  bill  making  lower  rates  for  American 
ships  than  for  vessels  of  other  countries.  This  had  been  done  in 
spite  of  the  clause  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  which  prom¬ 
ised  equality  for  all  users  of  the  canal.  But  the  next  President, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  induced  Congress  to  repeal  the  law  making 
discriminations  in  rates  against  foreign  countries. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  Again  Applied  to  Venezuela.  While 
the  Panama  canal  question  was  pending,  another  issue  arose  in 
the  Caribbean  region.  This  issue  grew  out  of  the  inability  or 
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Panama  Canal 

A  steamer  is  coming  into  the  Gatun  Locks. 

unwillingness  of  the  Venezuelan  government  to  pay  certain 
debts  due  to  foreign  creditors.  After  wearing  out  their  patience 
in  trying  to  collect,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  in 
December,  1902,  sent  battleships  to  Venezuelan  ports  and 
opened  bombardment.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  war  might 
follow,  accompanied  by  an  occupation  of  Venezuelan  territory 
by  foreign  powers.  At  once  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  cited,  and 
President  Roosevelt  decided  that  he  would  uphold  it  against 
any  effort  of  the  three  European  governments  to  take  land  in 
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Venezuela.  He  urged  an  arbitration  of  the  dispute  and  soon 
won  the  consent  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy  to  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  quarrel.  Afterward  he  boasted  that  he 
had  threatened  Germany  with  war  if  the  Kaiser  did  not  agree  to 
arbitrate;  but  it  now  seems  that  his  memory  failed  him  on 
this  point. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Widens  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Shortly 
after  the  Venezuela  affair  President  Roosevelt  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  a  message  to  Congress  (1904).  Hith¬ 
erto  the  Doctrine  had  been  treated  as  a  mere  warning  to  European 
powers  to  keep  their  hands  off,  while  allowing  Latin-American 
countries  to  run  their  affairs  in  their  own  way.  Now  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  declared  that  disorders  and  ‘‘chronic  wrong¬ 
doing”  in  those  countries  were  not  to  be  tolerated.  Then  he 
took  another  step.  Since  the  United  States  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  forbade  European  powers  to  put  down  uprisings  in  this 
hemisphere,  he  argued  that  it  might  be  forced  to  suppress  them 
itself  in  “flagrant  cases.”  This  meant,  in  effect,  that  the  United 
States  would  interfere  in  disorders  in  Caribbean  countries,  over¬ 
come  them,  and  assume  the  task  of  governing,  from  time  to 
time,  as  troubles  arose.  Thus,  under  the  cover  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  United  States  would  forbid  European  countries 
to  seize  more  colonies  in  the  western  hemisphere  and  at  the  same 
time  extend  its  own  power  in  this  region.  Naturally  President 
Roosevelt’s  new  creed  raised  a  great  outcry  against  “Yankee 
imperialism”  among  Latin-American  nations.  They  were  willing 
to  have  the  United  States  defend  them  against  Europe,  but 
resented  its  interference  in  their  affairs. 

Control  Is  Established  over  Santo  Domingo.  While  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  was  writing  his  opinions  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  1904  he  was  given  a  chance  to  apply  them  in  Santo  Domingo— 
which  President  Grant  had  wanted  to  annex  years  before.  The 
Dominican  republic,  like  Venezuela,  was  heavily  in  debt,  and 
certain  European  governments  declared  that,  unless  the  United 
States  undertook  to  look  after  the  finances  of  the  debtor,  they 
would  resort  to  armed  coercion.  What  was  the  United  States 
to  do?  President  Roosevelt  answered  quickly.  In  soite  of  strong 
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opposition  in  the  Senate  he  made  a  treaty  in  1907  which  placed 
Dominican  finances  under  the  control  of  an  American  officer. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  over  this  affair,  a  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  questions  arose.  Should  the  United  States  approve  the 
practice  of  European  governments  in  using  armed  force  to  collect 
debts  owed  to  private  citizens?  Was  the  American  navy  to  be 
used  to  help  creditors  collect  their  debts  anywhere  in  Latin 
America?  Would  it  not  be  best  to  refer  all  such  matters  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  at  The  Hague  or  to 
special  international  commissions  for  arbitration?  To  the  last  , 
question  the  answer  was  made  that  the  United  States  could  not  l 
surrender  any  issue  coming  under  the  terms  of  the  Monroe  Doc-  \ 
trine  to  the  decision  of  an  international  tribunal.  “The  coun- 
try,”  said  Roosevelt  emphatically,  “would  certainly  decline  to  1 
go  to  war  to  prevent  a  foreign  government  from  collecting  a  just 
debt;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  inadvisable  to  permit  any 
foreign  power  to  take  possession,  even  temporarily,  of  the  customs 
houses  of  an  American  republic  in  order  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  its  obligations;  for  such  a  temporary  occupation  might  turn 
into  a  permanent  occupation.  The  only  escape  from  these 
alternatives  may  at  any  time  be  that  we  must  ourselves  under¬ 
take  to  bring  about  some  arrangement  by  which  so  much  as 
possible  of  a  just  obligation  shall  be  paid.” 

Nicaragua  Is  Brought  under  the  Authority  of  the  United  States 
(1909).  President  Roosevelt’s  view  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
applied  to  Nicaragua  by  his  successor,  William  Howard  Taft, 
in  the  autumn  after  his  inauguration  in  1909.  In  October  of  that 
year  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Nicaragua,  aided  and  abetted  by 
certain  American  businessmen  and  officials  in  that  country. 
Immediately  United  States  marines  were  sent  there  “to  keep 
order.”  A  president  favorable  to  the  United  States  was  chosen 
in  Nicaragua.  An  agreement  was  drawn  up  giving  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  control  over  Nicaraguan  finances, 
including  the  collection  of  customs  duties.  To  enforce  the  agree¬ 
ment,  a  police  force  of  American  marines  was  maintained  in 
Nicaragua.  Although  the  United  States  Senate  refused  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  agreement,  President  Taft  went  ahead,  and  another 
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Caribbean  country  was  thus  brought  temporarily  under  American 
dominion.  Actual  power  over  that  republic  had  been  attained 
without  formal  annexation. 

The  United  States  Carries  on  Negotiations  with  Other 

Powers 

Americans  Are  Involved  in  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China. 

Before  American  soldiers  had  put  down  the  Filipino  revolt,  the 
United  States  was  called  upon  to  deal  with  some  of  its  “new 
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American  Marines  at  Pekin 
A  drawing  by  Gordon  Grant 

responsibilities”  in  the  Far  East.  In  1900  a  popular  uprising 
against  all  foreigners,  known  as  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  broke  out 
in  China,  involving  Americans  in  that  country  as  well  as  Jap¬ 
anese,  French,  Germans,  Russians,  British,  and  other  national¬ 
ities.  The  Boxers,  a  Chinese  patriotic  society,  had  for  some  time 
carried  on  a  campaign  of  hatred  against  all  aliens,  who  were,  it 
was  alleged,  “lacerating  China  like  tigers.”  In  the  summer  of 
1900  their  revolt  ran  riot  with  vengeful  fury.  Missionaries  and 
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traders  were  murdered  in  the  provinces;  foreign  legations  were 
stoned;  the  German  ambassador  was  killed  in  the  streets  of 
Pekin;  and  to  all  appearances  a  war  of  extermination  had  begun. 
In  the  month  of  June  nearly  five  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children,  representing  all  the  alien  nations,  were  besieged  in 
the  British  quarters  in  Pekin,  where  they  had  taken  refuge. 

The  United  States  Joins  in  Crushing  the  Chinese  Rebellion. 
The  arrival  of  armed  forces,  made  up  of  Japanese,  Russian, 
British,  American,  French,  and  German  soldiers  and  marines 
saved  them  from  capture.  When,  however,  these  foreign  troops 
were  in  possession  of  the  Chinese  capital  fresh  problems  arose. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  the  powers  of  Europe  had  been  in 
truth,  as  the  Boxers  claimed,  carving  up  the  Chinese  empire, 
taking  territory,  railway  concessions,  mining  rights,  ports,  and 
commercial  privileges  at  the  expense  of  the  huge  but  weak  victim. 
The  United  States  alone  among  the  great  nations,  while  zealous 
in  the  pursuit  of  trade,  had  refrained  from  seizing  Chinese  terri¬ 
tory  or  ports.  Moreover  the  Department  of  State  had  been 
urging  European  countries  to  respect  Chinese  territorial  in¬ 
tegrity  and  to  allow  China  to  trade  equally  with  all  nations. 
In  the  end  damages  were  collected  by  the  Western  nations  from 
China  for  injuries  inflicted  upon  their  citizens  by  the  Boxers; 
but  the  United  States,  finding  the  sum  awarded  in  excess  of 
legitimate  claims,  returned  the  balance  in  the  form  of  a  fund  to 
be  applied  to  the  education  of  Chinese  students  in  American 
colleges.  By  this  action  the  hold  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
affections  of  the  Chinese  people  was  strengthened. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  Proposes  the  Policy  of 
“  the  Open  Door.”  On  the  basis  of  “  fair  play,”  John  Hay,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  offered  a  suggestion  for  permanent  peace  in 
China,  a  policy  which  he  called  “the  Open  Door.”  “The  policy 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,”  he  said  to  the  great 
powers  in  the  summer  of  1900,  “is  to  seek  a  solution  which  may 
bring  about  permanent  safety  and  peace  in  China,  preserve 
Chinese  territorial  and  administrative  entity,  protect  all  rights 
guaranteed  to  friendly  powers  by  treaty  and  international  law, 
and  safeguard  for  the  world  the  principle  of  equal  and  impartial 
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trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire.”  This  was  a  clear 
warning  to  the  world  that  the  United  States  would  not  join  in  a 
scramble  to  punish  the  Chinese  by  tearing  away  more  territory, 
but  would  insist  upon  having  equal  rights  to  trade  in  China. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Seeks  to  End  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
The  Boxer  affair  had  scarcely  been  settled  when  in  the  winter 
of  1904  a  war  broke  out  between  Japan  and  Russia  over  the 
division  of  the  spoils  in  Manchuria.  The  fortunes  of  war  were, 

on  the  whole,  with  the 
agile  forces  of  Japan  and, 
it  seems,  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  sympathies  were 
largely  with  the  Japanese, 
although  he  was  care¬ 
ful  to  maintain  official 
neutrality.  At  all  events, 
Secretary  Hay  wrote  in 
his  diary  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  1905,  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  “quite  firm  in 
his  view  that  we  cannot 
permit  Japan  to  be 
robbed  a  second  time  of 
her  victory.”  By  this 
statement  he  referred  to 
the  fact  that  ten  years 
before,  after  defeating  China,  Japan  had  been  compelled  by 
Russia,  Germany,  and  France  to  give  up  the  fruits  of  conquest. 

Whatever  the  President’s  personal  feelings  may  have  been, 
he  was  aware  that  Japan,  despite  its  triumphs  over  Russia,  was 
staggering  under  a  heavy  burden  of  debt  and  he  believed  that  the 
world  balance  of  power  needed  a  Japan  strong  in  finance  and 
arms.  At  a  suggestion  from  Tokyo  he  invited  both  belligerents 
in  the  summer  of  1905  to  stop  fighting  and  hold  a  peace  con¬ 
ference.  If  they  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  counsel, 
they  were  soon  convinced  by  European  bankers  who  had  already 
reached  an  agreement  that  the  conflict  could  not  go  on  any  longer. 
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After  some  delay  the  two  war-sick  powers  consented  to  send 
delegates  to  a  conference  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  for  ! 
the  purpose  of  discussing  a  settlement.  With  fine  urbanity 
Roosevelt  presided  over  the  opening  ceremonies  and  at  the  close 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  efforts  crowned  by  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  amity. 

Roosevelt  Reaches  a  Secret  Understanding  with  Japan.  Desir¬ 
ing  to  keep  things  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  in  the  Far  East, 
that  is,  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  President  Roosevelt  came 
to  an  understanding  with  Japan  in  1905.  He  knew,  as  he  said, 
that  the  Senate  would  not  ratify  any  treaty  of  the  kind  with 
Japan.  So  he  sent  a  special  agent  to  Tokyo  to  negotiate  a  se¬ 
cret  agreement.  Through  an  exchange  of  letters  President  Roose¬ 
velt  undertook  not  to  oppose  Japan  in  Korea,  and  Japan  promised 
not  to  disturb  America  in  the  Philippines.  Both  agreed  to  co¬ 
operate  in  maintaining  peace.  News  of  this  understanding  was 
passed  along  to  the  British  government  quietly.  But  nothing  was 
given  out  to  the  public,  and  it  was  not  until  many  years  later, 
after  the  death  of  Roosevelt,  that  the  arrangement  became 
known  to  students  of  diplomacy  and  careful  readers  of  news¬ 
papers.  It  was,  of  course,  not  binding  on  the  United  States,  but 
it  was  a  personal  pledge  which  President  Roosevelt  could  keep 
as  long  as  he  was  in  the  White  House. 

The  United  States  Takes  Part  in  The  Hague  Peace  Conference. 
Along  with  the  increasing  rivalry  of  the  great  powers  for  trade 
and  territory  had  gone  a  steady  increase  in  their  expenditures 
for  armies  and  navies.  At  the  same  time  there  had  been  many 
wars — the  Spanish-American  war,  the  Boer  war  in  South  Africa, 
and  the  Russo-Japanese  war  besides  numerous  minor  conflicts. 
Thus  a  great  fear  of  armaments  and  wars  arose  among  the 
citizens  of  various  countries  and  advocates  of  peace  among  the 
nations  raised  their  voices  in  protest  against  “the  growing 
dangers  of  militarism.”  Moved  partly  by  a  sentiment  for  peace 
and  partly  by  fear  of  Germany,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  one  of  the 
chief  militarists  himself,  invited  the  nations  of  the  world  to  send 
delegates  to  a  peace  conference  at  The  Hague  in  1899.  Pres¬ 
ident  McKinley  sent  representatives  from  the  United  States.  On 
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the  whole  the  conference  accomplished  little.  It  did  nothing  to 
reduce  expenditures  for  armaments.  But  it  did  recognize  the 
right  of  neutral  governments  to  offer  their  services  to  govern¬ 
ments  at  war,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  peace.  Moreover  it 
established  at  The  Hague  a  court  for  the  voluntary  arbitration  of 
certain  minor  disputes  among  nations. 

Encouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  result  of  the  first  Hague  confer¬ 
ence,  President  Roosevelt  proposed  to  call  another.  In  the  end 
he  yielded  to  the  Czar  the  honor  of  issuing  the  invitation.  But 
by  the  second  conference  held  at  The  Hague  in  1907  even  less  was 
done  than  by  the  first  one.  Plans  for  compulsory  arbitration  of 
certain  matters  of  dispute  among  nations  were  debated,  without 
favorable  result.  Reduction  of  armaments  was  again  put  off. 
The  military  and  naval  experts  of  all  countries  were  against  it.  In 
fact  about  all  that  the  delegates  could  approve  was  a  set  of  rules 
for  “civilized  warfare” — rules  quickly  ignored  in  the  World  War 
that  broke  out  seven  years  later. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Sends  the  Fleet  around  the  World.  As 
if  to  assure  the  world  that  the  United  States  placed  no  further 
reliance  on  peace  conferences  than  other  nations,  Roosevelt 
made  a  display  of  American  power  the  following  year  by  sending  a 
fleet  of  sixteen  battleships  on  a  tour  around  the  globe.  On  his  own 
authority  he  ordered  the  ships  to  sail  out  of  Hampton  Roads  and 
circle  the  earth  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  San  Francisco, 
Australia,  the  Philippines,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Suez  Canal. 
This  enterprise  was  not,  as  some  critics  claimed,  a  “mere  boyish 
flourish.”  It  was  an  exhibition  of  sea  power,  indicating  that  the 
wide  empire  of  American  trade  and  dominion  had  a  force  to  sus¬ 
tain  it.  The  voyage  around  the  world  therefore  served  a  double 
purpose.  It  interested  Roosevelt’s  countrymen  in  his  naval 
program  and  it  reminded  other  governments  that  the  American 
Government  was  not  holding  aloof  from  international  affairs. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  State  the  opposing  positions  of  the  parties  on  imperialism  in 
the  campaign  of  1900. 

2.  Describe  the  imperialist  issue  in  the  campaigns  of  1904  and  1908. 
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3.  Trace  the  suppression  of  the  Philippine  revolt. 

4.  How  did  the  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  territories 
arise?  How  was  it  settled? 

5.  Outline  the  government  set  up  in  Puerto  Rico.  In  the  Philip¬ 
pines. 

6.  By  what  methods  was  Cuba  made  in  effect  an  American  pro¬ 
tectorate? 

7.  Sketch  the  early  history  of  the  Panama  canal  problem. 

8.  How  was  the  Panama  canal  zone  acquired? 

9.  Review  events  in  the  building  of  the  canal. 

10.  Review  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
applied  to  Venezuela. 

11.  Compare  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  view  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
with  the  original  Doctrine. 

12.  Give  the  steps  by  which  American  control  was  extended  over 
Santo  Domingo  and  Nicaragua. 

13.  What  was  the  Boxer  Rebellion?  State  the  outcome. 

14.  Define  the  “open-door”  policy  applied  to  China. 

15.  In  what  ways  did  Theodore  Roosevelt  take  part  in  Far  East¬ 
ern  affairs? 

16.  What  were  the  purposes  and  results  of  The  Hague  conferences? 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  No  presidential  campaign  was  ever  waged  on  the  issue  of  im¬ 
perialism  alone.  (2)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Constitution  in  administering  colonies  and  dependencies. 
(3)  The  features  of  self-government  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  (4)  The  original  Monroe  Doctrine  does  not  obligate  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  keep  order  in  Latin  America. 

(5)  The  “open-door”  policy  was  a  form  of  intervention  in  China. 

(6)  The  powers  of  the  President  in  conducting  foreign  affairs.  (7)  Pres¬ 
idents  have  defined  important  foreign  policies  for  the  United  States. 
(8)  Did  the  United  States  lose  or  gain  by  its  territorial  acquisitions 
at  the  close  of  its  war  with  Spain? 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 


LABOR  SEEKS  A  LARGER  SHARE  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  INCOME 

Industrial  Workers  Face  New  Conditions 

The  Free  Land  Has  Been  Given  Away.  When  machine  in¬ 
dustries  were  well  started  in  the  opening  decades  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  problems  of  hours,  wages,  unemployment,  and 
poverty  appeared  on  a  large  scale.  Many  solutions  were  offered 
for  these  problems  when  they  first  arose;  and  the  solution  then 
most  generally  accepted  was  that  of  the  land  reformers.  They 
said:  Let  the  Federal  Government  give  away  in  small  plots  the 
land  on  the  public  domain;  and  then  industrial  workers  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  their  lot  can  go  West,  take  up  homesteads, 
and  win  freedom  on  farms  of  their  own.  It  was  in  response  to 
such  arguments  that  Congress  passed  the  Homestead  Act  of 
1862  and  opened  a  part  of  the  public  domain  to  homesteading. 
But  the  project  did  not  work  out  exactly  as  expected.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  also  gave  millions  of  acres  to  railway  companies  and 
to  state  agricultural  colleges,  and  it  sold  at  auction  rich  lands 
taken  away  from  the  Indians.  As  a  result  the  area  of  good  land 
open  for  free  homesteads  was  materially  limited,  and  most  West¬ 
ern  pioneers  had  to  buy  land.  Moreover  it  took  capital  and  agri¬ 
cultural  skill  to  occupy,  develop,  and  make  a  living  on  even  a 
free  homestead.  This  capital  and  this  skill  relatively  few  indus¬ 
trial  workers  possessed;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  comparatively 
few  of  them  ever  derived  any  direct  benefit  from  the  Homestead 
Act  while  good  land  was  available  under  it.  In  any  event,  by 
1890  the  frontier  line  had  disappeared  and  with  it  about  all  of 
the  choice  free  land.  The  escape  was  closed.  It  had  never 
amounted  to  much  for  factory  workers,  and  there  was  no  use 
talking  about  it  now. 
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Great  Corporations  Take  the  Place  of  Individual  Employers. 

In  the  early  days  of  machine  industry,  each  factory  or  mine 
was  usually  owned  by  one  person  or  two  or  more  partners.  In 
such  conditions  employers  and  employees  often  worked  side  by 
side.  They  were  personally  acquainted  and  took  up  questions 
of  wages  and  hours  in  personal  conferences  (p.  565).  When 
an  industry  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  corporation,  however,  it 
was  generally  run  by  a  hired  manager  for  unseen  stockholders. 
Then  employees  could  no  longer  deal  directly  with  the  owners 


A  Meeting  of  a  Corporation’s  Directors 

of  the  industry.  They  had  to  deal  with  a  manager  whose  first 
duty  was  to  make  profits  for  the  stockholders.  Impersonal  rela¬ 
tions  took  the  place  of  personal  relations  between  employers  and 
employees.  Since  owners  had  an  agent  to  speak  for  them,  em¬ 
ployees  naturally  assumed  that  it  was  also  proper  for  them  to 
organize  and  appoint  an  agent  to  speak  for  them. 

Great  Corporations  Control  Industries  All  over  the  Country. 
Still  more  conducive  to  large-scale  labor  organization  was  the 
fact  that  a  great  corporation  often  owned  many,  if  not  a  major¬ 
ity,  of  the  plants  in  a  given  industry  throughout  the  country 
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For  example,  the  United  States  Steel  Company  had  mines  and 
mills  in  various  regions.  When  a  corporation  owned  several 
plants  in  as  many  cities,  it  could  fix  the  hours  and  wages  for  all 
its  concerns.  If  there  was  a  strike  for  higher  wages  in  one  plant, 
the  corporation  could  transfer  the  business  of  that  plant  to  an¬ 
other  plant  and  shut  down  the  works  in  trouble.  If  employees 
were  to  deal  effectively  with  hours  and  wages  in  an  entire  indus¬ 
try,  they  had  to  have  a  national  union  covering  the  whole  in¬ 
dustry.  This  condition  favored  the  growth  of  unions  on  a  na- 


New  England  Factory  Workers  about  1870 

tional  scale;  that  is,  a  federation  of  local  unions  in  a  nationwide 
organization. 

The  Spread  of  Industries  throughout  the  Country  Makes  for 
National  Organization  of  Labor.  Even  if  corporations  had  not 
controlled  plants  throughout  the  Union,  the  spread  of  industries 
into  every  section  would  have  led  labor  to  seek  organization  on  a 
national  scale.  If  employees  succeeded  in  raising  wages  and 
reducing  hours  in  one  region,  employers  in  other  regions  could 
keep  wages  down  and  hours  high,  and  could  undercut  employers 
in  the  unionized  districts.  For  example,  when  the  owners  of 
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textile  mills  in  New  England  raised  wages  and  so  added  to  their 
costs  of  production,  mill  owners  in  the  South,  where  wages  were 
lower,  by  making  cloth  cheaper  could  take  business  away  from 
Northern  manufacturers.  Moreover  if  laborers  made  demands 
for  better  wages  and  hours  in  one  section,  their  employers  could 
threaten  to  move,  and  really  move,  into  other  regions  where  labor 
was  unorganized  and  willing  to  accept  less  favorable  terms.  In 
other  words,  labor  leaders  faced  the  problem  of  organizing  unions 
throughout  the  country.  Otherwise  their  efforts  to  improve 
working  conditions  in  one  region  might  fail,  at  least  in  the 
long  run. 

Leaders  in  Politics  and  Industry  Recognize  the  New  Condi¬ 
tions.  The  changed  industrial  relations  at  the  end  of  the  century 
were  widely  recognized  by  leaders  in  politics  and  industry,  as 
well  as  by  trade-union  officials.  For  example,  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  clearly  described  the  new  situation  in  the  following  words: 
“A  few  generations  ago,  the  American  workman  could  have 
saved  money,  gone  West,  and  taken  up  a  homestead.  Now  the 
free  lands  were  gone.  In  earlier  days,  a  man  who  began  with  a 
pick  and  shovel  might  come  to  own  a  mine.  That  outlet  was  now 
closed  as  regards  the  immense  majority.  .  .  .  The  majority  of 
men  who  earned  wages  in  the  coal  industry,  if  they  wished  to 
progress  at  all,  were  compelled  to  progress  not  by  ceasing  to  be 
wage-earners  but  by  improving  the  conditions  under  which  all 
the  wage-earners  of  the  country  lived  and  worked.” 

With  the  disappearance  of  free  land,  Roosevelt  continued,  had 
come  “a  crass  inequality  in  the  bargaining  relation  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  individual  employee  standing  alone.  The  great 
coal-mining  and  coal-carrying  companies  which  employed  their 
tens  of  thousands  could  easily  dispense  with  the  services  of  any 
particular  miner.  The  miner,  on  the  other  hand,  however  ex¬ 
pert,  could  not  dispense  with  the  companies.  He  needed  a  job; 
his  wife  and  children  would  starve  if  he  did  not  get  one.  .  .  . 
Individually  the  miners  were  impotent  when  they  sought  to 
enter  a  wage  contract  with  the  great  companies;  they  could 
make  fair  terms  only  by  uniting  into  trade  unions  to  bargain 
collectively.”  It  was  for  this  reason  that  President  Taft  advo- 
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cated  reforms  in  law  “to  put  employees  of  little  power  and  means 
on  a  level  with  their  employers  in  adjusting  and  agreeing  upon 
their  mutual  obligations.” 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  one  of  the  great  captains  of  industry, 
took  account  of  the  same  facts  when  he  said:  “In  the  early  days 
of  the  development  of  industry,  the  employer  and  capital  in¬ 
vestor  were  frequently  one.  Daily  contact  was  had  between 
him  and  his  employees,  who  were  his  friends  and  neighbors.  .  .  . 
Because  of  the  proportions  which  modern  industry  has  attained, 
employers  and  employees  are  too  often  strangers  to  each  other. 


Photograph  by  Brown  Brothers 

Laborers  in  Gold  Mines 

.  .  .  Personal  relations  can  be  revived  only  through  adequate 
representation  of  the  employees.  Representation  is  a  principle 
which  is  fundamentally  just  and  vital  to  the  successful  conduct 
of  industry.  ...  It  is  not  consistent  for  us  as  Americans  to 
demand  democracy  in  government  and  practice  autocracy  in 
industry.  .  .  .  With  the  developments  what  they  are  in  industry 
to-day,  there  is  sure  to  come  a  progressive  evolution  from  aristo¬ 
cratic  single  control,  whether  by  capital,  labor,  or  the  state,  to  a 
democratic,  co-operative  control  by  all  three.” 
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Industrial  Workers  Seek  to  Meet  the  New  Conditions 
of  American  Life  and  Industry 

Skilled  Craftsmen  Develop  a  National  Labor  Federation.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  new  tactics  were  necessary,  a  number  of  labor  leaders, 
headed  by  Samuel  Gompers  of  the  Cigar  Makers’  Union,  decided 
to  build  a  labor  movement  on  practical  lines.  On  the  basis  of 
plans  made  earlier  they  formed  in  1886  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  as  a  nationwide  union  of  unions.  Although  at  the  time 
of  its  establishment  the  Federation  had  only  about  150,000 
members,  President  Gompers  drove  hard  at  the  task  of  organiz¬ 
ing  more  local  unions  and  bringing  them  into  the  national  organ¬ 
ization.  By  1904  the  Federation  boasted  a  membership  of 
1,650,000,  and  by  1919  an  enrollment  of  more  than  3,000,000. 
In  addition  there  were  several  strong  trade  unions  outside  the 
Federation  but  in  sympathy  with  its  aims,  such  as  the  Railway 
Brotherhoods.  At  the  opening  of  1920  the  total  strength  of 
organized  labor  was  put  at  4,000,000  members,  meaning,  if  we 
include  the  families,  that  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  in  some  way  dependent  on  the  methods  and 
tactics  af  trade  unions  for  their  conditions  of  living. 

Trade  Unions  Spread  into  the  South.  But  at  first  union  strength 
was  mainly  in  the  North.  Two  conditions  checked  unionization 
in  the  South.  Many  of  the  mills  were  in  small  towns  and  were 
operated  by  men  and  women  from  the  surrounding  farm  dis¬ 
tricts  who  were  unfamiliar  with  trade-union  ideas  and  methods. 
The  cost  of  organizing  workers  in  widely  scattered  mills  was 
heavy;  it  was  easy  for  employers  to  keep  track  of  labor  lead¬ 
ers’  operations  in  small  centers  and  take  countermeasures.  In 
addition  many  Negroes  were  employed  in  iron,  steel,  fertilizer, 
tobacco,  and  cottonseed-oil  plants,  and  unions  of  white  em¬ 
ployees  were  loath  to  admit  them  to  membership.  Nevertheless 
organized  labor  eventually  got  a  foothold  in  the  South  which 
was  supposed  to  be  “one  hundred  per  cent  proof  against  union¬ 
ism.”  In  1900  ten  Southern  cities  had  central  labor  unions; 
thirty  years  later  there  were  160  such  city  organizations  of  labor. 
At  the  first  date  there  was  not  a  single  state  federation  of  labor 
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in  the  South;  in  1930  every  Southern  state  had  a  labor  federa¬ 
tion  and  there  were  6,000  local  unions  affiliated  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor.  Efforts  were  made  to  form  separate 
unions  for  Negroes,  and  in  some  cases  they  were  admitted  to 
membership  in  general  unions.  Thus  organized  labor  was  be¬ 
coming  continental  in  its  reach  and  influence. 

The  Federation  Adheres  to  “  Businesslike  Policies.”  Unlike 
its  predecessor,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  American  Federation 


Photograph  from  Lewis  W.  Hine 

A  Skilled  Mechanic  in  a  Large  Machine  Shop 


of  Labor  put  aside  all  co-operative  and  socialistic  theories.  It 
proposed  no  radical  changes  in  the  capitalistic  system.  It  recog¬ 
nized  the  right  of  capitalists  to  own  industries  and  to  make 
profits  from  their  business.  Its  professed  purpose  was  to  win  a 
larger  share  of  the  fruits  of  industry  for  the  workers — to  in¬ 
crease  wages,  reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  and  improve  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  work  was  carried  on.  In  accomplishing  this  aim 
the  Federation  specialized  in  its  membership:  that  is,  it  did  not 
try  to  include  all  kinds  of  workers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  in  one 
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big  union;  it  organized  the  skilled  members  of  the  various  crafts 
in  their  communities,  such  as  carpenters,  painters,  and  printers; 
united  these  local  unions  into  national  craft  unions;  and  then 
drew  the  national  craft  unions  into  the  general  Federation  of 
Labor.  In  order  to  hold  down  the  number  of  members  in  each 
craft  and  curtail  competition  for  jobs,  it  charged  high  admission 
fees.  To  reduce  the  number  of  trained  workers  with  a  view  to 
keeping  the  demand  for  them  strong,  it  restricted  the  number  of 
apprentices.  In  brief  it  strove  to  give  a  practical  monopoly  of 
employment  to  the  members  of  its  craft  unions.  If  an  employer 
could  not  get  skilled  workers  outside  the  unions,  he  simply  had 
to  bargain  with  them  over  hours  and  wages.  As  a  means  of  en¬ 
forcing  its  demands  the  unions  in  the  Federation  raised  large 
funds  to  finance  strikes  called  against  employers  who  refused  to 
bargain  with  them  or  grant  the  terms  of  hours  and  wages  de¬ 
manded.  In  short  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  stood  for 
“unionism  pure  and  simple,”  for  a  strict  organization  of  crafts¬ 
men,  a  limitation  of  the  labor  supply,  and  the  financing  of  strikes, 
when  called. 

Company  Unions  Are  Opposed.  While  declaring  that  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees  had  much  in  common,  the  Federation 
strongly  opposed  company  unions  (p.  712).  Employers,  it  argued, 
had  united  in  the  National  Manufacturers’  Association  or  in 
similar  employers’  organizations;  every  important  industry  was 
now  national  in  scope,  that  is,  it  had  plants  all  over  the  country; 
therefore,  in  view  of  competition  in  prices  and  output  among 
countless  shops  from  coast  to  coast,  wages  and  hours  could  not 
be  determined  for  a  single  plant  alone  without  reference  to  stand¬ 
ards  in  other  plants.  Even  if  conditions  were  excellent  in  one 
factory  or  mine  where  the  company  and  its  workers  met  on 
friendly  terms,  that  did  not  solve  problems  for  all  the  employees 
in  the  same  industry  throughout  the  land,  as  the  Federation 
undertook  to  do.  For  these  reasons  it  declared  that  company 
unions  and  local  shop  committees  were  unsatisfactory.  It  in¬ 
sisted  that  hours,  wages,  and  other  labor  standards  should  be 
fixed  by  general  trade  agreements  applicable  to  all  the  plants 
of  a  given  industry,  even  if  subject  to  local  modifications. 
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Co-operation  with  Capital  Is  Sought.  On  the  basis  of  its  strong 
organization,  the  Federation  tried  to  avoid  strikes  and  persuade 
employers  that  the  relation  between  capital  and  labor  might 
become  one  of  peaceful  bargaining.  In  support  of  this  position 
certain  manufacturers,  financiers,  and  professional  men  inter¬ 
ested  in  public  affairs  founded  the  National  Civic  Federation  in 
1900  to  promote  better  industrial  relations,  and  leaders  from 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  joined  it.  Though  radical 
workers  objected  to  this  alliance,  officers  of  the  Federation 
frankly  welcomed  aid  from  the  new  ally,  for  they  accepted  the 
prevailing  economic  system  and  had  no  desire  to  make  any  funda¬ 
mental  changes  in  it. 

Political  Organization  Appears  in  the  Labor  World.  To  strict 
trade  unionists  the  problem  of  the  industrial  workers  was  one 
of  securing  better  wages  and  shorter  hours  by  bargaining  with 
employers.  It  was  a  purely  business  affair.  But  other  views  of 
the  matter  came  into  circulation.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  was  only  six  years  old  when  another  type  of  labor  move¬ 
ment  appeared  in  the  national  scene.  This  was  the  Socialist 
Labor  party.  It  nominated  a  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1892,  demanded  thoroughgoing  changes  in  the 
capitalist  system  of  industry,  and  appealed  to  industrial  workers 
for  support.  It,  too,  formed  “ locals  ”  in  the  chief  cities  and  sought 
to  effect  a  political  organization  of  labor  throughout  the  country. 
It  insisted  that  trade  unionists  could  not  get  satisfactory  labor 
conditions  merely  by  bargaining  with  employers,  and  urged  them 
to  go  into  politics  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  changes  by 
government  action. 

Socialistic  Theories  Spread.  The  ideas  of  the  new  labor  party 
were  founded  mainly  on  the  teachings  of  Karl  Marx,  a  German 
scholar  and  agitator.  Marx  declared  that  there  was  an  inherent 
conflict  between  capital  and  labor.  He  urged  industrial  workers 
to  unite  against  capitalists,  to  capture  the  machinery  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  establish  collective,  or  public,  ownership  of  rail¬ 
ways,  mines,  mills,  and  other  means  of  production.  This  kind 
of  ownership  was  called  socialism.  Marxian  Socialists  were, 
therefore,  political  as  well  as  economic  in  their  aims.  They  formed 


A  Demonstration  of  Workingmen  in  New  York  in  1882 
The  picture  shows  the  procession  passing  the  reviewing  stand  at  Union  Square. 
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political  parties,  nominated  candidates,  and  put  forth  platforms, 
usually  including  certain  reform  planks  such  as  old-age  pensions. 
The  Socialist  Labor  party,  for  instance,  declared  in  1892  in  favor 
of  government  ownership  of  public  utilities,  free  schoolbooks, 
woman  suffrage,  heavy  income  taxes,  and  the  referendum  (p.  733). 
A  similar  position  was  taken  by  the  Socialist  party,  founded  in 
1900  with  Eugene  V.  Debs  as  its  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  Influenced  by  the  Russian  revolution  in  1917, 
many  Socialists  de¬ 
serted  their  parties  and 
called  themselves 
Communists  in  the 
Russian  style.  As  a 
rule  Communists  ad¬ 
vocated  the  overthrow 
of  the  American  in¬ 
dustrial  system  by  vio¬ 
lence,  but  after  1935 
they  moderated  their 
tone  and  spoke  of  ef¬ 
fecting  the  change  by 
regular  political  meth¬ 
ods — agitation  and 
electioneering. 

In  their  appeal  for 
votes,  the  socialists  Photo  by Brown  Brothers 

of  every  type  turned  Samuel  Gompers 

to  industrial  workers.  At  the  annual  conventions  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  they  regularly  urged  the  delegates  to  en¬ 
dorse  socialism.  But  its  president,  Samuel  Gompers,  on  each 
occasion  took  the  floor  against  them.  He  repudiated  socialism 
and  socialists  both  on  theoretical  and  on  practical  grounds.  He 
opposed  too  much  public  ownership,  declaring  that  any  govern¬ 
ment  was  as  likely  as  any  private  employer  to  oppress  labor. 
The  approval  of  socialism,  he  believed,  would  split  the  Federa¬ 
tion  on  the  rock  of  politics,  prejudice  the  public  against  it,  and 
weaken  it  in  its  fight  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours. 
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Throughout  his  long  term  as  president,  he  was  able  to  vanquish 
the  socialists  in  the  Federation,  although  he  could  not  prevent 
it  from  favoring  one  of  the  socialists’  planks  in  1920 — public 
ownership  of  railways. 

Extreme  Radicals  Appear  in  Labor  Ranks.  Defeated  in  their 

efforts  to  capture  or¬ 
ganized  labor  and  to 
carry  elections,  some 
labor  leaders  broke 
away  from  both  trade 
unionism  and  politics. 
One  faction,  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Workers  of 
the  World,  founded  in 
1905,  declared  them¬ 
selves  opposed  to  all 
capitalists,  the  wage 
system,  and  craft  un¬ 
ions.  They  asserted 
that  the  “working 
class  and  the  employ¬ 
ing  class  have  nothing 
in  common  ”  and  that 
trade  unions  only  pit 
one  set  of  workers 
against  another  set. 
They  rejected  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  of  in¬ 
dustries,  sought  to 
unite  all  working  people  into  one  big  union,  and  made  plans 
to  seize  the  railways,  mines,  and  mills  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  revolutionary  labor.  This  doctrine  called  down  upon  the  heads 
of  its  advocates  the  condemnation  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  of  the  general  public.  At  its  convention  in  1919 
the  Federation  went  on  record  as  opposed  to  “I.  W.  W.-ism 
and  the  irresponsible  leadership  that  encourages  such  a  policy.” 
It  announced  its  “firm  adherence  to  American  ideals.” 


Courtesy  of  “ American  Federationist  ' 

A  Labor  Cartoon  by  John  Baer, 

August,  1924 
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The  Federation  Takes  a  Stand  on  Political  Issues.  The  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  Federation  to  socialists  of  every  sort  did  not  mean, 
aowever,  that  it  was  indifferent  to  political  issues  or  political 
parties.  On  the  contrary,  from  time  to  time  at  its  annual  con¬ 
tentions  it  endorsed  specific  reforms,  such  as  the  initiative, 
peferendum,  and  recall  (p.  733),  national  abolition  of  child 
abor,  the  exclusion  of  Oriental  labor,  old-age  pensions,  and 
government  ownership  in  certain  lines.  To  forward  its  projects 
t  adopted  the  policy  of  “rewarding  friends  and  punishing 
inemies”;  that  is,  it  advised  its  members  to  vote  for  or  against 
[he  candidates  of  political  parties  according  to  their  stand  on  the 
demands  of  organized  labor.  When  the  American  Federation  of 
Uabor  supported  Senator  La  Follette  for  President  in  1924,  it 
lid  not  join  a  third  party;  it  merely  gave  him  its  official  encour¬ 
agement  for  the  time  being. 

The  General  Public  Takes  an  Interest  in  Trade-Union  Meth¬ 
ods.  Besides  watching  its  relations  to  employers,  to  radicals 
vithin  its  own  ranks,  and  to  various  political  questions,  the 
federation  had  to  consider  its  relations  to  a  third  factor  in  in¬ 
dustry — the  general  purchasing  public.  With  the  passing  of 
lime  these  consumer  relations  became  serious.  While  industries 
were  small  and  conflicts  were  local  in  character,  a  strike  seldom 
iffected  anybody  but  the  employer  and  the  employee  immediately 
involved.  When,  however,  industries  and  trade  unions  became 
Organized  on  a  national  scale,  a  strike  could  paralyze  a  basic 
interprise  like  coal  mining  or  railways  and  thus  put  in  jeopardy 
he  vital  interests  of  all  citizens. 

j  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  ruinous  strikes  as  far  as  possible, 
Employers  and  employees  were  urged  by  public-spirited  citizens 
||o  choose  umpires  and  to  settle  their  disputes  by  arbitration, 
fin  a  message  of  April  2,  1886,  President  Cleveland  approved  this 
■uggestion,  and  two  years  later  Congress  applied  it  in  a  law  which 
pade  arrangements  for  the  voluntary  arbitration  of  labor  contro¬ 
versies  arising  on  interstate  railways  over  which  Congress  had  juris¬ 
diction.  The  principle  was  later  extended  by  Congress  in  the  Rail- 
vay  Labor  Act  of  1926,  which  provided  for  a  board  of  mediation 
l:o  hear  disputes  respecting  wages,  hours,  and  rules  of  employment. 
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The  initial  success  of  such  legislation  led  certain  students  of 
industrial  questions  to  contend  that  unions  and  employers 
should  be  compelled  to  submit  all  their  disputes  to  official  tri¬ 
bunals  and  to  accept  their  decisions.  Kansas  actually  passed  a 
“compulsory  arbitration”  law  in  1920,  but  it  was  strongly 
opposed  by  both  labor  and  capital.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared  the  Kansas  statute 
unconstitutional  and  it  seemed  generally  agreed  that  the  scheme 
was  not  practical. 

Organized  Labor  Seeks  Favorable  Laws 

Objections  Are  Advanced  against  Free  Immigration.  In  every 
part  of  its  work  the  Federation  of  Labor  ran  into  the  problem  of 
immigration.  When  it  tried  to  bring  together  all  the  workers  in 
a  given  craft,  it  often  had  to  deal  with  Germans,  Italians,  Croats, 
Czechs,  and  other  foreign-language  groups.  Carrying  on  meetings 
in  five  or  six  tongues  was  not  easy.  If  it  succeeded  by  hard  toil 
in  organizing  the  workers  in  a  certain  craft  and  raising  their 
wages,  its  efforts  might  be  quickly  undone  by  a  fresh  influx  of 
foreigners  willing  to  accept  lower  rates.  When  strikes  were 
called  to  enforce  demands  for  higher  wages,  foreigners  might  be 
imported  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers.  So  labor  leaders 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  cutting  down  immigration  was 
necessary  to  their  plans  for  organizing  workers  and  upholding 
high  standards  of  wages  and  hours. 

Outside  the  labor  movement,  citizens  at  large  also  began  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  keeping  the  nation’s  doors  wide  open  to 
aliens.  They  saw  whole  sections  of  great  cities  occupied  by 
people  speaking  foreign  tongues,  reading  only  foreign  news¬ 
papers,  and  tied  fast  to  the  Old  World  by  loyalty  and  custom. 
They  witnessed  an  expanding  army  of  total  illiterates,  men  and 
women  who  could  read  and  write  no  language  at  all ;  while  among 
those  aliens  who  could  read,  few  there  were  who  knew  anything 
of  American  history,  democracy,  and  ideals.  Official  reports  re¬ 
vealed  that  over  20  per  cent  of  the  men  of  the  draft  army 
during  the  World  War  could  not  read  a  newspaper  or  write  a 
letter  home.  Perhaps  most  alarming  of  all  was  the  discovery 
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that  thousands  of  aliens  were  in  the  United  States  only  on  a 
temporary  visit,  solely  to  make  money  and  take  it  back  to 
Europe  or  Asia  with  them.  These  men  were  willing  to  work  for 
almost  any  wage  and  to  live  in  places  unfit  for  human  beings; 
they  had  no  stake  in  this  country  and  did  not  care  what  became 
of  it.  They  could  not  share  in  the  progress  of  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  or  feel  any  interest  in  American  citizenship.  Their  supreme 
desire  was  to  return  to  their  native  land  as  soon  as  they  were 
“rich  enough.” 

A  Beginning  Is  Made  in  Cutting  Down  Immigration.  Yet  in 

all  this  there  was  no  cause  for  surprise.  Since  the  foundation  of 
the  republic  the  policy  of  the  Government  had  been  to  favor 
immigration.  For  nearly  one  hundred  years  no  restraining  act 
was  passed  by  Congress,  while  two  important  laws  actually  pro¬ 
moted  it;  namely,  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862  and  the  contract 
immigration  law  of  1864.  Not  until  American  workingmen 
came  into  collision  with  Chinese  labor  on  the  Pacific  coast  did 
the  Federal  Government  adopt  its  first  measure  of  limitation. 

With  the  discovery  of  gold  and  particularly  after  the  opening 
of  the  railway  construction  era,  a  horde  of  laborers  from  China 
had  descended  upon  California.  Long  used  to  starvation  earn¬ 
ings  and  to  poverty-stricken  conditions  of  living,  they  threatened 
to  cut  American  standards  of  wages  to  the  point  of  bare  sub¬ 
sistence.  In  time  the  protest  of  American  labor  against  this 
invasion  was  strong  enough  to  compel  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  to  heed  it.  Accordingly  in  1882  Congress  forbade  the 
admission  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States  for  a  term  of 
ten  years — a  rule  later  changed  into  permanent  exclusion.  In  a 
little  while  the  demand  arose  for  a  bar  against  the  Japanese,  but 
in  this  case  no  exclusion  law  was  passed  at  first.  Instead  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  reached  an  understanding  with  Japan,  in 
1907,  known  as  the  “Gentlemen’s  Agreement.”  Under  this 
arrangement  Japan  promised  not  to  issue  passports  to  laborers 
permitting  them  to  sail  for  the  United  States,  and  President 
Roosevelt  made  a  pledge  that  the  Government  would  not  adopt 
a  Japanese  exclusion  act. 

Having  begun  the  policy  of  restriction  in  1882,  Congress  readily 
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extended  it.  In  that  same  year  it  forbade  the  admission  of  pau¬ 
pers,  criminals,  convicts,  and  the  insane.  Mainly  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  it  forbade,  in  1885,  any  person, 
company,  or  association  to  import  aliens  under  contract  to  work 
for  any  specific  employer.  By  an  act  of  1887  the  contract-labor 
restriction  was  made  even  more  severe.  In  1903  anarchists  were  I 
excluded  and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  was  transferred  from! 
the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  in  order  to  provide  for  a  more  rigid  execution  of  the 
law.  In  1907  the  classes  of  persons  denied  admission  were  ex-| 
tended  to  embrace  those  suffering  from  physical  and  mentalll 
defects  and  otherwise  unfit  for  citizenship.  When  the  Depart-|| 
ment  of  Labor  was  established  in  1913,  the  enforcement  of  the! 
law  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor — usually! 
chosen  by  the  President  from  among  labor  leaders  or  persons  inlj 
sympathy  with  trade-union  ideals. 

Severe  Limits  Are  Placed  on  Immigration.  Not  yet  appeased! 
organized  labor  demanded  further  protection  against  the  coml 
petition  of  immigrants.  In  1917  it  won  another  advance  in  itl 
thirty-year  battle;  Congress  then  passed  a  bill  excluding  “alll 
aliens  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  physically  capable  of  reading!  j 
who  cannot  read  the  English  language  or  some  other  languagll 
or  dialect,  including  Hebrew  or  Yiddish.” 

By  this  time  a  lively  opposition  to  the  restriction  of  immigraH 
tion  developed  in  many  quarters.  Naturally,  certain  racel  1 
already  in  the  United  States  objected  to  every  barrier  that  shill! 
out  their  own  kinsmen;  while  some  Americans  of  the  old  stoclJ 
still  held  to  the  belief  that  the  United  States  should  continil  [ 
to  be  an  asylum  for  “the  oppressed  of  the  earth.”  And  manM 
employers,  desiring  an  increase  in  the  number  of  wage  earnel  1 
bidding  for  jobs,  protested  against  further  restraints.  H 

But  Congress  leaned  toward  more,  rather  than  less,  restrictiol  I 
Indeed  in  1921  it  adopted  a  principle  which  made  the  deepel  I 
cut  of  all  in  immigration.  It  absolutely  limited  the  number  I 
aliens  to  be  admitted  from  many  countries  to  a  small  percental  I 
of  their  citizens  already  in  the  United  States  in  1910.  In  19 1 
it  made  the  rule  more  drastic,  abolished  the  arrangement  wil 
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Japan  known  as  the  “Gentlemen’s  Agreement,”  and  put  the 
Japanese  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Chinese,  that  is,  totally  ex¬ 
cluded  them. 

Labor  Wins  a  Federal  Law  on  the  Rights  of  Labor.  Besides 
trying  to  cut  down  the  competition  of  alien  workers,  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  sought  laws  upholding  the  right  to  strike.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  some  state  judges  had  ruled 
that  a  trade  union  was  unlawful  in  itself — a  conspiracy  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade;  but  that  theory  was  gradually  dropped.  By 
1850  it  was  generally  agreed  that  a  trade  union  was  not  unlawful 
and  that  employees  had  a  right  to  quit  work  in  a  body,  that  is, 
to  strike  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  their  demands.  The  right 
to  strike,  however,  did  not  mean  the  right  to  create  disorder  or 
to  do  anything  one  might  wish  in  an  effort  to  win.  In  fact  the 
federal  courts  applied  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law  (p.  634)  to 
trade  unions  and  fined  some  of  their  officers  for  trying  to  monop¬ 
olize  trade  and  restrain  interstate  commerce.  On  application 
from  employers  the  federal  courts  also  issued  orders  from  time 
to  time  forbidding  labor  unions  to  do  certain  things  in  pursuing 
their  aims.  Such  a  court  order  was  called  an  injunction.  For 
example,  a  court  might  order  a  trade  union  to  stop  interfering 
with  non-union  employees  or  to  continue  at  work  handling  goods 
made  by  non-union  labor.  If  a  labor  leader  refused  to  obey  an 
injunction,  he  could  be  brought  before  the  judge  who  issued  it 
and  fined  or  imprisoned  or  both.  The  injunction  was  freely  used 
during  the  great  railway  strike  of  1877  and  it  was  employed 
against  Eugene  V.  Debs,  director  of  the  Pullman  strike  of  1894. 

To  improve  the  bargaining  position  of  labor,  the  American 
Federation  urged  Congress  to  pass  a  law  guaranteeing  three 
things:  (1)  trade  unions  shall  not  be  prosecuted  as  combinations 
in  restraint  of  trade  under  the  Anti-trust  law;  (2)  the  right  of 
federal  judges  to  issue  injunctions  shall  be  limited  to  certain 
matters;  (3)  and  any  labor  leaders  arrested  for  violating  an  in¬ 
junction  shall  be  given  a  jury  trial.  The  Democratic  party  was, 
on  the  whole,  rather  favorable  to  these  demands,  and  in  1914 
Congress  enacted  a  law  designed  to  meet  them.  Samuel  Gompers 
hailed  this  measure  as  the  “Magna  Carta  of  Labor,”  but  as  a 
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matter  of  fact  it  did  not  prevent  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor 
disputes.  So  the  conflict  over  this  question  was  renewed.  At 
length  in  1932  Congress  enacted  a  law  putting  stricter  limits  on 
the  right  of  federal  judges  to  issue  injunctions. 

Organized  Labor  Puts  Forward  a  Large  Program  of  Legisla¬ 
tion.  Trade  unions  called  upon  state  legislatures  and  Congress 
to  pass  many  specific  laws  in  the  interests  of  labor.  They  asked 
each  state  to  establish  a  labor  bureau  to  study  labor  problems 
and  collect  facts  and  figures  on  the  subject;  one  by  one  the  states 
did  this.  They  asked  Congress  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Labor  and  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  a  seat  in  the 
President’s  Cabinet;  this  was  accomplished  in  1913.  Other  meas¬ 
ures  demanded  by  labor  included :  the  prohibition  of  child  labor, 
compensation  for  workers  injured  in  industries,  an  eight-hour 
day  for  railway  workers,  better  conditions  for  seamen  on  board 
American  ships,  state  laws  allowing  strikers  to  parade  in  front 
of  their  former  places  of  employment  (to  “picket”),  and  laws 
providing  safeguards  against  dangerous  machinery.  In  short 
between  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century  organized  labor  in  the  United  States  attained 
great  strength  in  membership,  worked  out  a  broad  program  of 
favorable  laws,  and  won  many  concessions  from  governments, 
state  and  federal.  It  kept  agents  in  Washington  and  at  state 
capitals  to  advocate  its  measures  and  look  after  its  interests. 

Employers  Develop  Their  Ideas  on  Labor  Relations 

Theories  of  Labor  Relations  Are  Formulated.  Brought  face  to 
face  with  organized  labor,  employers  took  various  views  of  the 
situation.  Many  accepted  trade  unions,  conferred  with  their 
agents,  made  bargains  with  them  on  hours  and  wages,  and  agreed 
to  employ  only  union  workers.  A  plant  in  which  only  union 
labor  was  employed  was  called  a  “closed  shop.”  It  was  closed  to 
non-union  workers.  Other  employers  insisted  on  an  “open  shop,” 
that  is,  on  their  right  to  employ  competent  workers  whether 
they  belonged  to  trade  unions  or  not.  A  third  group  of  employers 
declared  that  they  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any 
trade  union;  that  they  would  not  allow  any  labor  officer  to 
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organize  workers  in  their  employment.  Members  of  this  groil 
declared  that  they  had  a  right  to  run  their  business  in  their  ov 
way  and  that  no  dictation  by  representatives  of  organized  lab 
would  be  permitted. 

Many  Employers  Form  Company  Unions.  A  number  of  gre 
industrial  concerns  took  a  kind  of  middle  ground.  They  refus 
to  deal  with  trade  unions  organized  independently  under  lab 


Samuel  Gompers  Addressing  a  Labor  Meeting  in  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City 


leaders  but  thought  it  desirable  to  have  their  employees  ur  H 
in  what  were  called  “company  unions.”  Such  a  union  incljbd 
all  the  employees  in  a  given  plant  at  a  given  place.  It  was  foi 
under  the  supervision  of  the  company’s  representatives 
held  meetings  and  elected  officers,  but  it  was  not  federated 
unions  in  any  other  plants  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
pendent  trade  unions.  For  example,  in  a  Western  lumber  lill 
all  employees  were  invited  to  join  in  a  company  organiza  >n; 
they  held  monthly  meetings  to  discuss  matters  of  common  >n- 
cern;  they  elected  a  “shop  committee”  to  confer  with  the  i  re¬ 
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mtatives  of  the  company;  and  periodically  the  agents  of  the 
nployers  attended  the  conferences  of  the  men  to  talk  over 
tatters  of  mutual  interest.  It  was  the  function  of  the  shop 
mimittee  to  consider  wages,  hours,  safety  rules,  sanitation, 
icreation,  and  other  problems  of  this  nature. 

Whenever  an  employee  had  a  grievance,  he  took  it  up  with 
le  foreman  and  if  it  was  not  settled  to  his  satisfaction  he  brought 

before  the  shop  committee.  If  the  members  of  the  shop  com- 
uttee  decided  in  favor  of  the  man  with  a  grievance,  they  at- 
jmpted  to  settle  the  matter  with  the  company’s  agents.  All 
lese  things  failing,  the  dispute  was  transferred  to  a  common 
xmcil  including  all  the  employees  and  the  employers’  repre- 
mtatives.  A  deadlock,  if  it  ensued  from  such  a  conference,  was 
roken  by  calling  in  impartial  arbitrators  selected  by  both  sides 
om  among  citizens  outside  the  mill.  Thus  the  employees  were 
iven  a  voice  in  decisions  affecting  their  work  and  welfare;  and 
ie  rights  and  grievances  of  each  were  treated  as  matters  of 
rntual  interest  rather  than  individual  concern. 

As  industrial  workers  became  more  efficient  in  organizing  their 
wn  unions  to  enforce  demands,  corporations  made  still  greater 
[forts  to  form  unions  on  the  company  plan,  with  extraor di¬ 
ary  success.  Representatives  of  the  regular  trade  unions, 
owever,  were  rigidly  excluded  from  all  such  negotiations  be- 
iveen  employers  and  employees.  Thus  the  company  unionists 
nd  the  independent  unionists  regarded  each  other  with  hostility. 
l  wedge  was  thereby  driven  into  the  labor  movement. 

Profit-Sharing  Is  Tried.  To  give  workers  an  interest  in  the 
orporations  that  employed  them,  other  projects  were  tried. 
)ccasionally  lump  sums  were  paid  as  bonuses  to  employees  who 
smained  in  a  company’s  service  for  a  definite  period  of  years, 
n  some  places  they  were  given  a  percentage  of  the  annual  profits, 
n  other  instances  employees  were  allowed  to  buy  stock  on  easy 
erms  and  thus  become  part  owners  of  the  concerns  for  which 
hey  worked.  This  last  plan  was  carried  so  far  by  a  large  soap- 
lanufacturing  company  that  the  employees,  besides  becoming 
tockholders,  secured  the  right  to  elect  representatives  to  serve 
n  the  board  of  directors  which  controlled  the  entire  business. 
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Relations  of  Capital  and  Labor  Are  Entrusted  to  Personnel 
Managers.  Employers  made  another  effort  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  industrial  age  by  appointing  employment  managers  and 
giving  them  the  task  of  studying  the  relations  between  owners 
and  workers  and  suggesting  practical  methods  for  dealing  with 
each  question  as  it  arose.  By  1918  hundreds  of  big  companies 
had  recognized  this  modern  profession,  and  universities  were 
giving  courses  of  instruction  in  “personnel  management.”  In 
that  year  a  national  conference  of  employment  managers  was 
held  at  Rochester,  New  York.  The  topics  discussed  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  revealed  the  wide  range  of  duties  assigned  to  managers: 
wages,  hours,  pensions,  profit-sharing,  sanitation,  rest  rooms, 
recreational  facilities,  and  welfare  work  of  every  kind  designed 
to  make  the  conditions  in  mills  and  factories  safer  and  more 
humane.  Hundreds  of  employers  evidently  agreed  that  their 
obligations  did  not  end  the  moment  workers  accepted  whatever 
wage  they  were  willing  to  pay.  Moreover  they  found  that  dis¬ 
gruntled  workers  were  poor  machine  operators.  A  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  was  essential.  Production  demanded  the  efficiency 
and  happiness  of  the  producers.  Besides  this,  businessmen  were 
coming  to  see  that  high  wages,  by  expanding  the  buying  power 
of  the  people,  enlarged  the  home  market  for  American  goods. 
This  was  a  new  phase  in  capitalist  economy  and  was  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  many  Europeans  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  study. 

Efforts  Are  Made  to  Combine  Management  with  Trade  Unions. 
In  certain  industries  attempts  were  made  to  establish  regular 
relations  between  employers  and  independent  trade  unions 
organized  apart  from  company  unions.  Sometimes  this  was 
done  by  drawing  up  an  agreement  or  contract  between  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  union,  in  which  hours,  wages,  and  other  issues 
were  clearly  defined.  Occasionally  even  closer  relations  were 
created,  especially  later  in  the  twentieth  century.  For  example, 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  made  agreements  with 
their  employers  covering  all  important  problems  arising  between 
them.  In  Colorado,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany,  under  the  presidency  of  Josephine  Roche,  signed  a  de¬ 
tailed  contract  with  the  local  unions  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
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of  America  covering  hours,  wages,  the  hiring  and  dismissal  of 
employees,  the  prices  of  coal,  and  the  sharing  of  profits.  Such 
cases,  significant  as  they  appear,  were  few  in  number,  however. 
They  occurred  only  when  employers  and  union  officials  were 
willing  and  able  to  sit  down  together,  go  over  all  important  points, 
and  give  and  take  in  bargaining.  Moreover  in  these  undertakings 
organized  labor  had  to  assume  responsibility  for  seeing  that  its 
members  co-operated  with  employers  in  keeping  up  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  goods  put  out  for  the  wages  agreed  upon. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  Why,  do  you  suppose,  did  an  industrial  worker  in  the  East 
find  it  difficult  to  acquire  a  Western  homestead? 

2.  Describe  the  impersonal  relations  of  capital  and  labor  under 
the  corporation  system. 

3.  How  did  the  spread  of  industries  promote  the  growth  of  na¬ 
tional  trade  unions? 

4.  Trace  the  rise  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

5.  Why  did  trade  unions  appear  in  the  South? 

6.  What  were  the  policies  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? 

7.  Describe  a  company  union.  Why  did  independent  unions  op¬ 
pose  company  unions? 

8.  State  the  socialist  theory  of  industrialism. 

9.  Sketch  the  rise  of  socialistic  parties. 

10.  List  the  political  demands  of  organized  labor. 

11.  On  what  grounds  did  organized  labor  oppose  unrestricted  immi¬ 
gration? 

12.  Trace  the  beginnings  of  restrictions  on  immigration. 

13.  Outline  the  present  policy  of  immigration  restriction. 

14.  Define  injunction.  What  limits  have  been  placed  on  the  use  of 
injunctions  in  labor  disputes? 

15.  Outline  the  program  of  labor  legislation. 

16.  Give  three  theories  of  labor  relations. 

17.  Define  and  discuss  open  shop,  closed  shop,  profit-sharing, 
personnel  management. 

18.  Describe  efforts  to  effect  co-operation  between  capital  and 
labor. 
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Topics  for  Discussion 

(i)  The  corporation  is  necessary  for  large-scale  industry.  (2)  Tra 
unions  are  natural  products  of  industrialism.  (3)  Trade  unions  ma 
for  equality  in  bargaining  power.  (4)  The  American  Federation 
Labor  adopted  conservative  tactics.  (5)  The  attitude  of  the  Fedei 
tion  toward  socialism.  (6)  Organized  labor  does  not  limit  its  activiti 
to  matters  of  hours  and  wages.  (7)  The  restriction  of  immigration  i: 
settled  policy  of  the  United  States.  (8)  Many  labor  disputes  may 
avoided  by  good  management.  (9)  Many  of  the  problems  th 
confronted  labor  unions  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentie 
centuries  persist  in  our  own  times. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  REFORM  EXTENDS  TO  WIDE 
CIRCLES 

Changes  in  American  Life  Bring  Wider  Views  of 
Democracy 

The  Urban  Middle  Classes  Grow  in  Numbers.  In  1790  only 
thirty-three  Americans  out  of  every  thousand  lived  in  cities  of 
9,000  inhabitants  or  more;  in  1910  nearly  400  out  of  every  thou¬ 
sand  lived  in  cities  of  that  size.  If  we  regard  a  town  of  2,500 
inhabitants  as  the  upper  limit  of  a  “rural”  community,  we  find 
that  in  1910  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  continental 
United  States  lived  in  urban  communities.  The  figures  for  occu¬ 
pations  show  even  more  strikingly  the  supremacy  of  town  over 
country.  Of  the  total  population  gainfully  employed  in  1900 
only  about  35  per  cent  was  engaged  in  agriculture;  nearly 
25  per  cent  was  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechan¬ 
ical  pursuits;  the  remaining  40  per  cent  was  engaged  in  the 
professions,  such  as  law,  medicine,  teaching,  and  preaching,  in 
domestic  and  personal  services,  and  in  merchandizing  and 
transportation.  Thirty  years  later,  in  1930,  no  less  than  78 
per  cent  of  the  Americans  gainfully  employed  made  their  living 
in  non-agricultural  pursuits.  To  put  the  matter  another  way, 
while  the  army  of  industrial  workers  mounted,  merchants, 
lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  and  other  professional  workers,  form¬ 
ing  what  is  called  the  urban  middle  classes,  also  rose  rapidly  in 
numbers.  In  1930  there  were  more  teachers  in  the  United  States 
than  there  were  heads  of  families  in  the  country  when  the  census 
of  1790  was  taken. 

Farmers  Encounter  New  Difficulties.  A  transformation 
equally  startling  had  taken  place  in  agriculture.  The  farm  home¬ 
stead  no  longer  produced  nearly  all  the  food  consumed  and  the 
tools  and  clothing  used  by  the  family.  Farmers  had  specialized. 
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Some  produced  wheat,  others  corn,  others  livestock,  and  still 
others  dairy  products.  They  raised  one  crop  and  sold  most  or  all 
of  it  in  the  market  for  what  it  would  bring ;  they  bought  clothing, 
tools,  and  other  manufactured  goods  at  the  prices  charged  by 
merchants.  In  other  words,  farmers  were  no  longer  so  inde¬ 
pendent;  they  relied  very  largely  upon  the  sale  of  their  output 
for  a  livelihood.  There  were  no  more  free  homesteads  to  be  got 
by  going  to  the  frontier.  The  value  of  farm  land  had  risen.  Ex¬ 
pensive  machinery  had  become  necessary  for  successful  farming. 


Photo  from  E-wing  Galloway 

Farming  on  a  Moderate  Scale 


Millions  of  farmers  had  become  tenants  or  renters.  Other  mil¬ 
lions  were  in  debt  and  had  mortgages  on  their  farms  on  which 
they  had  to  pay  interest  every  year.  A  crop  failure  or  low  prices 
for  their  produce  often  meant  ruin  and  the  loss  of  their  property. 
The  “boundless  opportunity”  of  free  land  had  been  closed  for 
all  time.  Sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  crowded  into  the  cities 
in  search  of  industrial  or  professional  positions,  leaving  the 
“old  folks”  at  home  to  get  along  the  best  they  could. 

The  Middle  Classes  Confront  Corporations  and  Organized 
Labor.  Like  the  farmers  in  the  country,  merchants,  small  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  professional  workers  in  cities — called  for  con- 
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venience  the  middle  classes — found  themselves  facing  new  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century.  Many  of  the 
great  lines  of  manufacturing  had  been  captured  by  corporations. 
In  1909  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  goods  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  was  produced  by  companies  or  corporations  and 
only  about  20  per  cent  by  individual  proprietors.  With  the 
increasing  use  of  expensive  machinery  it  became  more  difficult 
for  the  single  individual  to  get  a  start  as  a  manufacturer.  Small 
merchants  also  encountered  the  competition  of  department 
stores.  The  middle  classes,  moreover,  were  confronted  with 
organized  labor  which  raised  wages  by  collective  action  and  thus 
forced  up  the  prices  of  the  goods  which  they  had  to  buy.  It  was 
a  common  saying  of  the  time  that  the  middle  classes  were  being 
crushed  between  the  upper  and  lower  millstones  of  corporations 
and  organized  labor.  Those  who  could  not  find  independent 
places  in  business  or  the  professions  were  compelled  to  become 
the  employees  of  corporations.  Although  the  ownership  of  prop¬ 
erty  was  widespread  in  the  United  States,  the  position  of  the 
small  property  owner  was  often  precarious;  he  could  not  be  sure 
of  his  living. 

Popular  Education  Makes  Its  Influence  Felt  in  Public  Affairs. 

By  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  graduates  of  high 
schools  and  colleges  were  assuming  more  leadership  in  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  occupations,  and  discussions  of  national  questions.  In 
the  course  of  their  education  they  had  studied  history,  economics, 
and  political  science;  they  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
problems  confronting  the  nation,  with  the  history  of  human 
experience,  and  with  thought  about  American  questions.  They 
were  familiar  with  the  political  issues  which  had  been  debated 
in  previous  years,  with  the  rise  of  corporations,  the  growth  of 
trade  unions,  the  development  of  rural  and' urban  life.  In  short 
they  were  prepared  to  take  a  broad  and  sound  view  of  national 
questions.  Students  of  one  section  learned  what  other  states 
and  communities  were  doing  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the 
time  and  thus  were  able  to  bring  the  experience  of  all  parts  of 
the  country  into  a  common  program  for  their  communities  and 
for  the  nation.  Meanwhile  the  telegraph,  telephone,  newspapers, 
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and  magazines  reached  every  corner  of  the  United  States.  Thl 
isolation  of  communities  was  broken  down  and  ideas  of  all  kind! 
flowed  freely  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Whel 
medical  science  in  one  city  found  a  way  to  prevent  epidemic! 
of  typhoid  fever  or  cholera,  doctors  everywhere  soon  learned  J 
the  achievement.  When  a  reform  was  proposed  and  tried  in  oil 
state,  news  of  the  event  quickly  reached  other  states.  Ami 
such  circumstances  Americans  took  up  the  problems  of  tiff 
new  age  and  tried  to  deal  with  them. 

Domestic  Discontent  Takes  Many  Forms 

Abuses  in  American  Life  Are  Exposed.  For  reform  acticl 
the  way  was  prepared  by  a  large  body  of  published  writinli 
critical  of  abuses  in  our  national  life.  Facts  and  theories  abol  j 
government  and  business  were  collected  and  scattered  wide!  j 
among  the  people.  Books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  deJ  j 
with  the  current  issues.  From  1870  until  his  death  in  18 J  j 
George  William  Curtis,  president  of  the  Civil  Service  Reforl 
Association,  kept  up  a  running  fire  upon  the  evils  of  the  spol 
system.  In  a  book  called  “  The  American  Commonwealth,”  pul 
lished  in  1888,  James  Bryce,  an  English  student  of  politics,  gal  j 
the  whole  country  a  shock  by  his  picture  of  the  corrupt  “ring!  j 
of  politicians  who  ruled  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  Six  yea  j 
later  Henry  Demorest  Lloyd,  a  Chicago  journalist,  in  a  voluJ  j 
entitled  “ Wealth  against  Commonwealth”  attacked  in  scathil  , 
language  certain  trusts  which  had  destroyed  competitors  al  I 
bribed  public  officials.  In  1903  Ida  Tarbell,  a  writer  of  histol  \ 
gave  to  the  public  an  account  of  the  ruthless  methods  used  I  l 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  crushing  its  rivals.  About  the  sal 
time  another  journalist,  Lincoln  Steffens,  exposed  sordid  polill  1 
in  several  municipalities  in  a  series  of  articles  bearing  the  painl  < 
heading,  “The  Shame  of  the  Cities.”  The  questioning  spl 
appeared  in  other  forms :  in  weekly  and  monthly  magazines#  j 
essays,  pamphlets,  editorials,  news  stories,  and  novels  such!  1 
Churchill’s  “Coniston”  and  Sinclair’s  “The  Jungle.”  It  beca! 
so  violent  that  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century  ) 
well  named  “the  age  of  the  muckrakers.” 
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Nearly  Everything  Is  Criticized.  In  this  outburst  nothing  was 
spared.  It  was  charged  that  each  of  the  great  political  parties 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  professional  politicians  who  cared 
nothing  for  the  public  welfare  but  devoted  their  time  to  manag¬ 
ing  conventions,  making  platforms,  and  nominating  candidates, 
just  to  wring  money  out  of  the  game.  It  was  alleged  that  mayors 
and  councils  had  actually  sold  street-railway  and  other  franchises 
to  private  companies.  It  was  asserted  that  many  powerful  labor 
unions  owed  their  gains  to  agents  who  blackmailed  employers. 
Some  critics  specialized  in  descriptions  of  the  poverty,  slums, 
and  misery  of  the  cities.  Others  took  up  “frenzied  finance”  and 
accused  financiers  of  selling  worthless  stocks  and  bonds  to  an 
innocent  populace.  Still  others  saw  in  the  accumulations  of 
millionaires  the  downfall  of  the  republic — democracy  giving  way 
to  a  plutocracy. 

“  Invisible  Government  ”  Is  Attacked.  The  burden  of  all  this 
criticism  was  that  the  control  of  public  affairs  had  passed  from 
the  people  to  an  “invisible  government.”  So  eminent  and  con¬ 
servative  a  statesman  as  Elihu  Root  lent  the  weight  of  his  name 
to  such  a  view.  Speaking  of  his  native  state,  New  York,  he  said 
in  1915:  “What  is  the  government  of  this  state?  What  has  it 
been  during  the  forty  years  of  my  acquaintance  with  it?  The 
government  of  the  Constitution?  Oh,  no;  not  half  the  time  or 
half  way.  .  .  .  From  the  days  of  Fenton  and  Conkling  and 
Arthur  and  Cornell  and  Platt,  from  the  days  of  David  B.  Hill 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  government  of  the  state  has  pre¬ 
sented  two  different  lines  of  activity:  one,  of  the  constitutional 
and  statutory  officers  of  the  state  and  the  other  of  the  party 
leaders;  they  call  them  party  bosses.  They  call  the  system — I 
don’t  coin  the  phrase — the  system  they  call  ‘invisible  govern¬ 
ment.’  For  I  don’t  know  how  many  years  Mr.  Conkling  was  the 
supreme  ruler  in  this  state.  The  governor  did  not  count,  the 
legislature  did  not  count,  comptrollers  and  secretaries  of  state 
and  what  not  did  not  count.  It  was  what  Mr.  Conkling  said, 
and  in  a  great  outburst  of  public  rage  he  was  pulled  down.  Then 
Mr.  Platt  ruled  the  state;  for  nigh  upon  twenty  years  he  ruled 
it.  It  was  not  the  governor;  it  was  not  the  legislature;  it  was 
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Mr.  Platt.  And  the  capital  was  not  here  [in  Albany];  it  was  at 
49  Broadway;  Mr.  Platt  and  his  lieutenants.  It  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  what  name  you  give,  whether  you  call  it  Fenton  or  Conk- 
ling  or  Cornell  or  Arthur  or  Platt  or  by  the  names  of  men  now 
living.  The  ruler  of  the  state  during  the  greater  part  of  the  forty 
years  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  state  government  has  not 
been  any  man  authorized  by  the  constitution  or  by  law.  .  .  . 
The  party  leader  is  elected  by  no  one,  accountable  to  no  one, 
bound  by  no  oath  of  office,  removable  by  no  one.” 

The  Nation  Is  Aroused.  With  this  critical  mood  came  also 
the  spirit  of  reform.  The  charges  were  often  exaggerated,  if  not 
positively  false;  but  there  was  on  the  whole  enough  truth  in 
them  to  demand  the  remedying  of  many  abuses.  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  doubtless  summed  up  the  sentiment  of  the  large  majority 
of  citizens  when  he  declared  in  1907  that  all  the  wrongdoers 
must  be  punished,  and  added:  “It  makes  not  a  particle  of  dif¬ 
ference  whether  these  crimes  are  committed  by  a  capitalist  or 
by  a  laborer,  by  a  leading  banker  or  manufacturer  or  railroad 
man  or  by  a  leading  representative  of  a  labor  union.  Swindling 
in  stocks,  corrupting  legislatures,  making  fortunes  by  the  infla¬ 
tion  of  securities,  by  wrecking  railroads,  by  destroying  competi¬ 
tors  through  rebates — these  forms  of  wrongdoing  in  the  capitalist 
are  far  more  infamous  than  any  ordinary  form  of  embezzlement 
or  forgery.”  The  time  had  arrived,  he  urged,  to  turn  from 
“muckraking”  and  abolish  the  evils  which  had  been  revealed. 

Women  Press  Their  Demand  for  the  Ballot.  In  the  ferment  of 
thought  about  conditions  of  American  life  women  renewed  the 
campaign  for  equal  rights,  including  the  ballot.  Negro  men, 
formerly  slaves,  had  been  given  the  right  to  vote,  at  least  by 
law.  Millions  of  immigrant  men  had  been  made  citizens  and 
enfranchised,  after  a  brief  residence  in  the  United  States.  Where 
do  American  women  stand?  This  was  the  question  insistently 
asked.  Women  had  been  admitted  to  schools  and  colleges  and 
had  studied  the  same  subjects  as  men.  They  had  entered  in¬ 
dustry,  merchandising,  and  the  professions.  They  had  rights 
and  interests  to  be  voiced  and  protected  by  law.  If  immigrant 
men  born  under  monarchs  and  unfamiliar  with  American  ideals 
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and  institutions  could  vote,  it  seemed  more  than  reasonable 
that  women  born  and  reared  in  the  United  States  and  educated 
in  its  schools  and  colleges  should  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  From  year  to  year  the  force  of  the  women’s  argument 
gained  in  public  appreciation. 

In  1869,  just  after  an  effort  had  been  made  by  the  passage  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  all  “male 
citizens,”  George  W.  Julian  undertook  to  widen  the  principle 
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Mrs.  Stanton,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  Colleagues 

The  First  Council  of  Women  was  arranged  by  this  group  in  1888. 
Mrs.  Stanton  is  seated  third  from  the  right;  Miss  Anthony,  fifth. 


and  introduced  in  Congress  a  woman-suffrage  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  By  that  time  women  had  renewed  their 
agitation  and  begun  to  hold  annual  suffrage  conventions  again. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Women’s 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1848,  joined  Susan  B.  Anthony 
in  founding  a  paper,  called  “The  Revolution,”  advocating  woman 
suffrage.  In  1869  the  territory  of  Wyoming  created  a  national 
sensation  by  granting  women  the  right  to  vote  and  insisted  on 
keeping  that  plan  when  it  came  into  the  Union  twenty  years 
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later.  In  1872  the  Republican  party  offered  encouragement  to 
women  with  a  view  to  securing  the  help  of  eloquent  women 
speakers,  such  as  Anna  Dickinson,  in  the  campaign.  It  praised 
women  in  its  platform,  welcomed  them  to  a  wider  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence,  and  declared  that  the  demand  of  any  class  of  citizens 
for  additional  rights  deserved  “respectful  consideration.”  But 
after  the  election  Republicans  in  Congress  did  not  force  the 
issue  in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House.  Only  once  did  they 
bring  about  a  general  debate  on  the  subject  between  1878  and 
1896. 

Woman  Suffragists  Carry  on  a  Nationwide  Campaign.  Meeting 
a  chilly  reception  in  Congress,  women  “went  to  the  country” 
with  their  issue.  They  asked  state  legislatures  and  constitutional 
conventions  for  the  ballot,  knowing  that  if  they  got  the  vote  in 
even  a  few  states  they  could  make  candidates  for  President  and 
Congress  listen  to  their  argument.  This  was  no  light  task.  To 
accomplish  it  women  had  to  campaign  all  over  the  huge  con¬ 
tinental  domain — a  costly  and  laborious  work.  They  went  up 
and  down  the  land,  to  and  fro  across  it,  in  the  blazing  heat  of 
summer  and  in  the  chill  of  winter — in  trains,  on  foot,  and  in  ox 
carts.  They  appealed  to  the  most  illiterate  male  voters  proud 
of  their  rights  and  to  the  most  highly  educated  men  loath  to 
share  their  privileges  with  women.  They  raised  money  to  pay 
for  railway  tickets,  the  rent  of  halls,  and  the  printing  of  pamphlets 
and  handbills.  They  had  to  develop  the  art  of  public  speaking, 
to  be  patient  in  the  face  of  ridicule,  and  to  be  persuasive  in  de¬ 
bate.  With  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Anna  Howard  Shaw  as  leaders, 
women  set  about  educating  the  nation  on  the  subject  of  women’s 
position  and  rights  in  the  social  order. 

Small  Suffrage  Victories  Spur  Women  to  Greater  Effort.  At 
the  end  of  the  century,  after  more  than  fifty  years  of  agitation, 
women  had  small  gains  to  show.  In  1896  Utah  came  into  the 
Union  with  a  constitution  enfranchising  women.  Colorado  in 
1893  and  Idaho  in  1896  gave  the  ballot  to  women.  These  were 
victories,  no  doubt,  but  they  seemed  to  be  meager  results  for 
such  hard  campaigning.  Still  undismayed  by  the  apparent 
apathy  of  the  people,  suffragists  redoubled  their  efforts  and  kept 
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insisting  that  they  would  carry  on  the  struggle  until  they  had 
equality  of  rights. 

The  Social  Settlement  Is  Launched.  While  Populists  were 
trying  to  form  a  farmers’  party,  labor  leaders  were  organizing 
unions,  and  women  were  agitating  for  the  suffrage,  college 
graduates  were  listening  to  the  grievances  thus  aired  and  reading 
reports  on  prices,  'wages,  hours  of  work,  poverty,  and  unemploy¬ 
ment.  They  asked  all  sorts  of  questions.  What  about  the  aliens 
crowded  in  our  great  cities;  what  is  happening  to  their  families? 
What  is  the  relation  of  overcrowding  in  slum  quarters  to  poverty, 
crime,  and  bad  health?  Why  are  there  so  many  men  and  women 
working  for  low  wages?  Why  should  cities  be  so  ugly,  dirty,  and 
ill-planned?  Why  are  so  many  cities  corruptly  ruled  by  politi¬ 
cians?  What  do  the  educated  and  wealthy  classes  owe  to  the 
rest  of  the  people? 

Among  the  college  graduates  of  the  time  was  a  young  woman 
who  asked  herself  just  these  questions.  That  was  Jane  Addams, 
who  finished  her  work  at  Rockford  College  in  Illinois  in  1881. 
Gentle  in  manner  but  courageous,  she  decided  that  a  major 
need  was  to  bring  people  of  all  classes  together  in  some  way, 
so  that  they  could  become  acquainted  and  discuss  their  prob¬ 
lems  in  common.  This,  she  thought,  would  bridge  the  gap,  soften 
the  violence  of  their  disputes,  and  make  possible  a  rational 
solution  of  many  problems.  An  attempt  of  this  kind  was  being 
made  at  Toynbee  Hall,  an  English  social  settlement  in  the  heart 
of  the  worst  slums  in  London.  So  she  visited  that  institution 
and  studied  its  methods.  On  her  return  Miss  Addams  settled 
with  her  friend  Ellen  Gates  Starr  in  one  of  the  most  wretched 
sections  of  Chicago,  in  a  house  turned  over  to  her  by  its  owner, 
Helen  Culver — a  building  now  famous  throughout  the  world  as 
Hull  House.  In  this  home  among  the  working  people  of  Chicago 
Jane  Addams  lived  until  her  death  in  1935  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  “the  greatest  single  moral  force  in  America.” 

Hull  House  Sets  an  Example  in  Meeting  New  Issues.  In  her 
two  volumes  covering  forty  years  at  Hull  House,  Jane  Addams 
told  the  story  of  that  settlement,  indicating  the  range  of  her 
interests  and  activities.  First  of  all  she  made  tolerance  a  guiding 
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principle.  In  the  discussions  of  problems  at  the  settlement, 
liberty  of  speech  ruled;  all  sides  gave  their  opinions  freely  and 
were  heard  fairly.  Thus  grievances  could  be  aired  and  disputants 
taught  to  listen  to  one  another  and  to  learn  from  one  another. 
In  this  way  thousands  of  men  and  women  belonging  to  all  races 
and  classes  were  trained  in  the  art  of  thinking  together.  Many 
leaders  in  social,  business,  and  political  affairs  received  lessons 
in  toleration  and  deepened  their  knowledge  by  living  for  a  time 
at  the  Hull  House. 

But  its  activities  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  discussion 
of  public  questions.  Children’s 
clubs  and  free  kindergartens 
were  established.  They  were 
followed  by  clubs  for  adults  and 
courses  in  English,  literature, 
music,  painting,  history,  the 
industrial  arts,  and  dancing. 

As  the  capacity  of  the  original 
house  was  enlarged,  a  labor  mu¬ 
seum  was  added.  Of  course  all 
was  not  smooth  sailing  for  Miss 
Addams  and  her  colleagues. 

She  was  blamed  for  allowing 
trade  unionists  and  radicals  to 
talk  at  the  settlement.  Her 
warm  devotion  to  international 
peace,  as  well  as  domestic  peace,  brought  down  on  her  head  criti¬ 
cism  from  advocates  of  war.  Nevertheless,  to  the  end  of  her  life  in 
1935,  Miss  Addams  held  bravely  to  the  course  she  had  chosen 
for  herself  as  a  young  woman. 

The  Henry  Street  Settlement  Works  for  Public  Health. 

Other  settlements  were  founded  in  cities,  large  and  small.  One 
of  the  most  notable  was  “The  Little  House  on  Henry  Street” 
in  New  York  City  over  which  Lillian  Wald  presided  for  many 
years.  From  this  center  district  nurses  went  out  into  the  crowded 
tenements  on  errands  of  mercy  among  the  sick  of  all  races.  Like 
the  Hull  House,  the  Henry  Street  settlement  was  a  meeting 
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place  for  many  races  and  classes,  a  free  forum  for  the  expression 
of  opinion,  and  a  center  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts.  In  time 
various  settlements  were  federated  into  a  general  association 
which  held  annual  conferences,  pooled  experiences,  and  planned 
new  activities. 

Social  Workers  Propose  Legislation.  It  was  truly  said  of 
Jane  Addams  that  she  “blazed  the  trail  for  a  scientific  approach 
to  the  problems  of  poverty”  and  inspired  “much  of  the  social 
legislation  of  the  past  four  decades.”  For  example,  she  sponsored 
a  bill  requiring  Illinois  factory  owners  to  keep  their  places  safe 
and  clean.  One  of  her  settlement  workers,  Florence  Kelley, 
served  as  the  first  factory  inspector  under  this  law  and  later 
promoted  the  National  Consumers’  League — an  association  of 
shoppers  who  agreed  to  buy  only  goods  made  under  fair  labor 
conditions.  When  Miss  Addams  complained  to  a  political  boss 
in  Chicago  about  the  dirty  streets  in  her  neighborhood,  he  chal¬ 
lenged  her  to  take  care  of  the  job  herself.  She  took  the  dare  and 
for  three  years  served  as  garbage  inspector  of  the  district.  The 
experiment  by  Miss  Wald  of  Henry  Street  House  inspired  the 
government  of  New  York  City  to  establish  a  staff  of  municipal 
district  health  nurses  to  widen  public  services  for  those  unable 
to  pay  for  regular  nurses.  At  the  Greenwich  House  in  New  York 
directed  by  Mary  Simkhovitch  special  interest  was  taken  in 
badly  built  and  unsanitary  tenements;  the  state  legislature  was 
urged  to  pass  laws  correcting  these  evil  conditions;  and  later 
Mrs.  Simkhovitch  threw  her  energies  into  the  national  housing 
movement. 

Political  Reforms  Are  Adopted 

Civil  Service  Reform  Wins  Victories.  On  no  issue,  perhaps, 
were  reformers  more  thoroughly  united  than  that  of  curtailing 
the  evils  of  the  spoils  system.  And  after  fifty  years  of  agitation 
they  won  a  great  victory  in  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Act  of 
1883,  establishing  five  vital  principles  in  law:  (1)  the  rank  and 
file  of  government  officials  must  not  be  chosen  just  as  party 
workers,  but  must  win  their  places  by  passing  examinations 
testing  their  qualifications;  (2)  promotions  in  office  are  to  be 
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made  for  serving  the  Government  well  rather  than  for  aiding  a 
political  party;  (3)  government  employees  do  not  have  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  party  campaign  funds;  (4)  civil  servants  shall  hold 
their  positions  during  good  behavior;  and  (5)  there  shall  be  no 
dismissals  merely  for  political  reasons.  The  Civil  Service  Act 
itself  at  first  applied  only  to  14,000  federal  offices;  but  by  other 
acts  of  Congress  and  presidential  orders  it  was  extended  until 
in  1916  it  covered  nearly  300,000  employees  out  of  an  executive 
force  of  approximately  414,000.  While  gaining  steadily  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  civil  service  reformers  carried  their  agitation  into  the 
states  and  cities.  By  1920  they  were  able  to  report  ten  states 
with  civil-service  commissions  and  the  merit  system  well  en¬ 
trenched  in  more  than  three  hundred  cities. 

The  Ideal  of  Public  Service  Is  Widened.  In  excluding  spoils¬ 
men  from  public  office  the  reformers  were,  in  a  sense,  engaged  in 
a  negative  work:  that  of  “keeping  the  rascals  out.”  But  there 
was  a  second  phase  to  their  movement,  one  constructive  in  char¬ 
acter:  that  of  putting  skilled,  loyal,  and  efficient  servants  into 
places  of  responsibility.  Changes  in  the  work  of  government 
made  this  necessary.  Everywhere  on  land  and  sea,  in  town  and 
country,  new  burdens  were  laid  upon  public  officers.  They  were 
called  upon  to  supervise  the  ships  sailing  to  and  from  our  ports; 
to  inspect  the  water  and  milk  supplies  of  our  cities;  to  construct 
and  operate  great  public  works,  such  as  the  Panama  Canal, 
irrigation  dams,  and  harbor  improvements;  to  regulate  the  rates 
of  railway  companies;  to  safeguard  health  and  safety  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  ways;  to  climb  the  mountains  to  fight  forest  fires;  and  to 
descend  into  the  deeps  of  the  earth  to  combat  the  deadly  coal 
gases  that  assail  the  miners.  In  a  word,  those  who  labor  to  master 
the  secrets  and  the  powers  of  nature  were  summoned  to  the  aid 
of  government:  chemists,  engineers,  architects,  nurses,  surgeons, 
foresters — the  skilled  in  all  the  sciences,  arts,  and  crafts.  This 
was  no  task  for  mere  “politicians.” 

Keeping  rascals  out  of  office  was  a  simpler  task  than  finding 
able  people  to  meet  these  high  demands.  “Now,”  said  the 
reformers,  “we  must  make  attractive  careers  in  the  government 
for  the  highest  American  talent;  we  must  train  those  applying 
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for  admission  and  increase  the  skill  of  those  already  in  positions 
of  trust;  we  must  see  to  it  that  those  entering  at  the  bottom  have 
a  chance  to  rise  to  the  top  through  merit;  in  short  we  must  work 
for  a  government  as  skilled  and  efficient  as  it  is  strong,  one  com¬ 
manding  all  the  wisdom  and  genius  that  public  welfare  requires.” 

Efforts  Are  Made  to  Assure  Honest  Elections  by  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Ballot.  Side  by  side  with  this  effort  to  prevent  mere  party 
control  of  offices  and  to  raise  the  standards  of  public  officials 
ran  a  movement  to  make  the  voters  more  independent  of  party 
bosses.  In  former  times  elections  were  frequently  held  in  the 
open  air  and  the  poll  was  taken  by  a  show  of  hands  or  by  the 
enrollment  of  the  voters  under  names  of  their  favorite  candidates. 
When  this  ancient  practice  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  printed 
ballot,  there  was  still  no  secrecy  about  elections.  Each  party 
prepared  its  own  ballot,  often  of  a  distinctive  color,  containing 
the  names  of  its  candidates.  On  election  day,  these  papers  were 
handed  to  the  voters  by  party  workers;  and  anyone  could  tell 
from  the  color  or  shape  of  the  ballot  dropped  into  the  box  just 
how  each  man  voted.  Those  who  bought  votes  were  sure  that 
their  purchases  were  “delivered.”  Those  who  intimidated  voters 
could  know  when  their  browbeating  brought  results.  Hence  the 
party  ballot  strengthened  the  hands  of  party  bosses. 

To  remedy  these  abuses  reformers  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
“Australian  ballot,”  which  had  the  following  features.  It  was 
official,  that  is,  furnished  by  the  government,  not  by  party 
workers;  it  contained  the  names  of  all  candidates  of  all  parties; 
it  was  given  out  only  in  the  polling  places;  and  it  was  marked  in 
secret.  In  short  it  permitted  the  voter  to  express  his  own  will 
in  his  own  way.  The  first  state  to  introduce  it  was  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  year  was  1888.  Before  the  end  of  the  century  it  had 
been  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  states  in  the  Union.  Then  came 
experiments  with  the  voting  machine,  which  kept  the  chief 
features  of  the  Australian  ballot  and  automatically  counted  the 
results.  The  good  effect  of  the  change  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
cheating  and  bribery  in  elections  was  beyond  all  question. 

More  Women  Are  Enfranchised.  On  the  tide  of  progressivism 
marked  by  such  innovations  the  suffrage  movement  made  head- 
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way  in  the  states.  After  a  long  season  of  agitation  women  won 
the  ballot  in  Washington,  California,  Oregon,  Arizona,  Nevada, 
and  Montana  between  1910  and  1914.  Illinois  in  1913  gave 
them  the  right  to  vote  for  President  of  the  United  States.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  women  in  the  West  could  now  take  part  in  elections  for 
Congress  and  the  presidency.  Even  Eastern  politicians  now  had 
to  speak  softly  about  woman  suffrage,  for  in  national  affairs 
they  needed  the  votes  of  Western  women.  Complete  victory  for 
the  suffragists  was  almost  in  sight. 

Party  Members  Are  Given  the  Right  to  Vote  on  the  Choice  of 
Their  Candidates.  In  connection  with  the  general  uprising 
against  machine  politics  came  a  revolt  against  the  method  of 
nominating  candidates  by  conventions  (p.  322).  These  time- 
honored  party  assemblies  were  now  accused  of  being  merely 
gangs  of  party  workers  living  on  the  spoils  system  and  taking 
orders  from  an  inner  circle  or  ring  of  bosses.  The  remedy  offered 
in  this  case  was  again  “more  democracy,”  namely,  the  abolition 
of  the  party  convention  and  the  adoption  of  the  direct  primary — • 
a  nominating  election  within  each  party.  Candidates  were  no 
longer  to  be  chosen  by  secret  conferences.  Any  member  of  a 
party  was  to  be  allowed  to  run  for  any  office,  to  present  his  name 
to  his  party  by  securing  signatures  to  a  petition,  and  to  submit 
his  claims  to  his  fellow  partisans  at  a  direct  primary — an  elec¬ 
tion  within  the  party.  In  this  movement  Governor  Robert  M. 
La  Follette  of  Wisconsin  was  very  active,  and  his  state  was  the 
first  in  the  Union  to  adopt  the  direct  primary  for  state-wide 
purposes.  The  idea  spread  rapidly  in  the  West,  steadily  if  more 
slowly  in  the  East.  In  nearly  every  section  the  public  grasped 
eagerly  at  this  scheme  for  checking  the  power  of  the  bosses. 
Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes  pressed  it  upon  the  legislature  of 
New  York.  State  after  state  accepted  it,  until  by  1918  there 
were  only  four- — Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Mexico — which  had  not  bowed  to  this  trend  of  opinion. 

Popular  Election  of  Federal  Senators  Is  Adopted.  While  the 
movement  for  direct  primaries  was  still  advancing,  a  demand 
for  the  popular  election  of  Senators,  like  it  in  purpose  and  spirit, 
swept  to  complete  success.  The  provision  of  the  original  federal 
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Constitution  which  gave  the  state  legislatures  the  right  to  elect 
Senators  had  worked  out  in  practice  in  curious  ways.  In  fact  it 
vested  the  selection  of  Senators  in  secret  party  caucuses  in  the 
legislatures.  And  growing  out  of  these  caucuses  there  had  been 
many  scandals  together  with  some  direct  proofs  of  brazen  bribery 
and  corruption.  The  Senate  was  called  by  its  critics  “a  mil¬ 
lionaires’  club,”  and  it  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  the  “citadel 
of  conservatism.”  The  prescription  in  this  case  was  likewise 
“more  democracy” — direct  election  of  Senators  by  popular  vote. 

This  reform  was  not  a  new  idea.  It  had  been  proposed  in  Con¬ 
gress  as  early  as  1826.  President  Johnson,  an  ardent  advocate, 
made  it  the  subject  of  a  special  message  in  1868.  Later  it  came 
up  from  time  to  time  in  congressional  debates.  At  last  in  1893 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote, 
definitely  provided  for  it  in  an  amendment  to  the  federal  Con¬ 
stitution.  Again  and  again  the  amendment  passed  the  House; 
but  the  Senate  voted  it  down. 

Failing  in  the  Senate,  advocates  of  popular  election  made  a 
rear  assault  through  the  states.  They  induced  state  legislatures 
to  enact  laws  requiring  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the 
Senate  by  the  direct  primary,  and  then  they  bound  the  legisla¬ 
tures  to  abide  by  the  popular  choice.  Nevada  took  the  lead  in 
1899.  Shortly  afterward  Oregon  practically  ordered  its  legisla¬ 
tors  to  accept  the  nominee  who  received  the  highest  popular 
vote;  and  the  country  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  a  Republican 
legislature  “electing”  a  Democrat  to  represent  the  state  in  the 
Senate  at  Washington.  By  1910  three  fourths  of  the  states  had 
applied  the  direct  primary  in  some  form  to  the  choice  of  Senators. 
Men  selected  by  that  method  piled  up  votes  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  until  in  1912  the  two-thirds  majority  was  secured  for 
an  amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  providing  for  the 
popular  election  of  Senators  in  all  the  states.  It  was  so  quickly 
ratified  that  it  went  into  effect  the  following  year. 

Lawmaking  by  Popular  Vote  Is  Introduced  in  Many  States. 
While  taking  away  from  state  legislatures  their  right  to  elect 
United  States  Senators,  reformers  also  tried  to  restrain  their 
lawmaking  power  by  giving  voters  direct  control  over  legislation. 
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The  proposal  in  this  case  was  the  Swiss  plan  known  as  the  “initia¬ 
tive”  and  “referendum.”  The  initiative  permits  anyone  to  draw 
up  a  bill  and,  when  he  has  got  a  certain  number  of  voters  to  sign  a 
petition  favoring  it,  to  secure  its  submission  to  the  people  at  the 
polls.  If  the  bill  thus  initiated  receives  a  sufficient  majority,  it 
becomes  a  law  without  going  to  the  legislature  at  all.  The  ref¬ 
erendum  allows  citizens  who  disapprove  any  bill  passed  by  the 
legislature  to  get  up  a  petition  against  it  and  require  a  vote  on 
the  bill  at  the  polls.  These  two  practices  constitute  a  form  of 
direct  government. 

They  were  designed,  their  sponsors  said,  “to  restore  the 
government  to  the  people.”  The  Populists  favored  them  in  their 
platform  of  1896.  Bryan  two  years  later  made  them  a  part  of  his 
political  program,  and  in  the  same  year  South  Dakota  adopted 
them.  In  1902  Oregon,  after  a  strenuous  campaign,  added  a 
direct-legislation  amendment  to  the  state  constitution.  Within 
ten  years  all  the  Southwestern,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  states, 
except  Texas  and  Wyoming,  had  followed  this  example.  To  the 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  however,  direct  legislation  met  a  cold 
reception.  By  1920  only  five  states  in  this  section  had  accepted  it : 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Maryland,  the  last 
approving  the  referendum  only. 

Voters  Are  Granted  the  Power  to  Recall  Public  Officials. 

Executive  officers  and  judges,  as  well  as  legislatures,  had  come  in 
for  criticism;  and  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  in  turn  be 
placed  under  the  constant  watch  of  the  voters.  For  this  purpose  a 
scheme  known  as  the  “recall”  was  advanced.  The  recall  is  a  plan 
which  permits  a  certain  percentage  of  the  voters  to  draw  up  a 
petition,  secure  signers,  and  compel  an  officer,  at  any  time  during 
his  term,  to  face  a  new  election.  In  this  way  voters  can  turn 
officers  out  of  power  at  will  before  their  regular  terms  are  ended. 
The  recall,  tried  out  first  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  was  extended 
to  state-wide  uses  in  Oregon  in  1908.  It  failed,  however,  to  cap¬ 
ture  popular  opinion  to  the  same  degree  as  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  At  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  of  agitation  only 
ten  states,  mainly  in  the  West,  had  adopted  it  for  general  pur¬ 
poses,  and  four  of  them  did  not  apply  it  to  the  judges  of  the 
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courts.  It  was  nevertheless  adopted  in  hundreds  of  cities  and 
towns,  giving  voters  larger  control  over  mayors  and  other  local 
officials. 

Direct  government  in  all  its  forms  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  old  school  of  American  thinkers.  It  was  denounced  by 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  as  “nothing  less 
than  a  complete  revolution  in  the  fabric  of  our  government  and 
in  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  that  government 
rests.”  In  his  opinion,  it  promised  to  break  down  the  representa¬ 
tive  principle  and  “undermine  and  overthrow  the  bulwarks  of 
ordered  liberty  and  individual  freedom.”  President  Taft  shared 
this  belief  and  spoke  of  direct  government  with  similar  distrust. 

Cities  Change  to  Commission  Government.  The  quest  for 
better  government  led  to  more  study  of  city  affairs.  City  govern¬ 
ment,  the  English  observer  Bryce  had  remarked,  was  a  failure  in 
America.  This  sharp  thrust,  though  resented  by  some  Americans, 
was  accepted  as  a  warning  by  others,  and  many  remedies  were 
offered  by  reformers.  Chief  among  them  was  the  proposal  to 
simplify  the  city  government  so  that  the  people  could  understand 
it  and  control  it  more  effectively.  “Let  us  elect  only  a  few  men 
and  make  them  clearly  responsible  for  the  city  government!” 
was  the  slogan  for  municipal  reform.  So,  generally  speaking, 
city  councils  were  reduced  in  size;  one  of  the  two  houses  was 
abolished;  and  in  order  that  the  mayor  might  be  held  strictly 
accountable,  he  was  given  the  power  to  appoint  all  the  chief 
officials.  This  made  the  mayor,  in  some  cases,  the  only  elective 
city  executive  and  wholly  responsible  for  the  local  administration. 

A  further  step  in  municipal  reform  was  taken  in  Galveston, 
Texas,  after  a  terrible  storm  had  laid  waste  the  city  in  1901  and 
difficult  questions  of  rebuilding  had  to  be  met.  Facing  a  real 
crisis,  the  citizens  decided  that  they  needed  a  more  businesslike 
management  of  city  affairs.  So  they  abolished  the  mayor  and 
council  scheme  and  vested  all  power  in  five  commissioners,  one  of 
whom  was  assigned  to  the  office  of  “mayor  president.”  In  1908 
the  commission  form  of  government,  as  this  plan  was  soon 
named,  was  adopted  by  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  attention  of  all 
municipal  reformers  was  drawn  to  it  and  it  was  hailed  as  the 
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guarantee  of  a  better  city  administration  in  every  respect.  By 
1920  more  than  four  hundred  cities,  including  Memphis,  Spokane, 
Birmingham,  and  Newark,  had  introduced  commission  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  City-Manager  Plan  Comes  into  Favor.  A  few  years’ 
experience  with  this  form  of  government  revealed  defects.  Like 
the  old  type  of  officials,  the  commissioners  were  often  mere 
politicians  who  did  not  know  how  to  direct  such  technical  matters 
as  fire  and  police  protection,  public  health,  public  works,  and 
public  utilities.  Someone  then  proposed  to  carry  over  into  city 
government  a  practice  from  the  business  world,  where  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  each  corporation  elect  the  directors,  and  the  directors 
in  turn  choose  a  business  manager  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
company.  It  was  suggested  that  the  city  commissioners,  instead 
of  attempting  to  supervise  the  details  of  administration  them¬ 
selves,  select  a  competent  manager  to  take  over  this  technical 
responsibility.  A  scheme  of  this  kind  was  put  into  effect  in  Sum¬ 
ter,  South  Carolina,  in  1913.  Like  the  commission  plan,  the  city- 
manager  plan  became  popular.  Within  a  few  years  more  than 
one  hundred  fifty  towns  and  cities  had  turned  to  it  for  relief. 
Among  the  larger  municipalities  were  Dayton,  Springfield  (Ohio), 
Akron,  and  Phoenix.  By  1934  the  number  had  risen  to  425,  and 
the  number  of  commission-governed  cities  had  declined. 

Economic  Reforms  Are  Adopted 

Government  Is  Used  to  Promote  General  Welfare.  Honest 
elections,  direct  primaries,  and  expert  civil  service  were  not  the 
sole  answers  made  by  reformers  to  the  critics.  In  fact  political 
changes  were  commonly  regarded  not  as  ends  in  themselves  but 
as  means  to  serve  a  larger  purpose — the  promotion  of  general 
welfare.  The  objects  covered  by  that  broad  term,  general  welfare, 
were  many  and  varied;  but  they  included  prevention  of  unfair 
charges  by  railway  and  other  corporations,  protection  of  public 
health,  improvement  of  living  conditions  in  the  cities,  security 
against  the  evils  of  undeserved  poverty,  removal  of  gross  in¬ 
equalities  in  wealth,  and  more  equality  of  opportunity. 

All  these  things  called  for  the  use  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
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ment — local,  state,  and  federal.  Although  a  few  citizens  clung 
to  the  earlier  doctrine  that  government  should  not  interfere  with 
private  business  at  all,  the  American  people  rejected  that  theory 
as  impatiently  as  they  rejected  the  radical  doctrines  of  an  ex¬ 
treme  socialism  which  would  give  all  business  to  the  state.  It 
was  the  middle  view  that  generally  prevailed.  “We  must  abandon 
definitely,”  insisted  Theodore  Roosevelt,  “the  laissez-faire  theory 
of  political  economy  and  fearlessly  champion  a  system  of  in¬ 
creased  governmental  control,  paying  no  attention  to  the  cries  of 
worthy  people  who  denounce  this  as  socialistic.”  This  idea  was 
affirmed  by  President  Taft  when  he  said:  “Undoubtedly  the 
government  can  wisely  do  much  more  ...  to  relieve  the  op¬ 
pressed,  to  create  greater  equality  of  opportunity,  to  make 
reasonable  terms  for  labor  in  employment,  and  to  furnish  voca¬ 
tional  education.”  But  he  was  quick  to  add  a  word  of  caution: 
“There  is  a  line  beyond  which  the  government  cannot  go  with 
any  good  practical  results  in  seeking  to  make  men  and  society 
better.” 

The  Rates  and  Services  of  Railways  Are  Regulated.  The 
first  attempts  to  use  the  government  in  a  large  way  to  control 
private  enterprise  in  the  public  interest  were  made  in  the  states 
of  the  near  Northwest  between  1870  and  1880,  by  the  adoption  of 
laws  regulating  railway  rates  (p.  633).  Conservatives  in  the  East 
frowned  upon  this  legislation  and  said  that  it  amounted  to  a 
confiscation  of  the  railways  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers.  Some 
of  the  companies  tried  to  induce  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  declare  it  all  unconstitutional.  The  outcome 
was  a  compromise.  The  Court  said  that  the  states  could  regulate 
rates  but  must  allow  railway  companies  to  earn  a  “fair”  return 
on  the  capital  invested. 

About  1883  Congress  took  up  the  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce.  An  investigation  revealed  a  long  list  of  abuses  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  railways  against  shippers  and  travelers.  The 
result  was  the  Act  of  1887  which  created  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  forbade  discrimination  in  rates,  and  pro¬ 
hibited  other  profiteering  practices  on  the  part  of  railways.  For 
various  reasons  this  measure  was  not  strictly  enforced,  so  that  the 
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evils  at  which  it  was  aimed  continued  almost  unabated.  Hence  a 
demand  for  more  effective  control  grew  louder  and  louder  until 
Congress  was  forced  to  give  heed.  In  1903  it  enacted  the  Elkins 
law,  which  forbade  railways  to  charge  rates  other  than  those 
published  in  its  printed  schedules  and  provided  penalties  for 
officers  and  agents  of  companies  who  granted  secret  favors  to 
shippers  and  for  shippers  who  accepted  them.  A  still  more  drastic 
step  was  taken  in  1906  by  the  passage  of  the  Hepburn  Act,  which 
authorized  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  receive 
complaints  and,  after  a  public  hearing,  to  determine  whether 
just  and  reasonable  rates  had  been  charged  by  any  company.  In 
short  the  final  right  to  fix  freight  and  passenger  rates  was  thus 
taken  from  the  owners  of  the  railways  engaged  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  and  given  to  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  effect  property  worth  about 
$20,000,000,000  was  declared  to  be  a  matter  of  public  concern  and 
subject  to  government  regulation. 

Municipal  Utilities  Are  Brought  under  Government  Control. 
Similar  issues  were  presented  by  the  street  railways,  electric-light 
plants,  and  other  public  utilities.  In  the  beginning  the  right  to 
construct  such  undertakings  was  freely,  and  sometimes  cor¬ 
ruptly,  granted  to  private  companies  by  city  councils.  Many 
such  charters,  or  franchises,  were  made  perpetual,  or  perhaps  for 
a  term  of  999  years.  Often  also  the  rates  charged  and  services 
rendered  to  the  people  were  left  to  the  will  of  the  companies 
themselves.  Mergers  or  unions  of  companies  were  common;  and 
stocks  and  bonds  of  doubtful  value  were  unloaded  on  the  public; 
bankruptcies  were  frequent.  Furthermore  the  relations  between 
the  utility  companies  and  the  politicians  were,  to  say  the  least, 
not  always  in  the  public  interest. 

Three  lines  of  progress  leading,  it  was  said,  to  better  service 
and  more  reasonable  rates  were  marked  out  by  reformers.  One 
group  proposed  to  bring  all  utilities  under  municipal  or  state 
regulation  and  to  require  government  approval  for  the  formation 
of  new  utility  companies  and  all  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds.  In 
some  cases  state,  and  in  other  cases  municipal,  commissions  were 
created  to  exercise  this  great  power  over  “quasi-public  corpora- 
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tions.”  Wisconsin  by  legislation  enacted  in  1907  placed  all  heat, 
light,  water-works,  telephone,  and  street-railway  companies 
under  the  supervision  of  a  single  commission.  Other  states  fol¬ 
lowed  this  example  rapidly.  By  1920  the  principle  of  public 
control  over  municipal  utilities  was  accepted  in  nearly  every 
section  of  the  nation. 

A  second  line  of  reform  appeared  in  the  “ model  franchise”  for 
utility  corporations,  illustrated  by  the  Chicago  street-railway 
settlement  of  1906.  The  total  capital  of  the  company  was  fixed 
at  a  definite  sum,  its  earnings  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  city  was 
given  the  right  to  buy  and  operate  the  system  if  it  desired  to  do  so. 
In  many  states,  as  a  part  of  the  general  program,  it  was  provided 
that  no  franchises  to  utility  companies  could  run  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  subject  to  renewal  on  stated  terms. 

A  third  group  of  reformers  were  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
public  ownership.  They  insisted  that  regulation  failed  to  bring 
about  fair  rates  and  that  utility  companies  were  still  corrupting 
politics,  press,  and  schools.  They  proposed  to  drive  private  com¬ 
panies  entirely  out  of  the  field  and  vest  the  ownership  and  man¬ 
agement  of  plants  in  the  city,  the  state,  or  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  according  to  the  nature  of  the  utility.  This  plan  was 
applied  to  many  municipal  electric-light  and  water-works  plants, 
and  to  street  railways  in  a  few  cities  including  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle.  In  New  York  the  subways  are  owned  by  the  city  but 
partly  leased  for  operation.  Congress  provided  in  1920  that  water¬ 
power  sites  on  the  federal  domain  and  navigable  rivers  should 
not  be  sold  but  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
even  if  the  right  to  use  them  was  leased  to  private  companies. 

Housing  in  Cities  Is  Regulated.  Among  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  the  cities  was  overcrowding,  often  in  houses  unfit  for 
habitation.  An  inquiry  in  New  York  City  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  state  in  1902  revealed  poverty,  misery,  slums, 
dirt,  and  disease  unsuspected  by  well-to-do  citizens  who  could 
live  where  they  preferred.  A  tenement-house  law  was  then 
enacted  by  the  state  legislature.  This  law  fixed  in  detail  the  size 
of  rooms,  the  number  of  windows,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements 
required  for  all  new  buildings.  An  immense  improvement  fol- 
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lowed,  and  the  idea  was  quickly  taken  up  in  other  states  having 
large  industrial  centers.  In  1920  New  York  put  another  restraint 
on  landlords  by  ordering  “reasonable  rents”  for  flats  and  apart¬ 
ments  of  certain  grades. 

Compensation  for  Injured  Workers  Is  Established.  Unques¬ 
tionably  a  part  of  the  poverty  in  cities  was  due  to  the  injury  of 
wage  earners  while  working  at  their  trades.  Every  year  the 
number  of  men  and  women  killed  or  injured  in  industry  mounted 


Photographs  from  Lewis  W.  Hine 

Safeguarding  Workers  from  Injury 


higher.  Under  customary  law  the  workman  or  his  family  had  to 
bear  all  the  burdens  of  accidents  unless  the  employer  had  been 
guilty  of  some  extraordinary  negligence.  Even  in  that  case  an 
expensive  lawsuit  was  usually  necessary  to  recover  damages. 
In  short,  although  employers  insured  their  buildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery  against  necessary  risks  from  fire  and  storm,  they  allowed 
their  employees  to  assume  the  heavy  losses  due  to  accidents  to 
their  bodies.  It  was  generally  believed  up  to  this  time  that  labor 
should  endure  all  the  brunt  of  mishaps.  It  was  said  to  be  unfair 
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to  make  the  employer  pay  for  injuries  for  which  he  was  not  per¬ 
sonally  responsible;  but  the  argument  was  overborne. 

About  1910  there  set  in  a  decided  movement  in  the  direction  of 
lifting  the  burden  of  accidents  from  the  victims.  Laws  were 
enacted  requiring  employers  to  pay  damages  in  fixed  amounts 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  matter  how  the  accident 
occurred,  as  long  as  the  injured  person  was  not  guilty  of  willful 
negligence  himself.  By  1914  more  than  half  the  states  had  laws 
providing  compensation  for  injuries  occurring  in  industry.  To 
cut  down  the  risk  of  having  to  pay  damages,  owners  of  dangerous 
machinery  now  began  to  surround  it  with  better  safeguards.  The 
next  advance  took  the  form  of  industrial  insurance  providing  for 
automatic  grants  by  state  commissions  to  persons  injured  in 
industries;  these  grants  were  to  be  made  from  funds  furnished  by 
employers  or  the  state  or  by  both.  By  1917  thirty-six  states  had 
legislation  of  this  type. 

Minimum  Wages  for  Women  and  Mothers’  Pensions  Are 
Established.  Another  prime  source  of  poverty  was  of  course 
the  low  wages  paid  for  labor  in  many  cases.  Report  after  report 
furnished  the  facts  to  prove  it.  While  some  of  the  labor  unions 
were  able  to  maintain  high  wage  scales  by  organized  efforts, 
women  and  children  were  more  defenseless  in  the  labor  market; 
often  the  so-called  women  were  young  girls.  In  1912  Massachu¬ 
setts  took  a  significant  step  in  the  direction  of  declaring  the 
minimum  wages  to  be  paid  to  women  and  children.  Oregon  the 
following  year  went  farther;  it  created  a  commission  with  power 
to  fix  minimum  wages  in  certain  industries,  based  on  the  cost  of 
living,  and  to  enforce  the  rates.  Within  a  short  time  one  third  of 
the  states  had  legislation  of  this  character,  but  the  development  of 
wage-fixing  was  blocked  in  1925  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  declaring  void  an  Arizona  minimum- 
wage  law.  This  decision  was  clinched  by  another  in  1936. 

To  cut  away  some  other  evils  of  poverty  and  enable  poor 
widows  to  bring  up  their  children  in  their  own  homes,  “  mothers’ 
pensions”  next  became  a  popular  measure  of  reform.  At  the 
opening  of  1913  two  states,  Colorado  and  Illinois,  had  laws  au¬ 
thorizing  the  payment  from  public  funds  of  definite  sums  to 
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widows  with  small  children.  Within  a  few  years  thirty-five  states 
had  similar  legislation.  The  policy  was  readily  widened  to  in¬ 
clude  pensions  for  all  old  persons  unable  to  support  themselves. 
By  1933  at  least  fifteen  states  had  provided  such  pensions  and 
the  movement  in  favor  of  the  principle  was  gaining  rapid  head- 


By  Ewing  Galloway 

The  Marshall  Field  Garden  Apartments  in  Chicago 

These  modern  apartments  were  built  for  people  of  comparatively  small 
incomes. 

way.  Thus  public  sentiment  was  prepared  for  the  national  old- 
age  pension  law  enacted  in  1935. 

The  Planning  of  Better  Cities  Begins.  No  small  part  of  the 
congestion  and  misery  in  great  cities  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
American  towns  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  in  a  haphazard 
manner  without  much  reference  to  health,  convenience,  or 
beauty.  Streets  were  made  narrow  when  houses  were  low  and 
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horse-drawn  vehicles  were  used  for  transportation.  Few  parks 
were  laid  out.  Though  many  fine  public  buildings  were  erected  on 
squares  and  plazas,  huge  areas  were  occupied  by  ramshackle 
houses  and  dark  tenements.  Gradually,  therefore,  students  of 
city  government  came  to  the  conclusion  that  only  planning  in  a 
large  way  could  eliminate  such  evils  and  prevent  their  repetition 
as  city  areas  expanded.  So  they  began  to  work  for  city-planning 
legislation — for  laws  establishing  planning  boards  and  requiring 
cities  to  devise  and  enforce  general  plans  for  streets,  parks,  school 
buildings,  playgrounds,  and  the  use  of  land  for  residential,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  industrial  purposes. 

At  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  there  was  no  regular 
city-planning  office  in  any  American  city;  but  within  twenty-five 
years  more  than  two  hundred  cities  had  planning  agencies  and  a 
number  had  begun  reconstruction  along  better  lines.  In  that 
span  of  time  the  profession  of  city  planning  had  won  public 
recognition;  a  national  society  for  its  promotion  had  been  formed; 
a  journal  had  been  established;  and  a  small  library  of  books  had 
been  written  on  the  subject.  Cities  began  to  divide  the  land 
within  their  borders  into  “zones,”  to  limit  the  height  and  nature 
of  buildings,  and  to  widen  streets  so  that  sunlight  and  air  might 
enter  dark  comers.  Engineers  were  talking  about  “regional 
planning”;  that  is,  the  systematic  control  of  broad  areas  around 
cities  on  principles  of  public  welfare. 

Use  Is  Made  of  Taxation  to  Equalize  Wealth  and  Opportuni¬ 
ties.  As  part  of  the  campaign  against  poverty  came  a  demand 
for  taxes  on  great  fortunes,  especially  taxes  on  large  incomes  re¬ 
ceived  by  individuals  and  corporations  and  on  estates  or  in¬ 
heritances  received  by  the  heirs  of  rich  men  and  women.  Such  a 
demand  had  been  put  forward  by  minor  parties  in  the  eighties  and 
nineties.  Later  Theodore  Roosevelt  became  an  ardent  champion 
of  this  kind  of  taxation.  In  his  message  to  Congress  in  1907  he 
said:  “  Such  a  tax  would  help  to  preserve  a  measurable  equality  of 
opportunity  for  the  people  of  the  generations  growing  to  man¬ 
hood.  .  .  .  Our  aim  is  to  recognize  what  Lincoln  pointed  out: 
the  fact  that  there  are  some  respects  in  which  men  are  obviously 
not  equal ;  but  also  to  insist  that  there  should  be  equality  of  self- 
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respect  and  of  mutual  respect,  an  equality  of  rights  before  the 
law,  and  at  least  an  approximate  equality  in  the  conditions  under 
which  each  man  obtains  the  chance  to  show  the  stuff  that  is  in 
him  when  compared  with  his  fellows.” 

The  critical  spirit  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  one  of  reform, 
not  of  revolution,  although  many  who  objected  to  it  called  it 
revolutionary.  It  did  not  demand  the  destruction  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  form  of  government  but  called  for  more  democracy.  It 
did  not  propose  the  abolition  of  private  property  in  industry  and 
agriculture;  it  asked  for  a  wider  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  labor 
and  property.  It  sought  no  general  overturn  of  things;  it  proposed 
specific  measures  directed  to  specific  abuses  and  ends.  Yet 
reform,  of  course,  marked  many  departures  from  the  easygoing 
ways  of  old  times  when  things  were  allowed  to  take  their  natural 
course  without  government  intervention.  Affecting  all  classes 
and  sections  of  the  country,  the  spirit  of  reform  was  not  confined 
to  any  one  political  party.  It  appeared  among  the  members  of  all 
parties,  large  and  small.  It  wielded  a  deep  influence  on  political 
campaigns  and  the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  Describe  “  specialized  ”  agriculture. 

2.  How  did  the  growth  of  popular  education  change  the  intellectual 
outlook  of  America? 

3.  List  some  of  the  abuses  criticized  by  the  muckrakers. 

4.  What  was  meant  by  “invisible  government”? 

5.  Trace  the  development  of  the  woman-suffrage  movement. 

6.  When  and  where  were  the  first  victories  won  for  equal  suffrage? 

7.  How  did  social  settlements  help  to  spread  knowledge  of  urban 
life? 

8.  Sketch  the  life  and  work  of  Jane  Addams. 

9.  Define  social  legislation. 

10.  Outline  the  progress  of  civil-service  reform. 

11.  Explain:  Australian  ballot,  direct  primary,  popular  election 
of  United  States  Senators,  initiative,  referendum,  recall. 
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12.  Describe  commission  government  and  the  city-manager  plan. 

13.  Trace  the  growth  of  the  regulation  of  railways  and  municipal 
utilities. 

14.  What  was  meant  by  tenement-house  reform? 

15.  Explain:  workmen’s  compensation,  minimum  wages,  mothers’ 
pensions. 

16.  Outline  the  growth  of  the  city-planning  movement. 

17.  State  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  theory  of  income  and  inheritance 
taxes. 


Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  Changed  economic  conditions  brought  changed  conceptions  of 
governmental  responsibilities.  (2)  American  government  is  party 
government.  (3)  The  advancement  of  women  in  industry,  trade, 
business,  education,  and  the  professions  promoted  the  equal-suf¬ 
frage  movement.  (4)  The  growing  interest  in  social  conditions. 
(5)  As  the  functions  of  government  increase,  the  demand  for  compe¬ 
tent  civil  servants  becomes  more  imperative.  (6)  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  direct  government  and  representative  government.  (7)  New 
economic  conditions  called  for  social  legislation.  (8)  The  planning  of 
cities  is  required  for  health  and  convenience.  (9)  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt’s  theory  of  equal  opportunity.  (10)  In  times  of  industrial  de¬ 
pressions  such  as  the  period  beginning  in  1929,  social  problems  become 
more  prominent. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 


PROGRESSIVE  DEMOCRACY  SPLITS  THE  POLITICAL 
PARTIES 

Theodore  Roosevelt  States  His  Reform  Policies 

Issues  Cut  across  Party  Lines.  The  quest  for  greater  equality 
of  opportunity  and  the  new  ideas  in  circulation  found  expression 
in  both  political  parties,  in  all  political  campaigns,  and  in  actual 
government.  Leaders  realized  that  industry,  labor,  and  agricul¬ 
ture  faced  hard  conditions  and  supported  various  projects  of  re¬ 
form  offered  to  the  public.  Neither  major  party  neglected  them. 
In  fact  a  study  of  the  votes  in  Congress  and  in  state  legislatures 
on  bills  touching  social  questions,  such  as  income  taxes  or  railway 
regulation,  showed  that  the  parties  were  not  sharply  divided  over 
them.  Democrats  and  Republicans  were  found  on  both  sides  of 
most  issues.  There  was  in  each  party  a  conservative  wing  and  a 
liberal  wing.  Owing  to  the  somewhat  even  division  of  the  voters 
between  the  two  parties  it  was  always  necessary  for  political 
leaders  to  reckon  with  both  wings  and  to  make  bids  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  independent  voters  who  favored  changes  in  laws.  As  a 
result  of  this  bidding  for  popular  favor  numerous  schemes  for 
government  action  were  brought  up,  debated,  and  adopted.  In 
time  those  who  approved  such  measures  began  to  call  themselves 
“progressives,”  and  at  last  many  of  them  split  off  from  the 
Republicans  and  formed  a  new  party.  Meanwhile  leaders  among 
the  Democrats  declared  in  favor  of  “progressive”  measures. 
This  progressive  movement  in  domestic  affairs  became  a  striking 
feature  of  politics  from  about  1900  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War. 

President  Roosevelt  Shows  Vigor  and  Daring.  When  Theodore 
Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  office  on  September  14,  1901,  as  Mc¬ 
Kinley’s  successor,  leadership  in  the  Republican  party  passed  to 
the  generation  that  had  arisen  since  the  war  over  secession. 
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This  generation  had  not  taken  part  in  the  terrible  conflict,  and 
was  less  embittered  by  the  resentments  of  the  struggle.  It  looked 
to  the  future  rather  than  the  past  and  was  prepared  to  accept 
changes.  Not  only  did  Theodore  Roosevelt  belong  to  the  new 
generation;  he  offered  a  marked  contrast  to  cautious  elders  like 
McKinley,  Grover  Cleveland,  and  Marcus  A.  Hanna,  a  powerful 
“boss  ”  of  the  Republican  party.  He  was  brusque,  restless,  hearty, 
and  fond  of  action— “a  young  fellow  of  infinite  dash  and  original¬ 
ity”  as  John  Hay  remarked  of  him.  He  combined  the  new  spirit 
of  his  college,  Harvard,  with  the  breezy  freedom  of  the  plains 
where  he  had  spent  some  time  “roughing  it.”  He  was  interested 
in  everything — a  new  species  of  game,  a  new  book,  a  diplomatic 
riddle,  or  a  fresh  theory  of  history  or  biology.  Though  only 
forty-three  years  of  age,  he  was  experienced  in  the  art  of  practical 
politics.  Coming  upon  the  political  scene  in  the  early  eighties,  he 
had  associated  himself  with  the  reformers  in  the  Republican 
party;  but  he  was  no  political  rebel.  From  the  first  he  preached 
the  doctrine  of  party  loyalty;  if  beaten  in  the  convention,  he 
voted  the  straight  ticket  in  the  election.  For  many  years  he 
strictly  adhered  to  this  rule,  winning  important  public  offices  in 
recognition  of  his  talents  and  fidelity.  He  served  in  the  New  York 
legislature,  as  police  commissioner  in  New  York  City,  as  federal 
civil-service  commissioner  under  President  Harrison,  as  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President  McKinley,  and  as 
governor  of  New  York  State.  Political  managers  of  the  old 
school  spoke  of  President  Roosevelt  as  “brilliant  but  erratic,” 
but  they  soon  found  him  shrewd  in  negotiation  and  action.  Much 
to  their  alarm  he  took  up  issues  which  they  had  ignored  or  de¬ 
cried.  He  wrote  long  messages  to  Congress  on  these  questions 
and  made  speeches  about  them.  Indeed  he  was  accused  of  having 
“stolen  Bryan’s  thunder.”  At  all  events  he  declared  that  the 
changes  in  American  life  called  for  a  revision  of  laws  and  policies. 
So  he  gave  a  distinct  turn  to  affairs  by  emphasizing  the  social  and 
industrial  aspects  of  democracy. 

Roosevelt  Brings  Social  Questions  to  the  Front.  From  his 
inauguration  to  the  close  of  his  term  in  1909  Roosevelt  kept  up  a 
lively  discussion  of  social  questions — trusts,  capital,  labor, 
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poverty,  riches,  railway  regulation,  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  and  kindred  themes.  Many  a  subject  previously 
raised  only  by  minor  parties,  such  as  the  Greenbackers  and 
Populists,  he  reviewed  in  a  presidential  message  or  a  public 
address.  That  he  did  this  with  any  clear-cut  object  in  view  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case.  He  admitted  himself  that  when  he 
became  President  he  did  not  have  in  mind  any  settled  or  far- 
reaching  plan  of  social  betterment.  But  he  did  have  decided 
opinions  on  general  principles.  “I  was  bent  upon  making  the 
Government/’  he  wrote,  “the  most  efficient  possible  instrument 
in  helping  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  better  themselves  in 
every  way,  politically,  socially,  and  industrially.  I  believed  with 
all  my  heart  in  real  and  thoroughgoing  democracy  and  I  wished 
to  make  the  democracy  industrial  as  well  as  political,  although  I 
had  only  partially  formulated  the  method  I  believed  we  should 
follow.”  At  least  he  had  departed  a  long  way  from  the  laissez- 
faire  idea  of  government  as  nothing  but  a  big  policeman  keeping 
order  among  people  engaged  in  fighting  over  the  distribution  of 
the  nation’s  wealth  and  resources. 

A  Liberal  View  of  the  Constitution  Is  Presented  to  the  Public. 
Equally  marked  was  Roosevelt’s  attitude  toward  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  office  of  President.  He  held  that  the  Constitution 
“should  be  treated  as  the  greatest  document  ever  devised  by  the 
wit  of  man  to  aid  a  people  in  exercising  every  power  necessary 
for  its  own  betterment,  not  as  a  strait  jacket  cunningly  fashioned 
to  strangle  growth.”  He  viewed  the  presidency  as  he  did  the 
Constitution.  Strict  constructionists  of  the  Jeffersonian  School, 
of  whom  there  were  many  even  in  the  Republican  party,  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  President  could  do  nothing  that  he  was  not 
specifically  authorized  to  do.  Roosevelt  took  exactly  the  opposite 
position.  He  believed  that  it  was  not  only  the  President’s  right 
but  also  his  duty  “to  do  anything  that  the  needs  of  the  nation 
demanded  unless  such  action  was  forbidden  by  the  Constitution 
or  the  laws.”  He  declared  that  he  acted  “for  the  common  well¬ 
being  of  all  our  people  whenever  and  in  whatever  manner  was 
necessary,  unless  prevented  by  direct  constitutional  or  legislative 
prohibition.” 
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The  Trust  and  Railway  Issues  Are  Made  Prominent.  To  the 

trust  question  Roosevelt  devoted  special  attention.  This  was  in 
keeping  with  the  times.  By  far  the  major  part  of  the  business  of 
the  country  was  now  under  the  control  of  corporations.  Indeed 
their  growth  had  been  the  leading  feature  in  American  industrial 
development  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  this  conquest  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  trusts  and  “the  resulting  private  fortunes  of  great 
magnitude,”  the  Populists  and  the  Democrats  had  seen  a  peril 
to  the  republic.  “Plutocracy  has  taken  the  place  of  democracy; 
the  tariff  breeds  trusts;  let  us  therefore  destroy  the  tariff  and 
the  trusts” — this  was  the  campaign  slogan  used  by  Bryan  and  his 
disciples. 

With  such  reasoning  Roosevelt  had  little  patience.  He  rejected 
the  idea  that  the  trusts  were  the  product  of  the  tariff  or  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  action  of  any  kind.  He  insisted  that  they  were  the 
outcome  of  “natural  economic  forces”:  (i)  destructive  competi¬ 
tion  among  businessmen  compelling  them  to  avoid  ruin  by  co¬ 
operation  in  fixing  prices;  (2)  the  growth  of  markets  on  a  national 
and  even  international  scale,  calling  for  vast  accumulations  of 
capital  to  carry  on  such  business;  (3)  the  possibility  of  immense 
savings  by  the  union  of  many  plants  under  a  single  management. 
Unregulated  competition  he  regarded  as  “the  source  of  evils 
which  all  men  concede  must  be  remedied  if  this  civilization  of 
ours  is  to  survive.”  The  notion,  therefore,  that  mammoth  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  should  be  or  could  be  broken  up  by  a  decree  of  law, 
Roosevelt  treated  as  absurd. 

Nevertheless  he  believed  that  trusts  should  be  prevented  from 
“wrongdoing  of  any  kind”;  that  is,  punished  for  plain  swindling, 
for  making  agreements  to  limit  output,  for  refusing  to  sell  to 
customers  who  dealt  with  rival  firms,  for  conspiracies  with  rail¬ 
ways  to  destroy  competitors  by  charging  high  freight  rates,  and 
for  similar  abuses.  Accordingly  he  proposed,  not  the  destruction 
of  the  trusts,  but  their  regulation  by  the  Government.  This,  he 
contended,  would  preserve  the  good  features  of  business  on  a 
large  scale  while  putting  a  stop  to  the  evils  that  it  entailed.  The 
railway  company  he  declared  to  be  a  public  servant.  “Its  rates 
should  be  just  to  and  open  to  all  shippers  alike.”  In  such  language 
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he  answered  those  who  thought  that  trusts  and  railway  combina¬ 
tions  were  private  concerns  to  be  managed  solely  by  their  owners 
as  they  pleased  and  for  personal  profit.  Such  likewise  was  his 
reply  to  those  who  thought  trusts  and  railway  combinations  could 
be  abolished  by  tariff  reduction  or  criminal  prosecution. 

The  Labor  Question  Is  Made  Insistent.  On  the  labor  question, 
then  pressing  to  the  front  in  public  interest,  Roosevelt  also  took 
an  advanced  position.  He  declared  that  the  workingman,  single- 
handed,  empty-handed,  and  facing  starvation  if  unemployed, 
was  no  match  for  the  employer  who  was  able  to  go  on  living  well 
even  if  his  factory  was  shut.  This  inequality  between  the  two 
sides  to  industrial  disputes  led  Roosevelt  to  accept  the  principle 
of  the  trade  union:  namely,  that  only  by  collective  bargaining 
can  labor  be  put  on  a  footing  to  measure  its  strength  fairly  with 
capital.  While  he  severely  arraigned  labor  leaders  who  advocated 
violence  and  extreme  doctrines,  he  held  that  “the  organization 
of  labor  into  trade  unions  and  federations  is  necessary,  is  benef¬ 
icent,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  possible  agencies  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  true  industrial,  as  well  as  a  true  political,  democracy 
in  the  United  States.”  The  last  resort  of  trade  unions  in  labor 
disputes,  the  strike,  he  approved  in  case  negotiations  failed  to 
secure  “a  fair  deal.” 

Yet  Roosevelt  thought  that  labor  organizations,  even  if  wisely 
directed,  could  not  solve  all  the  problems  of  labor  in  modern 
industry.  The  aid  of  government  at  many  points  he  believed 
necessary  to  avoid  undeserved  poverty,  industrial  diseases,  un¬ 
employment,  and  the  sad  consequences  of  industrial  accidents. 
In  his  first  message  of  1901,  for  instance,  he  maintained  that 
workers  injured  in  industry  should  have  definite  and  ample 
compensation.  From  time  to  time  he  advocated  other  legislation 
to  obtain  what  he  called  “a  larger  measure  of  social  and  industrial 
justice.” 

Roosevelt  Favors  Taxing  Great  Riches.  Even  the  charge  of 
the  Populists  that  the  “toil  of  millions  is  boldly  stolen  to  build  up 
colossal  fortunes  for  a  few” — a  charge  which  conservatives 
thought  beneath  contempt — Roosevelt  treated  as  worthy  of  an 
answer.  In  his  first  message  he  denied  the  truth  of  the  common 
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saying  that  the  rich  were  growing  richer  and  the  poor  were  grow¬ 
ing  poorer.  He  asserted  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  average  man, 
wageworker,  farmer,  and  small  businessman  was  better  off  than 
ever.  That  there  had  been  abuses  in  the  heaping  up  of  private 
riches  he  did  not  deny,  but  he  believed  that  the  men  who  won 
immense  fortunes,  on  the  whole,  conferred  positive  benefits  upon 
the  country.  Nevertheless  he  felt  that  grave  dangers  to  the 
safety  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  lurked  in  gross  inequalities 
of  wealth.  In  1906  he  wrote  that  he  wished  it  were  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  enormous  fortunes.  The  next  year,  to  the 
surprise  of  many  leaders  in  his  own  party,  he  told  Congress  in  a 
message  that  he  approved  both  income  and  inheritance  taxes, 
then  generally  viewed  as  Populist  or  Democratic  measures.  He 
declared  that  such  taxes  should  be  levied  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  and  wider  equality  of 
opportunity  among  citizens. 

Roosevelt  Supports  New  Measures  of  Government 

Economic  and  Social  Legislation  Is  Enacted.  When  Roosevelt 
turned  from  expressing  opinions  in  messages  and  speeches  to  the 
work  of  trying  to  get  his  bills  through  Congress,  he  found  himself 
faced  with  strong  opposition  in  both  parties.  Many  of  his  views 
were  regarded  as  too  advanced  and  the  making  of  laws  to  apply 
them  was  slow.  But  in  his  administrations  several  measures  were 
enacted  that  bore  the  stamp  of  his  theories,  although  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  he  controlled  Congress  to  the  same  degree  as 
did  some  other  Presidents.  The  Hepburn  Railway  Act  of  1906 
enlarged  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  it  extended  the 
Commission’s  power  over  oil  pipe  lines,  express  companies,  and 
other  interstate  carriers;  it  gave  the  Commission  the  right  to 
reduce  rates  found  to  be  unreasonable  and  discriminatory;  it 
forbade  “midnight  tariffs,”  that  is,  sudden  shifts  in  rates  to 
favor  certain  shippers;  and  it  prohibited  common  carriers  from 
transporting  goods  owned  by  themselves,  especially  coal,  except 
for  use  in  their  railway  business.  Two  important  pure  food  and 
drug  laws,  passed  during  the  same  year,  were  designed  to  protect 
the  public  against  diseased  meats  and  harmful  foods  and  drugs. 
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His  labor  legislation  included  an  act  making  interstate  railways 
liable  to  damages  for  injuries  sustained  by  their  employees  and 
a  law  limiting  the  hours  of  railway  employees  engaged  as  train¬ 
men  or  telegraph  operators. 

The  Federal  Government  Begins  Irrigation  in  the  West.  The 
open  country — deserts,  forests,  waterways,  and  public  lands — 
interested  Roosevelt  no  less  than  railway  and  industrial  ques¬ 
tions.  Indeed  in  his  first  message  to  Congress  he  placed  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources  among  “the  most  vital  internal 
problems”  of  the  age,  and  brought  before  the  people  more 
forcibly  an  issue  that  had  been  discussed  in  a  casual  way  since 
Cleveland’s  first  administration.  The  suggestion  met  an  imme¬ 
diate  response  from  Congress.  Under  the  leadership  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Newlands  of  Nevada  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  was  passed, 
providing  for  the  irrigation  of  desert  areas  in  the  West.  By  this 
Act  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  were  set  aside  to  pay 
for  building  dams  and  sluiceways  to  hold  water  and  divert  it  as 
needed  to  the  thirsty  sands.  Furthermore  it  was  arranged  that 
the  rents  paid  by  water  users  should  go  into  a  reclamation  fund 
to  continue  the  work  indefinitely.  Construction  was  started 
immediately  under  the  terms  of  the  law.  Within  seventeen 
years  about  1,600,000  acres  had  been  reclaimed  and  more  than 
a  million  were  actually  irrigated.  In  the  single  year  1918  the 
crops  of  the  irrigated  districts  were  valued  at  approximately 
$100,000,000. 

Conservation  of  Resources  Is  Pressed.  In  his  first  message 
Roosevelt  urged  the  transfer  of  all  control  over  national  forests  to 
trained  foresters — a  recommendation  carried  out  in  1907  when 
the  Forestry  Service  was  created.  In  every  direction  progress 
was  made  in  the  administration  of  the  national  domain.  The 
science  of  forestry  was  improved  and  public  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  awakened.  Water-power  sites  on  the  public  domain  were  no 
longer  sold  or  given  away  but  were  leased  for  a  term  of  years  to 
private  companies.  The  area  of  the  national  forests  was  enlarged 
from  forty-three  million  acres  to  one  hundred  ninety-four  million 
acres  by  presidential  proclamation — more  than  forty- three  million 
acres  being  added  in  one  year,  1907.  Persons  who  turned  sheep 
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and  cattle  to  graze  on  the  public  lands  were  made  to  pay  a  fair 
rental  in  return  for  this  privilege.  Fire-prevention  work  on  a 
large  scale  was  undertaken  in  the  forests,  reducing  the  appalling 
annual  loss  of  timber.  Millions  of  acres  of  mineral  land,  such  as 
the  Government  had  been  almost  giving  away  to  mining  com¬ 
panies,  were  withdrawn  from  sale.  Lawsuits  were  started  in  the 
courts  against  those  who  had  obtained  public  lands  by  fraud  and 
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Sheep  Grazing  in  the  Gunnison  National  Forest  in  Colorado 

vast  tracts  were  recovered  for  the  Government.  Agitation  was 
begun,  which  bore  fruit  under  the  administrations  of  Taft  and 
Wilson,  in  favor  of  reserving  to  the  Federal  Government  the 
ownership  of  coal,  water  power,  phosphates,  and  other  natural 
resources  and  allowing  corporations  merely  to  develop  them 
under  leases  for  a  fixed  period  of  years. 

Trusts  Are  Prosecuted.  As  an  executive  President  Roosevelt 
was  a  vivid  personality.  Making  a  distinction  between  “good” 
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and  “bad”  trusts,  he  prosecuted  some  of  the  latter  with  much 
energy.  On  his  initiative  the  Northern  Securities  Company, 
formed  to  obtain  control  of  certain  great  Western  railways,  was 
dissolved  by  order  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Actions  were  started 
against  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  as  monopolies  conducted  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law.  The  Sugar  Trust  was  found  guilty  of  cheating 
the  New  York  customs  house  and  some  of  the  minor  officers  were 
sent  to  prison.  Frauds  in  the  Post  Office  Department  were  un¬ 
covered  and  the  offenders  brought  to  book.  In  fact  hardly  a  week 
passed  without  news  of  “wrongdoers”  and  “malefactors”  being 
haled  into  federal  courts. 

A  Grave  Coal  Strike  Is  Settled  by  Presidential  Action.  In 

1902  President  Roosevelt  had  a  chance  to  test  his  theory  that  the 
President  could  do  anything  for  public  welfare  not  forbidden  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  A  strike  of  the  anthracite  coal 
miners,  which  started  in  the  summer,  ran  on  late  into  the  autumn 
paralyzing  industries  and  threatening  cities  with  the  menace  of  a 
winter  without  fuel  for  fires.  Governors  and  mayors  were  power¬ 
less  and  appealed  for  aid.  Although  John  Mitchell,  leader  of  the 
miners,  more  than  once  offered  to  arbitrate  the  points  in  dispute, 

(the  mine  owners  refused.  At  length  Roosevelt  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  state  of  affairs  was  intolerable.  He  arranged  to  have  the 
federal  troops  ready,  if  necessary,  to  take  possession  of  the  mines 
and  operate  them  until  the  strike  could  be  settled.  He  then  in¬ 
vited  the  contestants  to  the  White  House  and  by  dint  of  hard 
labor  induced  them  to  accept  arbitration  by  a  commission  which 
he  appointed.  Thus,  by  stepping  outside  the  Constitution  and 
acting  as  the  first  citizen  of  the  land,  Roosevelt  averted  a  crisis  of 
great  magnitude. 

Roosevelt  Is  Endorsed  in  the  Election  of  1904.  Inevitably  the 
views  and  measures  which  he  advocated  with  such  gusto  aroused 
hostility  within  his  party  as  well  as  without.  There  were  rumors 
i  of  a  plan  among  the  Republicans  to  defeat  his  nomination  in 
1904,  and  it  was  said  that  the  “financial  and  corporation  in¬ 
terests”  were  in  arms  against  him.  A  prominent  Republican 
paper  in  New  York  City  accused  him  of  attacking  the  owners  of 
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great  fortunes,  harrying  corporations  and  trusts,  and  courting 
the  favor  of  labor  unions.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Democrats 
decided  to  try  a  conservative  candidate,  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker, 
in  the  campaign  against  the  “spasmodic,  erratic,  sensational, 
spectacular,  and  arbitrary”  administration  of  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  as  they  called  it  in  their  platform  of  1904.  Doubtless  many 
Republicans  voted  for  Roosevelt  with  a  wry  face,  but  he  was 
triumphantly  elected.  With  this  evidence  of  popular  approval 
he  became  more  convinced  than  ever  that  he  was  right  in  his 
policies  and  measures. 

President  Taft  Tries  to  Balance  Factions  in  the 
Republican  Party 

President  Taft  Is  Endorsed  by  Roosevelt.  In  supporting  the 
election  of  William  Howard  Taft  as  his  successor  in  1908,  Roose¬ 
velt  assured  the  country  that  progressive  policies  would  be  con¬ 
tinued.  The  two  men,  to  be  sure,  were  very  different  in  temper 
and  outlook.  Taft  had  been  a  judge.  He  was  slow  and  cautious 
in  action.  But,  although  his  party  adopted  a  conservative  plat¬ 
form,  he  said  that  he  personally  favored  an  income  tax,  popular 
election  of  Senators,  and  other  measures  then  deemed  somewhat 
dangerous.  The  fact  that  his  opponent,  Bryan,  came  out  for  a 
rather  radical  program  and  was  badly  defeated  probably  led 
President  Taft  to  conclude  that  the  country  did  not  want  to  be 
more  progressive.  Yet  he  had  to  take  account  of  the  “Roosevelt 
Republicans,”  and  he  sought  to  keep  both  wings  of  his  party  in 
line  as  questions  came  up  in  Congress. 

Tariff  Revision  Divides  the  Republicans.  At  the  very  outset 
of  his  term  President  Taft  had  to  face  the  tariff  issue  which  had 
been  raised  in  the  campaign.  Moved  by  the  Democratic  demand 
for  a  reduction  in  the  rates,  he  had  expressed  an  opinion  which 
was  taken  to  mean  that  he  favored  a  downward  revision.  Of  this 
opinion  Democrats  made  much,  and  Republicans  from  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  rejoiced  in  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  pressure  for  tariff 
reform  was  coming  from  all  sides.  More  than  ten  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  bill,  new  industries 
had  grown  up,  and  old  processes  of  manufacture  had  changed. 
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Evidently  the  day  for  revision — at  best  a  thankless  task — had 
arrived.  Without  shirking,  Taft  faced  the  responsibility  by  calling 
Congress  in  a  special  session.  Until  the  midsummer  of  1909 
Republican  Senators  and  Representatives  wrangled  among 
themselves  over  tariff  schedules;  when,  on  August  5,  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  bill  became  a  law,  a  breach  had  been  made  in  their 
ranks.  Powerful  Senators  from  the  Middle  West  had  delivered 
threatening  speeches  against  many  of  the  high  rates  imposed  by 
the  bill  and  at  the  finish  had  broken  away  from  their  party  to 
vote  against  it. 

The  Income-Tax  Amendment  Raises  a  Dispute.  This  rift  in 
party  harmony  was  widened  by  another  serious  difference  of 
opinion.  During  the  debate  on  the  tariff  bill,  an  effort  was  made 
to  include  in  it  a  clause  laying  a  tax  on  incomes — in  spite  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1895  declaring  such  a  tax  un¬ 
constitutional.  Conservative  men  were  shocked  by  this  proposal 
to  ignore  the  solemn  decree  of  the  Court.  Yet  many  Republicans 
and  Democrats  were  bent  upon  shifting  some  of  the  burden  of 
taxation  from  consumers  to  the  possessors  of  large  incomes.  The 
upshot  was  a  compromise.  For  the  moment  the  income-tax  bill 
was  dropped;  but  Congress  passed  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  authorizing  it  to  levy  taxes  on  incomes — later. 
A  sufficient  number  of  states  ratified  the  Amendment  and  early 
in  1913  it  was  proclaimed  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

A  Battle  Is  Waged  over  Post-Office  Measures.  After  the 
enactment  of  the  tariff  bill,  Taft  recommended  to  Congress  two 
measures  enlarging  the  work  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  He 
urged  the  creation  of  postal  savings  banks  in  connection  with 
post  offices,  to  provide  security  for  small  depositors.  Private 
banks  opposed  this  plan,  but  it  was  adopted  in  spite  of  them. 
Two  years  later  the  President  advised  Congress  to  pass  a  law 
permitting  the  post  offices  to  carry  parcels,  as  well  as  letters  and 
papers.  Although  express  companies  objected  to  this  form  of 
“government  competition/’  Congress  established  a  system  of 
parcel  post.  While  these  were  not  regarded  as  dangerous  meas¬ 
ures,  they  made  no  friends  for  President  Taft  in  conservative 
circles  nor  did  they  arouse  any  great  popular  enthusiasm  for  him. 
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President  Taft’s  Arbitration  Treaties  Are  Defeated.  Long  an 
advocate  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  among  nations, 
President  Taft  sought  to  advance  that  cause.  He  negotiated  with 
England  and  France  general  treaties  providing  for  the  arbitration 
of  international  controversies.  But  they  were  coldly  received  in 
the  Senate  and  so  amended  that  he  gave  them  up  entirely.  He 


By  Ewing  Galloway 

Parcel  Post  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Post  Office 


also  made  an  agreement  with  Canada  providing  that  both  coun- 
.  tries  would  reduce  certain  tariff  rates,  and  he  drove  it  through 
Congress  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition  from  his  own  party. 
Having  made  a  serious  breach  in  Republican  ranks,  Taft  was 
pained  to  see  the  whole  scheme  come  to  nought  when  its  sponsors 
in  Canada  were  overthrown  in  the  elections  of  191 1. 

Prosecution  of  the  Trusts  Develops  Critics.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  party  feud  was  enlivened  by  what  seemed  to  be  the 
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successful  prosecution  of  several  corporations  under  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890.  In  two  important  cases  the  Supreme 
Court  ordered  the  dissolution  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
the  American  Tobacco  Company  on  the  ground  that  they  violated 
the  law.  But  in  taking  this  step  Chief  Justice  White  was  at  some 
pains  to  state  that  the  anti-trust  law  did  not  apply  to  any  corpo¬ 
ration  which  did  not  “unduly”  restrain  trade.  At  once  his  re¬ 
mark  was  construed  to  mean  that  the  Court  would  not  interfere 
with  trusts  as  such,  no  matter  how  big  they  were,  if  they  did  not 
go  too  far  in  controlling  prices.  This  opinion  was  greeted  by  a 
popular  outburst  against  the  President  and  the  judges. 

Progressives  Upset  the  Two-Party  System  in  1912 

Dissensions  Arise  in  Congress.  All  in  all,  President  Taft’s 
administration  was  marked  by  party  discord.  High  words  passed 
over  the  tariff  bill  and  rankled  in  the  minds  of  dissatisfied  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress.  Differences  over  economic  issues  were  sharp¬ 
ened  by  strife  between  youth  and  old  age.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  formed  a  group  of  young  “insurgent”  Re¬ 
publicans  who  rebelled  against  the  Speaker,  Joseph  G.  Cannon, 
and  other  members  of  the  “Old  Guard,”  as  they  named  the  men 
of  long  service  and  conservative  views.  In  1910  the  insurgents 
went  so  far  as  to  join  the  Democrats  in  a  movement  to  break 
the  Speaker’s  sway;  at  length  the  combination  ousted  him  from 
the  rules  committee  and  took  away  from  him  the  power  to  ap¬ 
point  its  members.  Since  the  rules  committee  really  directs 
business  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  this  was  in  effect  an 
attack  on  the  Republican  “machine,”  and  it  weakened  the  party 
from  within.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  Democrats  won  a 
clear  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  opened  a 
drive  on  President  Taft  by  calling  for  an  immediate  downward 
revision  of  the  tariff — a  blow  aimed  at  the  industrial  wing  of 
the  Republican  party. 

Progressive  Republicans  Organize.  Not  satisfied  with  their 
victory  over  Speaker  Cannon,  certain  insurgents,  calling  them¬ 
selves  “Progressive  Republicans,”  started  a  movement  to  pre¬ 
vent  Taft’s  renomination.  As  early  as  January  21,  1911,  they 
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formed  a  Progressive  Republican  League  in  Washington  at  the 
home  of  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin  and 
launched  an  attack  on  Taft’s  measures  and  policies  in  general. 
In  October  they  endorsed  La  Follette  as  “the  logical  Republican 
candidate”  for  President  and  appealed  to  the  whole  party  for 
support. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Enters  the  Contest.  From  a  fray  of  this 
character  Roosevelt  could  not  abstain;  Soon  after  his  return  in 
1910  from  a  hunting  trip  in  Africa  and  a  tour  in  Europe,  he  de¬ 
livered  a  series  of  addresses  in  which  he  put  forward  a  progressive 
program  of  his  own.  In  a  speech  in  Kansas  he  favored  regulation 
of  the  trusts,  an  income  tax  bearing  heavily  on  great  fortunes, 
tariff  revision  item  by  item,  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
labor  legislation,  the  direct  primary,  and  the  right  of  the  voters 
to  recall  unsatisfactory  officials.  In  an  address  before  the  Ohio 
state  constitutional  convention  in  February,  1912,  he  endorsed 
the  initiative  and  referendum  and  favored  the  “recall  of  judicial 
decisions.”  This  was  a  novel  and  radical  note  in  American 
politics.  An  ex-President  of  the  United  States  had  actually 
proposed  that  whenever  a  judge  set  aside  an  act  of  a  state  legis¬ 
lature  passed  in  the  interests  of  social  welfare,  the  voters  should 
have  a  chance  to  reverse  the  decision  at  the  polls!  Stirred  by 
these  addresses,  the  Progressive  Republicans  turned  from  La  Fol¬ 
lette  to  Roosevelt  and  induced  him  to  come  out  himself  as  a 
candidate  against  Taft  for  the  Republican  nomination. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  Split.  The  country  then  witnessed 
the  spectacle  of  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  formerly  warm  friends, 
engaged  in  a  bitter  contest  to  secure  a  majority  of  the  delegates 
to  the  approaching  Republican  convention.  When  the  conven¬ 
tion  assembled  at  Chicago,  about  one  fourth  of  the  seats  were 
disputed  by  two  sets  of  claimants.  After  the  usual  hearings  the 
national  committee  settled  the  contests  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
Taft  a  safe  majority  of  delegates.  Unable  to  change  this  ruling 
Roosevelt  and  his  followers  “bolted”  the  Republican  party. 
Most  of  his  supporters  withdrew  from  the  convention,  and  the 
few  who  stayed  behind  refused  to  answer  the  roll  call.  Thereupon 
the  regular  Republicans  renominated  President  Taft  and  put 
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forth  a  platform  condemning  many  Progressive  doctrines,  espe¬ 
cially  the  recall  of  judges. 

The  Progressive  Party  Is  Formed.  Roosevelt  declared  that 
the  Republican  convention  did  not  represent  the  voters  of  the 
party  and  that  its  action  had  been  a  fraud.  Since  this  opinion 
was  widely  held  among  his  followers,  a  call  was  sent  forth  for  a 
“Progressive”  convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  August  5. 
When  this  conference  assembled,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a 
civic  mass  meeting  rather  than  that  of  a  typical  collection  of 
politicians.  Women  delegates  were  prominent,  while  the  regular 
“war  horses”  of  politics  were  notably  absent.  Cheered  as  a 
conquering  hero,  Roosevelt  made  an  impassioned  speech  setting 
forth  his  “confession  of  political  faith.”  He  was  nominated  by 
acclamation,  and  Governor  Hiram  Johnson  of  California  was 
selected  as  his  companion  candidate  for  Vice-President.  With  a 
great  flourish  of  trumpets  the  convention  adopted  a  platform 
endorsing  such  striking  reforms  as  woman  suffrage,  direct  pri¬ 
maries,  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall,  popular  election 
of  United  States  Senators,  and  the  short  ballot — a  ballot  con¬ 
taining  only  names  of  candidates  for  a  few  of  the  highest  offices  to 
be  filled  by  election.  It  also  favored  a  program  of  social  legis¬ 
lation,  including  minimum  wages  for  women  and  the  prohibition 
of  child  labor.  It  approved  the  regulation,  rather  than  the  dis¬ 
solution,  of  the  trusts.  Like  fiery  apostles  of  a  lofty  cause,  the 
Progressives  entered  upon  the  campaign  for  the  election  of  their 
distinguished  leader. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Wins  the  Election  of  1912.  With  the  Repub¬ 
licans  divided,  Democrats  saw  a  good  chance  to  elect  a  President. 
So  a  terrific  contest  over  the  nomination  occurred  at  their  con¬ 
vention  in  Baltimore.  Champ  Clark,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  of  New  Jersey 
were  the  favorites.  After  tossing  to  and  fro  for  seven  long,  hot 
days  and  taking  forty-six  ballots,  the  delegates  under  the  still 
potent  sway  of  Bryan  finally  gave  the  honor  to  the  Governor. 

As  a  professor,  a  writer  on  historical  and  political  subjects, 
and  the  president  of  Princeton  University  Wilson  was  well  known 
among  educators  and  students.  While  governor  of  New  Jersey 
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he  had  attracted  the  support  of  progressives  in  both  parties  and 
become  a  figure  in  national  life.  He  had  “waged  war  on  the 
bosses”  and  pushed  through  the  legislature  measures  establishing 
direct  primaries,  regulating  public  utilities,  and  creating  a  system 
of  workmen’s  compensation.  During  the  presidential  campaign 
Governor  Wilson  toured  the  country  and  aroused  immense  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  a  series 
of  addresses,  later 
published  under  the 
title  of  “The  New 
Freedom.”  Like 
Roosevelt  he  attacked 
“malefactors  of  great 
wealth”  and  declared 
that  “the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United 
States  is  at  present 
the  foster  child  of  the 
special  interests.”  He 
proposed  to  “free” 
the  country  by  break¬ 
ing  the  sway  of  “the 
big  bankers,  the  big 
manufacturers,  the 
big  masters  of  com¬ 
merce,  the  heads  of 
railroad  corporations 
and  of  steamship  cor¬ 
porations.” 

In  the  election 
Governor  Wilson  easily  secured  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes,  and  his  party,  besides  keeping  its  hold  on  the  House 
of  Representatives,  captured  the  Senate  as  well.  But  his 
popular  vote  was  far  from  a  victory,  for  the  combined  Progres¬ 
sive  and  Republican  total  exceeded  it  by  1,300,000.  In  addition 
the  Socialists,  with  Eugene  V.  Debs  as  their  candidate  again, 
polled  about  900,000  votes — more  than  double  the  number 
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received  four  years  before.  Thus,  as  the  result  of  changing 
opinions  and  the  progressive  upheaval,  the  Republicans,  after 
holding  the  office  of  President  for  sixteen  years,  lost  control  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Power  now  passed  to  the  Democrats 
under  the  direction  of  a  man  destined  to  be  another  outstanding 
personality  of  the  modern  age — Woodrow  Wilson. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  Sketch  the  early  career  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

2.  What  public  questions  did  Roosevelt  emphasize? 

3.  How  did  he  interpret  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

4.  State  his  views  on  the  trust  problem,  organized  labor,  and 
great  riches. 

5.  Outline  Roosevelt’s  legislative  program. 

6.  Trace  the  growth  of  the  irrigation  and  conservation  movement. 

7.  Why  were  trusts  prosecuted? 

8.  On  what  grounds  did  Roosevelt  interfere  in  a  coal  strike? 

9.  Contrast  Roosevelt  and  Taft. 

10.  From  what  sections  of  the  country  came  opposition  to  the 
tariff  law  of  1909? 

11.  Review  the  history  of  the  Income-Tax  Amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

12.  Define  postal  savings  and  parcel  post. 

13.  What  fate  befell  Taft’s  arbitration  treaties? 

14.  What  was  meant  by  “undue”  restraint  of  trade? 

15.  Who  were  the  “insurgents”  in  Congress? 

16.  Trace  the  rise  of  the  Progressive  party. 

17.  On  what  program  did  Theodore  Roosevelt  take  lead  in  the 
Progressive  movement? 

18.  Why  did  the  Progressives  bolt  the  Republican  party? 

19.  Give  the  essential  features  of  the  Progressive  platform. 

20.  Sketch  the  early  career  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

21.  What  attitude  did  Wilson  take  toward  “big  business”  in  the 
campaign  of  1912? 

22.  Report  on  the  election  returns  of  1912. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  Compare  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  view  of  the  Constitution  with 
that  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  (2)  The  conservation  movement  re- 
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versed  previous  land  policies  of  the  Federal  Government.  (3)  The 
prosecution  of  trusts  did  not  prevent  the  growth  of  corporations. 
(4)  The  Progressive  platform  of  1912  summed  up  many  ideas  de¬ 
veloped  during  previous  years.  (5)  Contrast  the  “recall  of  judicial 
decisions”  with  the  regular  method  of  amending  the  Constitution. 
(6)  The  income-tax  Amendment  restored  to  Congress  a  power  previ¬ 
ously  exercised.  (7)  Compare  the  attitudes  of  Roosevelt  and  Wilson 
toward  “big  business.” 
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CHAPTER  XXX 


THE  DEMOCRATS  SPONSOR  A  REFORM  PROGRAM 
UNDER  PRESIDENT  WILSON 

The  New  Freedom  Takes  Definite  Form 

Tariff  Reductions  Must  Strike  at  the  Trusts.  For  a  long  time 

Democrats  had  been  saying  that  “the  tariff  is  the  mother  of  the 
trusts.”  President  Wilson  himself  was  convinced  that  protection 
favored  the  growth  of  monopolies.  He  declared  that  monopolistic 
industries  supplied  campaign  funds  for  politicians  and  thus 
induced  Congress  to  grant  them  special  privileges  in  the  form  of 
high  duties  on  competing  goods  allowed  to  enter  the  country. 
Yet  he  was  no  free  trader;  nor  did  he  favor  cutting  the  tariff 
down  to  a  revenue  basis.  It  was  his  plan  to  select  the  commod¬ 
ities  especially  controlled  by  trusts  and  lower  the  duties  on  those 
particular  goods.  This  action,  he  believed,  would  introduce 
foreign  competition  and  supply  cheaper  goods  to  American  con¬ 
sumers.  Farmers  would  be  able  to  buy  more  in  exchange  for 
their  crops  and  industrial  workers  could  make  their  wages  go 
farther.  The  check  on  monopolies  would  also  be  a  check  on  the 
growth  of  great  riches.  There  would  be  more  equality  of  fortune 
and  opportunity  in  the  United  States.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
Wilson  theory. 

Monopolistic  Trusts  Must  Be  Dissolved.  But  Wilson  did  not 
rely  on  tariff  reduction  to  do  all  the  “trust  busting.”  He  asserted 
that  “private  monopoly  is  indefensible  and  intolerable,”  and  he 
proposed  to  destroy  it  by  breaking  many  large  trusts  into  their 
original  small  units.  That  they  had  a  useful  role  in  building 
great  industries,  he  flatly  denied.  Their  purpose  was,  in  his 
opinion,  to  stop  competition,  “freeze  out”  small  concerns,  raise 
prices,  and  enrich  the  few.  While  he  did  not  oppose  “big  busi¬ 
ness”  in  itself,  he  thought  trusts  in  general  were  headed  in  the 
direction  of  monopoly.  Believing  firmly  in  competition,  he 
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wanted  to  restore  it  all  along  the  line  and  make  it  prevail.  The 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  had  been  a  law  largely  unobserved  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  but  he  thought  that  he  could  make  it 
work. 

“  Small  Business  ”  Must  Be  Given  Its  Chance.  Underlying 
all  President  Wilson’s  plans  was  his  interest  in  the  small  business 
operator  and  his  desire  to  give  citizens  in  general  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  start  out  for  themselves  in  industry  or  commerce. 
“American  industry  is  not  free  as  it  once  was,”  he  said.  “The 
man  with  only  a  little  capital  is  finding  it  harder  to  get  into  the 
field,  more  and  more  impossible  to  compete  with  the  big  fellows. 
Why?  Because  the  laws  of  this  country  do  not  prevent  the  strong 
from  crushing  the  weak.”  Protective  laws  to  accomplish  this 
end  he  determined  to  win  for  the  people,  and  on  such  grounds  he 
appealed  for  support.  “Are  you  not  eager,”  he  inquired,  “for 
the  time  to  come  when  the  genius  and  initiative  of  all  the  people 
shall  be  called  into  the  service  of  business?  .  .  .  When  your 
sons  shall  be  able  to  look  forward  to  becoming,  not  employees, 
but  heads  of  some  small,  it  may  be,  but  hopeful  business,  where 
their  best  energies  shall  be  inspired  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  their  own  masters,  with  the  paths  of  the  world  open  before 
them?  ”  Thus,  in  a  striking  manner,  was  set  forth  old  democratic 
doctrine.  “Competition  is  the  life  of  trade”  and  “Give  every¬ 
body  a  chance” — to  succeed  or  fail — these  were  the  slogans  of 
the  hour.  In  theory  the  freedom  promised  by  the  President 
looked  very  much  like  the  well-known  doctrine  of  “laissez 
faire.” 

Labor  Must  Have  Protection.  Yet  in  his  “  New  Freedom  ” 
President  Wilson  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  changed  position 
of  labor  in  great  corporate  industries.  “Why  is  it,”  he  said, 
“that  we  have  a  labor  question  at  all?  It  is  for  the  simple  and 
very  sufficient  reason  that  the  laboring  man  and  the  employer 
are  not  intimate  associates  now  as  they  used  to  be  in  time  past. 
Most  of  our  laws  were  formed  in  the  age  when  employer  and  em¬ 
ployees  knew  each  other,  .  .  .  dealt  with  each  other  as  man  to 
man.  That  is  no  longer  the  case.  .  .  .  Our  modern  corporations 
employ  thousands,  and  in  some  instances  hundreds  of  thousands 
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of  men.  The  only  persons  whom  you  see  or  deal  with  are  local 
superintendents  or  local  representatives  of  a  vast  organization.” 
Owing  to  this  changed  state  of  affairs,  President  Wilson  urged 
that  the  laws  be  adjusted  to  “the  facts  of  the  new  order.” 

The  New  Freedom  Is  Put  into  Operation  at  Home 

A  Special  Session  of  Congress  Is  Called — for  Action.  With 
this  clear-cut  program  in  mind  President  Wilson  decided  to  act 
upon  it  immediately.  He  summoned  Congress  for  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  on  April  7,  1913.  Taking  his  function  as  national  leader 
seriously,  he  invited  the  co-operation  of  all  “forward-looking 
men.”  As  proof  of  his  resolve  the  President  read  his  message  to 
Congress  in  person,  thus  reviving  a  custom  that  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Washington  and  Adams.  In  words  which  could  not  be 
mistaken,  he  gave  his  party  to  understand  that  it  would  have  no 
rest  until  it  fulfilled  its  campaign  pledges  to  the  country.  When 
Democratic  Senators  balked  at  tariff  reductions,  they  were 
reminded  that  the  party  had  plighted  its  word  and  that  no 
excuses  or  delays  would  be  tolerated. 

The  Tariff  Is  Reduced.  First  on  the  President’s  program  was 
tariff  reduction.  It  had  been  promised  many  times  in  the  past 
fifty  years,  and  yet  on  the  whole  rates  had  been  carried  upward 
at  the  successive  revisions.  Now  Congress  got  straight  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  White  House.  The  Underwood  Tariff  Act  of  1913 
was  the  result.  Although  the  Act  still  upheld  the  principle  of 
protection,  it  fixed  the  duties  about  26  per  cent  lower  on  the 
average  than  the  figure  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  of  1909. 
In  the  establishment  of  rates  on  particular  articles,  the  declared 
purpose  was  “to  eliminate  the  protection  of  profits”  and  “to 
introduce  in  every  line  of  industry  a  competitive  tariff  basis 
providing  for  a  substantial  amount  of  importation  to  the  end 
that  no  concern  shall  be  able  to  feel  that  it  has  a  monopoly  of 
the  home  market.”  For  this  reason  the  Underwood  measure  was 
called  a  “competitive  tariff.” 

An  Income  Tax  Is  Laid.  Now  that  the  Income-Tax  Amend¬ 
ment  had  been  added  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  Congress 
decided  to  include  in  the  Tariff  Act  a  tax  on  the  incomes  of 
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individuals  and  corporations.  Its  intention  was  to  offset  losses 
in  revenue  resulting  from  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  and  also  to 
apply  the  old  Democratic  principle  of  taxing  accumulated  wealth 
which  William  Jennings  Bryan  had  espoused  in  1896.  The  new 
income-tax  law  exempted  all  persons  having  incomes  of  $4,000 
or  less,  and  fixed  the  tax  at  only  one  per  cent  on  incomes  running 
from  $4,000  to  $20,000  a  year.  Then  the  rate  began  to  mount 
slowly  until  for  incomes  above  $100,000  it  reached  3  per  cent. 
Although  the  rates  were  indeed  low  as  compared  with  later  taxes, 
they  aroused  hostility  at  the  time  on  the  part  of  people  who  had 
to  pay  them. 

The  National  Banking  System  Is  Reformed.  Having  lowered 
the  tariff  and  levied  a  tax  on  the  incomes  of  the  rich,  Congress 
turned  to  the  currency  and  banking  issue,  which  continued  to 
vex  the  country  as  it  had  been  doing  for  more  than  a  century. 
Democrats  still  charged  bankers  with  favoring  big  business  to 
the  injury  of  little  business — as  they  had  in  the  days  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  To  “ redress  the  balance,”  they  overhauled  the  entire 
banking  system  under  President  Wilson’s  leadership.  They  did 
not  attack  national  banks,  in  the  manner  of  Congress  under 
Jackson’s  fiery  blasts.  They  did  not  issue  “cheap  money”  in 
the  form  of  greenbacks  or  free  silver.  Nor  did  they  demand  an 
overturn  of  the  banking  system  set  up  by  the  Republicans  in 
1864-1865  (p.  491).  In  the  Banking  Act  of  1913  Congress  chose  a 
middle  way.  It  placed  the  federal  banking  system  under  the 
control  of  a  Federal  Reserve  Board  composed  of  government 
officials  named  by  the  President  and  Senate.  To  prevent  the 
growth  of  a  central  “money  power,”  however,  the  Act  divided 
the  country  into  twelve  great  districts  and  established  in  each 
district  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  All  national  banks  were  re¬ 
quired,  and  certain  state  banks  were  permitted,  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  new  system  and  share  in  the  election  of  bank  officials 
and  in  management.  This  scheme,  it  was  said,  would  weaken 
the  power  of  “Wall  Street”  over  the  credit  and  money  of  the 
nation,  keep  deposits  in  local  banks,  and  secure  more  attention 
for  the  needs  of  local  businessmen.  Moreover  the  expansion  of 
the  currency  was  arranged  for  under  certain  rules.  Democrats 
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had  long  been  clamoring  for  “more  and  cheaper  money,”  and 
Congress  now  gave  Federal  Reserve  Banks  the  right  to  issue 
paper  money  on  the  basis  of  gold,  bonds,  and  other  “first-class 
securities.” 

Farmers  Are  Aided  Financially.  As  if  Jefferson  were  again  at 
the  helm,  Congress  under  Wilson  took  farmers  into  particular 
account.  It  was  made  easier  for  them  to  borrow  money,  and  the 
rates  of  interest  were  lowered.  Provisions  were  adopted  for  two 
kinds  of  land  banks./  In  the  first  place  Congress  authorized  the 
formation  of  federal  land  banks,  run  on  a  co-operative  basis 
and  controlled  by  farmer  stockowners  and  borrowers,  with  the 
aid  of  funds  from  the  federal  treasury.  In  the  second  place  it 
established  joint-stock  land  banks,  organized  and  managed  by 
private  persons  much  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  banks.  In  two 
respects  the  two  kinds  of  banks  were  alike.  They  were  both 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  were 
both  exempt  from  all  taxes  on  the  bonds  they  issued  to  raise 
money  for  lending  to  farmers.  This  exemption  from  taxation 
helped  them  to  keep  down  the  interest  rates  on  the  money  they 
lent.  As  the  system  worked  out,  farmers  derived  marked  bene¬ 
fits;  for  in  the  West  and  South  they  had  been  paying  8,  10,  and  12 
per  cent  interest  on  borrowed  money;  now  they  could  borrow 
at  5  or  6  per  cent. 

Anti-Trust  Legislation  Is  Tightened.  Having  proclaimed,  as  a 
Democratic  purpose,  the  destruction  of  monopolies  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  competition,  President  Wilson  set  Congress  at  the  task 
of  carrying  out  this  design  in  new  ways.  He  rejected  the  Progres¬ 
sive  doctrine  that  regulation  of  trusts  was  sufficient  to  curb 
their  evils  and  directed  Congress  to  enlarge  and  make  more 
stringent  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890.  The  Clayton 
Anti-Trust  Act  of  1914  was  the  outcome.  This  law  prescribed,  in 
great  detail,  methods  for  tearing  corporations  apart  and  for 
stopping  all  combinations  in  restraint  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  In  every  line  the  Act  revealed  a  firm  desire  to  punish 
the  builders  of  trusts  and  to  restore  competition  by  break¬ 
ing  existing  concerns  into  fragments.  Its  terms  were  reinforced 
the  same  year  by  another  law:  Congress  created  the  Federal 
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Trade  Commission,  gave  it  power  to  inquire  into  the  methods 
followed  by  corporations,  and  authorized  it  to  start  lawsuits 
against  companies  found  guilty  of  “ unfair  practices.”  In  just 
one  respect  was  the  severity  of  Democratic  policy  relaxed:  An 
Act  of  1918  provided  that  corporations  and  combinations  en¬ 
gaged  in  foreign  commerce  should  be  relieved  of  many  restraints 
imposed  by  anti-trust  legislation;  for  the  Democrats  were  eager 
to  stimulate  foreign  trade  on  the  export  side  as  well  as  to  encour¬ 
age  competing  imports,  and  they  believed  that  large  business 
corporations  were  necessary  in  the  struggle  for  foreign  markets. 
Despite  the  strict  prohibition  of  combinations  in  restraint  of 
domestic  trade,  however,  very  few  such  combinations  were  actu¬ 
ally  dissolved  as  a  result  of  the  new  anti- trust  legislation. 

Organized  Labor  Is  Protected  and  Strengthened.  It  was  no 
mere  accident  that  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1914  made 
concessions  to  organized  labor.  In  his  campaign  President  Wilson 
had  recognized  its  place  in  American  economic  life.  In  keeping 
with  his  views  Congress  declared  in  the  Act  that  “the  labor  of  a 
human  being  is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce,”  and 
it  exempted  trade  unions  from  legal  prosecution  as  “combina¬ 
tions  in  restraint  of  trade.”  That  is,  it  put  labor  organizations 
on  a  different  footing  from  that  of  business  organizations  de¬ 
signed  to  restrain  competition.  The  Act  also  put  restrictions 
on  the  right  of  federal  judges  to  issue  injunctions  against  labor 
activities  such  as  striking,  picketing,  and  holding  public  meetings. 

The  Clayton  Law  was  followed,  the  next  year,  by  the  Seamen’s 
Act  extending  the  protection  of  the  Government  to  laborers  on 
American  ships.  By  this  statute  shipowners  were  required  to 
provide  better  food  and  living  conditions  for  their  employees  and 
in  other  ways  to  accord  them  more  generous  treatment.  In  fact 
the  law  imposed  such  heavy  burdens  on  shipowners  that  they  de¬ 
clared  themselves  unable  to  meet  foreign  competition,  owing  to 
the  “cheap-labor”  standards  prevailing  on  the  vessels  of  other 
countries. 

Nor  were  railway  workers  forgotten.  Indeed  they  could 
scarcely  be  ignored,  for  they  announced  that  they  were  ready  to 
strike  for  an  eight-hour  day.  President  Wilson  decided  that 
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their  demand  was  just,  and  Congress  passed,  in  1916,  the  Adam¬ 
son  Law  fixing  a  standard  eight-hour  day  for  all  trainmen  on 
interstate  railways.  This  Act  was  hailed  by  union  leaders  as  a 
triumph,  while  some  of  the  railway  managers  condemned  it  as 
“trade-union  tyranny.” 

Labor  was  pleased  by  two  other  laws  passed  during  the  Wilson 
administration.  One  provided  compensation  for  federal  em¬ 


ployees  injured  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  second 
was  designed  to  aid  coal  miners.  It  fixed  an  eight-hour  day  for 
them  in  the  territory  of  Alaska,  which  came  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  Congress,  and  provided  for  the  improvement  of  safety 
and  health  devices  in  that  territory.  These  were  proofs  positive 
that  organized  labor  had  secured  recognition  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation. 

The  Social  Role  of  the  Federal  Government  Is  Expanded. 

Many  affairs  formerly  left  to  the  states,  at  least  mainly,  were 
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subjected  to  federal  legislative  action  under  the  administration 
of  President  Wilson.  The  matter  of  child  labor  was  one.  He  had 
once  maintained  that  the  federal  Constitution  did  not  warrant 
interference  with  the  labor  of  children.  But  the  pressure  was 
so  great  that  Congress  tried  to  check  child  labor  throughout  the 
Union  by  an  act  regulating  interstate  commerce.  This  law  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  unconstitutional.  Then  Congress 
sought  to  effect  the  same  purpose  under  the  guise  of  taxation, 
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President  Wilson  Signing  the  Child  Labor  Bill 

and  placed  a  heavy  tax  on  goods  made  by  children  below  a  given 
age  level.  Again  the  Supreme  Court  blocked  the  attempt,  by 
holding  the  second  law  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  Later, 
in  1924,  Congress  submitted  to  the  states  a  child-labor  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  but  ratification  has  not  yet  been 
secured.  Other  extensions  of  federal  power  were  more  successful. 
For  example,  large  sums  of  money  voted  by  Congress  in  1916 
for  building  good  roads  were  gratefully  accepted  by  the  states. 
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The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  of  1916  thrust  federal  agencies 
into  the  sphere  of  money  lending  in  competition  with  local  banks. 
Congress  also  granted  millions  of  dollars  to  the  states  in  aid  of 
agricultural  and  vocational  education,  hitherto  regarded  mainly 
as  a  state  and  local  matter. 

The  Liquor  Traffic  Is  Attacked — the  Prohibition  Amendment. 

A  still  more  drastic  act  of  interference  with  individualism  occurred 
in  1917,  when  Congress  passed  a  “war  measure”  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  importation  of  spirituous  liquors  for  bev¬ 
erage  purposes.  To  make  this  prohibition  complete  and  secure, 
Congress  then  submitted  to  the  states  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  forbidding  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  for  beverage  purposes  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  action  was  the  outcome  of  a  long  and  ardent  agitation. 
Following  years  of  organized  protest  against  intemperance  a 
national  Prohibition  party  had  been  launched  in  1872.  Although 
its  vote  was  never  large  in  any  campaign,  state  after  state  abol¬ 
ished  the  liquor  traffic  by  popular  vote.  By  1917  thirty-two  of 
the  forty-eight  states  were  “dry.”  Hence  ratification  of  the 
proposed  amendment  was  easy  and  came  about  swiftly.  Within 
little  more  than  a  year,  namely  by  January  16,  1919,  the  requisite 
number  of  states  had  approved  it.  On  January  29,  1919,  it  was 
proclaimed  as  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  went  into  effect 
a  year  later.  It  remained  in  force  until  December  5,  1933,  when 
it  was  repealed  by  the  Twenty-first  Amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  With  it  had  been  coupled  the  Volstead  Act  which  defined 
intoxicating  liquor  as  any  liquor  containing  more  than  one  half 
of  one  per  cent  alcohol  and  provided  for  a  large  staff  of  federal 
agents  to  enforce  the  law.  With  the  ratification  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Amendment  federal  agents  were  turned  to  the  simpler  task 
of  watching  for  evasions  of  the  law  imposing  high  taxes  on 
liquor. 

New  Tactics  Are  Adopted  in  the  Suffrage  Movement.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  woman  suffrage  was  not  included 
originally  in  President  Wilson’s  program  for  the  New  Freedom, 
women  kept  declaring  that  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  democratic  ideal.  And  indeed  it  had  won  such  popular 
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support  by  this  time  that  it  could  no  longer  be  ignored  at  the 
capital  of  the  nation.  One  by  one  the  important  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations  over  the  land  had  taken  their  stand  officially  for 
equal  suffrage.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  suffragists  began  to  converge  on  Congress  in  greater  force 
than  ever.  But  a  number  of  young  college  women  decided  that 
the  time  had  come  to  end  the  long  and  costly  struggle  for  the 
vote  by  resorting  to  new  tactics.  Under  the  direction  of  Alice 
Paul  and  Lucy  Burns,  these  “ militants,”  as  they  were  called, 
appealed  to  voting  women  in  1916  to  cast  their  ballots  against 
any  presidential  candidate  who  would  not  clearly  endorse  the 
federal  woman-suffrage  amendment.  This  plea  helped  to  bring 
the  Republican  candidate,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  into  the 
suffrage  camp  and  to  win  the  hearty  support  of  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  champion  of  progressive  democracy.  Petitions  poured  into 
Congress,  and  the  militants,  dubbed  “suffragettes”  also,  held 
daily  demonstrations  which  included  picketing  at  the  White 
House.  For  these  agitations  some  of  them  were  arrested  and 
sent  to  prison,  where  they  further  dramatized  their  cause  by 
calling  themselves  “political  prisoners”  and  refusing  to  eat 
prison  fare.  Thus  their  doings  were  front-page  news  a  great  deal 
of  the  time.  A  climax  approached  when  New  York  with  its  large 
congressional  representation  gave  women  the  vote  in  1917. 

Women  Are  Enfranchised  throughout  the  Country.  At  last 
President  Wilson  yielded  to  the  pressure.  On  September  30,  1918, 
with  a  congressional  election  pending,  he  went  before  Congress 
and  asked  it  to  pass  the  amendment.  It  responded  quickly, 
and  on  August  28,  1920,  the  majority  of  states  required  by  the 
Constitution  for  ratification  had  sanctioned  the  proposal.  Woman 
suffrage  finally  was  the  law  of  the  land.  With  the  ballot  in  their 
hands  women  began  to  remove  inequalities  in  the  state  laws 
affecting  their  property  and  other  civil  rights.  Some  women  im¬ 
mediately  joined  the  political  parties  to  work  there  beside  the 
men.  Others  formed  the  League  of  Women  Voters  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  educating  thousands  of  women  in  the  process  of  self- 
government  and  studying  and  advocating  specific  issues  and 
measures,  especially  those  affecting  women  and  children.  In  a 
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short  time  women  were  elected  to  Congress,  with  Jeanette  Rankin 
of  Montana  as  the  first.  They  were  also  elected  as  governors, 
mayors,  and  members  of  state  legislatures.  In  1935  Maryland, 
for  example,  had  over  one  hundred  women  in  appointive  offices 
and  Georgia  had  fifty-four  women  in  elective  positions.  Pres¬ 
ident  Hoover  recognized  the  new  voters  by  choosing  Mary  Wool- 
ley,  the  president  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  as  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Disarmament  Conference  at  Geneva,  and  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  placed  Frances  Perkins  of  New  York  in 
his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  New  Freedom  Is  Tried  in  Foreign  Aeeairs 

President  Wilson  Opposes  Territorial  Conquests.  From  the 
close  of  the  war  with  Spain  the  Democratic  party  had  continued 
to  denounce  “imperialism,”  especially  the  annexation  of  ter¬ 
ritory  occupied  by  other  races.  In  line  with  this  protest  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson  declared  in  1913,  the  first  year  of  his  term  in  office: 
“I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  the  United  States  will 
never  again  seek  one  additional  foot  of  territory  by  conquest. 
She  will  devote  herself  to  showing  that  she  knows  how  to  make 
an  honorable  and  fruitful  use  of  the  territory  she  has.”  To  this 
he  added  that  no  nation  should  seek  to  extend  its  sovereignty 
over  any  other  nation  or  people,  but  that  every  people  should 
be  left  free  to  determine  its  own  destiny.  Strictly  interpreted, 
this  meant  reversing  certain  Republican  policies,  especially  the 
interpretation  put  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  (p.  680). 

More  Self-Government  Is  Granted  to  the  Philippines  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Independence  for  the  Philippines  and  more  self- 
government  for  the  Puerto  Ricans  had  been  among  the  policies 
of  the  Democratic  party  since  the  campaign  of  1900.  In  his  an¬ 
nual  messages  Wilson  as  Democratic  President  urged  Congress 
to  give  the  Filipinos  a  larger  measure  of  liberty  and  to  make 
them  a  definite  promise  of  final  independence.  The  result  was 
the  Jones  Organic  Act  for  the  Philippines  passed  in  1916.  This 
measure  provided  that  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  house  of 
the  Philippine  legislature  should  be  elected  by  popular  vote. 
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In  addition  the  Act  declared  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  independence  “as  soon  as  a  stable  government 
can  be  established.”  On  signing  the  bill  the  President  said: 
“This  is  a  very  satisfactory  advance  in  our  policy  of  extending 
to  them  self-government  and  control  of  their  own  affairs.” 
Yielding  also  to  Wilson’s  advice,  Congress  passed  in  1917  a  new 
organic  act  for  Puerto  Rico  which  made  both  houses  of  its  legis¬ 
lature  elective  and  conferred  American  citizenship  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island. 

American  Power  in  the  Caribbean  Is  Enlarged.  While  giving 
more  self-government  to  its  own  dominions,  the  United  States 
enlarged  its  sphere  of  control  in  the  Caribbean.  The  super¬ 
vision  of  finances  in  the  Dominican  republic,  started  in  Theodore 
Roosevelt’s  administration  (p.  680),  was  changed  into  a  protec¬ 
torate  under  Wilson.  In  1914  dissensions  in  the  republic  led  to 
the  landing  of  American  marines  to  supervise  the  elections.  Two 
years  later  an  officer  of  the  American  navy,  with  authority  from 
Washington,  placed  the  entire  republic  “in  a  state  of  military 
occupation.”  He  suspended  the  government  and  laws  of  the 
country,  exiled  the  president,  suppressed  the  congress,  and  set 
up  American  military  authority.  Not  until  1924  was  a  new  con¬ 
stitution  written  under  American  scrutiny  and  a  government 
installed.  American  marines  were  then  withdrawn — on  the  tacit 
understanding  that  they  would  be  sent  back  again  in  case  of 
trouble. 

In  the  neighboring  republic  of  Haiti  a  revolution  broke  out  in 
the  summer  of  1915 — one  of  a  long  series  beginning  in  1804 — 
and  American  marines  were  landed  “to  restore  order.”  Peace 
was  made  at  a  heavy  cost  in  the  lives  of  natives — more  than 
1,800  in  a  single  year.  Elections  were  held  under  the  supervision 
of  American  officers,  and  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  placing  control 
over  Haitian  finances  and  police  in  American  hands.  In  taking 
this  action  our  Secretary  of  State  announced:  “The  United 
States  Government  has  no  purpose  of  aggression  and  is  entirely 
disinterested  in  promoting  this  directorate.”  Still  it  must  be 
said  that  many  natives  and  Americans  viewed  the  conduct  of 
federal  agents  in  the  island  in  a  different  light. 


Caribbean  Region 
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The  Virgin  Islands  Are  Bought.  In  line  with  policy  in  the 
West  Indian  waters  was  the  purchase,  in  1917,  of  the  Danish 
Islands  just  off  the  coast  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  strategic  position 
of  these  islands,  especially  in  relation  to  Haiti  and  Puerto  Rico, 
made  them  an  object  of  American  concern  as  early  as  1867.  In 
that  year,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  652)  a  treaty  of  purchase  was 
negotiated  with  Denmark,  only  to  be  rejected  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  In  1902  a  second  arrangement  was  made,  but 
this  time  it  was  defeated  by  the  upper  house  of  the  Danish  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  third  treaty  brought  an  end  to  fifty  years  of  bargain¬ 
ing,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  raised  over  St.  Croix, 
St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  and  numerous  minor  islands  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  “It  would  be  suicidal,”  commented  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper,  “for  America,  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  commercial 
expansion  in  South  America,  to  suffer  a  .  .  .  Gibraltar  ...  to 
be  erected  by  her  rivals  at  the  mouth  of  the  Panama  Canal.” 
On  the  mainland  American  power  was  strengthened  by  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  protectorate  over  Nicaragua  in  1916. 

American  Enterprise  in  Mexico  Raises  Issues.  The  spread  of 
enterprise  into  Latin  America  carried  American  citizens  into 
Mexico,  where  they  undertook  to  develop  the  natural  resources 
of  that  land.  Under  the  dictatorship  of  General  Porfirio  Diaz, 
established  in  1876  and  maintained  with  only  a  short  break 
until  1 91 1,  Mexico  had  become  increasingly  attractive  to  busi¬ 
nessmen.  On  the  invitation  of  President  Diaz,  they  had  invested 
huge  sums  in  land,  oil  fields,  and  mines  and  had  begun  to  indus¬ 
trialize  Mexico.  But  the  harsh  rule  of  Diaz  made  his  people 
restless.  Weary  of  toiling  for  a  pittance,  Mexican  peons,  or  serfs, 
demanded  a  division  of  the  great  estates  among  the  laborers  on 
the  land  and  filled  the  country  with  agitation.  Even  the  iron 
hand  of  Diaz  was  shaken  loose  and  he  fled  the  country.  Revolu¬ 
tions  followed  in  swift  succession,  as  one  military  leader  after 
another  rose  in  rebellion  and  was  overthrown — Huerta,  Villa, 
Zapata,  Carranza,  and  Obregon. 

Wilson  Adopts  a  Policy  of  “  Watchful  Waiting.”  In  the  dis¬ 
orders  American  citizens  had  lost  their  lives,  American  property 
had  been  destroyed,  and  sometimes  land  had  been  confiscated. 
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Moreover  a  new  Mexican  constitution,  in  effect,  nationalized  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  and  struck  at  the  rights  of 
foreign  investors  in  mines,  forests,  and  oil  wells.  Before  President 
Taft  went  out  of  office,  he  issued  a  warning  to  the  Mexican  gov¬ 
ernment  against  attacks  on  American  lives  and  property. 

Shortly  after  his  inauguration  President  Wilson  sent  a  com¬ 
missioner  to  Mexico  to  report  on  the  situation.  Desirous  of 
avoiding  war  and  finding  it  difficult  to  do  anything  useful,  Wilson 
decided  on  a  policy  of  “watchful  waiting.”  But  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  his  plan  for  non-intervention  broke  down.  In  1914  some 
American  sailors  were  arrested  in  Tampico  by  a  Mexican  officer 
and  thrown  into  jail.  They  were  soon  released,  but  the  Mexican 
government  refused  to  make  an  apology  in  the  exact  form  de¬ 
manded  by  President  Wilson.  Thereupon  he  ordered  American 
forces  landed  at  Vera  Cruz.  In  the  clash  of  arms  which  followed 
lives  were  lost  on  both  sides.  Real  war  seemed  the  next  step, 
but  at  this  point  the  governments  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Chile  offered  to  act  as  mediators,  and  the  proffer  was  accepted. 
During  the  negotiations  the  Mexican  dictator,  Huerta,  fled. 
American  forces  were  withdrawn  and  the  incident  closed. 

The  second  break  came  in  1916.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  a 
band  of  Villa’s  men  raided  the  town  of  Columbus,  New  Mexico, 
killing  several  citizens  and  committing  robberies.  At  once 
President  Wilson  sent  an  expedition,  under  the  command  of 
General  John  J.  Pershing,  to  run  down  and  capture  the  offenders. 
Against  the  protests  of  President  Carranza,  General  Pershing 
led  his  soldiers  far  into  Mexico,  but  he  did  not  find  Villa.  They 
were  still  hunting  for  him  in  January,  1917,  when  they  were 
recalled  by  the  American  Government  on  account  of  its  anxiety 
over  troubles  in  Europe.  Friendly  relations  were  established  with 
Mexico  again,  and  “watchful  waiting”  was  renewed.  In  a  few 
months  the  United  States  was  involved  in  the  war  against  Ger¬ 
many.  Mexican  affairs,  which  had  once  loomed  large,  now  seemed 
small  in  comparison. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  How  could  tariff  reductions  affect  American  business  corpora¬ 
tions? 
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2.  In  what  way  is  competition  in  business  an  expression  of  free¬ 
dom? 

3.  Why  did  President  Wilson  want  to  give  “the  small  man”  a 
chance? 

4.  Give  some  of  the  features  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1913. 

5.  Contrast  the  Democratic  position  on  currency  and  banks  in 
1913  with  that  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

6.  What  financial  assistance  was  given  to  farmers? 

7.  Describe  the  Democratic  measures  respecting  trusts  and  cor¬ 
porations. 

8.  List  labor  laws  enacted  under  President  Wilson. 

9.  How  did  Congress  try  to  abolish  child  labor  by  federal  law? 

10.  Trace  the  rise  of  the  Prohibition  movement. 

1 1 .  Outline  the  steps  by  which  woman  suffrage  was  won. 

12.  What  position  did  President  Wilson  take  on  additional  con¬ 
quests  of  territory? 

13.  How  was  self-government  enlarged  in  the  Philippines  and 
Puerto  Rico? 

14.  Describe  Wilson’s  Caribbean  policy. 

15.  Account  for  the  purchase  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

16.  Why  did  revolutions  in  Mexico  disturb  the  United  States? 

17.  What  was  the  policy  of  “watchful  waiting”  ? 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  Tariff  reduction  increases  competition  in  the  domestic  market. 
(2)  The  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  was  more  like  Alexander 
Hamilton’s  plan  than  Andrew  Jackson’s  plan.  (3)  Federal  aid  in  lend¬ 
ing  money  to  farmers  was  an  innovation  in  American  policy.  (4)  Wil¬ 
son’s  program  of  labor  legislation.  (5)  National  prohibition  was  an 
outgrowth  of  state  prohibition.  (6)  National  woman  suffrage  was  an 
outgrowth  of  action  by  states  on  the  subject.  (7)  The  Democratic 
position  on  independence  for  the  Philippines.  (8)  American  policy 
in  the  Caribbean.  (9)  President  Wilson’s  position  on  territorial 
annexation  contrasted  with  that  of  President  McKinley. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 


THE  UNITED  STATES  ENTERS  THE  WORLD  WAR 

Again  a  European  War  Throws  Its  Shadow  across 
America 

Americans  Are  Busy  with  Home  Affairs.  In  the  summer  of 

1914  progressive  democracy  was  sweeping  forward  as  “the  New 
Freedom.”  Many  of  President  Wilson’s  projects  had  been  en¬ 
acted  into  law  by  Congress.  The  American  people  were  busy  at 
home,  intent  on  “  cultivating  their  own  gardens  ”  as  the  President 
had  advised  them  and  as  they  had  been  inclined  to  do.  Democrats 
had  renounced  the  kind  of  competition  with  the  world  powers 
which  had  been  carried  on  for  about  twenty  years.  They  had 
pledged  independence  to  the  Philippines.  President  Wilson  had 
also  told  the  world  that  the  United  States  did  not  intend  to 
add  any  more  territory  by  conquest.  And  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  William  Jennings  Bryan  was  drawing  up  new  treaties  by 
which  the  United  States  was  to  offer  other  nations  a  peaceful 
method  of  settling  disputes.  To  all  appearances  the  American 
people  would  continue  in  this  course  for  years,  perhaps  in¬ 
definitely.  Then  suddenly,  like  a  crash  of  thunder  in  a  clear  sky, 
came  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  upsetting  such  a  calculation. 

War  Breaks  Out  in  Europe.  In  the  opening  days  of  August, 
1914,  the  age-long  jealousies  of  European  nations  exploded  in  a 
general  conflict  such  as  had  shaken  the  world  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon.  On  June  28  the  heir  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  throne 
was  shot  at  Sarajevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  an  Austrian  province 
occupied  mainly  by  Serbs  and  Croats.  Believing  that  Serbia 
had  been  lending  aid  to  men  who  plotted  the  murder,  Austria- 
Hungary  laid  the  blame  for  the  incident  on  the  government  of 
that  country  and  made  sharp  demands  on  it.  Germany  at  once 
insisted  that  the  issue  must  be  regarded  as  “an  affair  which 
should  be  settled  solely  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia.” 
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Russia  refused  to  take  this  view.  Great  Britain  proposed  a 
settlement  by  mediation.  Germany  at  first  backed  up  Austria 
to  the  limit.  To  use  the  language  of  the  German  authorities: 
“We  were  perfectly  aware  that  a  possible  warlike  attitude  of 
Austria-Hungary  against  Serbia  might  bring  Russia  upon  the 
field  and  that  it  might  therefore  involve  us  in  a  war,  in  accordance 
with  our  duties  as  allies.  We  could  not,  however,  in  view  of  these 
vital  interests  of  Austria-Hungary  which  were  at  stake,  advise 
our  ally  to  take  a  yielding  attitude  not  compatible  with  his 
dignity  nor  deny  him  our  assistance.”  Later,  however,  Germany 
did  urge  moderation,  but  Austria-Hungary  refused  to  accept 
Serbia’s  counteroffer  and  declared  war  on  that  country  in  July, 
1914.  Almost  immediately  Russia  mobilized  for  war. 

Every  day  of  the  fateful  month  of  August,  1914,  was  crowded 
with  events  verging  toward  war.  On  the  first,  after  the  Czar  had 
refused  to  stop  mobilizing  his  troops,  Germany  declared  war  on 
Russia.  On  the  second  the  Germans  invaded  the  little  duchy  of 
Luxembourg  and  notified  the  king  of  Belgium  that  they  were 
preparing  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  his  realm  by  marching 
through  it  on  their  way  to  crush  France — Russia’s  ally.  On  the 
same  day  Great  Britain,  anxiously  besought  by  the  French 
government,  promised  the  aid  of  the  British  navy  if  German  war¬ 
ships  opened  hostilities  in  the  Channel.  The  following  day  Great 
Britain  asked  Germany  to  respect  Belgian  neutrality  and,  failing 
to  receive  a  pledge,  broke  off  official  relations.  On  the  fifth  the 
British  Prime  Minister  announced  that  war  had  begun  between 
England  and  Germany.  The  storm  now  raged  in  pitiless  fury. 
All  the  countries  involved  had  long  been  armed  to  the  teeth. 
Now  their  “hour”  had  come. 

American  Opinion  Is  Divided  over  the  War.  Emulating  the 
example  of  Washington  in  1793,  President  Wilson  proclaimed  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States.  But,  as  in  that  far-off  time,  the 
American  public  was  divided  by  partisan  feelings,  and  neutrality 
was  even  more  difficult  to  maintain  in  1914  for  many  reasons. 
Germany  and  England  were  now  on  opposite  sides,  and  the 
German  population  in  this  country  had  increased  enormously. 
Of  course  it  was  natural  for  the  Americans  of  English  descent  or 
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sympathies  to  look  upon  the  German  imperial  government,  with 
its  autocratic  power  in  military  hands,  as  a  menace  to  all  coun¬ 
tries;  it  was  natural  for  them  to  view  the  kaiser,  William  II, 
and  the  crown  prince  as  the  symbols  of  arrogance.  Especially 
after  the  Germans  invaded  Belgium  and  occupied  almost  the 
entire  country  did  American  feelings  flame  high.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  Americans  of  German  descent  were  bound  just  as 
naturally  to  the  Central  Powers  (Germany  and  Austria-Hungary) 
by  ties  of  race  and  affection.  Some  Americans  of  Irish  ancestry, 
mindful  of  the  tedious  and  bitter  struggle  for  home  rule,  wished 
for  the  defeat  of  Great  Britain  as  a  punishment  for  its  treatment 
of  Ireland. 

To  overcome  American  neutrality  and  win  American  sym¬ 
pathies  the  warring  nations  commenced  to  drench  the  United 
States  with  propaganda.  Germany  sent  over  Dr.  Bernhard  Dern- 
burg,  the  former  colonial  secretary,  as  a  special  agent;  and  for 
months  newspapers,  magazines,  and  periodicals  were  filled  with 
interviews,  articles,  and  notes  on  the  justice  of  the  Teutonic 
cause.  A  magazine,  “The  Fatherland,”  was  founded  to  secure 
“fair  play  for  Germany  and  Austria.”  The  German-language 
press  and  many  German  societies  came  to  the  support  of  the 
Central  Powers.  On  the  other  hand  English  and  Canadians  in 
the  United  States  and  special  British  agents  were  at  least  equally 
active  with  schemes  for  turning  American  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
Entente  Allies — Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia. 

President  Wilson  Urges  Neutrality  of  Thought.  Before  two 
weeks  had  elapsed,  American  feelings  about  the  war  had  become 
so  intense  that  President  Wilson  cautioned  his  countrymen. 
“Every  man,”  he  said,  “who  really  loves  America  will  act  and 
speak  in  the  true  spirit  of  neutrality  which  is  the  spirit  of  im¬ 
partiality  and  fairness  and  friendliness  to  all  concerned.  .  .  . 
We  must  be  impartial  in  thought  as  well  as  in  action,  must  put  a 
curb  upon  our  sentiments  as  well  as  upon  every  transaction  that 
might  be  construed  as  a  preference  of  one  party  to  the  struggle 
before  another.” 

American  Trading  “  Rights  ”  Are  Involved.  Still  as  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  commercial  relations  were  upset  and  the  upset 
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made  troubles  for  the  United  States.  Such  questions  as  these 
arose :  Have  Americans  the  right  to  ship  goods  at  their  pleasure  to 
neutrals ;  that  is,  to  countries  not  involved  in  the  war?  Have  they 
the  right  to  lend  money  and  sell  goods,  including  munitions,  to  the 
belligerents  directly,  while  the  United  States  Government  is 
neutral? 

On  August  i,  1914,  when  the  war  broke  out,  a  fairly  definite 
set  of  rules  governed  such  trade  relations  under  the  general 
principles  of  international  law.  Chief  among  these  rules  were  the 


following:  (1)  Neutral  ships  are  free  to  carry  to  any  port  goods 
not  useful  for  war  purposes,  goods  known  as  “non contraband. ” 
(2)  Military  supplies — “contraband  of  war” —  found  on  a  neutral 
ship  destined  to  a  belligerent  are  subject  to  seizure  by  a  bellig¬ 
erent  and  the  ship  itself  is  a  lawful  prize  of  war.  (3)  No  merchant 
ship,  whether  belonging  to  an  enemy  or  to  a  neutral,  is  to  be 
destroyed  or  sunk  without  provision  for  the  safety  of  crew  and 
passengers.  (4)  A  belligent  has  the  right  to  blockade  the  ports  of 
an  enemy  and  prevent  all  ships  from  entering  or  leaving  such 
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port  or  ports;  but  such  a  blockade,  to  be  lawful,  must  be  “effec¬ 
tive.” 

Great  Britain  Interferes  with  American  Commerce.  These 
general  rules  left  unanswered  two  important  questions:  What, 
exactly,  comes  under  the  head  of  contraband  of  war?  And  what 
is  an  effective  blockade?  Being  mistress  of  the  seas  at  the  time, 
Great  Britain  made  reply.  With  respect  to  contraband  of  war, 
she  broadened  the  term  to  include  nearly  every  important  article 
of  commerce  as  well  as  munitions.  Early  in  1915  she  declared 
that  even  cargoes  of  grain  and  flour  were  contraband.  This 
action  she  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  German  government, 
against  which  she  was  fighting,  had  recently  taken  possession  of 
all  domestic  stocks  of  corn,  wheat,  and  flour  in  the  interests  of 
its  army  and  was  looking  for  more  from  outside  sources.  As  for  an 
effective  blockade,  Great  Britain  maintained  that  her  mere 
announcement  of  a  blockade  against  a  port  was  enough  to  close 
it  to  neutral  traders.  Though  German  submarines  made  it 
impossible  for  the  British  vessels  to  maintain  a  regular  patrol  in 
front  of  ports  declared  blockaded,  the  fact  that  the  British  navy 
was  supreme  on  the  high  seas  was  offered  as  proof  of  Britain’s 
power.  The  replies  to  these  questions  doomed  American  freedom 
to  trade  with  the  blockaded  belligerents. 

As  for  American  trade  with  the  neutrals  surrounding  Germany, 
Great  Britain  early  in  the  war  put  restraints  on  that.  She  stopped 
ships  carrying  oil,  gasoline,  and  copper — all  necessary  war 
materials — regardless  of  their  destination,  on  the  excuse  that 
Germany  would  get  them  eventually  even  if  they  were  unloaded 
at  ports  in  Holland  or  Norway.  On  November  2,  1914,  Great 
Britain  took  still  more  drastic  action.  She  alleged  that  the 
Germans  were  sowing  mines  in  open  waters.  To  offset  this  men¬ 
ace,  she  proclaimed  the  entire  North  Sea  a  military  zone.  Ships 
bound  for  Denmark,  Norway,  or  Sweden  were  then  ordered  to 
come  into  the  English  Channel  for  inspection  and  further  direc¬ 
tions.  Thus  American  commerce  with  neutrals  was  severely 
curtailed. 

The  United  States  Objects.  Against  these  British  measures 
the  State  Department  at  Washington  made  objections,  saying: 
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“This  government  is  reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  government  toward  neutral  ships 
and  cargoes  .  .  .  constitutes  restrictions  upon  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  on  the  high  seas  which  are  not  justified  by  the 
rules  of  international  law  or  required  under  the  principle  of  self- 
preservation.” 

Germany  Launches  a  Broad  Submarine  Campaign.  British 
assertions  and  actions  on  such  lines  were  countered  by  bolder 
German  contentions  and  deeds.  Germany  now  announced  that  on 
and  after  February  18,  1915,  the  military  zone  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  whole  English  Channel  and  the  waters  around 
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Great  Britain.  Every  enemy  ship  found  in  that  zone  would  be 
liable  to  destruction.  The  Germans  claimed  that  the  British 
admiralty  had  ordered  English  ships  in  time  of  distress  to  fly 
neutral  flags  and  that  this  order  might  subject  ships  which  were 
really  neutral  to  destruction  if  caught  in  the  forbidden  area. 
Since  Germany  had  no  battleships  at  large,  it  was  perfectly 
evident  that  she  intended  to  use  the  submarine  to  clear  the  seas  of 
all  vessels  if  she  could. 

This  new  instrument  of  warfare  had  not  been  reckoned  with  in 
international  law.  When  a  battleship  overtook  a  merchant  vessel 
it  could  observe  the  established  rules  by  removing  the  crew  and 
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passengers  to  its  own  decks  before  sinking  the  captive  ship.  But 
the  submarine  made  such  precautions  impossible.  Hence  lives 
as  well  as  property  were  jeopardized  by  the  submarine  cam¬ 
paign.  As  their  excuse  for  violating  international  law,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  cited  the  British  violation  of  international  law  in  widening 
the  list  of  contraband  to  include  foodstuffs  and  other  goods  long 
regarded  as  noncontraband. 

The  United  States  Protests.  The  response  of  President  Wilson 
to  the  German  proclamation  was  swift  and  direct.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  10,  eight  days  before  the  submarine  order  was  to  go  into 
effect,  he  warned  Germany.  He  declared  that  if  her  commanders 
destroyed  American  lives  and  property  as  threatened  by  the 
decree,  the  action  would  “be  very  hard  indeed  to  reconcile  with 
the  friendly  relations  happily  subsisting  between  the  two  gov¬ 
ernments.”  The  American  protest  added  that  the  German 
imperial  government  would  be  held  to  “strict  accountability” 
and  all  necessary  steps  would  be  taken  to  safeguard  American 
rights  and  lives.  This  was  positive  language,  and  Germany  re¬ 
plied  that,  if  Great  Britain  would  allow  food  supplies  to  pass 
through  the  blockade,  she  would  stop  the  submarine  campaign. 

The  Submarine  Destroys  American  Lives.  Such  a  compromise 
was  not  effected.  And  on  January  28,  1915,  a  German  raider  sank 
the  American  ship  William  P.  Frye  in  the  South  Atlantic;  on 
March  28  a  British  ship,  the  Falaba,  was  sunk  by  a  submarine 
and  many  persons  on  board,  including  an  American  citizen, 
were  killed.  On  April  28  a  German  airplane  added  to  the  havoc 
wrought  by  submarines;  it  dropped  bombs  on  the  American 
steamer  Cushing.  Then  on  the  morning  of  May  1,  1915,  Ameri¬ 
cans  read  in  their  newspapers  an  announcement,  signed  by  the 
German  Imperial  Embassy,  that  mere  travelers  on  the  high  seas 
were  all  in  danger  of  their  lives;  that  anyone  who  boarded  a 
British  ship  did  so  at  his  own  risk.  That  very  day  a  British 
passenger  steamer,  the  Lusitania ,  left  New  York  for  Liverpool. 
On  May  7,  without  warning,  it  was  torpedoed,  and  sank  quickly 
carrying  to  a  watery  grave  1,153  persons  including  114  American 
men,  women,  and  children.  A  cry  of  horror  ran  through  the 
American  continent.  Though  there  were  citizens  who  felt  that 
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the  Americans  should  not  have  taken  this  risk,  especially  after 
they  had  been  notified  of  the  danger,  the  general  public  was 
deeply  shocked.  Some  Americans  called  for  war  on  Germany 
immediately. 

President  Wilson  Addresses  a  Note  to  Germany  on  the  Lusi¬ 
tania  Disaster.  But  the  President  resorted  to  negotiations.  In  a 
vigorous  note  to  Germany  he  said:  “No  warning  that  an  unlawful 
and  inhumane  act  will  be  committed  can  possibly  be  accepted  as 
an  excuse  or  palliation  for  that  act.”  He  called  upon  the  German 
government  to  repudiate  the  deed  of  the  German  commander, 
make  reparation  as  far  as  could  be  done,  and  prevent  “the 
recurrence  of  anything  so  obviously  subversive  of  the  principles 
of  warfare.”  Then  he  closed  with  a  warning  to  Germany  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would  not  “omit  any  word  or 
act  necessary  to  the  performance  of  its  sacred  duty  of  maintaining 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  and  of  safeguarding 
their  free  exercise  and  enjoyment.”  The  reply  from  the  German 
government  was  vague  and  noncommittal. 

In  a  second  note,  made  public  on  June  n,  the  position  of  the 
United  States  was  again  affirmed.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  had  resigned  because  the  drift  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  policy  was  toward  the  strict  maintenance  of  Amer¬ 
ican  rights,  if  need  be  by  force  of  arms.  The  German  reply  to  the 
second  demand  was  still  evasive,  and  German  naval  commanders 
continued  to  sink  merchant  ships.  In  a  third  and  final  note  of 
July  21,  1915,  Wilson  made  it  clear  to  Germany  that  he  meant 
what  he  said  when  he  wrote  that  he  would  maintain  the  rights  of 
American  citizens.  Finally  after  much  discussion  and  shifting 
about,  the  German  ambassador  on  September  1,  1915,  sent  a 
brief  note  to  Robert  Lansing,  the  Secretary  of  State:  “Liners 
will  not  be  sunk  by  our  submarines  without  warning  and  without 
safety  of  the  lives  of  noncombatants,  provided  the  liners  do  not 
try  to  escape  or  offer  resistance.” 

War  Issues  Are  Brought  Up  in  the  Presidential  Campaign  of 
1916.  In  the  midst  of  the  crisis  raised  by  the  European  war  came 
the  presidential  campaign.  On  the  Republican  side  everything 
seemed  to  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  Progressives  (p.  761). 
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If  the  breach  created  in  1912  could  be  closed,  victory  was  possible; 
if  not,  defeat  was  certain.  A  promise  of  unity  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  Republicans  and  Progressives  held  their  conventions  at  the 
same  time  in  Chicago.  Admirers  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  hoped 
that  both  parties  would  select  him  as  their  candidate;  but  this 
hope  was  not  realized.  The  Republicans  chose,  and  the  Progres¬ 
sives  accepted,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court. 

Confronted  by  demands  that  they  take  sides  in  the  European 
quarrel,  the  Republicans  steered  a  middle  course,  declaring  that 
they  would  uphold  all  American  rights  “at  home  and  abroad,  by 
land  and  by  sea.”  This  sentiment  Justice  Hughes  echoed  in  his 
acceptance  speech.  By  some  citizens  his  words  were  thought  to 
mean  a  firmer  policy  in  opposing  British  interference  with  Amer¬ 
ican  commerce;  by  others,  a  more  vigorous  handling  of  the 
German  submarine  menace. 

The  Democrats,  on  their  side,  renominated  Wilson  by  acclama¬ 
tion.  In  their  platform  they  reviewed  with  pride  the  new  laws 
passed  by  Congress  under  their  direction  and  commended  “the 
splendid  diplomatic  victories  of  our  great  President  who  has 
preserved  the  vital  interests  of  our  Government  and  its  citizens 
and  kept  us  out  of  war.”  “He  has  kept  us  out  of  war  ”  was  taken 
up  as  a  campaign  slogan  by  the  peace-loving  people  in  the  nation. 

In  the  election  which  ensued  Wilson’s  popular  vote  exceeded 
that  cast  for  Hughes  by  more  than  half  a  million,  while  his 
electoral  vote  stood  277  to  254.  The  result  was  regarded,  and  not 
without  warrant,  as  a  great  personal  triumph  for  Wilson.  He 
had  received  the  largest  vote  yet  cast  for  a  presidential  candi¬ 
date.  The  Progressive  party  practically  disappeared;  and  the 
Socialists  suffered  a  severe  setback,  falling  far  behind  the  vote 
of  1912. 

President  Wilson  Urges  Peace  in  Vain.  Believing  that  his 
pacific  policies  had  been  approved  by  his  countrymen,  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson  soon  after  the  election  addressed  “peace  notes” 
to  the  European  belligerents.  On  December  18  he  asked  them  to 
avow  “the  terms  upon  which  war  might  be  concluded.”  To  these 
notes  the  Central  powers  replied  that  they  were  ready  to  meet 
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their  antagonists  in  a  peace  conference;  but  the  Allied  powers,  in 
answering,  made  certain  demands  in  advance  which  put  a  stop 
to  the  negotiations.  Not  discouraged  by  this,  Wilson  in  an 
address  before  the  Senate  on  January  22,  1917,  declared  it  to  be  a 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  bringing  about  a  stable 
peace  on  the  basis  of  certain  principles:  “peace  without  victory”; 
the  right  of  nationalities  to  freedom  and  self-government;  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Poland;  freedom  of  the  seas;  reduction  of  armaments; 
and  abolition  of  entangling  alliances.  The  whole  world  was  dis¬ 
cussing  the  President’s  message  when  the  newspapers  announced 
on  January  31  that  the  German  ambassador  at  Washington  had 
given  notice  of  the  intention  of  his  government  to  renew  the 
submarine  warfare. 

A  Crisis  Comes  in  the  European  War.  By  this  time  the 
European  powers  at  war  were  desperate.  Millions  of  men  had 
been  killed,  and  the  armies  were  deadlocked  in  trenches  on  the 
Eastern  and  Western  fronts.  Germany  was  being  starved  by  the 
iron  blockade  despite  its  submarines,  but  the  Entente  Allies 
could  not  break  the  strength  of  its  army.  The  Allies  already 
owed  American  bankers,  businessmen,  and  general  investors 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  war  supplies  and  were  trying 
desperately  to  borrow  still  more.  Unless  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  on  their  side,  they  feared  they  might  lose  the 
war  or  be  forced  to  make  a  peace  without  victory  or  gains.  So 
they  redoubled  their  propaganda  in  America  and  won  increasing 
sympathy  and  support  from  the  Government  and  from  American 
citizens  and  newspapers.  Day  by  day  the  tumult  grew  fiercer  as 
public  opinion  was  whipped  into  a  frenzy.  America,  too,  was 
being  swept  into  the  war. 

The  United  States  Is  Carried  into  the  World  War 

The  United  States  Declares  War  on  Germany.  Three  days 
after  Germany  served  notice  that  the  submarine  campaign  would 
be  renewed,  President  Wilson  sent  the  German  ambassador  home 
and  thus  broke  off  relations  with  the  imperial  government  which 
he  represented  in  this  country.  Still  the  President  explained  to 
Congress  that  he  desired  no  conflict  with  Germany  and  would 
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await  an  “ overt  act”  before  taking  further  steps  to  preserve 
American  rights.  “ God  grant,”  he  concluded,  “that  we  may  not 
be  challenged  to  defend  them  by  acts  of  willful  injustice  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  Germany.”  Yet  the  challenge  came. 
Between  February  26  and  April  2,  six  American  merchant  vessels 
were  torpedoed,  in  most  cases  without  warning  and  without 
regard  to  the  loss  of  lives.  The  President  then  called  upon  Con¬ 
gress  to  meet  this  crisis,  and  it  answered  on  April  6  by  passing, 
with  only  a  few  dissenting  votes,  a  resolution  which  declared  that 
war  existed  with  Germany.  Austria-Hungary  at  once  severed 
official  relations  with  the  United  States;  but  it  was  not  until 
December  7  that  Congress,  acting  on  the  President’s  advice, 
also  declared  war  on  that  country. 

Wilson  States  American  War  Aims.  In  many  addresses  de¬ 
livered  during  the  war,  Wilson  stated  the  purposes  for  which  our 
Government  had  taken  up  arms.  First  he  laid  stress  on  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  war  of  self-defense.  “The  military  masters  of  Ger¬ 
many,”  he  exclaimed,  “denied  us  the  right  to  be  neutral.”  Proof 
of  that,  he  said,  lay  on  every  hand.  Agents  of  the  German  im¬ 
perial  government  had  destroyed  American  lives  and  American 
property  on  the  high  seas.  They  had  fomented  discord  among 
American  citizens.  But  Wilson  insisted  that  the  resort  to  arms 
meant  no  desire  for  material  rewards.  “The  world  must  be  made 
safe  for  democracy.  Its  peace  must  be  planted  upon  the  tested 
foundations  of  political  liberty.  We  have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve. 
We  desire  no  conquest,  no  dominion.  We  seek  no  indemnities  for 
ourselves.” 

In  a  remarkable  message  read  to  Congress  on  January  8,  1918, 
President  Wilson  laid  down  his  famous  “fourteen  points”  stating 
in  brief  form  the  ideals  for  which  the  country  was  fighting.  They 
included  treaties  of  peace  openly  arrived  at;  absolute  freedom  of 
navigation  upon  the  seas;  the  removal,  as  far  as  possible,  of  trade 
barriers  among  nations;  reduction  of  armaments;  adjustment  of 
colonial  claims  in  the  interest  of  the  populations  concerned;  fair 
and  friendly  treatment  of  Russia;  the  restoration  of  Belgium; 
righting  the  wrong  done  to  France  in  1871  in  the  matter  of 
Alsace-Lorraine;  adjustment  of  Italian  frontiers  along  the  lines  of 
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nationality;  more  liberty  for  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary; 
restoration  of  Serbia  and  Rumania;  the  readjustment  of  the 
Turkish  empire;  an  independent  Poland;  and  an  association  of 
nations  to  afford  mutual  guarantees  to  all  states  great  and  small. 
On  a  later  occasion  Wilson  dwelt  more  fully  on  the  fourteenth 
point,  namely,  the  formation  of  a  league  of  nations  to  guarantee 
peace  and  establish  justice  among  the  powers.  Democracy, 
the  right  of  nations  to  decide  their  own  fate,  a  pledge  of  en¬ 
during  peace — these  were  the  ideals  for  which  the  American 
people  were  to  pour  out  their  blood  and  treasure  as  if  in  a  great 
crusade. 

Troops  Are  Levied  by  the  Selective  Draft.  Whatever  its  pur¬ 
poses,  the  World  War  was  a  war  of  nations.  The  powers  against 
which  the  United  States  was  arrayed  had  every  able-bodied  man 
in  service  and  all  their  resources,  human  and  material,  thrown 
into  the  scale.  For  this  reason  Wilson  called  upon  the  whole 
country  to  make  every  necessary  sacrifice.  Congress  decreed 
that  the  national  army  should  be  chosen  from  all  male  citizens 
and  all  males,  not  enemy  aliens,  who  had  declared  their  intention 
of  becoming  citizens  (with  certain  exceptions).  By  an  act  of 
May  1 8,  1917,  it  fixed  the  age  limits  at  twenty-one  to  thirty-one 
inclusive.  Later,  in  August,  1918,  it  extended  them  to  eighteen 
and  forty-five.  From  the  men  of  the  first  group  so  enrolled  were 
chosen  by  lot  the  soldiers  for  the  war.  Combined  with  the  regular 
army  and  the  national  guard,  they  formed  the  American  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Force  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 

Expenses  Are  Met  by  Loans  and  Taxes.  In  order  that  the 
military  and  naval  forces  might  have  ample  supplies,  the  nation 
was  asked  to  place  its  financial  resources  at  the  service  of  the 
Government.  Some  citizens  urged  the  “conscription  of  wealth  as 
well  as  men,”  arguing  that  the  rich  should  pay  for  the  war  while 
the  soldiers  fought  for  the  Flag.  But  conservative  views  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  major  portion  of  the  cost  was  met  by  the  sale  of 
bonds  to  the  public  at  large.  Five  great  issues  of  “Liberty 
bonds,”  as  they  were  called,  were  sold  to  the  people  in  popular 
campaigns.  All  the  agencies  of  modern  publicity,  the  churches 
and  schools,  “drives,”  and  private  influence  were  used  to  assure 
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the  success  of  the  sales.  The  first  loan  had  four  and  a  half  million 
subscribers;  the  fourth  had  more  than  twenty  million.  But 
combined  with  loans  were  taxes.  A  progressive  tax  was  laid  upon 
private  incomes,  beginning  with  4  per  cent  on  relatively 
small  incomes  and  rising  to  63  per  cent  of  that  part  of  any 
income  above  $2,000,000.  A  progressive  tax  was  also  levied  upon 
inheritances.  An  excess-profits  tax  was  imposed  on  all  corpora¬ 
tions  and  partner¬ 
ships,  rising  in  amount 
to  60  per  cent  of  the 
net  income  in  excess 
of  33  per  cent  on 
the  invested  capital. 

Out  of  the  money  so 
raised  from  loans  and 
taxes  the  cost  of  the 
war  to  the  United 
States  was  met.  Bil¬ 
lions  were  also  lent  to 
the  Allies  to  pay  their 
debts  and  buy  their 
war  supplies,  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  United 
States. 

Industries  Are 
Mobilized.  No  stone 
was  left  unturned  to 
provide  the  munitions, 
supplies,  and  trans¬ 
portation  required  for  the  gigantic  undertaking.  Between  the  de¬ 
claration  of  war  and  the  armistice,  Congress  enacted  law  after 
law  relative  to  food  supplies,  raw  materials,  mines,  ships,  forests, 
and  industrial  enterprises.  No  power  over  the  lives  and  property 
of  citizens  deemed  essential  to  winning  the  war  was  withheld  from 
the  Government.  The  farmer’s  wheat,  the  housewife’s  sugar, 
coal  at  the  mines,  labor  in  the  factories,  ships  at  the  wharves, 
trade  with  friendly  countries,  railways,  banks,  stores,  private 
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fortunes — all  were  mobilized  and  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
Government. 

For  example,  a  law  of  August  io,  1917,  gave  the  President 
power  to  fix  the  prices  of  wheat  and  coal  and  to  take  almost  any 
steps  necessary  to  prevent  monopoly  and  excessive  prices.  By  a 
series  of  measures  enlarging  the  principles  of  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916,  ships  and  shipyards  were  brought  under  public  control 
and  the  Government  embarked  upon  a  great  shipbuilding  pro- 
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Shipbuilding  during  the  World  War 

gram.  In  December,  1917,  it  took  over  the  operation  of  railways 
under  a  presidential  order  which  was  elaborated  in  March,  1918, 
by  act  of  Congress.  In  the  summer  of  1918  the  express,  telephone, 
and  telegraph  business  of  the  entire  country  passed  under  govern¬ 
ment  control.  By  war-risk  insurance  acts,  allowances  were 
made  for  the  families  of  enlisted  men,  compensation  for  injuries 
was  provided,  death  benefits  were  assured,  and  a  system  of  na¬ 
tional  insurance  was  established  in  the  interest  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  had  the 
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Government  taken  such  a  generous  view  of  its  obligations  to 
those  who  served  on  the  field  of  battle  or  on  the  sea. 

Public  Opinion  Is  Mobilized — the  Espionage  and  Sedition 
Acts.  By  the  Espionage  Law  of  June  15,  1917,  and  the  amending 
law,  known  as  the  Sedition  Act,  passed  in  May  of  the  following 
year,  the  Government  was  given  a  drastic  control  over  public 
opinion.  The  first  measure  penalized  those  who  gave  informa¬ 
tion  to  a  foreign  country  to  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the  United 
States;  those  who  made  false  statements  designed  to  interfere 
with  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States;  those 
who  tried  to  stir  up  disobedience  or  disloyalty  in  the  army  and 
navy;  and  those  who  willfully  sought  to  obstruct  the  enlistment 
of  soldiers.  The  Sedition  Act  was  still  more  severe  and  sweeping 
in  its  terms.  It  imposed  heavy  penalties  of  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment  upon  any  person  who  used  “  abusive  language  about  the 
government  or  institutions  of  the  country.”  It  authorized  the 
dismissal  of  any  public  officer  who  committed  “disloyal  acts” 
or  uttered  “disloyal  language”  and  permitted  the  Postmaster 
General  to  close  the  mails  to  persons  violating  the  law.  This 
measure,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  was  stren¬ 
uously  opposed  in  the  Senate  where  twenty-four  Republicans 
and  two  Democrats  voted  against  it.  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  of 
California  condemned  it  as  a  law  “to  suppress  the  freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  United  States  and  to  prevent  any  man,  no  matter 
who  he  is,  from  expressing  legitimate  criticism  concerning  the 
present  government.”  But  he  could  not  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  The  Sedition  Act  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  stringently  enforced. 

The  Support  of  Labor  Is  Enlisted.  In  view  of  the  unrest  among 
the  working  classes  of  Europe  and  especially  the  proletarian 
revolution  in  Russia  in  November,  1917,  there  was  some  anxiety 
in  America  as  to  the  stand  which  organized  labor  might  take  in 
regard  to  the  war.  Yet  it  was  soon  dispelled.  Samuel  Gompers, 
speaking  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  declared  that 
“this  is  labor’s  war”  and  pledged  the  united  support  of  all  the 
unions.  There  was,  it  is  true,  some  dissent.  The  Socialist  party 
denounced  the  war  as  “a  capitalist  quarrel”;  but  all  the  protests 
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combined  were  too  slight  to  have  much  effect.  American  labor 
leaders  were  sent  to  Europe  to  encourage  the  wavering  ranks  of 
trade  unionists  in  war-worn  England,  France,  and  Italy.  Labor 
was  allowed  delegates  on  important  government  boards  and  on 
commissions  dealing  with  industrial  questions.  Trade-union 
standards  respecting  hours  and  wages  were  adopted  by  the 
Government  and  generally  applied  to  industry.  In  a  public 
address  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  President  Wilson 
assured  trade  unionists  that  labor  conditions  would  not  be  made 
unduly  onerous  by  the  war  and  received  in  return  a  pledge  of 
complete  loyalty  from  the  organization.  At  the  close  of  the  con¬ 
flict  the  services  of  labor  were  rewarded  by  a  special  section  in 
the  treaty  of  peace,  which  provided  for  a  permanent  interna¬ 
tional  labor  office  to  promote  world-wide  improvement  in  the 
lot  of  toiling  mankind.  “The  league  of  nations  has  for  its  object 
the  establishment  of  universal  peace,”  runs  the  preamble  to  this 
section,  “and  such  a  peace  can  be  established  only  if  it  is  based 
upon  social  justice.  .  .  .  The  failure  of  any  nation  to  adopt  hu¬ 
mane  conditions  of  labor  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  other  nations 
which  desire  to  improve  the  conditions  in  their  own  countries.” 

The  American  Navy  Plays  Its  Part  in  the  War.  As  soon  as 
Congress  declared  war,  the  fleet  was  mobilized.  American  ports 
were  thrown  open  to  the  warships  of  the  Allies.  Provision  was 
made  for  increasing  the  number  of  men  and  ships,  and  a  con¬ 
tingent  of  war  vessels  was  sent  to  co-operate  with  the  British 
and  French  in  their  life-and-death  contest  with  submarines. 
Special  effort  was  made  to  stimulate  the  production  of  “sub¬ 
marine  chasers”  and  “scout  cruisers”  to  be  dispatched  to  the 
danger  zone.  Convoys  were  provided  for  the  transports  con¬ 
veying  soldiers  to  France.  Before  the  end  of  the  war  more  than 
300  American  vessels  and  75,000  officers  and  men  were  operating 
in  European  waters.  Though  the  German  fleet  did  not  come  out 
and  challenge  the  sea  power  of  the  Allies,  the  battleships  of  the 
United  States  were  always  ready  to  do  their  full  part  in  such  an 
event.  As  it  happened,  the  work  of  the  American  navy  was 
limited  mainly  to  helping  in  the  patrol  that  wore  down  the  sub¬ 
marine  menace  to  shipping. 
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American  Soldiers  “See  It  Through.”  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  warfare  in  France,  it  took  a  longer  time  for  Amer¬ 
ican  military  forces  to  get  into  action.  But  soon  after  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  steps  were  taken  to  give  military  assistance  to  the 
Allies  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  regular  army  was  enlarged 
by  conscription  and  voluntary  enlistments  and  the  national 
guard  was  brought  into  national  service.  On  June  13  General 
John  J.  Pershing,  head  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces, 
reached  Paris  and  made  preparations  for  the  arrival  of  the  troops. 
In  June  the  vanguard  of  the  army  was  in  France.  A  slow  but 
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steady  stream  followed,  and  as  soon  as  the  men  enrolled  under 
the  draft  were  ready  it  became  a  flood.  During  the  period  of  the 
war  the  army  was  expanded  from  about  190,000  men  to  3,665,000, 
of  whom  more  than  2,000,000  were  in  France  when  the  armistice 
was  signed. 

Although  American  troops,  did  not  operate  on  a  large  scale 
until  the  last  phase  of  the  war  in  1918,  American  infantrymen 
were  in  the  trenches  by  October,  1917,  and  had  their  first  severe 
encounter  with  the  Germans  early  in  November.  In  January, 
1918,  they  took  over  a  part  of  the  front  line  as  an  American  sector. 
In  March  General  Pershing  placed  his  forces  at  the  disposal  of 
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General  Foch,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Allied  armies.  The 
first  division,  which  entered  the  Montdidier  salient  in  April, 
soon  was  engaged  with  the  enemy,  “  taking  with  splendid  dash 
the  town  of  Cantigny  and  all  other  objectives,  which  were  organ¬ 
ized  and  held  steadfastly  against  vicious  counterattacks  and 
galling  artillery  fire.” 

When  the  Germans  launched  their  mighty  drives  toward  the 
Marne  and  Paris,  in  June  and  July,  1918,  every  available  man 
was  placed  at  General  Foch’s  command.  At  Belleau  Wood,  at 
Chateau-Thierry,  and  other  points  along  the  deep  salient  made 
by  the  Germans  into  the  French  lines,  American  soldiers  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  by  dashing  action.  They  also  played  an 
important  role  in  the  counterattack  that  smashed  the  salient 
and  drove  the  Germans  back. 

In  September  American  troops,  with  French  aid,  wiped  out 
the  German  angle  at  St.  Mihiel.  By  this  time  General  Pershing 
was  ready  to  drive  northeast  into  the  Argonne  forest,  while  he 
also  co-operated  with  the  British  in  the  assault  on  the  Hinden- 
burg  line.  In  the  Meuse-Argonne  battle,  American  soldiers  ran 
into  some  of  the  most  severe  fighting  of  the  war  and  pressed 
forward  steadily  against  the  most  stubborn  resistance  from  the 
enemy.  On  the  6th  of  November,  reported  General  Pershing, 
“a  division  of  the  first  corps  reached  a  point  on  the  Meuse  oppo¬ 
site  Sedan,  twenty-five  miles  from  our  line  of  departure.  The 
strategical  goal  which  was  our  highest  hope  was  gained.  We 
had  cut  the  enemy’s  main  line  of  communications  and  nothing 
but  a  surrender  or  an  armistice  could  save  his  army  from  com¬ 
plete  disaster.”  In  five  days  the  end  came.  After  long  negotiation 
Germany  accepted  President  Wilson’s  war  aims  (p.  793)  and  the 
armistice  terms  imposed  by  the  Allies.  On  the  morning  of 
November  n  the  order  to  cease  firing  went  into  effect.  The 
German  army  was  in  rapid  retreat.  Demoralization  had  begun. 
The  Kaiser  had  abdicated  and  fled  into  Holland.  The  World 
War,  involving  nearly  every  civilized  nation  on  the  globe,  was 
brought  to  a  close.  More  than  75,000  American  soldiers  and 
sailors  had  given  their  lives.  More  than  250,000  had  been 
wounded  or  were  missing  or  were  in  German  prison  camps. 


Armistice  Day  in  New  York  City 
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A  Settlement  Is  Made 

The  Peace  Conference  Assembles.  On  January  18,  1919,  a 
conference  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  powers  assembled  in 
Paris  to  draw  up  the  terms  of  peace  with  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey.  It  was  a  unique  spectacle,  with 
seventy-two  delegates  from  thirty-two  nations!  The  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  had  five  delegates 
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Premiers  Lloyd  George,  Orlando,  and  Clemenceau,  and 
President  Wilson  at  the  Peace  Conference 

each;  the  others,  from  one  to  three  each.  President  Wilson  spoke 
in  person  for  the  United  States.  England,  France,  and  Italy 
were  represented  by  their  premiers :  David  Lloyd  George,  Georges 
Clemenceau,  and  Vittorio  Orlando. 

The  Inner  Supreme  Council  Takes  Charge.  The  real  work 
of  drawing  up  the  terms  of  peace  was  first  given  to  a  Supreme 
Council  of  ten,  representing  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
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France,  Italy,  and  Japan.  This  was  later  reduced  to  five  mem¬ 
bers.  Then  Japan  dropped  out  and  finally  Italy,  leaving  only 
Wilson  and  the  Premiers,  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau — the 
“Big  Three” — to  make  most  of  the  great  decisions.  They  called 
their  task  finished  on  May  6.  Then  in  a  secret  session  of  the  full 
conference  the  completed  treaty  of  peace  was  approved,  though 
a  few  of  the  powers  made  reservations  or  objections.  The  next 
day  the  treaty  was  presented  to  the  Germans  who,  after  many 
protests,  signed  on  the  last  day  of  grace,  June  28.  This  German 
treaty  was  followed  by  treaties  with  Austria  and  Hungary,  and 
finally  their  allies,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  with  which  the  United 
States  had  not  been  at  war. 

Severe  Terms  Are  Imposed  on  the  Vanquished.  Together 
the  treaties  make  a  massive  volume.  The  German  treaty  alone 
embraces  about  80,000  words.  Collectively  they  cover  an  im¬ 
mense  range  of  subjects  which  may  be  summarized  under  five 
heads:  (1)  the  territorial  settlement  in  Europe;  (2)  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  German  military  power;  (3)  reparations  for  damages  done 
by  Germany  and  her  allies;  (4)  the  disposition  of  German  colonies 
and  protectorates;  and  (5)  the  League  of  Nations. 

Germany  was  reduced  in  size  and  power  by  the  cession  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  France  and  the  loss  of  several  other  provinces. 
Austria-Hungary  was  dissolved  and  dismembered.  Russia, 
which  was  not  permitted  to  share  in  the  peace  conference,  was 
cut  down  in  size  by  the  creation  of  new  states  on  the  west.  Bul¬ 
garia  was  stripped  of  its  gains  in  the  recent  Balkan  wars.  Turkey 
was  broken  up.  Six  new  independent  states  were  created :  Poland, 
Finland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Czechoslovakia.  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Rumania  were  enlarged  by  cessions  of  territory  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  was  organized 
by  the  union  of  various  regions  inhabited  largely  by  South 
Slavs. 

The  destruction  of  German  military  power  was  thorough — 
on  paper  at  least.  The  entire  navy,  with  minor  exceptions,  was 
turned  over  to  the  Entente  Allies.  Germany’s  total  equipment 
for  the  future  was  limited  to  six  battleships  and  six  light  cruisers, 
with  certain  small  vessels  but  no  submarines.  The  number  of 


Europe  according  to  the 

(i)  Saar  Basin  under  League  of  Nations  until  1935,  then  plebiscite;  coal  mines  to  France.  (2)  Eupen 
here  favored  Germany.  (5)  Upper  Silesia,  rich  mining  district  divided  between  Germany  and  Poland. 
Italy  in  1924.  (8)  Zara,  ceded  to  Italy.  (9)  Memel,  district  given  by  Allies  to  Lithuania,  1923.  (10)  Vjlna  was 
boundaries  changed  in  1923.  (12)  Occupied  by  Greece  under  treaty  of  1920,  regained  by  Turkey  in  1922. 
western  part  was  conquered  by  Turkey  and  eastern  part  federated  with  Russia,  1921.  (16)  Ceded  to  Greece, 
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and  Malmedy  to  Belgium.  (3)  Northern  Schleswig  annexed  by  Denmark  after  plebiscite.  (4)  Plebiscites 
(6)  Klagenfurt,  voted  to  remain  in  Austria.  (7)  Free  State  of  Fiume,  established  1920,  but  annexed  to 
part  of  Lithuania  but  was  annexed  by  Poland,  1922.  (11)  Zone  of  the  Straits  under  international  commission; 
(13)  and  (14)  Republics  federated  with  Russia.  (15)  Armenia  was  recognized  as  republic  by  treaty,  1920,  but 
1920;  regained  by  Turkey,  1923. 
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enlisted  men  and  officers  for  the  army  was  fixed  at  not  more 
than  100,000;  the  General  Staff  was  dissolved;  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  munitions  was  restricted.  In  return  the  victors  agreed 
to  take  steps  leading  to  a  general  reduction  of  armaments, 
thereby  promising  to  end  a  ruinous  armament  rivalry. 

Besides  yielding  to  this  restraint  on  its  war  powers,  Germany 
was  compelled  to  accept  responsibility  for  heavy  damages  caused 
by  the  World  War,  to  pay  five  billion  dollars  in  cash  and  goods, 
and  to  make  certain  other  payments  as  ordered  from  time  to 
time  by  an  interallied  reparations  commission.  Until  these  debts 
were  paid,  parts  of  Germany  were  to  be  occupied  by  troops  of 
the  victorious  nations. 

The  disposition  of  the  German  colonies  presented  knotty 
problems,  but  it  was  finally  agreed  that  most  of  them  should  be 
placed  under  the  tutelage  of  certain  of  the  Allied  governments 
acting  as  “mandatories”  or  agents  for  the  League  of  Nations. 
An  exception  arose  in  the  case  of  German  rights  in  Shantung, 
all  of  which  were  handed  over  temporarily  to  Japan.  It  was 
owing  to  this  action  that  the  Chinese  delegates  at  Paris  refused 
to  sign  the  treaty. 

The  League  of  Nations  Is  Founded.  High  among  the  reasons 
for  entering  the  war  President  Wilson  had  placed  the  desire  to 
establish  permanent  peace.  All  through  the  United  States 
people  spoke  of  the  “war  to  end  war.”  No  slogan  met  a  deeper 
response  from  the  public.  The  President  himself  repeatedly 
declared  that  a  society  of  nations  must  be  formed  to  guard  the 
peace  and  protect  all  countries  against  the  ambitions  of  the  few. 
“As  I  see  it,”  he  said,  “the  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  clear  definition  of  its  objects  must  be  a  part,  in  a  sense 
the  most  essential  part,  of  the  peace  settlement  itself.” 

It  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  pledge  that 
Wilson  went  to  Paris  in  person.  At  all  events  it  was  largely 
owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  peace  conference  wrote  into  the 
treaty  with  Germany  a  section  providing  for  the  League  of 
Nations.  And  with  good  reason  that  action  was  said  to  mark  a 
milestone  in  the  history  of  humanity.  With  the  idea  of  banishing 
war  hatreds  Wilson  insisted  that  all  nations  should  finally  be 
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included  in  the  League — the  former  enemy  countries  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  League  Assembly. 

The  agencies  of  the  League  of  Nations  were  to  be  three  in 
number:  (i)  a  permanent  secretariat,  located  at  Geneva;  (2)  an 
Assembly  consisting  of  one  delegate  from  each  country,  dominion, 
or  self-governing  colony  (including  Canada,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  India);  (3)  and  a  Council  consisting 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Japan,  and  other  delegates  selected  by  the  Assembly 
from  time  to  time. 

Numerous  duties  were  imposed  on  the  League,  and  its  members 
had  to  make  important  pledges  in  the  interest  of  peace.  The 
League  Council  was  instructed  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  reducing 
armaments  and  a  plan  for  a  permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice.  The  nations  belonging  to  the  League  bound  themselves 
in  Article  X  to  respect  the  territory  and  political  independence 
of  each  associated  nation.  They  furthermore  agreed  that  when 
they  could  not  settle  any  dispute  by  diplomatic  negotiation 
they  would  submit  it  to  the  Council  for  review  and  that  in  no 
circumstances  would  they  go  to  war  over  it  until  three  months 
after  the  Council  made  its  report  on  the  quarrel.  In  case  the 
decision  of  the  Council  was  unanimous  the  members  affected 
by  it  were  to  abide  by  its  terms.  If,  however,  any  member  refused 
to  stand  by  its  pledges,  then  its  conduct  was  to  be  regarded  as 
an  act  of  war  against  the  League.  Thereupon  the  League  was  to 
treat  the  offender  as  a  kind  of  outlaw  by  resorting  to  “sanctions ” 
— cutting  off  its  trade  and  taking  other  measures  of  compulsion. 

Such,  in  general,  was  the  settlement  at  Paris.  Such  was  the 
association  of  nations  formed  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world. 
It  was  quickly  approved  by  most  of  the  powers,  and  the  first 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations — “a  Parliament  of  Man¬ 
kind” — met  at  Geneva  late  in  1920. 

The  Treaty  Is  Rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate.  When, 
however,  the  treaty  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  for 
approval,  it  was  greeted  by  a  decided  opposition.  In  that  body 
the  Republicans  had  a  slight  majority,  and  a  two-thirds  vote 
was  necessary  for  ratification.  Sentiment  for  and  against  the 
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treaty  ran  mainly  along  party  lines;  but  the  Republicans  were 
themselves  divided.  A  large  group,  known  as  “reservationists,” 
favored  ratification  with  certain  conditions  respecting  American 
rights;  while  a  small  though  active  minority,  calling  themselves 
“isolationists”  and  “irreconcilables,”  absolutely  refused  to  give 
their  support  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  grounds  of  this  Republican  opposition  lay  partly  in  the 
terms  of  peace  imposed  on  Germany  and  partly  in  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  burden  of  criticism  was  directed 
against  the  League  itself.  Article  X,  guaranteeing  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  members  of  the  League, 
was  subjected  to  a  specially  heavy  fire.  The  treatment  accorded 
to  China  and  the  sections  laying  on  the  United  States  the  duty 
to  take  part  in  European  disputes  were  attacked  as  “unwise 
and  dangerous.”  As  an  outcome  of  their  deliberations,  the 
Republicans  drafted  a  long  list  of  reservations  which  touched 
upon  many  of  the  vital  parts  of  the  treaty.  These  Wilson  refused 
to  accept,  on  the  theory  that  in  effect  they  nullified  the  whole 
program  for  permanent  peace.  No  compromise  could  be  reached. 
In  the  end  the  Senate  rejected  the  treaty  of  Versailles  and  the 
United  States,  therefore,  failed  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations. 
In  vain  did  the  President  make  a  tour  of  the  West,  appealing 
to  the  people  to  force  a  ratification  of  his  program. 

The  League  of  Nations  Is  Made  a  Campaign  Issue  in  1920. 
Despite  the  action  of  the  Senate,  President  Wilson  insisted  that 
the  defeat  of  the  Versailles  treaty  did  not  register  a  final  refusal 
of  the  United  States  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations.  So  he  urged 
the  leaders  of  his  party  to  make  the  League  of  Nations  a  principal 
issue  in  the  campaign  of  1920.  Acceding  to  his  wishes,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  pleaded  for  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  without 
any  alterations  which  would  “impair  its  essential  integrity.”  The 
Democratic  candidate  for  President,  Governor  James  M.  Cox 
of  Ohio,  while  willing  to  accept  minor  changes  in  it,  declared 
that  the  United  States  ought  “to  go  into  the  League.” 

Somewhat  doubtful  about  the  popular  attitude  toward  the 
matter,  the  Republicans  were  cautious.  They  did  not  frankly 
oppose  the  Wilson  project.  In  fact  at  their  convention  in  Chicago 
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they  vaguely  endorsed  the  idea  of  an  international  association 
to  preserve  peace.  And  without  expressly  approving  or  attacking 
the  League,  they  chose  as  their  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding  of  Ohio  and  Calvin 
Coolidge  respectively,  both  of  whom  were  supposed  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  it.  At  least  while  he  was  in  the  Senate,  Harding 
had  favored  the  League,  with  reservations,  and  during  this 
campaign  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  nations  of  the  earth 
would  form  a  society  of  some  kind  for  keeping  peace.  Moreover 
a  number  of  eminent  Republicans  issued  a  manifesto  declaring 
that  the  election  of  Harding  would  actually  mean  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  League  of  Nations,  provided  some 
changes  could  be  made  to  safeguard  American  freedom  of  action. 
But  other  Republicans  repudiated  it  root  and  branch.  Taking 
little  stock  in  the  professions  of  both  parties  on  this  issue,  the 
Socialists  offered  as  their  candidate  a  pronounced  pacifist, 
Eugene  V.  Debs,  who  was  then  in  prison  for  opposing  American 
entry  into  the  war,  and  they  kept  up  their  criticism  of  the  ‘‘cap¬ 
italist  system  as  the  source  of  war  and  poverty.”  When  the 
election  returns  were  in,  it  was  found  that  the  voters  had  given 
their  allegiance  to  Harding  by  an  overwhelming  majority  and 
that  Republicans  had  captured  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  Cost  of  the  War  Is  Estimated  in  Lives  and  Money.  The 
most  ruinous  of  all  wars  had  ended.  Its  cost  in  lives,  money,  and 
property  was  beyond  exact  calculation,  but  that  it  ran  into 
frightful  totals  was  well  known.  In  a  dramatic  way  the  president 
of  Columbia  University,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  compiled  the 
figures  of  the  tragedy.  According  to  his  reckoning,  which  seems 
conservative,  the  World  War,  all  told,  cost  at  least  30,000,000 
lives  and  $400,000,000,000.  “With  that  money  we  could  have 
built  a  $2,500  house,  furnished  it  with  $1,000  worth  of  furniture, 
placed  it  on  five  acres  of  land  worth  $100  an  acre,  and  given  this 
home  to  each  and  every  family  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia,  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Russia.  We  could  have  given  to  each  city  of 
20,000  inhabitants  and  over,  in  each  community  named,  a 
$5,000,000  library  and  a  $10,000,000  university.  Out  of  what 
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was  left  we  could  have  set  aside  a  sum  at  five  per  cent  that  would 
provide  a  $1,000  yearly  salary  for  an  army  of  125,000  teachers 
and  a  like  salary  for  another  army  of  125,000  nurses.”  Staggering 
as  was  this  loss  of  life  and  wealth,  it  left  out  of  account  all  the 
sufferings  and  privations  of  soldiers,  their  families,  and  civilians 
generally — sufferings  and  privations  beyond  all  powers  of  de¬ 
scription. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  Describe  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe. 

2.  Account  for  the  divided  state  of  opinion  in  the  United  States 
on  the  merits  of  the  belligerents. 

3.  Compare  the  commercial  difficulties  of  1914-1917  with  those 
which  Jefferson  and  Madison  encountered  in  1803-1812. 

4.  State  the  leading  principles  of  international  law  governing 
commerce  and  show  how  they  were  violated. 

5.  What  American  rights  were  violated  by  the  German  submarine 
campaign? 

6.  State  President  Wilson’s  position  on  the  Lusitania  affair. 

7.  How  did  the  World  War  affect  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1916? 

8.  Give  President  Wilson’s  reasons  for  entering  the  war. 

9.  Enumerate  the  principal  measures  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  win  the  war. 

10.  What  part  did  the  navy  play  in  the  war? 

11.  Outline  the  chief  activities  of  American  armed  forces  on  the 
battle  fronts. 

12.  What  were  the  “ fourteen  points”? 

13.  How  were  the  terms  of  peace  formulated  at  the  close  of  the  war? 

14.  Enumerate  the  chief  terms  of  the  peace  settlement. 

15.  Give  the  principal  features  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

16.  On  what  grounds  did  the  Senate  refuse  to  ratify  the  peace 
treaty? 

17.  How  did  war  and  peace  issues  affect  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1920? 

18.  Outline  the  costs  of  the  war. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  The  conflict  between  rights  of  neutrals  to  sell  goods  freely  and 
the  rights  of  belligerents  in  war.  (2)  New  machines  of  war  tend  to 
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change  old  laws  of  war.  (3)  The  right  of  American  citizens  to  travel 
on  ships  belonging  to  belligerent  countries.  (4)  The  right  of  American 
citizens  to  travel  in  war  zones.  (5)  Modern  warfare  involves  civilians 
as  well  as  soldiers.  (6)  Government  control  of  industries  as  necessary 
to  mobilization  for  war.  (7)  The  powers  of  the  President  in  wartime. 
(8)  War  usually  makes  a  boom  in  business.  (9)  Government  bonds 
are  used  by  banks  as  a  basis  for  issuing  currency  and  are  therefore 
inflationary  in  effect.  (10)  President  Wilson’s  program  for  permanent 
peace,  (n)  Isolation  as  an  American  doctrine. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 


REPUBLICAN  ADMINISTRATIONS  DIRECT 
FOREIGN  POLICIES 

Problems  Left  by  the  War  Are  Taken  Up 

Republicans  Hold  the  Helm  for  Twelve  Years.  The  tasks 
left  unfinished  at  the  end  of  President  Wilson’s  second  term 
were  assumed  by  Republican  leaders.  With  the  inauguration  of 
President  Harding  on  March  4,  1921,  they  entered  upon  a  twelve- 
year  period  of  administration  in  Washington.  When  Harding 
died  in  1923,  the  Vice-President,  Calvin  Coolidge,  succeeded 
him.  The  following  year  he  was  returned  to  the  White  House 
by  popular  vote.  After  he  announced  in  1928  that  he  “did  not 
choose  to  run”  again,  the  Republicans  nominated  and  elected 
his  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  who  held  office 
until  1933.  During  this  trying  period,  crowded  with  interna¬ 
tional  disputes,  the  Republicans  had  to  meet  the  many  problems 
left  by  the  war  and  steer  the  country  through  the  rivalries  of 
nations  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  Orient. 

Soldiers  Are  Brought  Home.  As  soon  as  the  armistice  was 
signed  with  Germany  on  November  n,  1918,  plans  were  made 
for  bringing  home  the  American  armed  forces  and  reducing  the 
army  and  navy  to  a  peace  footing;  but  it  was  four  years  before 
the  last  soldier  had  been  withdrawn  from  European  soil.  Within 
the  United  States  a  demand  was  made  by  some  citizens  for  a 
great  army  raised  by  universal  military  service  on  the  old  German 
model — strange  outcome  of  the  war  on  Germany  and  her  de¬ 
feat — but  under  the  Army  Reorganization  Act  of  1920  the 
regular  army  was  held  down  to  about  125,000  men.  Although 
Congress  appropriated  large  sums  for  national  defense  and  for 
officer-training  in  colleges  and  high  schools,  it  refused  to  heed 
the  clamor  of  those  who  wanted  the  United  States  to  become 
“the  biggest  military  power  on  earth.”  It  did,  however,  grant 
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an  enormous  sum  to  the  navy  and  continued  a  ship-building 
program  designed  to  make  the  United  States  supreme  on  the 
sea — even  over  Great  Britain. 


Bonuses  Are  Voted  to  Veterans.  Apparently  the  country  at 
large  was  more  interested  in  helping  the  veterans  of  the  World 
War  than  in  preparing  for  a  new  war.  Within  three  years  a 


By  Ewing  Galloway 

A  Veteran  Making  Artificial  Limbs 


majority  of  the  states  had  granted  to  each  of  their  ex-service 
men  either  a  lump  sum  of  money  or  an  amount  based  upon  the 
length  of  his  period  in  the  service,  or  had  made  some  award  in 
recognition  of  his  sacrifices.  Congress  likewise  appropriated  large 
amounts  to  aid  sick  and  injured  soldiers.  Meanwhile  the  veterans 
of  the  World  War,  who  had  organized  in  the  American  Legion, 
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made  a  demand  for  a  national  bonus  for  all  ex-service  men  “as 
an  act  of  justice.”  Bills  providing  such  “adjusted  compensation  ” 
were  passed  by  Congress  on  two  occasions  but  vetoed  both  times 
by  the  President.  In  1924,  however,  the  law  was  enacted  in 
spite  of  his  veto  by  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress. 
Under  this  Bonus  Act,  veterans  who  had  served  a  short  time 
were  paid  a  specific  amount  in  cash;  to  other  veterans  compensa¬ 
tion  was  made  in  the  form  of  insurance  to  mature  in  1944.  Then 
in  1931  Congress  passed  a  law  which  permitted  veterans  to 
borrow  money  up  to  half  the  value  of  their  insurance  certificates, 
and  an  agitation  was  under  way  for  payment  of  the  total  bonus 
at  once  in  cash — an  agitation  that  proved  successful  in  1936. 

Railways  and  Ships  Are  Returned  to  Private  Owners.  Since 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  part  of  its  war  program  had  taken 
over  the  management  of  railways,  telegraphs,  and  express  com¬ 
panies  and  had  acquired  many  merchant  ships,  the  return  of 
peace  called  for  action  respecting  this  property.  There  was 
some  demand,  especially  from  organized  labor,  for  continuing 
government  operation,  but  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  shape 
the  policy  of  Congress.  On  the  contrary  the  railways  were  very 
soon  given  back  to  their  former  owners  by  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1920.  The  Act  allowed  the  companies  to  raise  their  rates 
and  work  out  plans  for  uniting  some  of  their  fines.  It  adhered 
to  the  principle  of  private  ownership  even  though  it  enlarged 
the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over  rail¬ 
way  rates,  finances,  and  operations.  And  the  same  principle  was 
applied  to  the  express  companies  and  other  concerns  then  in 
government  hands.  Steps  were  taken  to  sell  the  Government’s 
ships  to  private  companies  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  other  words, 
Congress  sought  to  put  the  war  behind  it  and  restore,  in  the 
main,  the  conditions  which  existed  before  the  advent  of  Wilson 
in  1913. 

Separate  Treaties  of  Peace  Are  Made  with  Germany  and 
Austria.  After  the  election  of  1920  it  became  clear  that  a  two- 
thirds  vote  could  not  be  mustered  in  the  Senate  for  the  Versailles 
treaty.  Weakened  by  long  illness  and  fated  to  die  in  four  years, 
Wilson  was  no  longer  able  to  lead  his  party  and  fan  enthusiasm 
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From,  Ewing  Galloway 

The  League  of  Nations  in  Session 

The  United  States  Refuses  to  Take  Part  Officially  in  European 
Conferences  on  the  War.  Besides  rejecting  the  Versailles  treaty 
and  making  separate  terms  with  Germany  and  Austria,  the 
United  States  Government  declined  to  send  delegates  to  any  of 
the  European  meetings  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
war  settlements.  Those  in  charge  of  the  State  Department 
felt  that  America  could  not  help  in  “righting  the  historic  wrongs” 
of  all  the  countries  concerned.  The  war  had  deepened  inter¬ 
national  hostility  in  Europe,  and  the  administration  had  little 


for  the  League  of  Nations.  But  something  had  to  be  done  about 
peace,  because  nominally  the  United  States  was  still  at  war  with 
the  Central  Empires.  In  July,  1921,  Congress  simply  passed  a 
joint  resolution  declaring  the  war  officially  at  an  end.  Separate 
treaties  were  then  made  with  Germany  and  Austria  which 
secured  to  American  citizens  all  the  rights  asserted  in  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  treaty  and  placed  upon  them  none  of  the  obligations  im¬ 
posed  in  that  document.  Ambassadors  were  exchanged  and 
trade  and  travel  with  these  former  enemies  reopened. 
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confidence  in  its  power  to  act  as  arbiter  of  European  destiny. 
So  when  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  met  at  Geneva 
in  the  autumn  of  1920,  no  one  was  present  to  represent  the 
United  States.  Although  President  Harding  sometimes  sent 
“unofficial  observers”  to  watch  proceedings,  he  would  not  go 
beyUncf  his  country’s  decision  against  the  League  of  Nations 
by  arranging  for  a  more  direct  participation  in  the  debates 
growing  out  of  the  war.  In  his  eagerness  to  get  out  of  European 
wrangles  he  withdrew  the  last  of  the  American  troops  from  the 
Rhine  region  in  July,  1922. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  opposition  to  the  League 
of  Nations  softened  a  little.  At  first  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  ignored  the  letters  addressed  to  him  by 
officials  of  the  League;  but  later  he  decided  to  reply  courteously. 
As  the  League  began  to  hold  special  conferences  on  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  America,  such  as  public  health  and  com¬ 
mercial  relations,  the  American  Government  adopted  a  policy 
of  sending  delegates.  At  first  these  delegates  were  merely  “un¬ 
official  observers.”  After  a  few  years,  the  President  sent  official 
agents  to  take  part  openly  in  certain  conferences  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League.  In  1931  an  American  delegate  sat  unoffi¬ 
cially  in  the  Council  of  the  League  when  it  was  considering  the 
form  of  protest  to  be  made  against  the  conduct  of  Japan  in 
seizing  Manchuria,  a  part  of  the  territory  of  China.  And  in 
1934  the  United  States  joined  the  International  Labor  Office, 
an  association  of  nations  for  the  study  and  improvement  of 
labor  conditions. 

The  United  States  Long  Declines  to  Recognize  the  Russian 
Government.  With  respect  to  affairs  in  Russia  President  Harding 
also  held  aloof.  He  steadfastly  refused  to  recognize  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Soviets  which  had  grown  out  of  the  Russian  revolu¬ 
tion  in  1917.  Although  it  had  long  been  the  practice  of  the 
United  States  to  have  official  relations  with  foreign  governments 
actually  in  power,  he  refused  to  form  any  connections  with 
communist  Russia.  President  Coolidge  likewise  followed  this 
policy  and  President  Hoover  adhered  to  the  same  course.  Not 
until  1934  was  the  old  practice  restored;  under  President 
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Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  official  relations  were  established  with 
the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  in  Russia — the  govern¬ 
ment  actually  in  power. 

The  Senate  Disapproves  Joining  the  World  Court.  While  the 
three  Republican  Presidents  Harding,  Coolidge,  and  Hoover 
avoided  entanglement  in  League  conferences  and  war  settle¬ 
ments  in  Europe,  they  all  favored  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  World  Court  at  The  Hague,  even  though  this  Court 
had  been  set  up  by  the  League  of  Nations  which  the  United 
States  refused  to  join.  This  may  seem  strange.  But  the  reason, 
perhaps,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  World  Court  was  designed  to 
provide  a  judicial,  and  not  a  political,  way  of  settling  at  least 
certain  disputes  among  nations.  Moreover  other  countries  out¬ 
side  the  League  of  Nations  were  asked  to  join  the  World  Court. 
At  all  events  President  Harding  warmly  advocated  America’s 
acceptance  of  the  invitation.  President  Coolidge  took  up  the 
advocacy  and  in  1926  the  Senate  voted  in  favor  of  entering  the 
World  Court  with  “reservations  touching  American  rights.” 
When  these  terms  were  submitted  to  the  other  nations  con¬ 
cerned,  they  were  unfavorably  received  and  the  project  was 
allowed  to  drop,  for  the  time  being; 

A  little  later,  however,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Frank  B. 
Kellogg,  asked  the  governments  represented  in  the  World  Court 
to  reconsider  the  matter.  When  they  manifested  an  interest  in 
the  proposal,  President  Coolidge  sent  the  distinguished  lawyer 
and  former  Secretary  of  State,  Elihu  Root,  to  Europe  to  make 
a  new  arrangement  for  American  admission  to  the  Court.  Early 
in  his  administration  President  Hoover  laid  the  Root  plan 
before  the  Senate,  but  he  could  not  win  the  approval  of  its 
terms.  Nor  could  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  for  in  1935 
the  Senate  voted  down  the  resolution  in  favor  of  joining  the 
Court,  despite  his  advice. 

The  United  States  Avoids  the  “  Reparations  ”  Question.  The 

League  of  Nations,  Russia,  and  the  World  Court  did  not  exhaust 
all  the  questions  which  had  come  up  in  connection  with  the  war. 
Another  one  had  to  do  with  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  the 
Allies  had  borrowed  in  America  for  carrying  on  the  war.  About 
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ten  billion  dollars  were  involved.  How  were  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  other  debtors  to  pay  their  bills,  and  how  soon?  When 
the  United  States  Government  asked  this  question,  the  debtors 
replied  that  Germany  must  first  pay  them  the  damages  or 
“reparations”  assessed  against  her  under  the  Versailles  treaty. 
In  other  words  the  Allies  wanted  to  treat  the  two  bills  as  parts 
of  the  same  business.  If  the}'-  could  collect  damages  from  Ger¬ 
many,  they  could  pay  the  United  States,  they  said.  But  the 
United  States  had  not  ratified  the  treaty  laying  the  damages  on 
Germany ;  so  it  called  upon  the  Allies  to  settle  their  own  accounts 
whether  they  collected  anything  from  Germany  or  not.  In  short 
it  refused  tc  connect  its  own  loans  with  the  reparations  issue  in 
any  official  way. 

Nevertheless  the  Government  agreed,  very  unofficially,  to 
aid  in  the  working  out  of  a  scheme  whereby  Germany  might 
pay  at  least  some  of  the  damages  assessed  against  her.  For  this 
purpose  it  allowed  General  Charles  G.  Dawes  and  Owen  D. 
Young,  two  prominent  businessmen,  to  serve  on  a  reparations 
commission.  The  outcome  was  a  project,  known  as  the  Dawes 
Plan,  which  was  put  into  effect  in  Germany  in  1924.  Under  this 
arrangement,  among  other  things,  Germany  was  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  annually  into  a  Berlin  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Allies.  To 
help  start  the  program,  a  huge  issue  of  German  bonds  was  sold, 
partly  in  the  United  States.  Thus  American  citizens  who  in¬ 
vested  in  these  bonds  furnished  millions  of  dollars  to  aid  Ger¬ 
many  in  discharging  her  war  bills — to  aid  the  Allies  in  discharg¬ 
ing  their  war  bills — to  aid  the  United  States  in  discharging  its 
own  war  bills.  Yet  the  Dawes  Plan  did  not  work  out  well.  In 
1929  President  Coolidge  supported  the  idea  of  another  con¬ 
ference  to  draw  up  another  scheme.  This  conference  was  held  in 
Paris  under  the  chairmanship  of  Owen  D.  Young,  and  out  of 
it  came  the  Young  Plan  which  reduced  the  German  bill  of  dam¬ 
ages.  Again  a  huge  issue  of  German  bonds  was  floated  to  meet 
the  new  plan.  Once  more  American  bankers  and  citizens  put 
money  into  a  German  fund  designed  to  aid  in  paying  off  debts 
owed  to  the  United  States  Government  by  its  former  associates 
in  the  World  War. 
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As  if  this  was  not  complication  enough,  American  investors 
lent  more  millions  of  dollars  abroad  at  high  rates  of  interest — 
for  the  improvement  of  German  cities,  states,  and  private  in¬ 
dustries,  and  in  part  to  enable  Germany  to  pay  reparations. 
But  in  the  panic  of  1929  these  operations  were  halted.  By  the 
summer  of  1931  Germany  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and 
insisted  that  she  could  not  send  out  any  more  money  for  repara¬ 
tions.  She  claimed  that  she  could  not  meet  the  bill  for  war  dam¬ 
ages  or  even  the  interest  on  debts  owed  to  foreign  citizens,  in¬ 
cluding  American  investors  in  her  bonds. 

The  Allies  Are  Urged  to  Pay  Their  Debts.  While  the  Allies 
were  seeking  to  collect  from  Germany  and  Americans  were 
helping  Germany  to  raise  money  to  meet  her  bills,  the  United 
States  was  trying  to  put  pressure  on  the  Allies  to  face  their  obli¬ 
gations  directly.  But  this  opened  the  way  to  a  lively  public 
argument  over  the  morals  of  the  case,  both  in  America  and 
among  the  Allies.  On  the  one  side  it  was  contended  that  all  the 
powers  engaged  in  the  war  against  Germany  had  made  sacrifices 
for  the  common  good  and  that  America,  as  one  of  them,  ought 
to  sacrifice  to  the  point  of  canceling  these  debts.  On  the  other 
side  it  was  contended  that  the  World  War  originally  had  sprung 
out  of  European  rivalries  over  trade,  that  the  Anglo-French 
allies  shared  in  the  guilt  of  starting  the  war,  that  the  debtor 
countries  could  pay  the  United  States  if  they  would  stop  spend¬ 
ing  billions  a  year  in  preparing  for  another  war. 

After  this  debate  had  gone  on  for  many  months,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  agreed  to  scale  down  the  debts.  It 
erased  from  its  books  a  part  of  the  obligations.  At  the  same 
time  it  gave  the  debtors  a  long  time  to  pay  the  rest  in  install¬ 
ments.  Figuring  interest  at  the  rate  which  the  United  States 
then  paid  its  bondholders,  namely  4%  per  cent,  the  British  debt 
was  reduced  17  per  cent,  the  French  debt  52  per  cent,  and  the 
Italian  debt  75  per  cent.  On  this  basis  payments  were  made 
regularly  until  the  business  crash  of  1929  developed  into  a  gen¬ 
eral  panic.  Then  it  seemed  that  no  European  country  could 
pay  its  debts.  So  President  Hoover,  in  the  summer  of  1931, 
proposed  a  year’s  moratorium  (postponement)  on  payments 
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all  round — that  is,  on  the  payment  of  German  reparations  and 
the  payment  of  Allied  debts  alike.  When  Congress  reconvened 
in  December,  it  ratified  the  President’s  plan.  But  it  indicated 
that  this  did  not  mean  approval  of  canceling  the  debts.  Nor 
would  Congress  agree  to  postpone  payments  more  than  the 
stipulated  year.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period,  some  of  the 
debtors  made  small  payments  on  account,  but  by  1934  all  except 
Finland  stopped  paying  anything — that  is,  they  defaulted  on 
their  debts  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Meanwhile 
enormous  debts  owed  to  private  citizens  in  America  by  foreign 
governments  likewise  went  into  default. 

Foreign  Trade  and  Naval  Limitations  Are  Sought 

America  Seeks  Commerce  Abroad.  Even  though  the  foreign 
debts  were  unpaid  in  1921,  more  money  than  ever  was  actually 
in  American  banks  waiting  for  investment.  At  least  thirty  billion 
dollars  had  been  garnered  from  the  profits  of  war  business. 
Under  the  demand  for  war  supplies  American  industries  had 
expanded,  and  now  they  were  ready  to  flood  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  goods  to  be  used  in  peace  time.  Germany  was  no 
longer  a  strong  competitor;  even  her  navy  had  been  taken  from 
her  under  the  provisions  of  the  Versailles  treaty.  Although  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  were  serious  rivals  for  business,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  navy,  enlarged  during  the  war,  was  about  equal  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  navy  and  more  warships  were  under  construction.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  navy  was  distinctly  inferior.  In  the  circumstances  the 
Republicans  in  charge  of  the  Government  urged  the  country 
to  take  leadership  as  a  world  power.  It  was  no  longer  a  debtor 
nation  having  to  look  abroad  for  capital  with  which  to  develop 
its  industries  and  railways.  It  was  now  in  the  position  of  creditor, 
with  money  to  lend.  It  had  a  big  navy.  It  seemed  natural  to 
resume  the  course  of  commercial  expansion  embarked  upon  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Republicans  Revamp  American  Foreign  Policies.  In  this 
situation  Republican  managers  revised  American  policies  in  the 
light  of  their  former  traditions.  President  Wilson  had  offered 
the  League  of  Nations  as  a  pledge  of  world  peace;  they  repudiated 
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it  entirely.  Wilson  had  sought  to  promote  American  trade,  along 
with  world  commerce,  by  lowering  tariffs  all  around;  the  Repub¬ 
licans  rejected  the  idea  and  raised  the  American  tariff.  Wilson 
had  taken  steps  toward  freeing  the  Philippines;  they  postponed 
independence  indefinitely.  Wilson  had  condemned  “imperialism  ” 
and  all  its  works;  the  Republicans  deemed  it  proper  to  use  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  help  businessmen  find  markets  for 
their  goods  and  chances  to  make  profitable  investments.  Indeed 
President  Coolidge  said  that  every  American  citizen  abroad  and 
every  American  dollar  invested  in  foreign  countries  were  as 
much  a  part  of  the  United  States  as  if  at  home  and  that  they 
were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  navy  wher¬ 
ever  they  were.  If  these  ideas  were  strictly  applied,  then  the 
competition  of  the  United  States  with  other  world  powers  was 
likely  to  produce  more  conflicts  with  them.  In  fact  they  were 
not  strictly  applied  by  the  Republican  administrations. 

The  Washington  Conference  Checks  Battleship  Rivalry 
(1921-1922).  President  Harding  and  his  advisers  were  alive  to 
the  perils  of  this  rivalry,  especially  as  it  appeared  in  the  Far 
East.  The  truth  was,  as  he  said,  “with  Europe  prostrate  and 
penitent,  none  feared  the  likelihood  of  an  early  conflict  there. 
But  the  Pacific  has  its  menaces  and  they  de'eply  concern  us.” 
He  saw  many  possibilities  of  armed  conflict  in  the  Orient,  and 
with  growing  anxiety  he  watched  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States  building  battleships  at  breakneck  speed.  To 
remove  grievances,  check  naval  competition,  and  relieve  tax¬ 
payers,  he  invited  Belgium,  China,  England,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal  to  send  delegates  to  a 
conference  at  Washington  beginning  on  November  12,  1921. 
They  all  accepted  with  apparent  pleasure  and  on  the  appointed 
day  the  assembly  of  nations  was  opened  with  an  address  by 
the  President.  Then  the  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
rose  and  suddenly  called  for  an  end  to  battleship  rivalry — to 
the  amazement  of  the  world!  For  three  months  the  delegates 
discussed  his  proposal  in  its  relation  to  the  struggles  of  the  great 
powers  for  trade,  territory,  and  special  privileges  in  the  Far  East. 

As  a  result  of  its  work  the  Washington  conference  reached 
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four  fundamental  agreements:  (1)  England,  France,  Japan,  and 
the  United  States  made  a  “ four-power”  treaty  in  which  they 
agreed  to  respect  one  another’s  island  possessions  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  to  confer  with  one  another  if  any  dispute  arose  over 
them.  As  a  part  of  this  understanding  England  and  Japan  dis¬ 
solved  their  alliance  which  the  United  States  had  long  regarded 
as  a  possible  menace  to  its  own  interests.  (2)  England,  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  entered  into  a  compact  to 
stop  building  battleships,  to  destroy  certain  ships  already  afloat 
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or  in  construction,  and  to  keep  their  battleship  tonnage  at  a 
fixed  figure  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  England  and  the  United 
States  were  to  be  equal,  while  Japan  was  to  have  three  fifths 
of  the  tonnage  assigned  to  each  of  them.  (3)  England,  Japan, 
and  the  United  States  pledged  themselves  not  to  fortify  certain 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  the  Philippines  included.  (4)  A  number  of 
understandings  were  reached  with  regard  to  China.  All  the 
powers  once  more  consented  to  respect  the  “Open  Door”  policy 
(above,  p.  683).  Japan  promised  to  return  to  China  the  province 
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of  Shantung  which  she  had  taken  from  Germany  during  the 
World  War  and  in  1922  carried  out  the  promise.  All  in  all,  the 
compacts  drawn  up  at  the  Washington  conference  relaxed  the 
tension  in  the  Pacific  and  apparently  made  for  good  will.  With  a 
slight  reservation  the  Senate  ratified  the  conference  treaties  to 
which  the  United  States  was  a  party. 

Naval  Rivalry  Appears  in  a  New  Form.  While  the  Washington 
conference  checked  battleship  rivalry  for  a  period  of  years,  it 
left  the  several  countries  free  to  build  as  many  cruisers,  sub¬ 
marines,  and  destroyers  as  they  liked.  As  a  result,  in  a  short 
time  a  new  rivalry  started,  in  the  construction  of  such  auxiliary 
ships.  Alarmed  by  this  turn  in  events,  President  Coolidge  sug¬ 
gested  that  another  conference  be  held,  and  it  was  held  at  Geneva 
in  1927.  After  weeks  of  wrangling,  it  broke  up  however  without 
agreement.  Recriminations  followed.  The  Americans  charged 
Great  Britain  with  demanding  too  much.  The  British  claimed 
that  the  conference  was  wrecked  by  “big-navy”  propagandists 
from  the  United  States.  Temper  was  not  softened  when  a  United 
States  Senate  Committee  later  investigated  such  propaganda. 
The  inquiry  disclosed  that  American  shipbuilders  had  engaged 
William  B.  Shearer,  a  political  adventurer,  to  lobby  at  Geneva 
in  the  interest  of  a  bigger  American  navy  and  to  do  the  same  at 
Washington — in  the  interest  of  shipbuilders.  Darkness  settled 
over  the  peace  movement. 

A  Breathing  Spell  Follows  the  London  Conference  (1930). 

Faced  with  a  new  armament  competition,  the  Premier  of  Great 
Britain,  Ramsay  MacDonald,  who  had  risen  to  his  post  from 
the  ranks  of  labor,  and  President  Hoover,  who  had  seen  at  close 
range  the  horrors  of  the  war  in  Europe  in  his  role  as  head  of 
Belgian  relief  work,  tried  to  check  the  naval  race.  They  met 
quietly  in  Washington  and  went  to  a  country  retreat  to  talk  over 
the  situation.  The  outcome  was  another  naval  conference,  this 
time  in  London.  England,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  held 
the  stage  there.  The  three  nations  agreed  to  extend  the  time 
of  the  battleship  limitation  and  bound  themselves  to  restrict 
the  building  of  cruisers,  submarines,  destroyers,  and  airplane 
carriers  as  well  as  battleships.  This  was  a  considerable  step  ahead 
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in  the  peace  program.  In  spite  of  hot  protests  from  admirals  in 
the  three  countries  the  London  treaty  of  1930  was  ratified  and 
went  into  effect.  So  a  breathing  spell  with  respect  to  naval  arma¬ 
ments  was  arranged — to  last  until  1936.  When,  in  that  year,  the 
great  powers  took  up  the  issue  again,  they  failed  to  reach  an 
agreement  for  any  restrictions  on  the  number  of  ships  to  be 
built  thereafter. 

Permanent  Peace  Is  Promised  by  the  Kellogg  Pact  (1929). 

The  outcome  of  the  Washington  naval  conference  had  led  to  the 
hope  that  permanent  peace  might  be  assured  by  international 
agreement.  In  various  treaties  with  other  countries,  the  United 
States  had  committed  itself  to  the  principle  that  disputes  among 
nations  should  be  settled  by  arbitration.  A  series  of  treaties  with 
twenty-five  countries,  started  in  1908,  pledged  the  United  States 
to  arbitrate  all  disputes  of  a  legal  nature  not  involving  “national 
honor”  or  “vital  interests.”  Carrying  this  commitment  farther, 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  as  Secretary  of  State,  made  “cooling- 
off”  treaties  with  twenty-two  nations.  By  such  compacts  the 
United  States  agreed  to  submit  all  disputes  “of  every  nature 
whatsoever,”  which  could  not  be  settled  by  friendly  discussions, 
to  a  commission  for  inquiry  and  report.  It  also  bound  itself 
not  to  “declare  war  or  begin  hostilities  ”  during  such  an  inquiry — 
even  to  allow  a  year  for  the  inquiry.  Then  in  1928  when  the 
question  of  renewing  several  treaties  came  up  for  considera¬ 
tion,  the  broad  question  of  putting  a  damper  on  war  scares  by 
international  compacts  was  brought  forward. 

The  subject  could  not  be  avoided,  because  it  was  being  debated 
among  all  classes.  At  a  convention  held  three  years  before,  the 
American  Legion  urged  that  Armistice  Day  be  “used  as  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  reckoning  the  progress  made  by  America  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  world  peace  as  the  great  objective  of  the  World  War.” 
In  this  spirit,  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  State,  replying 
to  a  proposal  from  France,  suggested  a  general  treaty  positively 
pledging  all  nations  to  peace.  In  all  parts  of  the  earth  the  project 
was  received  with  approval,  and  in  the  summer  of  1928  a  treaty 
incorporating  the  idea  was  signed  in  Paris  by  representatives  of 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  the  United  States, 
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and  other  powers.  On  January  15,  1929,  it  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

By  this  action  the  signers  of  the  document,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  treaty,  “condemn  recourse  to  war  for  the  solution  of  inter¬ 
national  controversies  and  renounce  it  as  an  instrument  of  na- 


P holograph  from  Wide  World 
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tional  policy  in  their  relations  with  one  another.”  They  also 
agree  that  the  settlement  of  such  disputes  “of  whatever  nature 
or  whatever  origin”  shall  “never  be  sought  except  by  pacific 
means.”  Declaring  that  this  compact  was  “the  most  important 
act  of  his  administration,”  President  Coolidge  arranged  a  special 
ceremony  for  the  final  signing  of  the  document.  Nevertheless 
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complete  assurance  was  marred  by  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
signatory  powers  made  reservations  which  impaired  the  strict 
pledge  of  the  treaty.  Yet  the  principle  was  proclaimed  that 
aggressive  war  was  to  be  condemned  and  that  peaceful  methods 
were  to  be  used  in  settling  all  disputes.  By  general  consent  this 
was  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  efforts  to  “outlaw”  war,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  Kellogg  Pact  was  strengthened  about  the  same  time 
by  new  treaties  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  with  European 
and  Latin- American  governments. 

Peaceful  Relations  Are  Maintained  with  Mexico.  In  the 
American  sphere  of  influence  to  the  southward,  some  matters 
were  settled  by  agreements  and  others  were  handled  by  the  use 
of  the  American  navy  and  the  marines.  Although  many  Repub¬ 
licans  had  criticized  President  Wilson’s  dealings  with  Mexico 
(p.  778),  and  although  a  group  of  men  in  the  Senate,  headed  by 
Albert  B.  Fall,  urged  war  on  Mexico  if  American  claims  were  not 
paid,  President  Harding  chose  the  way  of  peace.  He  was  encour¬ 
aged  in  this  course  by  the  fact  that  order  had  been  established 
in  that  country  by  President  Obregon,  who  rose  to  power  after 
the  murder  of  Carranza.  To  reach  a  settlement  of  contested 
points,  Harding  sent  a  commission  to  Mexico  City.  It  was  at 
work  on  the  task  when  he  died.  This  peaceful  policy  President 
Coolidge  continued.  As  soon  as  the  commission  arrived  at  a 
general  understanding,  official  relations  were  renewed  between 
the  two  nations.  By  appointing  Dwight  W.  Morrow  ambassador, 
Coolidge  sent  to  the  Mexican  capital  “an  envoy  of  good  will” 
who  relieved  the  strain  by  introducing  to  the  Mexicans  such 
diverting  guests  as  the  aviator  Colonel  Charles  Lindbergh  and 
the  humorist  Will  Rogers.  When  another  revolution  broke  out 
in  Mexico  in  1929,  President  Hoover  took  a  position  friendly  to 
the  Mexican  government  during  the  movement  to  suppress  it. 

Extension  of  American  Control  in  the  Caribbean  Is  Accom¬ 
panied  by  a  Peace  Treaty.  With  other  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries,  however,  relations  were  not  so  happy.  During  his  campaign 
for  election,  Harding  attacked  President  Wilson  for  seizing  ter¬ 
ritory  in  the  Caribbean,  especially  Haiti  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  for  using  American  marines  to  interfere  there. 
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But  after  his  election  he  decided  not  to  make  a  sudden  break 
with  the  Wilson  policy.  Nor  did  Coolidge  depart  from  it.  Ma¬ 
rines  were  not  withdrawn  from  the  Dominican  republic  until 
1924;  they  were  kept  in  Haiti;  they  were  extensively  used  in 
Nicaragua  “to  maintain  order”  and  in  1928  to  supervise  the 
presidential  election.  Indeed  it  was  said  that  the  Caribbean  had 
become  “an  American  lake.” 

Incensed  by  this  development,  many  Latin-American  leaders 
thundered  against  “Yankee  imperialism,”  as  they  styled  it. 
They  declared  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  used  by  the  United 
States  merely  as  a  shield  to  keep  off  Europe  while  it  extended  its 
own  power  throughout  the  western  hemisphere.  In  reply  Pres¬ 
ident  Coolidge  protested  that  this  nation  wanted  no  more  terri¬ 
tory  and  would  gladly  withdraw  its  troops  from  all  Latin- 
American  countries  if  order  were  established  and  business  put 
on  a  safe  basis.  In  any  case  the  seriousness  of  the  dispute  called 
for  co-operation  with  Latin-American  governments  in  an  effort 
to  work  out  a  scheme  of  arbitration  and  common  action  in  time 
of  revolution  and  social  upheaval.  And  on  January  20,  1929, 
the  Senate  ratified  a  general  treaty  of  conciliation  with  Pan- 
American  nations,  binding  all  parties  to  resort  to  pacific  negotia¬ 
tions  “when  there  is  a  prospect  of  disturbance  of  peaceful  rela¬ 
tions.” 

A  Collision  with  Japan  Is  Avoided.  Despite  the  treaties  signed 
at  the  Washington  conference  and  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact 
troubles  broke  out  again  in  the  Far  East  during  the  closing  years 
of  President  Hoover’s  administration.  Claiming  that  bandits 
were  disturbing  Manchuria,  Japan  launched  a  drive  against  the 
Chinese  from  her  bases  along  the  South  Manchurian  railway  in 
1931.  After  several  brief  but  bloody  battles,  she  extended  her 
power  over  all  Manchuria  and  set  up  a  puppet  government  in 
the  region,  which  she  called  “Manchukuo.”  At  the  head  of 
this  government  Japan  placed  the  former  Chinese  emperor, 
Henry  Pu  Yi,  and  expected  other  nations  to  recognize  his  inde¬ 
pendence  of  China.  While  this  operation  was  under  way,  Jap¬ 
anese  troops  stationed  at  Shanghai  collided  with  Chinese  soldiers 
and  destroyed  the  Chinese  part  of  the  city.  These  events  could 
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not  be  minimized  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  When 
criticized  for  her  actions — for  making  war  on  China — Japan 
withdrew  from  the  League  of  Nations  and  continued  on  her 
course.  But  none  of  the  great  powers  recognized  her  puppet 
government  in  Manchukuo,  and  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary 
of  State  under  President  Hoover,  declared  that  the  United  States 
would  not  agree  to  this  violation  of  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact. 
Japan  seemed  convinced,  nevertheless,  that  she  could  now  do 
as  she  pleased  in  her  part  of  the  world.  In  fact  there  appeared 
to  be  no  sentiment  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  other  Western 
country  in  favor  of  a  war  in  the  Orient,  even  though  Japan  had 
waved  aside  the  Kellogg  Pact  and  flouted  the  principle  of  the 
“Open  Door.” 


Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  Trace  the  demobilization  of  the  American  army  after  the  World 
War. 

2.  Sketch  the  history  of  bonus  legislation. 

3.  How  was  peace  made  with  Germany  and  Austria? 

4.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Government  toward  European 
conferences?  Toward  the  Russian  government? 

5.  Outline  the  history  of  Senate  action  on  the  World  Court. 

6.  Describe  the  position  of  the  Government  on  “reparations.” 

7.  Trace  the  history  of  efforts  to  collect  the  debts  owed  by  the 
Allies  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

8.  In  what  ways  were  reparations  and  debts  related? 

9.  Account  for  the  strong  financial  and  naval  position  of  the 
United  States. 

10.  In  what  ways  did  the  Republicans  reverse  President  Wilson’s 
policies? 

11.  Summarize  the  results  of  the  Washington  naval  conference. 

12.  Describe  the  rise  of  new  naval  rivalry,  and  the  attempts  to 
stop  that  at  the  London  conference. 

13.  Sketch  the  early  arbitration  treaties  signed  by  the  United 
States. 

14.  What  were  the  provisions  of  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact? 

15.  Describe  the  adjustments  made  with  Mexico. 

16.  How  did  Japan  observe  the  Kellogg  Pact? 
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Topics  for  Discussion 

(i)  The  requirement  of  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate  for  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  treaties.  (2)  Recognition  of  a  foreign  government  does  not 
involve  approval  of  its  policies.  (3)  Allied  debts  to  the  United  States 
were  in  no  way  related  to  reparations.  (4)  The  President  can  declare 
foreign  policies  but  cannot  enforce  them  alone.  (5)  The  rise  of  the 
United  States  as  a  naval  power.  (6)  War  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy.  (7)  Peace  as  a  national  policy. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 


INDUSTRIES  PROSPER  UNDER  GOVERNMENT 
FAVORS 

The  Government  Promotes  Economic  Enterprise 

Business  Swings  Upward.  Many  things  favored  greater  in¬ 
dustrial  activity  at  the  close  of  the  World  War.  Capital  was 
available  for  expansion.  Profits  had  been  huge  during  the  heavy 
demand  for  war  materials,  and  wages  had  been  high.  Hence 
there  was  an  abundance  of  money  seeking  investment.  American 
plants  were  equipped  for  large-scale  production,  and  American 
industrialists  possessed  skill  in  management.  Foreign  markets 
for  American  goods  seemed  promising.  In  Europe  property  had 
been  destroyed  wholesale  by  the  war— railways,  bridges,  houses, 
factories,  and  indeed  entire  cities.  Capital  and  materials  for 
reconstruction  were  needed.  Latin-American  countries  had 
grown  prosperous  during  the  war  and  were  apparently  ready  to 
buy  American  manufactures  in  unlimited  volume.  At  home  high 
wages  created  a  lively  demand  for  automobiles,  radios  and  other 
electrical  devices,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  the  articles  turned  out 
by  mass  production.  “We  are  all  set  to  go,”  ran  the  popular 
catchwords. 

Industries  Receive  Greater  Protection  by  Higher  Tariffs.  To 

aid  American  businessmen  in  capturing  the  home  market,  Con¬ 
gress  now  substituted  for  the  low-tariff  law,  enacted  by  the 
Democrats  in  1913,  a  high-tariff  law  enacted  in  1922.  In  addition 
it  gave  the  President  power  to  retaliate  against  foreign  nations 
in  case  they  declined  to  admit  American  imports  on  the  same 
terms  as  imports  from  other  countries.  If  a  foreign  nation  dis¬ 
criminated  against  American  articles,  the  President  could  in¬ 
crease  by  50  per  cent  the  duty  on  goods  from  that  nation  which 
were  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States.  Feeling  that  the  higher 
tariff  of  1922  was  not  yet  high  enough,  the  Republicans  gave  it 
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another  boost  in  1930.  They  had  less  to  fear  from  Democratic 
opposition,  they  thought,  because  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1928  practically  endorsed  the  Republican  principle  of  protection, 
indicating  that  the  New  Freedom  had  been  left  far  behind. 
Except  for  scattered  protests,  especially  from  professors  of 
economics,  the  Republican  aid  to  business  by  high  customs 
duties  on  foreign  goods  seemed  to  be  generally  accepted  as  right 
and  proper.  Debate  on  the  old  lines  appeared  to  be  a  closed 
chapter  in  American  history. 

Private  Shipping  Receives  Federal  Assistance.  A  distinct 
reversal  of  long  American  practice  occurred  in  connection  with 
shipping,  when  the  Federal  Government  came  to  its  aid.  The 
early  subsidies  had  been  abolished  by  the  Democrats  in  the 
Middle  Period,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  American  goods  had 
been  carried  on  the  high  seas  mainly  by  foreign  vessels.  But 
during  the  World  War  the  Federal  Government  began  to  render 
aid  to  American  shipping  once  more.  By  creating  the  Shipping 
Board,  by  encouraging  private  concerns  to  build  merchant  ships, 
and  by  building  ships  directly,  it  enlarged  the  mercantile  marine 
as  a  part  of  the  war  machine.  While  American  shipping  was 
expanding,  British  and  German  shipping  were  both  reduced  by 
heavy  losses  at  sea.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  faced  the  problem  of  handling  the  vessels  it  owned  itself 
and  determining  its  attitude  toward  the  mercantile  marine  as  a 
whole.  Private  companies  declared  that,  without  financial  help 
from  the  Government,  they  could  not  continue  to  operate.  They 
insisted  that  their  competition  with  foreign  shippers  would  be 
hampered  by  the  higher  cost  of  building  ships  in  the  United 
States,  by  the  higher  wages  of  seamen,  and  by  the  higher  standard 
of  working  conditions  on  board  American  ships. 

In  response  to  such  arguments  Congress  laid  out  a  new  pro¬ 
gram  of  assistance  to  American  shippers  embodied  in  two  laws 
passed  in  1920  and  1928.  The  program  provided  for  the  sale  of 
government-owned  ships  to  private  buyers  at  a  low  figure — 
lower  than  the  price  of  ships  in  other  seafaring  nations.  It  also 
provided  government  credit  at  a  low  interest  rate  to  private 
companies  that  wished  to  build  more  ships  in  the  United  States. 
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It  permitted  American  naval  officers  to  serve  on  merchant  ships 
with  half  their  salaries  paid  from  the  federal  treasury.  It 
granted  large  sums  to  shipping  companies  for  the  carrying  of 
mail — a  form  of  subsidy— and  paid  them  not  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  mail  they  carried  but  according  to  the  number  of 
miles  they  traveled  across  the  sea.  Thus  a  ship  might  have  ten 
letters  or  ten  tons  of  letters  aboard;  it  made  no  difference  with 
respect  to  the  aid  it  got  from  the  Government.  Every  ship  that 
carried  mail  was  helped.  This  practice  was  continued  until 
1936,  when  Congress  substituted  a  straight  subsidy  to  shipping 
companies  for  the  indirect  subsidy  in  the  form  of  extra  payment 
for  the  carriage  of  mail. 

Exporters  of  Goods  Receive  Help  in  Finding  Markets.  Al¬ 
though  little  attention  was  given  to  increasing  imports,  except 
raw  materials  for  manufacturing,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money 
was  devoted  by  government  officials  to  pushing  the  export 
trade.  It  was  widely  believed  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
depended,  above  all  else,  on  foreign  commerce.  In  fact  the  con¬ 
suls  of  the  United  States  had  long  been  engaged  in  the  search 
for  ways  of  widening  markets  for  the  outflow  of  American  goods. 
In  1927  Congress  provided  for  sending  hundreds  of  special  agents 
abroad  to  look  for  selling  opportunities  as  an  aid  to  American 
businessmen.  A  new  division,  known  as  the  Foreign  Commerce 
Service,  was  established  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
supervise  these  agents  and  give  them  advice  in  their  quest. 
From  these  trade  agents  came  a  flood  of  reports  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  which  it  in  turn  distributed  among  the  American  business¬ 
men.  Thus  if  news  came  that  there  was  a  demand  for  sewing 
machines  in  Sweden  or  cigarette-making  machinery  in  China, 
American  manufacturers  of  those  items  were  quickly  informed. 
Apparently  every  effort  was  put  forth  to  encourage  and  help 
Americans  sell  their  goods  to  foreigners.  While  he  was  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Herbert  Hoover  gave  this  matter  his  special  care. 

Investors  with  Money  to  Lend  Are  Aided.  Diplomatic,  con¬ 
sular,  and  naval  officers  of  the  American  Government  likewise 
kept  on  the  lookout  for  investment  opportunities  in  foreign 
lands  as  a  way  of  helping  the  outflow  of  American  capital.  And 
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the  higher  the  rate  of  interest  the  better  of  course  from  the  in¬ 
vestor’s  standpoint.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  coupled  with 
those  of  American  bankers  and  other  investors  directly,  the 
amount  of  American  money  lent  abroad  amounted  to  about 
$15,000,000,000  in  1932.  This  was  in  addition  to  the  ten  billions 
or  more  lent  to  the  Allies  during  the  war. 

Such  loans  to  foreign  countries  became  part  of  “the  American 
stake  abroad,”  as  the  foreign  interests  were  called.  Since  the 
“stake”  had  been  less  than  a  billion  dollars  in  1900,  it  had  now 
become  something  to  be  taken  very  seriously.  Not  only  was  its 
size  striking.  The  fact  that  all  kinds  of  Americans  had  invested 
their  savings  in  loans  to  foreigners  gave  all  kinds  of  Americans  a 
concern  about  that  stake.  The  inheritances  of  “widows  and 
orphans,”  for  example,  were  often  used  to  supply  credit  in 
Brazil,  Poland,  or  China. 

This  huge  sum  of  money  sent  abroad  was  divided  into  many 
parts.  Much  of  it  went  to  foreign  governments — in  Europe,  in 
South  America,  in  the  Far  East.  Large  amounts  went  into  foreign 
industries  especially  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  industries 
which  in  some  instances  competed  in  world  markets  with  Amer¬ 
ican  industries.  Some  of  it  was  used  to  open  foreign  mines  and 
oil  fields.  Other  sums  went  to  build  branch  American  factories 
in  foreign  lands,  particularly  in  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  South  America  where  the  cost  of  production  was  Usually 
lower  than  at  home  owing  to  the  lower  cost  of  labor.  These 
branch  factories  were  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Americans; 
but  they  employed  foreign  labor;  and  they  usually  turned  out 
goods  which  entered  into  competition  with  the  goods  turned  out 
by  labor  in  the  United  States  enjoying  a  higher  standard  of 
living. 

The  stake  abroad  was  estimated  by  Curtis  Wilbur,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  under  President  Coolidge,  as  equal  in  1926  “to  the 
total  wealth  of  the  nation  in  1878.”  And  President  Coolidge 
took  the  position  that  this  large  stake  must  be  defended.  That 
drew  the  American  navy  into  the  consideration  of  investment 
enterprise.  Civil  agents  might  find  opportunities.  Naval  officers 
were  to  keep  “the  sea  lanes”  open. 
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Aviation  Is  Promoted.  Like  merchant  shipping  and  banking, 
like  industry  and  investments,  aviation  had  help  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  Between  1921  and  1933  aid  to  aviation  took 
various  forms.  By  the  purchase  of  planes  for  the  army  and  the 
navy,  airplane  manufacturing  was  stimulated.  Commercial  avi¬ 
ation  was  likewise  assisted  in  the  carriage  both  of  passengers 
and  of  mail.  At  its  own  expense  (that  is,  at  public  expense)  the 
Government  laid  out  air  routes  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 


United.  Air  Lines  Photo 

The  Interior  of  a  Luxurious  Air  Liner 

marked  them  by  signs  and  lights,  supplied  maps  charting  the 
routes,  and  built  emergency  landing  fields  along  the  chief  air¬ 
ways.  But  the  air  transport  companies  asked  for  and  received 
still  more  aid.  Congress  gave  them  a  substantial  bonus,  or 
bounty,  for  carrying  mail.  With  such  government  encourage¬ 
ment  all  round,  the  aviation  industry  grew  rapidly  in  size  and 
earnings.  Between  1926  and  1928 — in  two  years  only— the 
mileage  of  transcontinental  air  routes  rose  from  four  thousand 
to  more  than  eleven  thousand.  The  next  year,  1929,  there  were 
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over  twenty-two  thousand  miles  of  air-mail  lines  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  connected  in  a  vast  network. 

Federal  Money  Is  Spent  for  Highway  Construction.  As  the 
automobile  industry  turned  out  its  millions  of  cars  annually,  the 
demand  for  more  and  better  roads  was  intensified.  Under  the 
Highway  Act  of  1916  the  Federal  Government  continued  to 
grant  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  highway  construction  in  the 
several  states.  It  laid  out  routes,  made  plans  and  specifications, 
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Leif  Ericson  Drive  in  Chicago 

and,  as  a  rule,-  paid  about  half  the  cost  of  every  mile  of  such  road 
that  was  built.  Actual  construction  was  done  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  state  highway  departments,  and  the  states  were  held 
responsible  for  raising  half  the  cost  and  for  upkeep  and  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  1929  at  least  77,000  miles  of  federal-aid  highways 
had  been  constructed  and  110,000  more  had  been  mapped.  As 
the  fine  new  roads  spread  out  in  every  direction,  busses  and  trucks 
began  to  roll  over  them,  carrying  passengers  and  freight  and 
cutting  into  the  earnings  of  the  railway  companies.  Since  the 
Federal  Government  regulated  railways  only,  in  the  matter  of 
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rates,  the  busses  and  trucks  were  free  to  utilize  the  new  highways, 
cutting  or  raising  their  rates  at  will — until  1935  when  they  were 
placed  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Income  Taxes  Are  Reduced.  Besides  encouraging  individual 
initiative  through  subsidies,  bounties,  and  other  favors,  the 
Federal  Government  gave  encouragement  to  business  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  taxes  on  the  incomes  of  corporations  and  individuals. 
These  had  been  high  during  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
great  revenues.  But  shortly  after  President  Harding  took  office, 
his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  recommended 
to  Congress  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  the  excess  profits  of  corpora¬ 
tions  and  a  reduction  of  the  taxes  on  personal  incomes,  especially 
the  surtaxes  on  large  incomes.  The  first  part  of  his  plan  was 
accepted  by  Congress.  The  excess-profits  tax  was  repealed  but 
the  regular  tax  on  corporation  incomes  was  increased  slightly. 
Yet  a  group  of  Senators  from  Western  states,  called  the  “agri¬ 
cultural  bloc,”  prevented  a  severe  cut  in  the  special  rates  levied 
on  persons  who  received  large  incomes.  It  was  not  until  1924 
that  Secretary  Mellon  was  able  to  induce  Congress  to  approve 
nearly  all  his  demands  for  reduced  taxes.  By  this  time  Pres¬ 
ident  Coolidge  had  assumed  leadership  in  the  Republican  party, 
and  he  laid  stress  on  holding  down  government  expenses  and 
easing  the  burden  of  the  income  taxes. 

Business  Booms 

New  Inventions  Create  New  Industries.  During  the  Harding- 
Coolidge  era  hundreds  of  new  inventions  appeared  in  the  market 
and  old  contrivances  were  brought  to  higher  perfection.  These 
patents  supplied  more  devices  to  be  manufactured  and  sold, 
giving  employment  to  millions  of  workers  and  billions  of  capital. 
For  example,  the  automobile  industry  sprang  from  new  patents 
and  the  rushing  orders  for  cars.  In  1919  there  were  6,771,000 
passenger  automobiles  in  the  United  States;  by  1929  the  num¬ 
ber  had  grown  to  23,121,000.  With  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind  the 
radio  spread  over  the  continent.  In  1922  the  sale  of  radio  sets, 
parts,  and  accessories  reached  $60,000,000;  by  1929  it  had  climbed 
to  $842,548,000.  After  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  made  his  bold 
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nonstop  flight  across  the  Atlantic  to  France  in  1927,  the  airplane 
industry  leaped  forward.  Towns  and  cities  over  the  land  built 
airports  to  provide  convenient  landing  places  for  pilots  flying 
over  the  network  of  air  lines  which  was  established.  Between 
1926  and  1928  the  value  of  the  “air  products”  manufactured 
increased  fourfold.  Other  novel  commodities  literally  poured 
from  factories — electric  and  gas  refrigerators,  oil  heaters,  tractors, 
and  “gadgets”  of  all  kinds.  The  development  of  the  sound,  or 
“talkie,”  motion  picture  in  this  period  revolutionized  the  film 
business  and  the  number  of  “movie  palaces”  multiplied  with 
the  huge  patronage  of  the  people.  There  seemed  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  goods  which  could  be  made  and  marketed. 

Mass  Production  Flourishes.  In  the  meantime  a  sweeping 
change  was  taking  place  in  the  methods  of  industry — a  second 
industrial  revolution.  The  electric  motor,  ranging  in  size  from 
a  small  sewing-machine  motor  to  one  delivering  thousands  of 
horsepower,  was  introduced  into  manufacturing.  A  motor  of  the 
proper  size  could  be  attached  to  each  machine  in  a  factory.  Thus 
the  old  steam  engine  with  its  wheels  and  belts  was  rendered 
obsolete.  The  electric  motor  attached  to  a  machine  could  be 
employed  separately  under  the  direct  control  of  the  operator, 
and  there  was  no  limit  to  the  number  of  motors  and  machines 
which  could  be  brought  together. 

In  connection  with  the  new  motor,  the  endless-chain  belt 
system  of  manufacturing  was  perfected,  especially  by  Henry 
Ford.  At  the  beginning  of  the  belt  the  first  parts  of  an  automo¬ 
bile  were  joined;  as  they  moved  forward  with  the  belt,  other 
parts  were  added ;  and  finally  at  the  end  of  the  plant  a  completely 
finished  automobile  rolled  from  the  platform.  The  speed  with 
which  cars  could  thus  be  shunted  out  of  a  factory  was  swift  enough 
to  seem  magical  to  persons  who  did  not  work  at  the  business. 

By  the  perfection  of  electric  motors  and  other  machines,  and 
by  mass-production  methods,  the  hours  of  labor  required  to 
produce  a  single  commodity  were  steadily  cut  down.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  1927  an  automobile  manufacturer  equipped  with  the 
latest  devices  could  make  a  thousand  cars  with  half  the  number 
of  workmen  demanded  in  1913.  Hence  the  only  way  to  keep 
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the  same  number  of  men  at  work  was  to  increase  the  number  of 
cars  sold.  To  express  the  idea  differently,  a  given  amount  of 
goods  turned  out  annually  required  fewer  and  fewer  employees. 
As  manufacturing  by  the  new  methods  expanded,  owners  of 
plants  faced  the  problem  of  selling  goods  or  dismissing  workers. 

“  High-Powered  ”  Salesmanship  Goes  with  High-Powered 
Production.  When  goods  so  produced  rolled  out  of  factories,  the 
business  of  selling  them  also  became  a  big  business.  Billions  of 
dollars  were  spent  in  advertising;  as  much  of  this  money  was 
paid  for  space  in  newspapers  and  magazines  and  for  “time” 
with  radio-broadcasting  companies,  their  prosperity  was  an 
outcome.  In  cities  and  towns  everywhere  selling  agencies  multi¬ 
plied,  enlarging  the  force  of  managers,  clerks,  stenographers, 
and  other  employees  in  offices  and  shops.  By  train,  bus,  truck, 
and  airplane  salesmen  scoured  the  country  for  customers.  The 
practice  of  disposing  of  goods  on  the  installment  plan  was  ex¬ 
tended.  Thus  a  family  could  get  a  radio  or  automobile  by  making 
a  small  payment  in  cash  and  the  rest  in  weekly  or  monthly  in¬ 
stallments.  It  seemed  such  a  simple  way  to  stock  one’s  house¬ 
hold  with  pleasurable  things  when  a  small  sum  could  bring  in 
such  commodities  at  once;  so  this  “line  of  sales  talk”  was  very 
successful.  While  the  number  of  laborers  on  farms  and  in  fac¬ 
tories  dropped,  the  number  of  selling  agents  engaged  in 
“servicing”  citizens  rose.  Moreover  the  new  kinds  of  com¬ 
modities  called  for  all  sorts  of  subsidiary  occupations  of  new 
kinds.  Millions  of  clerks,  selling  agents,  managers,  and  other 
“white-collar”  workers  were  added  to  the  payrolls  of  electrical, 
motor-car,  motion-picture,  bus,  aviation,  and  hotel  concerns; 
and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  insurance,  hair¬ 
dressing,  and  restaurant  services  likewise  mounted.  In  short  the 
proportion  of  Americans  who  belonged  to  the  “middle  class” 
shot  up  rapidly. 

Corporations  Grow  in  Size  and  Number.  With  the  expansion 
of  old  industries  and  the  rise  of  new  ones  the  opportunity  came 
for  corporations  to  flourish  as  never  before.  By  1930  about 
78  per  cent  of  American  business  wealth  (apart  from  banking) 
was  owned  and  controlled  by  corporations ;  and  nearly  40  per  cent 
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of  all  such  business  wealth  was  controlled  by  200  of  the  largest 
corporations.  Once  a  million-dollar  corporation  had  been  a 
marvel;  now  billion-do  liar  corporations  were  too  common  to 
arouse  much  attention.  All  the  great  industries — railways,  steel, 
aviation,  electrical  manufacturing,  public  utilities — with  a  few 
exceptions  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  individuals  or  partner¬ 
ships  into  the  ownership  or  control  of  corporations.  Individual 
enterprise  was  thus  confined  largely  to  farming,  storekeeping, 
and  minor  industries.  Even  the  business  of  retailing  passed  more 
and  more  into  corporate  control,  as  chain-store  companies  spread 
their  shops  across  the  continent  and  crowded  many  town  and 
village  shops  to  the  wall.  In  addition,  a  kind  of  supercorporation 
known  as  the  “holding  company”  came  into  vogue.  A  holding 
company,  as  a  rule,  did  not  operate  a  business  or  industry;  it 
simply  bought  and  held  a  large  share  or  all  the  stock  of  indus¬ 
tries  and  other  concerns:  for  example,  of  railways  and  electric- 
light  plants.  With  a  view  to  making  money  for  itself,  it  con¬ 
trolled  their  operations,  more  or  less,  as  the  great  stockholder. 

During  the  expansion  of  business  the  number  of  holders  listed 
as  owning  stocks  in  corporations  rose — from  4,400,000  in  1900 
to  18,000,000  in  1928.  A  single  person  might,  it  is  true,  own 
stock  in  many  concerns-  and  so  there  were  duplications  of  names 
in  this  list  of  holders;  but  at  any  rate  millions  of  Americans 
held  stocks  in  industrial  corporations;  and  they  counted  on 
the  companies  which  sold  them  these  shares  to  make  returns 
for  them  on  their  investments. 

Citizens  Invest  Their  Savings  in  Stocks  and  Bonds.  While 
the  business  boom  was  flowering,  the  buying  of  stocks  and  bonds 
was  carried  out  with  zest.  Before  the  World  War  probably  most 
Americans  had  no  idea  what  a  stock  or  a  bond  was.  They  knew 
what  it  meant  to  own  a  farm  or  a  house  or  a  store  or  tools,  and 
they  understood  an  account  in  a  savings  bank.  But  stocks  and 
bonds  were  beyond  their  thought.  During  the  World  War, 
however,  they  had  been  educated  in  bond-buying  by  the  Federal 
Government,  which  made  a  point  of  selling  bonds  of  the  United 
States  in  amounts  as  low  as  $50  and  $100.  Organized  “drives” 
had  the  effect  of  forcing  the  purchase  of  these  bonds  as  an  evi- 
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dence  of  patriotism.  From  bonds  Americans  readily  turned  to 
stocks  in  the  quest  for  larger  returns  on  their  investments.  A 
stock  was  a  “share”  in  the  capital  of  a  company.  For  example, 
a  company  might  have  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  divided  into  10,000 
shares  of  $100  each  or  100,000  shares  of  $10  each.  Bond  and  stock 
salesmen  roamed  the  land  urging  the  people  to  invest  their 
savings  in  “values”  of  this  kind.  But  the  business  of  buying 
and  selling  shares  largely  centered  in  the  stock  exchanges  of  the 
major  cities,  with  Wall  Street  in  New  York  as  the  chief  center. 

Women  Get  a  Larger  Stake  in  Business  Enterprise  and  Gov¬ 
ernment.  In  this  accumulation  of  wealth  women  grew  richer 
and  got  the  spending  power  that  went  with  riches.  “For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  study  of  wills  in  probate  courts  substantiates  the 
inheritance-tax  data  in  showing  that  women  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  63  per  cent  of  the  property  left  at  time  of  death.  If  this  rela¬ 
tionship  may  be  applied  to  other  data,  it  may  be  estimated  that 
of  the  total  value  of  estates  reported  under  the  Federal  Estate 
Tax  Law  in  1929,  $2,421,413,914  was  left  to  women.  On  the 
average,  women  constitute  about  43  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
stockholders  and  own  approximately  22  per  cent  of  the  stock  of 
corporations.  Thus,  of  the  total  number  of  approximately 
18,000,000  stockholders  in  the  United  States  in  1928,  7,740,000 
were  women,  owning  about  201,960,000  one-hundred-dollar 
par  value  shares.  Of  the  total  stock  of  all  corporations  in  the 
United  States  in  1928,  $91,881,243,985,  women  owned  approx¬ 
imately  $20,213,873,676.  Women  are  the  beneficiaries  of  most 
of  the  life  insurance  in  force  in  the  United  States.  Approximately 
80  per  cent  of  the  beneficiaries  of  insurance  policies  are  women, 
who  receive  about  80  per  cent  of  the  income  from  such  policies. 
Women  are  named  as  beneficiaries  of  about  $87,200,000,000  of 
insurance  and  receive  annually  in  death  claims  close  to  $732,115,- 
607.  The  records  of  several  investment  houses  show  that  about 
a  fifth  of  their  customers  are  women.  Women  are  the  principal 
beneficiaries  of  estates  left  in  trust,  as  probably  65  per  cent  of 
the  personal  beneficiaries  of  trusts  are  women.”  1 

1  From  Mary  S.  Branch,  Women  and  Wealth.  Used  by  permission  of  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  publishers. 
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Citizens  Speculate  on  “  Margin.”  At  each  stock  exchange 
were  professional  traders,  or  brokers,  who  managed  the  buying 
and  selling  of  the  stocks  listed  in  the  market.  There  might  be 
listed,  for  example,  the  shares  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stock, 
and  the  price  was  printed  daily  in  the  financial  columns  of  the 
metropolitan  dailies.  A  person  who  wished  to  buy  such  shares 
could  go  directly  to  a  stock  exchange  and  buy  through  a  trader 
there,  or  have  the  transaction  carried  on  through  local  brokers 
or  traveling  sales  agents  representing  brokerage  firms. 

Two  reasons  for  buying  stocks  or  bonds  were  offered  to  pur¬ 
chasers  by  the  traders  in  these  securities.  One  was  investment 
with  the  idea  of  owning  something  which  would  bring  in  an 
annual  income  in  the  form  of  dividends  or  interest;  in  this  case 
the  stock  or  bond  would  be  put  away  in  a  strongbox,  probably 
at  the  bank,  and  kept  in  reserve.  The  other  idea  was  to  buy  for 
thfe  purpose  of  selling  at  a  higher  price — the  higher  the  better 
of  course — that  is,  on  the  speculation  that  a  profit  could  be  made 
merely  out  of  purchase  and  sale.  For  example,  if  a  person  bought 
a  hundred  shares  of  a  company  for  $50  each  one  day  and  sold 
them  the  next  day  for  $51  each,  he  quickly  gained  $100 — minus 
the  broker’s  fee. 

To  encourage  and  promote  buying  for  speculation,  a  kind  of 
installment  plan  had  been  devised,  known  as  “buying  on  mar¬ 
gin.”  Under  this  plan  any  person  could  buy  a  number  of  shares 
by  paying  down  a  small  sum  of  money,  perhaps  as  little  as  10 
or  15  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  shares;  his  broker  would 
furnish  the  rest  as  a  loan  and  hold  the  shares  so  purchased  in 
his  keeping  until  they  were  fully  paid  for  by  the  buyer  or  sold 
again.  For  this  species  of  investment,  banks  and  industrial 
corporations  placed  billions  of  dollars — short-term  loans — at  the 
disposal  of  brokers.  Many  companies  sent  their  salesmen  far 
afield  on  the  highways  and  into  the  byways,  seeking  customers. 

The  Speculating  Frenzy  Spreads.  With  such  opportunities 
for  investing  in  stocks  and  bonds  thousands  of  citizens  went 
into  the  “sporting”  side  of  the  business,  that  is,  the  buying  on 
margin.  Farmers,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  hairdressers,  chauf¬ 
feurs,  conductors,  actresses  looked  for  quick  profits  in  this  way, 
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In  1929  Stock  Gambling  Was  Almost  a  Mania. 
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as  well  as  richer  citizens  who  could  better  afford  to  lose  if  the 
price  of  stocks  went  down  instead  of  up.  Since  prosperity  loomed 
round  every  corner,  Americans  rushed  to  buy,  and  the  prices  of 
stocks  and  bonds  leaped  to  dazzling  heights.  For  instance,  the 
stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1914  had  sold  at  about  $37  a  share,  was  selling  for  about 
$279  a  share  in  September,  1929.  Sometimes  the  shares  of  a 
concern  would  climb  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  points  in  a  single  day 
and  thus  a  speculator  on  margin  might  make  a  profit  of  a  thou¬ 
sand,  ten  thousand,  or  even  a  million  dollars  in  a  few  hours  if  he 
held  a  big  block  of  shares.  In  fact  many  Americans  did  get  rich 
quickly  by  this  kind  of  gambling.  Stories  ran  current  about  how 
this  barber  or  that  truck  driver  had  “cleaned  up”  ten  thousand 
or  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  a  “drop  of  the  hat.”  The  faster  such 
news  spread,  the  swifter  the  rush  to  speculate.  Wherever  Amer¬ 
icans  met  they  began  to  talk  about  stocks  and  bonds.  Business 
leaders  and  politicians,  singing  the  praises  of  prosperity,  led  the 
people  at  large  to  believe  that  the  sky  was  the  limit  for  soaring 
prices;  that  to  buy  stocks  and  bonds  was  to  sell  them  to  great 
advantage.  An  excited  citizen  wrote  a  book  called  “Making 
Everybody  Rich.”  By  1929  stock  gambling  had  almost  become 
a  national  mania.  The  hope  of  making  a  fortune  without  manual 
or  mental  labor  penetrated  into  nooks  and  crannies  throughout 
the  land.  Innumerable  Americans,  counting  the  number  of 
their  stocks  and  bonds,  regarded  these  pieces  of  paper  as  wealth. 

Americans  Promise  Americans  Everlasting  Prosperity.  With 
most  industries  running  full  time  and  at  top  speed,  with  wages 
unusually  high,  with  salaries  rising,  and  with  fortunes  flowing 
from  the  manipulation  of  stocks  and  bonds,  many  Americans — 
Americans  without  number  in  fact — regarded  the  United  States 
as  a  sort  of  finished  paradise.  There  had  been  speculation  before 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  there  had  been  panics  which  carried  ruin 
far  and  wide.  But  this  time  prosperity  was  commonly  viewed  as 
a  permanent  affair  and  the  idea  prevailed  that  all  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness  would  “get  bigger  and  better.”  When  the  Board  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  early  in  1929,  warned  banks  against 
lending  more  money  for  marginal  speculation,  the  president  of  a 
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prominent  New  York  bank  replied  that  his  establishment  had 
millions  of  dollars  on  hand  to  lend  for  just  that  purpose.  Some¬ 
what  later  a  distinguished  professor  of  economics  said  that  stock 
prices  had  reached  “what  looks  like  a  permanently  high  plateau.” 

Impressed  by  such  events,  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  in  his  speech 
accepting  the  Republican  nomination  for  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1928,  declared  that  “one  of  the  oldest  and  perhaps 
noblest  of  human  aspirations  has  been  the  abolition  of  poverty,” 
and  added  that  the  people  of  his  country  were  nearer  that  goal 
than  ever  before.  “The  poorhouse  is  vanishing  from  among  us,” 
he  went  on  to  say.  “We  have  not  yet  reached  the  goal,  but 
given  a  chance  to  go  forward  with  the  policies  of  the  last  eight 
years,  we  shall  soon,  with  the  help  of  God,  be  in  sight  of  the  day 
when  poverty  will  be  banished  from  this  nation.”  This  was  the 
great  American  belief  in  1928.  President  Hoover  cherished  the 
hope  and  the  belief,  as  did  perhaps  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  wisest  people  in  the  United  States. 

Dark  Clouds  Hover  on  the  Horizon  of  “Universal 
Prosperity” 

While  Some  Get  Rich,  Others  Do  Not.  Despite  the  general 
prosperity,  there  were  some  industries,  such  as  coal  mining  and 
textile  manufacturing,  that  did  not  flourish  like  the  others; 
there  were  many  workers  unemployed,  perhaps  as  many  as  two 
million;  and  there  were  millions  of  people  who  did  not  acquire 
riches.  According  to  the  figures  compiled  by  the  Brookings 
Institution  in  Washington  after  long  and  careful  study,  the 
wealth  created  by  American  enterprise  in  1929  was  distributed 
among  27,474,000  families  of  two  or  more  persons  in  the  United 
States  as  follows : 

Nearly  6  million  families,  or  more  than  21  per  cent  of  the  total,  had  in¬ 
comes  less  than  $1000. 

About  12  million  families,  or  more  than  42  per  cent,  had  incomes  less 
than  $1500. 

Nearly  20  million  families,  or  71  per  cent,  had  incomes  less  than  $2500. 

Only  a  little  more  than  2  million  families,  or  8  per  cent,  had  incomes  in 
excess  of  $5000. 

About  600,000  families,  or  2.5  per  cent,  had  incomes  in  excess  of  $10,000. 
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The  11,653,000  families  with  incomes  less  than  $1500  received  a  total 
of  about  10  billion  dollars.  At  the  other  extreme,  the  36,000  families  having 
incomes  in  excess  of  $75,000,  possessed  an  aggregate  income  of  9.8  billion 
dollars.  Thus  it  appears  that  0.1  per  cent  of  the  families  at  the  top  received 
practically  as  much  as  42  per  cent  of  the  families  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale. 

Agricultural  Prosperity  Declines.  On  the  whole,  agriculture 
was  declining  in  prosperity  even  during  the  time  of  the  great 
industrial  boom.  While  the  World  War  was  being  waged,  farm¬ 
ers  enjoyed  a  heavy  demand  for  their  produce  at  high  prices; 
they  brought  more  acres  under  cultivation  and  increased  their 
output;  they  purchased  machinery  and  the  task  of  tillage  was 
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lightened.  But  on  the  return  of  peace  the  demand  for  agricultural 
produce  dropped  rapidly,  for  the  European  governments  stopped 
their  purchases  and  the  impoverished  people  of  the  Old  World 
could  not  buy  as  lavishly  as  in  former  times.  In  the  two  years 
between  1920  and  1922  wheat  fell  from  $2.14  a  bushel  to  93  cents, 
while  other  commodities  also  sagged  in  price.  All  over  the  coun¬ 
try  farm  mortgages  were  foreclosed,  farmers  went  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  moved  to  town  in  search  of  work,  and  the  value  of 
land  sunk  lower  and  lower.  Immediately  this  state  of  affairs 
was  reported  in  Congress  by  the  election  of  Farmer-Labor  mem¬ 
bers  and  by  the  formation  of  a  “farm  bloc”  composed  mainly 
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of  Republicans  and  Democrats  pledged  to  vote  together  on  bills 
for  agricultural  relief.  By  a  number  of  acts  Congress  made  it 
easier  for  farmers  to  form  co-operative  marketing  societies,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  them  to  borrow  money  at  Farm  Loan  Banks  on  prod¬ 
uce  as  welL  as  on  land,  regulated  stockyards,  and  tried  to  pre¬ 
vent  certain  kinds  of  speculation  in  grain  and  cotton. 

Farmers  Make  Demands  on  Congress.  But  such  legislation 
did  not  meet  the  real  crisis  in  agriculture.  So  a  new  measure  was 
drafted,  known  as  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  which  was  intended 
to  help  farmers  by  raising  the  prices  of  their  produce.  The 
sponsors  of  the  bill  declared  that  great  industrial  corporations 
determined  the  prices  of  the  staple  manufactures,  that  trade 
unionists  fixed  their  wages  by  collective  bargaining,  and  that 
farmers  must  have  government  aid  in  upholding  their  own 
standard  of  living.  According  to  the  proposed  bill,  a  federal 
commission  was  to  be  created,  given  half  a  billion  from  the 
federal  treasury,  and  authorized  to  regulate  prices  by  buying 
surplus  produce  and  selling  it  in  foreign  countries.  To  prevent 
farmers  from  overproducing,  they  were  to  be  subjected  to  a  kind 
of  tax  on  their  crops,  called  an  equalization  fee.  When  this  bill 
was  passed  by  Congress  in  1927,  President  Coolidge  vetoed  it 
and  severely  criticized  it  in  a  message. 

Efforts  to  Halt  the  Agricultural  Decline  Fail.  Faced  with 
falling  prices  for  their  produce,  with  pressing  debts  in  part  caused 
by  the  increased  acreage  brought  under  cultivation,  and  with 
foreclosures,  farmers  continued  to  urge  Congress  to  help  save 
them  from  disaster.  They  made  agricultural  distress  a  strong 
issue  in  the  campaign  of  1928.  Both  the  presidential  candidates, 
Alfred  E.  Smith  for  the  Democrats  and  Herbert  C.  Hoover  for 
the  Republicans,  promised  to  do  something  about  it  if  elected. 
In  accordance  with  his  pledge,  President  Hoover  called  a  spe¬ 
cial  session  of  Congress,  gave  it  his  views  in  general  terms,  and 
left  it  to  work  out  a  relief  plan. 

The  result  was  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1929,  con¬ 
taining  a  number  of  special  features.  It  created  the  Farm  Board, 
appointed  by  the  President  and  the  Senate,  and  placed 
$500,000,000  in  the  hands  of  the  Board.  On  its  part,  the  Board 
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was  to  encourage  the  formation  of  marketing  associations  among 
farmers,  lend  money  to  them,  buy  farm  produce  through  special 
corporations,  and  generally  seek  to  stabilize  prices  on  a  fair  level. 
The  Board,  however,  had  no  power  to  curtail  production  or  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  farmers  to  keep  them  from  growing 
too  much.  In  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  Farm  Board,  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  sank  to  an  even  lower  level  and, 
after  using  the  money  allotted  to  it,  the  Board  found  itself  with 
a  huge  quantity  of  grain  and  other  produce  in  its  possession. 
This  plan  for  bringing  prosperity  to  agriculture  by  government 
aid  failed  to  accomplish  its  design. 

Scandals  in  Politics  Come  to  Light.  Some  check  was  also  given 
to  the  rejoicing  over  prosperity  by  the  discovery  of  frauds.  A 
short  time  before  the  death  of  President  Harding  in  1923  rumors 
flew  about  to  the  effect  that  some  of  his  officials  had  been  making 
money  “on  the  side”  by  bestowing  favors  here  and  there.  For 
example,  the  head  of  the  Veterans’  Bureau  was  accused  of  wast¬ 
ing  money  intended  for  injured  soldiers  and,  what  is  more,  with 
filling  his  own  pockets  in  the  process;  he  was  tried  and  sent  to 
the  penitentiary.  Another  case  of  corrupt  practice  in  politics 
was  brought  to  light  by  a  Senate  investigating  committee  which 
charged  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Albert  B.  Fall, 
with  accepting  a  bribe  from  certain  oil  companies  in  return  for 
leasing  to  them  some  federal  oil  lands  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  navy.  Later  the  Supreme  Court  confirmed  the  charges  by 
ordering  a  return  of  the  lands  to  the  Government.  Since  he  had 
approved  this  transaction,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Edwin 
Denby,  though  not  accused  of  personal  wrongdoing,  felt  moved 
to  resign,  and  the  President  allowed  him  to  go.  As  the  plot 
thickened,  charges  of  corruption  were  brought  against  the 
Attorney-General,  Harry  M.  Daugherty;  and  President  Coolidge, 
in  the  face  of  popular  outcries,  politely  asked  him  to  resign. 
Albert  Fall  was  found  guilty  by  the  jury  trying  his  case  and  sent 
to  prison,  but  the  two  men  accused  of  bribing  him  were  cleared 
of  crime.  Other  scandals  followed.  In  New  York  City,  the  mayor, 
James  J.  Walker,  suddenly  resigned  in  the  face  of  attacks  and 
left  for  Europe  in  1932;  some  of  his  associates  were  proved  guilty 
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of  bribery  and  corruption  while  in  office.  If  Democrats  pointed 
the  finger  of  scorn  at  Republican  politicians  in  Washington,  the 
Republicans  retaliated  by  calling  attention  to  politicians  in 
New  York  City. 

Racketeering  and  Crime  Disturb  the  Country.  Besides  “  bad 
spots”  in  certain  industries  and  the  serious  decline  in  agriculture 
another  development  marred  American  civilization  both  in  the 
time  of  the  great  boom  and  on  into  the  present  era.  That  was 
the  rise  and  spread  of  a  practice  known  as  “racketeering,”  often 
accompanied  by  violence.  It  took  many  forms.  Members  of 
rich  families  were  kidnaped  and  held  for  ransom  in  huge  amounts. 
Racketeering  cropped  up  in  various  business  enterprises,  such 
as  laundries,  tailor  shops,  poultry,  and  window  cleaning.  Crimi¬ 
nals  organized  “associations”  and  forced  businessmen  to  pay 
heavy  dues  to  them.  Those  who  did  not  pay  were  likely  to 
find  their  places  of  business  wrecked  or  the  windows  smashed. 
Racketeering  also  rose  in  the  labor  world.  Heads  of  certain 
trade  unions  charged  members  high  fees  for  discovering  chances 
of  employment  and  compelled  employers  to  take  on  men  under 
threats  of  violence.  Racketeering  was  especially  marked  in  the 
making  and  selling  of  liquor  while  national  prohibition  was 
supposedly  in  force  between  1920  and  1933.  In  nearly  every 
large  city  there  were  “beer  barons”  and  “whisky  barons” 
who  made,  shipped,  and  sold  beer  and  whisky  in  spite  of  the  laws 
against  it.  “Speakeasies,”  or  places  for  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor, 
flourished.  If  the  proprietor  of  a  speakeasy  refused  to  buy  his 
liquor  from  the  chief  “baron”  in  the  town,  he  was  likely  to  be 
punished  for  disobedience.  Almost  daily  the  newspapers  carried 
headlines  of  bank  robberies,  holdups,  kidnapings,  or  gangster 
wars. 

Evil  Practices  Occur  in  “  High  Finance.”  Practices  little 
short  of  racketeering  were  frequently  adopted  by  men  with 
respectable  names  who  would  not  think  of  committing  crimes 
of  violence.  New  companies  were  sometimes  formed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  buying  old  companies  and  selling  stocks,  not  with  a 
view  to  starting  new  industries.  Such  a  concern  would  pay  high 
prices  for  old  establishments,  charge  large  sums  for  its  “services”' 
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as  the  promoter,  and  sell  its  stock  to  the  public.  Thus  property- 
worth,  for  instance,  a  million  dollars  would  be  “capitalized” 
at  five  million  dollars — the  four  million  being  “pure  water,”  that 
is,  a  false  value.  A  certain  portion  of  the  stock  would  be  given 
to  “inside  promoters”  and  the  rest  sold  to  the  public.  Fre¬ 
quently  money  collected  from  the  sale  of  shares  was  used  to  pay 
dividends  and  interest  on  stocks  and  bonds  with  the  design  of 
leading  investors  to  believe  that  earnings  were  good,  when  in 
fact  there  were  little  or  no  earnings.  While  prosperity  lasted 
and  stocks  and  bonds  could  be  sold  in  endless  quantities,  all 
went  well  with  such  “high  financing.”  But  on  the  whole  honor¬ 
able  and  legitimate  business  concerns  suffered  from  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  such  promoters,  speculators,  and  stock  gamblers.  In 
the  end  investors  in  heavily  watered  stocks  lost  money,  and  their 
anger  was  turned  not  only  against  the  real  malefactors  but  also 
against  other  corporations  that  had  not  been  guilty  of  specula¬ 
tive  practices. 

A  National  Survey  Discloses  Violations  of  Law.  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  widespread  violation  of 
law,  especially  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor. 
So  in  1929  he  appointed  a  National  Commission  on  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  and  Observance,  headed  by  George  W.  Wickersham,  for¬ 
merly  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  After  many  months 
of  inquiring  and  searching,  the  Commission  made  a  report  to  the 
President.  Only  five  of  the  eleven  commissioners  agreed  on  a 
further  trial  of  prohibition  along  old  lines;  six  advocated  either 
a  repeal  or  modification  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment.  To  its 
general  report  the  Commission  added  many  documents  crowded 
with  facts  on  crime.  The  picture  which  it  gave  of  “bootlegging” 
and  other  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  land  was,  to  say  the 
least,  startling,  and  foreshadowed  an  effort  to  reduce  crime  in 
the  liquor  business  by  making  the  traffic  legal,  that  is,  by  a 
repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  Other  parts  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  report  suggested  improvements  in  police  systems  and 
in  methods  of  trying  offenders  against  the  law,  as  well  as  more 
vigilance  in  putting  down  crime.  A  realistic  picture  of  America, 
therefore,  presented  shadows  as  well  as  lights,  and  indicated 
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that  everything  was  not  so  perfect  as  described  by  superficial 
observers. 


Aids  To  Topical  Study 

1.  What  special  conditions  favored  an  upswing  in  business? 

2.  Describe  federal  aids  to  manufacturing  and  shipping. 

3.  Describe  the  steps  taken  to  promote  foreign  commerce. 

4.  In  what  ways  were  aviation  and  highway  construction  aided? 

5.  Sketch  the  rise  of  new  industries  and  mass  production. 

6.  Why  did  the  business  of  advertising  and  selling  increase? 

7.  Trace  the  expansion  of  business  corporations. 

8.  Why  are  investments  in  stocks  and  bonds  necessary  to  business 
development? 

9.  How  did  women  share  in  “the  new  prosperity”? 

10.  Account  for  the  spread  of  the  speculating  frenzy. 

11.  Explain  the  belief  in  “permanent  prosperity.” 

12.  Describe  the  state  of  agriculture  between  1920  and  1929. 

13.  What  demands  did  farmers  make  upon  Congress  for  aid? 

14.  Outline  the  principal  features  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act. 

15.  What  scandals  disturbed  public  confidence? 

16.  List  some  of  the  objectionable  practices  that  appeared  in 
“high  finance.” 

17.  Discuss  the  work  of  President  Hoover’s  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement. 

18.  Describe  some  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  prohibition. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  From  the  beginning  the  Federal  Government  has  promoted 
industry  and  agriculture.  (2)  The  economic  grounds  for  subsidies  to 
shipping.  (3)  Foreign  investments  as  a  means  of  promoting  foreign 
trade.  (4)  The  difference  between  investment  and  speculation. 
(5)  The  influence  of  foreign  markets  on  American  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture.  (6)  The  meaning  of  a  balance  between  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture.  (7)  Racketeering  as  a  form  of  getting  something  for  nothing. 
(8)  The  nature  and  outcome  of  national  prohibition. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 


AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  ENCOUNTERS  A  CRISIS 

A  Business  Depression  Grips  the  Nation 

The  Hoover  Administration  Opens  Optimistically.  In  his  first 
campaign  for  election  Herbert  Hoover  had  promised  to  retain 
the  policies  under  which  business  had  flourished  since  the  World 
War  and  voiced  the  belief  that  still  better  times  lay  ahead  in 
that  scheme  of  things.  His  sweeping  victory  over  his  Democratic 
opponent,  Alfred  E.  Smith,  seemed  to  show  that  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens,  men  and  women  alike,  ap¬ 
proved  in  1928  those  policies  associated  with  the  Republican 
party;  that,  with  Mr.  Hoover,  they  expected  still  greater  pros¬ 
perity  ahead.  In  fact  the  news  of  his  victory  at  the  polls  in  the 
election  of  1928  was  followed  by  a  “Hoover  boom”  in  Wall 
Street,  where  the  savings  of  the  people  had  been  pouring  for 
investment.  By  September,  1929,  the  prices  of  stocks  on  the 
New  York  Exchange  reached  the  highest  figures  in  American 
history.  Thus  a  share  of  the  General  Electric  Company’s  stock, 
worth  $128  on  March  3,  1928,  sold  for  $396  on  September  3,  1929, 
allowing  for  changes  in  the  Company’s  stock  issues.  In  the  same 
months,  United  States  Steel  stock  jumped  from  $128  to  $279 
per  share.  On  such  items  and  incidents  prosperity  was  supposed 
by  the  investors  of  savings  to  rest.  And  as  someone  now  exulted: 
“Stocks  hit  the  sky!” 

The  Stock  Market  Breaks.  In  a  flash  this  rocket  broke.  Then 
for  the  new  rich  were  substituted  the  new  poor  by  millions. 
For  many  a  small  investor  was  substituted  a  penniless  holder 
of  worthless  paper.  On  October  24,  1929,  buyers  of  stocks 
commenced  to  sell — in  20-share  lots,  in  20,000-share  lots.  Orders 
to  sell,  sell,  sell  flooded  the  Stock  Exchange.  Investors  were 
trying  to  get  something  back — anything — as  a  return  from  their 
savings.  For  days  the  storm  of  selling  raged  and,  as  it  raged, 
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the  prices  of  property  in  the  form  of  stocks  and  bonds  fell  lower 
and  ever  lower.  The  stock  of  one  company  worth  $396  a  share 
in  September,  sold  for  $168  in  November  and  continued  to  slide 
downward  month  by  month.  Thousands  of  investors  who  had 
bought  paper  property  on  margin  were  “sold  out”  by  their 
brokers  and  lost  what  they  had  put  into  their  ventures,  just  as 
one  loses  furniture,  or  a  car,  or  a  radio  bought  on  the  installment 
plan  if  one  cannot  meet  the  payments  when  they  fall  due. 

Savings  Are  Lost.  The  story  of  the  panic  can  be  told  in  part 
by  the  facts  and  figures  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  Americans  had  been  looking  for  riches.  Merely  by  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  paper  they  counted  on  making  great  profits. 
But  in  the  crash  the  thousands  of  investors  lost  billions,  including 
“paper  profits”  and  often  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  made  by 
tedious  hours  spent  in  hard  toil,  with  self-denial  of  comforts, 
not  to  mention  restraint  in  luxuries.  How  much  was  actually 
lost  by  investors  no  one  knows.  But  the  nature  of  the  losses 
may  be  gleaned  from  countless  incidents.  The  stocks  of  some 
companies  became  so  worthless  that  the  members  of  a  club  who 
held  them  papered  a  room  with  their  certificates  as  a  display  of 
their  folly  in  buying  them.  According  to  one  expert’s  figures 
the  national  wealth,  conceived  in  terms  of  paper,  declined 
eighty-four  billion  dollars  in  value  between  1929  and  1932.  This 
sum  was  about  twice  the  immediate  cost  of  the  World  War  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Where  had  all  this  money 
gone?  That  question  flew  round  the  continent. 

Industries  Cut  Down  Production.  As  the  crisis  deepened,  the 
purchasing  of  goods  slumped.  Mills,  mines,  and  offices  either 
reduced  their  activities  or  closed  their  doors  entirely.  Naturally 
some  industries  suffered  more  than  others,  for  there  are  com¬ 
modities  which  people  must  have  to  go  on  living  and  others 
which  they  want  if  they  can  buy  them.  However,  taking  pro¬ 
duction  as  a  whole,  the  output  of  goods  in  1932  was  well  below 
half  that  of  1929.  The  construction  industries  were  especially 
hard  hit;  the  building  of  houses,  hotels,  offices,  and  factories 
almost  stopped;  building  operations  sank  to  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  figure  for  the  peak  of  the  boom  years.  This  was  a  severe 
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blow  to  industries  allied  with  building,  such  as  steel,  lumber, 
cement,  brick,  and  stone.  The  panic  was  also  a  severe  blow  to 
advertising  agents  and  sales  forces;  offices  designed  for  their 
operations  were  shut  or  curtailed.  Shopkeepers  were  likewise 
affected  and  failed  by  the  thousands;  if  they  continued  to  keep 
their  stores  open,  they  employed  fewer  clerks  and  counted  on 
fewer  customers.  Grocers,  like  dry-goods  merchants,  felt  the 
impact  of  the  panic,  for  even  food  was  purchased  more  cau¬ 
tiously.  In  thousands  of  cases  it  became  impossible  to  pay  the 
high  rents  formerly  charged  for  living  quarters;  “doubling  up” 
with  another  family  became  a  feature  of  economy.  Skyscrapers 
rushed  up  in  the  boom  time  now  stood  like  giant  sentinels  of 
disaster  in  their  vast  emptiness. 

Unemployment  Reaches  Appalling  Figures.  How  many  men 
and  women  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  business  collapse, 
with  the  stock-market  crash,  cannot  be  stated  precisely.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  at  once  a  census  of  unemployment,  and  indeed 
no  such  census  has  yet  been  taken.  Estimates  of  the  idle  were 
derived  from  various  sources,  including  relief  agencies;  but  all 
estimates  left  out  of  the  reckoning  the  unemployed  who  were 
either  too  proud  to  accept  charity  or  who  could  manage  to  exist 
in  some  other  way.  In  April,  1930,  newspapers  reported  that 
nearly  3,000,000  men  and  women  were  out  of  work.  By  October, 
1932,  the  official  estimates  placed  the  number  of  unemployed  at 
12,000,000.  As  the  months  passed  and  incomes  vanished,  vast 
sums  had  to  be  raised  by  more  fortunate  citizens,  if  the  penniless 
were  to  have  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Private  funds  were  in 
fact  raised,  but  these  were  far  below  necessities;  charity  could 
not  carry  the  whole  burden  of  relief.  State  and  local  governments 
took  up  the  task,  and  then  the  Federal  Government  stepped  in 
with  loans  because  they,  too,  were  soon  crippled  for  lack  of 
funds.  From  month  to  month  the  bill  for  relief  increased,  as 
more  persons  fell  from  security  to  destitution.  In  New  York 
City  alone  the  bill  jumped  from  $1,000,000  in  October,  1929, 
to  more  than  $9,000,000  in  February,  1933. 

Agriculture  Sinks  Deeper  into  the  Shadows.  As  industry 
slumped,  the  plight  of  agriculture  grew  worse.  In  the  post-war 
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years  from  1920  to  1928  agriculture  had  already  begun  to  slide 
downhill  as  a  profitable  occupation.  Farm  property  dropped 
twenty  billion  dollars  in  value;  nearly  half  a  million  farmers  lost 
their  land  through  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages;  the  number  of 
farm  tenants  increased  by  more  than  200,000.  Farm  prices,  low 
in  1929,  went  lower.  In  1932  they  were,  on  the  average,  one  third 
below  the  figures  for  1929.  In  this  period  the  total  income  which 
farmers  received  for  their  produce  was  reduced  by  57  per  cent. 
Instead  of  eleven  billions,  in  round  numbers,  they  now  received 
about  five  billions  a  year  for  the  things  they  had  to  sell.  And 
this  drop  in  the  prices  of  farm  produce  was  heavier  than  the 
drop  in  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods,  adding  to  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  farming  population  as  it  faced  the  problem  of  buying. 
That  is,  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  1933  was  now  worth  less  than  half 
the  amount  of  “store  goods”  which  might  have  been  purchased 
if  farming  and  manufacturing  prices  had  gone  down  at  the  same 
rate.  Exchange  ran  against  the  farmer. 

Debts  and  Taxes  Weigh  Heavily  on  the  People.  Hardships 
were  increased  by  the  huge  debts  incurred  in  days  of  prosperity. 
While  people  were  employed  at  higher  wages  than  usual,  they 
bought  all  kinds  of  things  on  the  installment  plan.  WThen  the 
crash  came,  they  could  not  meet  the  monthly  payments  on  the 
bills  they  had  incurred.  For  improvements  and  the  enlargements 
of  plants,  railway  companies  and  industrial  concerns  had  gone 
into  debt.  State  and  local  governments  had  borrowed  money 
on  a  big  scale  too  for  the  building  of  roads,  schoolhouses,  town 
halls,  and  other  structures.  Farmers  had  piled  up  obligations 
by  buying  land,  machines,  and  stock  on  credit.  Nobody  knows 
how  large  the  total  debt  was  in  1929,  but  one  cautious  estimate 
placed  it  at  $154,000,000,000.  If  this  was  correct,  then  the 
Americans  owed  an  amount  equal  to  about  one  half  the  value 
of  all  the  property  in  the  country.  This  was  the  fixed  debt — 
that  is,  the  debt  on  which  interest  had  to  be  paid  no  matter  what 
happened.  Thus  while  the  income  of  the  people  dropped  about 
50  per  cent,  there  was  practically  no  drop  in  the  amount  of 
the  debts.  It  grew  harder  to  pay  the  mere  interest  on  bonds  and 
mortgages;  thousands  of  Americans  could  no  longer  pay  interest 
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at  all.  They  defaulted  and  went  into  bankruptcy.  In  countless 
cases  they  lost  their  property.  State  and  local  governments 
themselves  found  it  difficult  to  raise  the  funds  with  which  to 
meet  the  interest  on  their  debts,  for  many  people  had  no  money 
with  which  to  pay  taxes.  So  cities  and  smaller  communities 
likewise  defaulted  by  the  hundreds  and  became  bankrupt  in 
fact  if  not  in  theory.  Others  managed  to  stagger  along  by  bor¬ 
rowing  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Efforts  Are  Made  by  President  Hoover  to  Stem 
the  Tide 

Dangers  Are  at  First  Underestimated.  When  the  crisis  started 
in  the  autumn  of  1929,  no  one  could  foresee  with  any  accuracy 
the  amount  of  peril  ahead.  President  Hoover  and  his  advisers 
could  forecast  no  better  than  bankers  and  other  businessmen. 
The  panic  might  be  just  a  flurry  that  would  soon  pass  by.  They 
thought  it  unwise  to  alarm  the  public  by  pessimism.  Indeed 
they  apparently  hoped  to  be  able  to  steady  things.  They  declared 
that  “American  business  is  sound  at  bottom”  and  that  the  panic 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  was  not  necessarily  a  panic  in  industry 
and  trade.  From  time  to  time  they  gave  out  statements  intended 
to  reassure  the  country.  They  maintained  that  business  would 
soon  be  back  on  a  footing  of  prosperity.  To  repeat  a  popular 
remark:  “Prosperity  is  just  around  the  corner.”  And  in  fact 
neither  these  high  leaders  of  the  nation  nor  other  leaders  of 
any  prominence  gave  any  evidence  of  believing  that  a  season  of 
such  booming  industry,  such  “sweepstakes”  in  Wall  Street, 
such  wide  employment  could  be  shattered  so  swiftly  and  so 
devastatingly. 

President  Hoover  Urges  Business  Leaders  to  Stand  Firm. 

Although  the  President  could  not  read  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall,  he  earnestly  sought  to  prevent  the  panic  from  becoming  a 
general  disaster.  After  the  break  in  stocks  and  bonds  he  sum¬ 
moned  business  and  labor  leaders  to  the  White  House  and  urged 
them,  when  they  had  assembled,  to  remain  calm  until  the  storm 
blew  over.  He  asked  employers  to  uphold  the  regular  wage  rates 
with  a  view  to  upholding  the  people’s  power  to  buy  goods  as  a 
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way  to  keep  industry  alive.  He  even  called  upon  them  to  make 
improvements  at  their  plants  or  to  start  new  enterprises  in  order 
to  get  the  idle  back  to  work.  And  for  the  moment  his  position 
was  deemed  wise  by  the  business  and  labor  leaders  who  went  to 
consult  with  him. 

Public  Works  Are  Planned  to  Provide  Employment.  At  the 

same  time  President  Hoover  promised  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  would  do  its  part  to  increase  employment  by  building  more 
post  offices,  roads,  and  other  public  works  and  by  improving 
harbors  and  rivers  for  shipping  purposes.  In  addition  he  wrote 
an  open  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  forty-eight  states  in  which 
he  asked  them  to  join  city  and  county  officials  in  speeding  the 
construction  of  public  buildings,  streets,  and  other  improve¬ 
ments.  He  told  them  that  “the  Federal  Government  will  exert 
itself  to  the  utmost  within  its  own  province”  and  invited  them 
to  do  their  part  in  their  spheres.  Favorable  replies  to  this  letter 
came  from  all  directions.  In  the  spring  of  1930  encouragement 
was  found  in  such  efforts. 

Federal  Loans  Are  Made  to  Banks  and  Industries.  But  hopes 
were  swiftly  dashed  by  realities.  The  situation  failed  to  improve. 
Indeed  it  grew  worse.  Something  more  seemed  necessary  in  the 
line  of  action.  Then  President  Hoover  decided  that  the  Federal 
Government  could  help  by  extending  its  credit  to  business 
concerns  in  difficulties  and  to  states  and  cities  for  specific  uses. 
On  his  suggestion  Congress  created  in  1932  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  This  was  a  federal  board  composed  of 
members  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  It  was  given  the  power  to  borrow  and  lend  money.  It 
was  authorized  to  make  loans  to  banks,  railways,  insurance 
companies,  state  governments,  and  local  governments  in  dire 
need  of  aid.  For  example,  if  a  bank  requiring  cash  could  not 
collect  funds  from  individuals  and  business  concerns  that  owed 
it  money,  it  could  borrow  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  and  pledge,  as  security  for  the  loan,  stocks  and  bonds 
which  it  owned.  So,  it  was  thought,  many  institutions  could  be 
spared  bankruptcy  with  all  that  bankruptcy  meant  in  com¬ 
munity  distress.  And  many  institutions  were  in  fact  saved  from 
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collapse  in  this  way.  Yet  some  of  the  companies  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  lent  money  failed  nonetheless. 

President  Hoover  Opposes  Direct  Grants  of  Money  to  the 
Unemployed.  While  aiding  business  concerns  in  trouble,  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  was  unwilling  to  extend  federal  gifts  of  money 
to  relieve  the  unemployed.  He  claimed  that  the  responsibility 
of  caring  for  the  poor  belonged  first  of  all  to  charities  of  a  private 
nature  and  after  that  to  local  and  state  governments,  not  to  the 


By  Ewing  Galloway 

Unemployed  in  Makeshift  Homes 


Federal  Government.  .  He  believed  that  neighbors  were  better 
fitted  to  help  neighbors  than  were  agents  sent  from  Washington. 
He  believed  also  that,  if  this  charitable  obligation  and  spirit 
were  interfered  with  by  the  central  Government,  the  churches 
and  local  relief  officials  might  neglect  their  duties.  He  feared 
that  the  unemployed  would  become  loafers  if  they  found  that 
they  could  live  on  government  “ doles.”  This  policy  of  noninter¬ 
vention  with  private  and  local  relief  work  President  Hoover 
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adhered  to  notwithstanding  the  criticism  brought  against  him 
in  Congress  and  outside. 

The  Sense  of  Responsibility  Widens.  Unquestionably  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  thought  that  the  National  Government  should 
take  important  steps  to  overcome  the  evil  effects  of  the  business 
panic  instead  of  letting  its  havoc  extend  far  and  wide.  While 
Mr.  Hoover  was  head  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  under 
President  Harding,  he  had  led  in  a  national  conference  on  unem¬ 
ployment  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  unemployed  was  rela¬ 
tively  small.  Even  then  he  had  recognized  the  suffering  common 
to  persons  who  had  no  work  and  wages,  and  had  urged  state  and 
federal  governments  to  provide  public  work  when  private  in¬ 
dustries  were  crippled.  And  this  was  new  social  doctrine  in 
America.  Hitherto  panics  had  been  looked  upon  by  public  men 
as  natural  calamities  like  earthquakes  and  death.  They  were 
tragic  occurrences,  it  was  admitted;  but  the  only  thing  proposed 
was  “to  grin  and  bear  it.”  When,  for  instance,  the  disastrous 
panic  of  1837  arrived,  President  Van  Buren  refused  to  admit 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  obligations  of  any  kind  with 
respect  to  public  suffering.  He  laid  the  blame  for  the  trouble 
solely  upon  private  individuals  who  had  gone  foolishly  into  debt. 
He  considered  it  a  positive  mistake  for  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  the  panic  for  which,  he  said, 
the  Government  was  in  no  way  responsible.  He  went  further 
and  declared  that  the  Constitution  forbade  the  Government  to 
aid  private  interests  in  working  their  way  out  of  the  disaster. 
But  ideas  about  panics,  business  operations,  individual  rights, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  for  economic  events 
had  altered  between  1837  and  1932.  Now  the  President  of  the 
United  States  declared  that  the  peopled  Government  had  a 
direct  obligation  to  aid  people  in  distress. 

Economic  Doctors  Hunt  for  the  Causes  of  Panics.  Humanity 
had  once  been  scourged  by  epidemics,  such  as  yellow  fever  and 
smallpox,  because  it  did  not  know  the  sources  of  those  terrible 
diseases;  but  by  the  research  and  application  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  it  had  been  able  to  overcome  them.  Now  humanity  was 
scourged  by  a  depression,  and  the  search  for  causes  was  re- 
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doubled.  Just  as  it  took  a  long  time,  infinite  patience,  courage, 
and  endless  devotion  to  lay  bare  the  roots  of  epidemics,  so  it 
was  to  take  time,  patience,  courage,  and  devotion  to  lay  bare 
the  roots  of  business  depressions.  Naturally  doctors  concerned 
with  economics  at  first  differed  about  panics,  as  medical  doctors 
had  differed  over  the  sources  of  yellow  fever  and  smallpox.  But 
they  did  agree  in  propounding  the  basic  question :  Why  is  it  that 
the  United  States,  with  its  great  natural  resources  and  its  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  suffers  from  periodical  depressions,  scarcity,  and 
unemployment,  instead  of  maintaining  constant  abundance  and 
security?  A  supplementary  question  was:  What  must  be  done 
by  individuals,  corporations,  labor  organizations,  and  govern¬ 
ments  (local,  state,  and  federal)  to  attain  a  larger  degree  of 
abundance  and  security?  Although  agreements  were  by  no  means 
reached  on  answers  to  these  questions,  all  who  took  part  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  questions  agreed  that  the  search  must  go  on  and  that 
some  measures  must  be  taken  to  cope  with  the  problems  pre¬ 
sented.  All  over  the  country  conferences  were  held,  and  many 
kinds  of  plans  for  overcoming  business  depressions  were  earnestly 
and  intelligently  debated. 

The  Idea  of  “  Planning  ”  Comes  Up  for  Review.  In  fact 

between  1929  and  1932  many  schemes  for  preventing  panics  were 
framed  and  distributed  far  and  wide  by  business  leaders,  econ¬ 
omists,  agriculturists,  and  trade  unionists.  The  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  offered  a  series  of  “planning  proposals.” 
It  made  the  pronouncement  that  “we  have  left  the  period  of 
extreme  individualism  and  are  living  in  a  period  in  which  na¬ 
tional  economy  must  be  recognized  as  the  controlling  factor.” 
Put  into  simpler  language,  that  is  to  say:  “Each  of  us  can  no 
longer  do  exactly  as  he  pleases;  we  must  pull  together  as  a  people 
if  we  are  to  enjoy  together  security  and  well-being.”  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Civic  Federation,  voicing  capital  and  labor  united  in  its 
membership,  offered  its  plan  with  this  declaration:  “We  need 
to  meet  the  cold-blooded  communist  five-year  plan  [of  Russia] 
with  a  warm-blooded  ten-year  plan  of  democratic  idealism 
woven  into  the  very  pattern  of  our  national  fabric.  We  need 
to  move  with  giant  strides  to  put  six  million  Americans  to  work, 
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to  start  our  machinery,  to  take  out  of  our  national  economy  the 
awful  loss  and  pain  of  too  much  or  too  little.  We  need  to  take 
steps  that  will  take  the  same  account  of  the  shameful  fact  that 
our  average  industrial  wage  is  but  a  pittance  of  $1,308  a  year 
as  we  take  of  our  million-dollar  reserves  and  our  brilliantly 
executed  skyscrapers.”  And  the  various  plans  embodied  com¬ 
mon  principles:  (1)  action  must  be  taken  to  overcome  or  reduce 
the  evils  arising  from  panics;  (2)  such  action  means  action  on  a 
national  scale  with  the  Federal  Government  assuming  a  part; 
(3)  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  being  all  involved,  must 
co-operate  better;  (4)  a  balance  must  be  struck  between  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption,  between  the  making  and  the  selling  of 
goods. 

Planning  Meets  Objections.  Although  many  businessmen, 
represented  by  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  believed 
that  a  high  degree  of  planning  and  control  was  necessary  to 
prevent  the  extreme  evils  of  panics,  other  businessmen  expressed 
grave  doubts.  They  feared  the  intervention  of  the  Government 
in  industrial  affairs  and  held  that  business  leaders  were  better 
fitted  to  deal  with  the  depression  than  were  political  leaders. 
Those  who  took  this  view  rested  their  case  on  the  ground  that 
the  country  had  passed  through  many  panics  before  and  in  due 
time  would  come  back  to  prosperity.  In  previous  times  the 
Government  had  held  aloof  and  let  things  take  their  natural 
course.  Hence  if  it  would  now  stand  aside,  maintain  the  gold 
standard  for  the  currency,  keep  order,  and  avoid  interference 
with  industry  and  labor,  factories  would  start  to  run  again 
and  the  problem  of  unemployment  would  be  solved.  Yet  even 
these  critics  of  planning  generally  agreed  that  “  something  would 
have  to  be  done  for  the  unemployed  until  times  get  better”; 
and  that  state  and  federal  governments  would  have  to  help,  at 
least  temporarily. 

Religious  Leaders  Continue  Their  Role  as  Makers 
or  Opinion 

Protestant  Ministers  Decry  Distress  and  Poverty.  That  the 
difficulties  which  had  befallen  American  society  called  for  “dif- 
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ferent  virtues  from  those  extolled  by  preachers  and  teachers  in 
the  past  ”  was  emphasized  by  Canon  Iddings  Bell  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  Church.  Writing  for  “Scribner’s  Magazine”  on 
“Economic  Morality  for  the  New  Age,”  Canon  Bell  declared 
that  our  “social  order”  needs  more  than  improvements  in  de¬ 
tails;  that  it  ought  to  have  a  “fundamental  overhauling.”  Our 
“common  thinking  about  economic  right  and  wrong”  needs 
revision.  Liberty  must  be  preserved  and  yet  wealth  must  be 
more  justly  produced  and  distributed.  To  accomplish  these 
ends,  Canon  Bell  warned  his  readers,  our  citizens  must  become 
more  expert,  better  informed  on  the  social  and  economic  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  age. 

In  a  Pastoral  Letter,  directed  to  church  members  in  1931,  the 
Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  applied  their  re¬ 
ligious  ideals  to  problems  of  the  depression : 

We  are  grateful  for  an  increasing  sensitiveness  to  human  suffering,  for 
the  endeavor  to  understand  better  the  complexities  of  human  relationships 
and  for  the  growing  desire  for  such  world  adjustment  as  may  promote 
universal  good-will  and  well-being.  .  .  . 

We  are  living  in  a  time  of  extraordinary  strain.  The  one  word  which 
describes  best  the  present  condition  of  society  is  “confusion.”  Uncertainty 
pervades  every  field  of  human  interest,  economic,  political  and  religious. 
Poverty  and  wealth  are  relative  terms  and  inequality  of  possessions  is  to 
be  expected,  but  the  contrast  between  individual  want  and  collective 
plenty  cannot  be  accepted  as  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  the  earth  are  unimpaired  and  the  means  of  distribution  were 
never  so  abundant,  and  the  existence  of  world-wide  involuntary  unem¬ 
ployment  and  the  fact  that  in  every  land  multitudes  lack  not  merely  the 
comforts  but  the  necessities  of  life  and  must  depend  upon  doles  and  charities 
or  starve  is  an  arraignment  of  the  present  economic  system  under  which  the 
trade  of  the  world  is  carried  on. 

An  acquisitive  society,  as  the  modern  age  has  been  aptly  called,  stands 
bewildered  in  the  presence  of  a  crisis  precipitated,  not  by  earthquakes, 
droughts,  floods  or  any  physical  catastrophes,  but,  apparently,  by  the  com¬ 
petitive,  profit-seeking  principles  upon  which,  it  has  hitherto  been  assumed, 
general  prosperity  is  based.  .  .  . 

Unemployment  is  but  a  symptom  of  underlying  selfishness.  The  Church 
must  insist  that  every  financial  question  is  essentially  one  of  human  rela¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  The  profit-seeking  motive  must  give  way  to  that  of  service.  .  .  . 

Protestant  Churches  Frame  Social  Programs.  In  1931  the 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service  of  the  Federal 
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Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  prepared  a  special  message 
to  be  read  in  the  churches  on  Labor  Sunday.  After  dwelling 
upon  the  tragedy  of  millions  of  people  out  of  work,  this  docu¬ 
ment  defines  the  issue : 

The  first  need  in  the  presence  of  such  an  emergency  is  of  course  relief. 
However  an  intelligent,  self-reliant  society  will  exercise  forethought  and 
take  action  to  the  end  that  the  necessity  for  such  relief  may  be  abolished. 
It  will  frankly  face  the  fact  that  twenty  times  since  1855  our  country  has 
passed  through  business  depressions.  Eight  of  these  may  be  classed  as 
major  economic  disturbances.  Are  we  to  continue  indefinitely  to  drift  into 
such  situations  through  lack  of  any  adequate  social  planning? 

And  the  Commission  answered  its  own  question  by  declaring 
that  industrial  workers  must  be  placed  on  a  new  footing : 

Society  must  turn  its  attention  increasingly  to  the  unsoundness  of  the 
present  distribution  of  the  national  income  and  to  the  control  of  the  money¬ 
making  spirit  which  lies  behind  it.  Public  sentiment  must  also  turn  against 
the  amassing  of  property,  especially  through  stock  speculation,  without 
regard  for  social  consequences.  ...  It  is  essential  that  we  should  have  a 
new  concept  of  the  position  and  needs  of  all  the  workers  and  producers  in 
the  modern  world.  Society  now  treats  millions  of  them,  in  times  of  depres¬ 
sion,  as  if  they  were  dependents,  hangers-on,  social  liabilities.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  the  very  foundation  of  our  economic  structure.  Justice, 
not  charity,  is  the  basic  demand  of  the  situation. 

Hence  the  need  of  the  time,  the  document  went  on  to  say,  is 
for  a  living  wage  and  safeguards  for  youth  and  old  age : 

This  suggests  an  ample  wage  during  employment,  stabilization  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  adequate  protection  against  interruptions  in  the  opportunity 
to  earn  by  methods  which  will  preserve  the  initiative  and  independence  of 
the  worker,  but  at  the  same  time  safeguard  the  family  income  by  such  provi¬ 
sions  as  workmen’s  compensation,  health  insurance,  unemployment  in¬ 
surance,  maternity  benefits,  and  old-age  pensions. 

Catholics  Call  for  Social  Action.  No  less  than  Protestants, 
certainly,  Catholic  leaders  were  stirred  by  the  stresses  of  the 
postwar  period  and  by  the  depression  in  business.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Catholic  economists  had  never  accepted  the  simple  prin¬ 
ciples  of  laissez  faire  (p.  369).  All  through  the  centuries  they  had 
adhered  to  doctrines  formulated  by  the  great  medieval  theologian 
Thomas  Aquinas.  The  learned  Thomas  had  taught  that  all  par¬ 
ticipants  in  industry  are  their  brothers’  keepers  and  that  prices 
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and  wages  should  not  be  determined  by  the  harsh  struggles  of 
the  market  place.  He  insisted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  quality 
of  all  goods  produced  must  be  high,  that  wages  must  be  just,  and 
that  prices  must  be  fair.  From  time  to  time  Popes  had  issued 
“ ‘Encyclicals,”  or  letters  to  members  of  the  Church,  instructing 
them  on  the  right  attitude  toward  economic,  social,  and  labor 
problems.  While  sternly  rejecting  communism  and  socialism 
as  “materialistic,”  these  Encyclicals  had  called  upon  employers 
to  pay  living  wages  and  on  workers  to  observe  justice  in  their 
own  conduct.  These  earlier  letters  Pope  Pius  XI  re-enforced 
during  the  depression  by  other  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  suffering 
and  unemployed  throughout  the  world.  In  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  such  historical  instructions,  Catholic  leaders  in  America 
formed  a  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  in  1919;  in  later 
years  they  held  conferences  and  put  forth  programs  dealing  with 
the  social  questions  of  the  present  age.  In  a  volume  entitled 
“Distributive  Justice,”  revised  in  1927,  Dr.  John  A.  Ryan,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  Catholic  leaders,  had  summarized  Catholic 
teachings  with  respect  to  land  ownership,  rent,  capital,  interest, 
profits,  monopolies,  and  wages.  Hence  Catholics  who  took  an 
interest  in  public  affairs  had  guidance  in  the  ancient  writings  of 
Catholic  theologians,  in  Papal  letters,  and  in  the  newer  writings 
of  their  contemporary  economists  and  sociologists.  In  this 
guidance  they  were  instructed  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  moral 
aspects  of  economic  and  social  events. 

Jewish  Rabbis  Join  Christians  in  Discussing  the  Ethics  of 
Economics.  Like  Protestants  and  Catholics,  Jewish  religious 
leaders  had  a  body  of  moral  doctrines  to  be  applied  to  economic 
affairs,  handed  down  to  them  in  the  Old  Testament.  And  as  the 
depression  deepened  they  too  held  conferences  and  discussed 
their  duties  in  the  American  social  order.  In  fact  they  found 
themselves  in  such  accord  with  Protestants  and  Catholics  that 
the  three  great  branches  of  religious  faith  were  able  to  unite  on 
many  first  principles.  In  1933  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  a  Jewish 
rabbi,  and  a  Protestant  minister,  for  the  first  time  on  record, 
toured  the  country  together,  spoke  from  the  same  platforms,  and 
helped  to  perfect  a  national  organization  of  Christians  and  Jews 
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for  the  purpose  of  promoting  tolerance  and  common  counsel  on 
great  questions  of  the  hour.  During  the  same  year  160  leading 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  clergymen  joined  in  issuing  a 
labor  manifesto,  based  on  the  declarations  previously  made  by 
Pope  Pius  XI,  the  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  and  Jewish 
national  societies.  In  this  manifesto  they  called  for  a  check  on 
the  lowering  of  labor  standards  in  America  and  for  public  action 
in  upholding  them. 

Educators  Press  for  the  Protection  of  Youth 

School  Funds  Fail  in  Many  Places.  While  leaders  in  religious 
activities  turned  their  minds  to  the  urgent  problems  thrown  up 
by  the  depression,  thought  about  education  was  stirred  by  the 
same  troubles.  The  swift  expansion  of  school  facilities  for  the 
youth  of  the  land  came  to  a  sudden  stop  and  retreat  set  in. 
Educators  saw  school  funds  drop  from  month  to  month  after 
1929  and  disappear  in  many  places.  Meanwhile,  with  the  rise 
in  unemployment,  more  boys  and  girls  were  seeking  admission 
to  the  schools,  in  part  as  a  way  to  discover  how  to  live  by  learn¬ 
ing.  In  the  autumn  of  1933  the  Office  of  Education  in  Washington 
gave  out  a  startling  report  on  the  state  of  education  in  America. 
It  found  that  770  schools  were  closed  with  no  provision  for  1 75,000 
children;  that  1,540  schools  would  have  terms  of  three  months 
or  less;  that  10,982  schools  would  have  terms  from  three  to  six 
months;  and  that  200,000  certificated  teachers  were  unemployed. 
In  addition,  courses  of  instruction  were  being  curtailed;  210,120 
teachers  would  receive  salaries  ranging  from  $300  a  year  to  $750; 
and  45,228  teachers  would  be  paid  less  than  $300  a  year.  Al¬ 
though  the  school  population  was  rapidly  increasing,  expend¬ 
itures  for  buildings  had  dropped  nearly  80  per  cent  since 
1930- 

Educators  Ask  for  Federal  Aid.  Naturally  educators  were 
alarmed.  To  face  “youth  stagnating” — 5,000,000  young  people 
with  no  schooling  and  no  work — was  indeed  a  shock  after  the 
long  period  of  great  opportunity.  Dean  William  E.  Russell  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  speaking  on  the  “ter¬ 
rific  distress  in  the  school  system  of  the  country”  before  a  con- 
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ference  of  school  officials,  declared  that  the  welfare  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  youth  was  at  stake.  Calling  it  a  “fight  for  the  nation’s 
children,”  he  argued  for  a  “comprehensive,  sound  program” 
on  these  lines:  “Fundamentally,  we’ve  got  to  come  to  national 
financing  of  education.  It  seems  obvious.  Just  as  Montclair 
has  to  support  schools  in  South  Jersey,  New  York  will  have  to 
support  schools  in  Arkansas  and  Alabama.  We  are  not  worried 
about  salaries  now.  One  of  the  best  things  that  will  come  out 
of  this  depression  will  be  a  soft  pedal  on  the  materialistic  trend 
in  the  teaching  profession.”  But  Frank  G.  Pickell,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools  in  Montclair,  pointed  out  that  salaries  were  also 
involved  in  a  vital  way,  for  “hundreds  of  New  Jersey  teachers 
were  receiving  no  pay  and  many  others  were  being  paid  in  scrip, 
while  some  had  fainted  in  their  classrooms,  going  to  teach  when 
they  were  not  physically  fit,  for  fear  they  might  lose  their  jobs.” 
Mrs.  Seymour  Cromwell,  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Education,  called  attention  to  the  hundreds  of  graduates 
qualified  for  teaching  but  with  no  prospect  of  appointment. 
W.  H.  Pillsbury,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Schenectady, 
New  York,  told  of  the  half-time  teaching  in  his  city  to  spread 
the  work.  Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  described  the  plight  of  children  who  left  school  to 
search  for  work  and  asked  consideration  of  education  from  the 
angle  of  industry.  At  this  conference  a  committee  was  formed 
to  draw  up  a  program  to  serve  changed  times.  It  was  charged 
with  remembering  these  suggestions :  omission  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  economy;  elimination  of  kindergartens  and  night 
schools  also  is  not  economy;  salary  cuts  may  be  necessary;  econ¬ 
omies  can  be  made  by  better  administration  of  education  and 
cuts  in  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  school  plants. 

Progressive  educators  likewise  assembled  in  conference  on  the 
subject  of  education.  To  them  Mark  A.  May  of  Yale  University 
declared  that  the  emergency  demanded  governmental  responsi¬ 
bility  to  “provide  at  least  a  temporary  stop-gap.”  He  proposed 
that  co-operative  enterprises  be  set  up  by  governments  and 
communities,  in  joint  arrangement,  for  the  safeguarding  of  young 
people  and  giving  them  better  opportunities  for  education  and 
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useful  employment.  But  he  insisted  that  this  program  for  youth 
must  not  lead  to  political  “regimentation”  or  serve  such  ends 
as  the  organization  of  the  young  was  made  to  serve  in  Europe 
under  dictators. 

The  Objectives  of  Education  Are  Considered  Anew.  At  each 
great  epoch  in  American  history  the  purpose  of  education  in 
schools  and  colleges  had  been  redefined  by  pioneer  thinkers. 
This  was  done  after  the  Revolution  had  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  republic.  With  the  upswing  of  Jacksonian  Democracy  a 
still  broader  definition  had  been  made.  The  purpose  of  the 
schools,  it  was  then  said,  was  to  Americanize  immigrants  coming 
from  monarchies,  to  create  intelligent  citizens  for  the  protection 
of  democracy,  and  to  give  all  the  children  a  chance  to  rise  in  the 
world.  Although  civic  duties  were  emphasized,  special  stress 
was  laid  on  the  training  of  individuals  to  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunities  in  industries,  occupations,  and  professions.  But 
after  a  hundred  years  of  practice  under  this  idea,  education  had 
encountered  the  distresses  of  a  depression.  Millions  of  individ¬ 
uals  well  trained  now  found  no  chance  to  apply  their  talents. 
Naturally  educators  began  to  ask  themselves  a  fundamental 
question:  “What  can  education  do  to  keep  the  economic  machine 
from  running  into  a  ditch  every  now  and  then,  bringing  injury 
to  the  young  and  to  the  republic?  ” 

Emphasis  Is  Laid  on  “  the  Social  Studies.”  In  their  search 
for  an  answer  to  this  question  educators  reached  the  conclusion 
that  training  for  individual  advancement  was  not  enough  and 
that  more  attention  must  be  given  in  the  schools  to  studies 
concerned  with  American  society  itself.  This  meant  paying  more 
attention  to  economics — the  ways  and  means  by  which  wealth 
is  produced  and  distributed.  It  also  meant  deeper  study  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  especially  its  relations  to  industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
and  general  welfare.  Likewise  involved  in  the  new  emphasis  was 
a  wider  concern  with  other  phases  of  American  civilization — 
such  as  the  family,  the  community,  the  church,  the  press,  the 
arts,  institutions  of  common  welfare,  and  agencies  of  mutual 
aid  and  co-operation.  This  did  not  imply  that  training  for  making 
a  living  was  less  important,  but  that  the  education  should  also 
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take  more  fully  into  account  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which 
a  living  could  be  actually  and  justly  secured. 

The  newer  aims  of  the  social  studies  were  briefly  summarized 
in  1936  by  a  Commission  on  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum, 
acting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  In  its  report  the  Com¬ 
mission  stated  the  main  purposes  of  the  social  studies: 

(1)  To  give  to  pupils  the  most  realistic  knowledge  that  is  possible  of  the 
community,  state,  nation,  and  the  world — the  social  and  physical  setting — 
in  which  they  live  and  are  to  live  and  make  their  way;  (2)  preparation  of 
pupils  for  promoting  wiser  and  more  effective  co-operation  among  regions, 
areas,  individuals,  groups,  communities,  states,  and  nations — a  co-operation 
interracial,  interreligious,  and  intereconomic;  (3)  to  develop  character;  to 
give  pupils  a  love  of  truth,  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  a  bent  toward 
good,  and  a  desire  and  will  to  use  knowledge  for  beneficent  social  ends;  and 
(4)  training  in  the  intellectual  processes  indispensable  to  the  functioning  of 
society. 

In  this  broad  and  general  language,  the  Commission  added  the 
golden  rule,  “Do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by,”  to  the 
rule  frequently  overemphasized,  “Look  out  for  yourself.” 

Freedom  of  Education  and  the  Press  Is  Asserted.  In  widening 
school  instruction  to  cover  the  social  studies  more  fully,  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  faced  some  real  difficulties.  Inevitably  the  social 
studies  dealt  with  unsolved  problems  that  were  being  debated 
by  the  people  at  large.  Teachers  did  not  regard  it  as  their  duty 
to  “solve”  these  problems,  but  to  state  and  explain  them  as 
impartially  as  possible,  so  that  pupils  would  be  better  prepared 
to  understand  them  as  citizens  in  later  years.  Nevertheless  the 
very  mention  of  some  questions  raised  criticism.  Nobody  gets 
angry  over  the  multiplication  table,  unless  perhaps  he  cannot 
learn  it,  but  many  people  grow  furious  over  the  tariff  or  the  cur¬ 
rency  or  laws  touching  industry  and  labor.  Hence  teachers  of 
the  social  studies  had  to  keep  a  judicial  temper  while  giving 
pupils  accurate  knowledge  of  social  problems  and  training  them 
in  correct  methods  of  thinking  about  such  problems.  This  in¬ 
volved  freedom  for  teachers,  superintendents,  school  boards,  and 
parents  to  co-operate  in  improving  courses  of  instruction. 

In  taking  up  current  questions  American  schools  were  drawn 
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closer  to  newspapers  and  periodicals — to  the  press,  in  short.  In 
fact  freedom  of  teaching  and  liberty  for  the  press  were  tightly 
bound  together  in  the  advance  of  American  democracy.  Having 
adopted  current  affairs  as  a  subject  of  instruction,  the  schools 
became  immediately  interested  in  the  way  news  was  gathered, 
edited,  and  presented  by  the  press.  On  the  other  hand  the  press 
was  dependent  upon  the  schools  for  readers;  and  its  news  and 
reports  had  to  be  fashioned  somewhat  by  the  quality  of  readers 
trained  by  the  schools.  Thus  linked,  in  a  common  fate,  schools 
and  the  press  joined  in  defending  the  American  principle  of 
freedom  from  government  censorship  of  the  kind  prevalent  in 
European  dictatorships. 

The  Radio  Is  Drawn  into  the  Debate  over  Education.  When 
the  Constitution  was  written  and  freedom  of  press  and  speech 
was  guaranteed,  the  radio  was  not  foreseen.  No  provision  touch¬ 
ing  this  new  instrument  for  spreading  knowledge  and  ideas  stood 
clear  in  the  law  of  the  land.  Yet  as  the  radio  was  perfected  it 
won  so  many  listeners  that  it  became  a  rival  of  the  schools,  the 
press,  and  the  movies  for  possession  of  popular  interest.  More¬ 
over  the  Government  had  to  step  in  and  regulate  it,  because 
competing  radio  stations  interfered  with  one  another  and  made 
“a  jumble  on  the  air.”  The  Federal  Government  set  up  a  radio 
commission  and  apportioned  time  and  space  for  broadcasting 
by  granting  licenses  to  relatively  few  operators.  Broadcasting 
was  expensive,  however.  An  hour’s  time  cost  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  on  the  big  chains.  Somebody  had  to  pay  for  it — the  speaker, 
his  backers,  or  advertisers.  By  writing  to  the  editor,  almost  any¬ 
body  might  have  a  letter  expressing  his  opinions  published  in  a 
daily  newspaper,  but  relatively  few  persons  could  get  a  chance 
to  speak  over  the  radio.  In  licensing  broadcasting  concerns  the 
Government  refrained  from  interfering  with  their  freedom,  and 
the  most  enlightened  companies  took  the  position  that  all  polit¬ 
ical  parties  and  all  kinds  of  civic  groups  should  have  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing  over  their  systems.  In  addition  they  allotted  a  large  amount 
of  time  to  educational  programs  sponsored  by  universities  and 
associations  of  scholars.  Like  the  press  and  the  schools,  the 
radio  thus  was  reckoned  as  an  educational  agency.  The  issues 
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discussed  in  newspapers  and  schools  were  debated  “on  the  air” 
with  the  whole  nation  “listening  in”  through  at  least  22,000,000 
sets. 


Writers  Wrestle  with  Problems  of  the  Hour 

The  “  Disinherited  ”  Form  the  Plots  of  Novels.  Like  religious 
leaders  and  educators,  writers  of  fiction  and  poetry  concerned 
themselves  with  the  stresses  in  American  civilization  brought 
about  by  the  panic  in  business.  When  critics  declared  that 
novelists  ought  to  be  interested  merely  in  their  art  and  let  social 
questions  alone,  the  answer  was  made  that  they  cannot  escape 
them  when  they  write  about  their  own  times.  Indeed  American 
men  and  women  of  letters  had  always  written  about  scenes  in 
front  of  them,  from  the  days  when  Cooper  introduced  pioneers, 
Indians,  and  workaday  people  into  fiction  down  to  the  days  of 
Edith  Wharton  when  the  new  rich  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
novels.  Now,  in  the  period  of  great  unemployment,  the  “dis¬ 
inherited”  figured  more  prominently  in  American  literature. 
Books  by  powerful  writers  dealt  with  all  phases  of  life — in  the 
crowded  cities,  in  the  wide  open  spaces  of  field  and  forest,  in  the 
shop  and  mill,  wherever  men,  women,  and  children  sought  em¬ 
ployment  and  a  living  wage.  Mill  hands,  farm  tenants,  and  the 
special  problems  of  Negroes  were  introduced  to  the  readers  of 
“light  literature”  as  proper  subjects  for  dramatic  consideration. 

In  the  newest  fiction  Southern  authors  were  such  forceful 
writers  that  they  drew  national  attention  to  their  stories  of  the 
South.  But  it  was  a  new  South  about  which  they  were  writing — 
a  South  drawn  more  intimately  into  the  national  thought  about 
the  business  panic.  Hitherto  Southern  fiction  had  been  largely 
concerned  with  the  war  over  secession  and  its  aftermath,  espe¬ 
cially  the  tragedies  of  the  planting  families.  Now  other  issues, 
discussed  in  the  press  and  debated  on  the  platform,  influenced 
the  plots  around  which  novelists  wove  their  stories  and  gave 
color  to  their  opinions  about  events.  Thus  when  a  young  South¬ 
ern  writer,  Margaret  Mitchell,  turned  back  in  her  novel,  “Gone 
with  the  Wind,”  to  the  war  and  to  the  society  which  carried 
it  on,  her  emphasis  lay  upon  the  hardships  and  distresses  which 
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the  Southern  people  at  large  were  suffering  during  the  conflict 
between  the  Confederacy  and  the  Union.  Other  Southerners 
drew  vivid  pictures  of  the  contemporary  scenes  enacted  before 
their  eyes  by  small  farmers  struggling  to  keep  their  homes, 
tenants  trying  to  make  ends  meet,  field  workers  battling  for  a 
living,  and  mill  workers  contesting  for  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours. 

The  Political  Challenge  Laid  Out  in  Fiction.  Can  American 
democracy  survive  the  stiain  of  the  economic  crisis?  Can  America 
maintain  her  traditions  of  free  press,  free  speech,  and  free  govern¬ 
ment  in  a  world  apparently  going  over  to  dictatorships?  These 
questions  were  asked  in  politics.  Sinclair  Lewis  discussed  them 
in  a  novel,  “It  Can’t  Happen  Here.”  In  an  earlier  novel,  “Bab¬ 
bitt,”  he  had  pictured  the  businessman  as  an  easygoing  person 
wrapped  up  in  his  particular  affairs  and  largely  indifferent  to 
the  public  questions  arising  out  of  business.  Now  Lewis  used  his 
powerful  pen  in  showing  how  a  demagogue  could  overturn  both 
business  and  politics  by  appealing  to  the  discontent  of  the 
“disinherited.”  The  villain  of  the  piece,  Buzz  Windrip,  “a 
professional  common  man,”  promised  to  make  everybody  rich; 
he  organized  bands  of  men  to  suppress  citizens  who  had  no  faith 
in  his  promises.  The  hero,  Doremus  Jessup,  fought  for  old- 
fashioned  American  rights,  but  was  driven  into  exile;  Windrip 
made  himself  President  of  the  United  States,  put  members  of 
Congress  in  jail,  and  set  up  a  dictatorship.  Result?  Windrip  had 
promised  to  make  everybody  richer;  in  fact,  Lewis  said,  he  “con¬ 
trived  to  make  everybody,  except  a  few  hundred  bankers  and 
industrialists  and  soldiers,  much  poorer.”  In  describing  so  vividly 
the  cruelty  and  evils  of  dictatorship  Lewis  put  millions  of  readers 
on  their  guard  against  surrendering  their  liberties  in  exchange  for 
false  promises  of  employment,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

Humor  Relieves  the  Strain.  Yet  humor  was  not  lacking  in 
the  midst  of  grave  concern  with  current  events.  Laughing  was 
a  fixed  American  habit  and  on  the  fixity  of  this  habit  many 
citizens  continued  to  rely  for  security  against  tyranny  and 
cruelty  in  America.  The  overthrow  of  our  democratic  system, 
it  is  widely  believed,  cannot  happen  in  American  civilization 
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because  it  would  seem  too  ridiculous  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 
In  an  “Omnibus  of  Modern  American  Humor,”  the  laughter  of 
men  was  collected;  in  “Laughing  Their  Way,”  women’s  ability 
to  find  humor  in  difficult  situations  was  illustrated.  Negro  genius 
for  “smilin’  through  the  blues”  appeared  in  poetry  and  prose. 
And  when  a  literary  critic  asked:  “Who  reads  Mark  Twain 
now?”  librarians  answered  by  showing  an  immense  demand  for 
his  works  at  their  readers’  desks.  Indeed  in  the  very  hour  of  dis¬ 
tress,  while  some  of 
the  unemployed  were 
trying  to  live  by  sell¬ 
ing  apples  on  the 
streets,  a  St.  Louis 
cartoonist  drew  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  huge  steam 
shovel,  capable  of  lift¬ 
ing  tons,  with  nothing 
but  a  tiny  apple  dan¬ 
gling  at  the  end  of  a 
chain.  Until  his  un¬ 
timely  death  in  an 
airplane  accident  in 
3:935,  Will  Rogers,  in 
a  daily  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  and  on  the  radio, 
amused  the  nation 
with  his  quips  and 
quirks  about  plans  for 
recovering  prosperity.  In  drawings  and  comments  attached, 
Peggy  Bacon  called  attention  to  the  grave  and  the  funny  aspects 
of  life,  especially  in  the  crowded  cities  where  neither  “the  idle 
rich”  nor  “the  idle  poor”  knew  what  to  do  with  their  “leisure 
hours.” 

Poetry  Combines  Questioning  with  Faith.  As  among  novelists, 
so  among  poets,  schools  of  expression  took  shape.  In  her  survey 
of  modern  poetry,  Babette  Deutsch,  herself  an  outstanding  poet, 
showed  that  the  stresses  of  the  period  following  the  World  War 
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cut  furrows  in  the  poets’  minds.  While  some  makers  of  verse,  as 
always,  turned  from  the  hardness  of  life  to  fantasy,  others  drew 
sharp  pictures  of  the  scenes  about  them.  In  “The  People,  Yes” 
Carl  Sandburg,  who  knew  farms,  mines,  and  mills  at  first  hand, 
united  an  intimate  knowledge  of  toil  and  sacrifice  with  belief  in 
the  future  of  democracy.  Hailed  as  “a  new  voice  in  American 
poetry,”  Paul  Engle  drew  attention  to  clouds  on  the  horizon: 

You  gave  us  shoes 
For  our  feet,  shirts  for  our  backs, 

Will  you  not  give  us 
Power  and  peace  for  our  hearts?  1 

In  one  of  his  longer  poems,  called  “The  Troubadour  of  Eze,” 
he  avows  his  faith  in  America: 

Here  to  my  town  has  the  world’s 
great  power  come  over 
The  torn,  dream-furrowed  ocean, 
and  now  waits 

A  stronger  form  that  the  New 
World  alone 

Can  give  to  its  old  and  proud 
nobility.1 

Playwrights  Dramatize  Emotions  and  Opinions 

Plays  Are  Based  on  the  Times.  In  every  period  of  American 
history  the  theater  had  reflected  the  spirit  and  problems  of  the 
age.  It  had  likewise  furnished  the  glamour  of  romance  which 
allowed  audiences  to  escape  from  the  strains  of  everyday  living 
into  a  magic  realm  of  fancy  or  into  the  simple  world  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  Theatergoers  could  still  enjoy  plays  designed  to  provoke 
gay  laughter.  The  romantic  spectacle  of  grand  monarchs— 
Henry  VIII,  Elizabeth,  and  Catherine  the  Great — glistened 
behind  the  footlights.  Like  little  boys  whistling  in  a  dark  cellar, 
adults  in  the  business  panic  could  sing  or  whistle:  “Who’s  Afraid 
of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf,  the  Big  Bad  Wolf,  the  Big  Bad  Wolf,” 
and  regain  courage  for  everyday  strife.  But  amid  such  diversions 
appeared  challenges.  Asserting  the  realism  that  had  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  fiction  and  poetry,  playwrights  brought  to  the  stage 

xFrom  American  Song,  by  Paul  Engle,  copyright  1933,  1934,  by  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company,  Inc. 


Courtesy  of  The  Theatre  Guild 
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small  farmers,  tenants,  share  croppers,  miners,  stevedores,  and 
labor  agitators;  and  large  audiences  bore  witness  to  the  popular 
approval  of  such  dramatic  efforts.  They  even  accepted  the  new 
theater  technique  which  made  audience  and  players  joint  par¬ 
ticipants  in  drama,  by  the  planting  of  actors  in  pit  and  gallery 
to  give  the  play  the  semblance  of  a  mass  meeting. 

The  Issue  of  War  and  Peace  Is  Argued  on  the  Boards.  While 
the  theater  retained  its  function  as  a  place  of  entertainment, 
it  could  not  escape  the  popular  concern  with  the  issue  of  war 
and  peace.  The  country  had  passed  through  the  titanic  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  world  war.  It  had  seen  the  “war  to  end  war”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  rearmament  for  coming  war  on  a  scale  even  more 
vast  and  more  menacing.  Here  was  substance  for  moving  drama. 
Maxwell  Anderson  and  Lawrence  Stallings  in  “What  Price 
Glory?”  made  use  of  it  by  showing  the  grim  and  tragic  features 
of  war  which  lay  behind  the  glamour  of  glory.  Under  the  frank 
title  of  “Idiot’s  Delight,”  peace  found  open  defenders.  And  the 
warm  reception  accorded  to  this  drama  in  New  York  City,  the 
financial  capital  of  the  nation,  and  in  Washington,  the  political 
capital,  proved  that  it  struck  home.  Indeed  it  seems  that  the 
stage  was  weighted  on  the  side  of  peace,  for  not  a  single  play  of 
the  period  celebrated  the  “splendors”  of  the  world  war  as  the 
revolutionary  and  other  wars  had  been  portrayed  in  earlier  years. 

Motion  Pictures  Cater  to  the  Millions.  While  the  theaters 
appealed  to  the  thousands,  the  movies  reached  out  for  the  millions 
and  got  their  support.  Thus  the  movies  could  be  called  a  na¬ 
tional  institution,  in  a  sense.  During  the  five  years  following  the 
year  of  crashing  banks,  1929,  five  billion  dollars,  it  was  estimated, 
were  paid  at  the  box  offices  of  motion-picture  houses  by  film 
audiences  ranging  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  million  attendants  a 
week.  In  12,000  such  houses  screen  attractions  were  offered. 
In  Hollywood  3,000  full-length  pictures  were  made,  running  in 
total  cost  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  fifty  million  dollars. 
Savings  were  being  wiped  out,  school  funds  were  being  slashed, 
teachers  were  often  unpaid  for  a  long  duration  of  time,  as  in 
Chicago,  but  the  salaries  of  movie  artists,  though  cut,  remained 
on  a  fabulously  high  level. 
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They  were  the  entertainers  of  the  nation.  Like  the  theater  of 
the  gilded  age,  the  movies  presented  romance  and  fun.  These 
they  could  show  on  a  more  extravagant  scale  owing  to  the  new 
mechanical  technique.  With  the  antics  of  Mickey  and  Minnie 
Mouse,  millions  of  movie  fans  were  enraptured.  And  since  the 
movie  was  the  people’s  theater  above  all,  its  promoters  sought  to 


Mickey  Mouse  and  Donald  Duck 
A  scene  from  “The  Band  Concert”  by  Walt  Disney 

offer  the  people,  in  endless  volume,  the  “common  denominators” 
of  humanity— love,  excitement,  comedy,  and  even  crime.  Many  a 
gunman  was  doubtless  helped  on  his  career  of  crime  by  watching 
“bold  bad  men”  on  the  screen  in  pictures  of  robberies  and 
“getaways,”  matching  the  cheap  detective  stories  offered  on  the 
newsstands.  And  in  the  lavish  displays  of  personal  liberty  and 
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riches  by  the  screen  stars,  multitudes  of  people  were  doubtless 
made  to  wish  for  adventure  and  money. 

Nevertheless  in  the  people’s  theater,  in  the  motion  pictures, 
there  was  also  evident  some  thought  about  the  problems  of 
civilization.  Thus  “What  Price  Glory?”  was  transformed  into  a 
gigantic  screen  spectacle,  thrusting  into  the  films  the  issue  of  war 
and  peace  which  was  making  its  way  to  the  stage.  Newsreels 
provided  the  review  of  business  and  political  events,  showing 
public  persons  and  the  common  life  in  town  and  country,  through¬ 
out  the  nation  and  far  away  in  the  world.  After  the  movies 
had  tightened  their  grip  on  American  interest,  giving  educa¬ 
tors,  parents,  and  other  citizens  no  little  shock,  boards  of  censors 
were  created  to  control  the  films,  societies  were  formed  to  agitate 
against  indecent  pictures,  and  patrons  were  urged  to  give  their 
patronage  to  the  better  films.  So  out  of  the  movies  came  cur¬ 
rents  of  opinion  and  back  into  the  movies  passed  currents  of 
opinion  geared  to  the  current  events  in  business,  politics,  and 
culture. 


Artists  Join  in  the  Expression  of  Opinions 

Artists  Discuss  the  Purposes  of  Art.  From  the  early  days  of 
the  republic  American  artists  had  been  debating  and  explaining 
their  concepts  and  ideals  in  words  as  well  as  in  paint,  clay,  and 
other  materials.  They  had  written  histories  of  art.  They  had 
lectured  about  the  aims  of  their  profession  and  about  what 
they  were  trying  to  say  with  their  materials  and  their  tools.  Like 
most  groups  of  citizens,  they  had  their  school  of  “romantics” 
and  their  school  of  “realists.”  In  the  period  of  business  depres¬ 
sion,  when  communities,  states,  and  the  nation  were  called  upon 
to  take  drastic  action  for  the  general  good,  the  realists  pressed 
to  the  front.  They  put  on  canvas  and  into  modeled  form  scenes 
from  industries,  commerce,  occupations,  and  unemployment. 
They  insisted  that  it  was  a  function  of  art  to  set  forth  public 
needs  and  public  life.  One  artist  put  the  case  this  way:  “We 
glorify  the  expression  of  Monumental  Art  because  it  is  public 
expression.”  So  the  lone  portrait-painter  thinking  of  his  lone 
“sitter”  now  had  rivals  in  companies  of  artists  who  sought  by 
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co-operative  effort  to  unite  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture 
in  representing  community  work  and  community  ideals. 

Science  Furnishes  New  Materials  for  the  Arts.  Scarcely  less 
influential  in  artistic  tendencies  than  the  weakening  of  roman¬ 
ticism  were  the  new  materials  which  science  and  industry  fur- 


A  Striking  View  of  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Bridge 

nished  to  painters,  designers,  and  architects.  Sculptors  still  had 
granite,  marble,  and  bronze,  as  of  old;  but  every  form  of  art  had 
a  profusion  of  new  substances  with  which  to  work.  With  finer  and 
better  steel,  for  example,  bridge  builders  erected  giant  struc¬ 
tures  combining  beauty  of  line  with  strength  and  utility.  In  this 
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field,  the  great  George  Washington  bridge  spanning  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey  stood  forth  as  a 
noble  expression  of  “dreams  in  steel.”  Huge  apartment  houses 
and  office  buildings  of  steel,  copper,  glass,  and  concrete,  besides 
furnishing  conveniences,  were  flooded  with  light.  Designers, 
whether  of  cloth,  furniture,  or  kitchen  sinks,  had  at  their  com¬ 
mand  a  wealth  of  materials  never  before  available  to  the  hand  of 
skill.  Reporting  on  the  Industrial  Arts  Exposition  held  in  New 
York  City  in  1935  amid  the  stress  of  the  business  panic,  an  acute 
observer  described  the  novel  situation  in  the  arts: 

Forms  never  shaped  before,  sounds  contained  in  no  instrument,  mate¬ 
rials,  textures,  colors  called  into  being  by  man — these  are  some  of  the  things 
cast  upon  the  doorstep  of  art  by  science  and  its  offspring,  mass  industry. 
They  are  raw  materials  born  of  new  tools  and  processes  which  extend  the 
human  hand,  the  eye,  the  ear,  all  the  senses,  and  they  imply  new  arts  and 
transformations  of  the  old.  With  them  the  emotional  expression  of  a  new 
civilization  is  being  shaped — the  art  of  a  world  without  precedent,  spinning 
on  the  new,  astounding  fact  of  an  enormously  multiplied  production,  po¬ 
tentially  far  greater  still.  And  this  fact,  which  has  in  a  few  decades  com¬ 
pletely  changed  our  ways  of  living  and  making  a  living,  which  wrenches  our 
habits,  our  beliefs,  our  behavior,  churns  up  new  ways  of  feeling  and  express¬ 
ing  feeling,  and  opens  a  strange,  thrilling  new  land  to  the  makers  of  arts. 

The  question  was  more  frequently  asked:  “Will  America  now 
get  an  art  of  its  own?” 

The  Trend  in  Art  Finds  Objectors.  Yet  this  trend  in  art  en¬ 
countered  strong  opposition.  It  was  condemned  as  “hideous” 
by  detractors,  who  declared  that  the  basic  test  of  great  art — 
beauty — had  been  lost  in  the  rush  to  realism.  “In  all  times,” 
they  said,  “and  particularly  when  stress  and  strain  attend  the 
conditions  of  ordinary  living,  there  is  great  need  of  the  refresh¬ 
ment  and  relief  which  the  fine  arts  provide.”  Many  artists,  in 
fact,  refused  to  be  stampeded  by  the  rush.  They  continued  to 
paint  pictures  of  individuals  as  studies  in  character,  quiet  land¬ 
scapes,  and  historic  scenes  deemed  heroic.  Yet  as  competent 
artists  of  the  romantic  school  found  themselves  without  com¬ 
missions  from  private  patrons  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  un¬ 
employed,  they  too  inclined  toward  realism.  Clinging  still  to 
beauty,  they  inquired  how  life  and  work  might  become  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  the  arts  could  make  them. 
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Science  and  Technology  Widen  Their  Outlook 

Natural  Science  and  Invention  Make  More  Conquests.  In 

war  and  peace,  in  prosperity  and  depression,  science  and  inven¬ 
tion  forged  ahead.  During  the  world  war  they  improved  the 
airplane  and  the  radio;  they  created  more  deadly  weapons;  they 
made  poison  gases  so  frightful  as  to  stagger  the  imagination — 
all  these  things  for  the  purpose  of  killing  and  destroying.  In  the 
following  years  of  peace,  science  and  invention  carried  on.  Still 
greater  improvements  were  made  in  such  devices  as  the  airplane 
and  radio.  New  chemical  substances  came  out  of  refined  labora¬ 
tory  research.  Old  machines  were  made  more  effective  in  saving 
labor  and  new  machines  were  designed.  And  mass  production  in 
industry  made  the  fruits  of  science  and  invention  so  well  known 
to  every  section  of  the  country  that  to  refer  to  automobiles, 
radios,  and  airplanes  in  America  now  is  like  calling  attention  to 
familiar  rivers  and  stars. 

The  Scientific  Method  Is  Applied  to  Social  Studies.  In  the 

course  of  their  work,  natural  scientists  and  inventors  had  devel¬ 
oped  a  method  for  discovering  truth  about  nature  and  her  ways 
which  proved  very  fruitful  of  results.  That  method  required 
observation  as  the  beginning  of  knowledge.  So  the  scientist, 
first  of  all,  patiently  looked  at  stars,  plants,  rocks,  or  common 
clay.  That  method  of  study  disclosed  facts.  These  were  col¬ 
lected.  On  the  basis  of  the  collected  facts,  conclusions  were 
drawn  about  nature  and  her  ways.  This  method  and  its  outcome 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  simple  example.  The  earth  was  studied; 
study  revealed  that  the  plants  growing  in  the  soil  and  the  soil 
which  produced  the  plants  both  contained  similar  chemicals; 
from  these  facts  came  the  conclusion  that  larger  crops  of  plants 
could  be  produced  if  more  chemicals  of  the  sort  they  contained 
were  put  into  the  soil.  This  was  sheer  science.  The  scientist,  in 
applying  this  method,  had  neither  praise  nor  blame  for  the  crops 
or  the  earth;  he  just  wanted  to  comprehend  their  nature  and 
their  ways. 

In  time  students  of  human  affairs  resorted  to  this  scientific 
method  in  their  search  for  truth  about  human  affairs.  That  is, 
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they  observed  the  way  human  beings  really  acted  in  their  various 
relations — for  example,  in  families,  in  communities,  in  industries, 
in  sports,  in  politics.  They  collected  facts  about  such  behavior. 
They  drew  conclusions  about  humanity  on  the  basis  of  those 
facts.  Hitherto  conclusions  about  such  matters  had  often  been 
mere  “hunches.”  Many  scholars  had  sat  in  their  rooms  and  spun 
theories  about  the  activities  and  manners  of  people,  such  for 
instance  as  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth — one  of  the 
major  interests  of  economists.  They  were  frequently  inclined  to 
praise  or  condemn  without  having  a  foundation  in  facts.  But 
the  new  school  of  economists,  using  the  scientific  method,  took 
for  their  motto:  “Let  us  find  out  just  how  wealth  is  actually 
produced  and  distributed,  without  praising  or  blaming  anybody 
or  anything.” 

Out  of  the  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  human  affairs 
came  an  astonishing  amount  of  knowledge  about  them.  For 
instance,  one  group  of  economists  devoted  long  years  to  the 
study  of  “business  cycles”;  that  is,  to  the  coming  and  going  of 
prosperity  and  depressions.  Another  group  of  research  workers, 
organized  as  a  Committee  on  Social  Trends  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Hoover,  made  a  scientific  study  of  “trends”  in 
American  civilization — in  population,  industry,  labor,  education, 
women’s  activities,  health,  use  of  natural  resources,  and  govern¬ 
ment.  The  results  of  their  labors  were  published  in  1933  in  two 
huge  volumes  entitled  “The  Report  of  the  President’s  Committee 
on  Recent  Social  Trends.”  Students  of  American  problems  now 
had  before  them  careful  descriptions  of  “things  as  they  are” 
and  also  of  the  movements  taking  place  in  American  civili¬ 
zation.  A  few  years  later  another  group  of  scholars  brought  to  a 
conclusion  a  great  “Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,”  in 
fifteen  volumes,  in  which  they  summarized  the  knowledge  of 
social  affairs  that  had  been  gained  by  long  years  of  labor.  So 
endowed,  Americans  had  at  hand  more  knowledge  of  society 
than  ever  before.  Clearer  light  was  shed  on  the  relations  of  the 
individual  to  society. 

A  Debate  Arises  on  the  Uses  of  Natural  Science.  Until  the 

world  war  broke  the  peace  of  the  world  in  1914,  most  Americans 
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had  greeted  every  discovery  of  science  and  every  invention 
with  hearty  applause.  “The  wonderful  progress  of  science” 
was  one  of  the  favorite  headlines,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  when  the  country  got  enough  laboratories  and 
machines,  prosperity  would  be  automatic,  universal,  and  endur¬ 
ing.  But  the  world  war  and  the  economic  depression  which  fol¬ 
lowed  it  raised  questions  among  scientists  as  among  preachers, 
educators,  playwrights,  actors,  and  artists.  The  war  impressed 
upon  them  the  terrible  truth  that  science  and  invention  could  be 
employed  in  destroying  life  and  property  no  less  than  in  protect¬ 
ing  life  and  creating  wealth.  Chemistry  could  be  turned  to 
drenching  the  earth  with  gas  and  liquid  fire — to  snuffing  out 
human  life  and  burning  up  vegetation;  or  chemistry  could  be 
devoted  to  improving  and  preserving  the  health  of  the  people, 
restoring  fertility  to  depleted  soil,  and  producing  comforts  and 
conveniences.  Machine  industries  could  be  beautiful  or  hideous. 

Such  sharp  contrasts  in  the  results  of  their  labors  led  scientists 
and  engineers  to  discuss  the  outcomes  of  their  jvork,  as  well  as 
the  work  itself.  In  “Toward  Civilization,”  published  in  1930,  a 
group  of  eminent  leaders  in  science  and  technology  in  the  United 
States  discussed  the  duty  of  science  to  society  and  generally 
agreed  that  one  of  their  most  pressing  problems  was  the  wise  and 
humane  use  of  science  and  machines.  “The  engineer,”  said  one 
of  the  contributors,  “creator  and  operator  of  the  apparatus 
which  directly  or  indirectly  has  brought  the  world  these  miseries 
and  indignities,  must  frankly  admit  his  share  of  the  blame  and  his 
obligation  to  modify  or  remake  that  which  misf unctions.” 

The  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  Issues  a 
Manifesto.  In  this  spirit  of  public  service,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  speaking  for  all  the  great 
scientific  societies  of  America,  called  upon  the  President  and 
Congress  in  December,  1934,  to  support  scientific  work  as  “essen¬ 
tial  to  any  sound  program  of  building  for  the  future  national 
welfare”  and  as  necessary  “if  this  country  is  to  do  its  full  part 
in  the  further  advance  of  civilization  .  .  .  and  enjoy  its  proper 
share  in  the  benefits  of  this  advance.”  It  then  directed  attention 
to  “manifold  problems  in  health,  safety,  agriculture,  better  use 
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of  resources,  development  of  new  products  and  processes  whose 
social  value  and  urgent  need  are  unquestioned.”  The  Association 
laid  emphasis  on  the  role  of  science  in  “such  movements  as 
universal  education,  abolition  of  child  labor  and  slavery,  emanci¬ 
pation  of  women,  insurance  and  pensions,  moderate  hours  of 
labor,  and  great  improvements  in  the  standards  of  health,  com¬ 
fort,  and  satisfaction  in  living.”  While  praising  the  good  work  of 
the  past,  it  insisted  that  science  must  face  the  duties  ahead 
and  receive  that  public  support  which  its  powers  for  public  good 
warrant.  Science  was  to  be  no  longer  content  with  finding  facts 
and  laws;  it  was  now  to  be  concerned  with  the  wise  and  humane 
use  of  the  knowledge  won  by  the  labors  of  specialists. 

Social  Sciences  Take  Up  Social  Problems.  While  natural 
scientists  and  engineers  were  turning  their  thought  to  the  human 
side  of  material  victories,  students  of  human  affairs  were  also 
laying  stress  on  the  use  of  knowledge  in  coping  with  unemploy¬ 
ment,  sickness  and  accidents  in  industry,  poverty  and  dependency 
in  youth  and  old  age.  To  concentrate  their  forces,  they  created 
the  National  Social  Science  Research  Council,  composed  of 
delegates  from  all  societies  concerned  with  the  betterment  of 
living,  such  as  the  American  Economic  Association  and  the 
American  Political  Science  Association.  With  the  aid  of  generous 
grants  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  other  sources,  the  Council  encouraged  research  in  the 
leading  social  and  economic  questions  of  the  time.  When  the 
American  people  encountered  the  crisis  in  economy,  they  had 
great  resources  of  knowledge  built  up  in  the  natural  and  social 
sciences  upon  which  to  draw.  City,  state,  and  federal  govern¬ 
ments,  wrestling  with  such  questions,  called  upon  men  and 
women  trained  in  the  social  sciences  for  guidance  in  framing 
laws  and  carrying  them  out. 

The  Crisis  Is  Made  the  Campaign  Issue 

President  Hoover  Is  Renominated.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
Republican  was  President  when  the  panic  broke  over  the  land, 
he  and  his  party  received  much  of  the  popular  blame — if  not  for 
the  panic  itself,  at  least  for  failing  to  end  it.  This  was  an  Amer- 
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ican  habit  in  the  time  of  panics.  During  the  depression  that 
started  in  1893,  the  Democrats  even  discarded  their  own  leader, 
Grover  Cleveland,  who  had  been  in  the  White  House  when 
economic  distress  came  upon  the  country.  But  the  Republicans 
as  a  party  remained  loyal  to  President  Hoover  despite  the 
criticism  hurled  against  him  by  the  Democrats  and  the  inde¬ 
pendents.  They  renominated  him  for  President  and  Charles  Cur¬ 
tis  for  Vice-President.  In  their  platform  they  endorsed  the  steps 
that  President  Hoover  had  taken  in  an  effort  to  cope  with  the 
panic  and  they  promised  to  support  him  in  continued  action 
along  that  line.  They  expressed  belief  that  a  way  would  be  found 
out  of  the  dilemma  if  that  line  of  leadership  were  longer  pursued. 
During  the  campaign  Mr.  Hoover,  as  candidate,  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  “ planning”  to  cure  panic  disease,  as  being  too  drastic  a 
notion.  He  pledged  himself  to  carry  on  as  he  had  been  doing  if 
he  were  returned  to  the  presidency. 

Democrats  Choose  the  Governor  of  New  York,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Several  candidates,  including  Alfred  E.  Smith,  en¬ 
tered  the  race  for  the  Democratic  nomination,  but  the  victory 
was  quickly  won  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He  had  long  been 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  party.  In  the  National  Government  he 
had  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  had  twice  been  elected  governor  of  New  York. 
Although  the  Democratic  platform  offered  little  that  was  new  or 
striking,  except  a  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  Prohibition 
Amendment,  the  career  of  Governor  Roosevelt  gave  a  clue  to  the 
policies  he  might  follow  if  elected.  As  chief  executive  at  Albany 
he  had  studied  city,  state,  and  national  planning.  He  had  favored 
“progressive  legislation”  touching  such  matters  as  housing, 
hours  of  labor,  and  conditions  of  work  in  shops,  factories,  and 
mines.  He  had  called  in  experts  to  make  surveys  of  farm  problems 
and  had  advocated  (1)  taking  poor  land  out  of  cultivation,  (2)  re¬ 
forestation  of  waste  lands,  (3)  building  better  roads,  and  (4)  the 
extension  of  electrical  services  into  rural  regions.  As  for  the 
“power  problem,”  Governor  Roosevelt  had  pressed  for  stricter 
regulation  of  public  utilities,  state  ownership  and  development 
of  water-power  sites,  and  state  construction  of  transmission  lines. 
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if  necessary  “to  get  cheap  electricity  into  the  fanning  regions.” 
In  other  words,  as  governor  of  New  York,  he  had  foreshadowed 
the  things  he  might  do  as  President,  although  in  his  campaign 
he  discussed  general  principles  rather  than  concrete  measures. 

Roosevelt  Is  Elected  President  in  a  Political  Landslide.  The 
triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  election  was  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  Governor  Roosevelt  carried  every  state  except  six.  He 
polled  1,400,000  more  votes  than  had  been  cast  for  Mr.  Hoover  in 
1928.  He  received  57  per  cent  of  the  total  popular  vote  cast  and 
got  476  out  of  531  electoral  votes.  In  addition  the  Democrats 
won  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Thus  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  had  a  free  hand  to  make  laws,  except 
insofar  as  they  might  be  restrained  by  the  Constitution  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  With  banks 
failing  and  unemployment  growing,  what  measures  would  the 
Democrats  adopt?  The  answer  depended,  no  doubt,  upon  the 
pressures  of  public  opinion  which  had  been  developed  through 
education,  discussion,  thought,  and  action  in  communities,  states, 
and  the  nation.  Political  leaders  could  not  work  in  a  vacuum  and 
do  as  they  pleased.  The  ideas  and  demands  of  the  age  which  had 
come  out  of  American  experience  bore  heavily  upon  them.  In 
short  all  the  forces  of  American  civilization,  produced  by  cen¬ 
turies  of  history,  indicated  work  that  had  to  be  done,  and  might 
be  done.  As  always  in  crucial  times  there  was  a  concentration  of 
intellectual,  creative,  and  moral  energies  on  the  problems  at 
hand. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  Enumerate  the  chief  results  of  the  business  depression. 

2.  List  the  measures  adopted  by  President  Hoover  to  cope  with 
the  depression. 

3.  Contrast  President  Hoover’s  policy  with  that  of  President  Van 
Buren. 

4.  What  national  organizations  prepared  plans  for  mitigating  the 
evils  of  booms  and  depressions? 

5.  Describe  the  position  taken  by  Protestant  Churches. 

6.  State  the  principal  economic  doctrines  of  Catholic  writers. 
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7.  Describe  the  co-operation  of  Christian  and  Jewish  clergymen. 

8.  Summarize  the  difficulties  of  education  during  the  depression. 

9.  What  new  themes  appeared  in  novels? 

10.  Discuss  “It  Can’t  Happen  Here.” 

11.  List  some  of  the  themes  taken  up  by  the  theater  and  motion 
pictures. 

12.  Account  for  the  popularity  of  the  moving  picture. 

13.  Why  do  artists  discuss  the  purposes  of  art? 

14.  How  did  science  affect  the  materials  used  by  artists? 

15.  What  objections  were  brought  against  the  new  trends  in  art? 

16.  Describe  the  scientific  method  and  show  how  it  was  used  in  the 
social  sciences. 

17.  Trace  the  growing  interest  of  scientists  in  the  right  use  of  science 
and  invention. 

18.  What  is  the  Social  Science  Research  Council? 

19.  Give  some  leading  events  in  the  campaign  and  election  of  1932. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  President  Hoover  was  the  first  President  to  adopt  wholesale 
measures  to  cope  with  a  panic.  (2)  The  use  of  public  works  to  provide 
employment.  (3)  The  idea  of  economic  planning.  (4)  The  ethical 
teachings  of  religion.  (5)  The  use  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  the  arts  in 
revealing  contemporary  problems.  (6)  The  problem  of  censoring 
motion  pictures.  (7)  The  interest  of  artists  in  everyday  themes. 
(8)  Art  as  a  means  of  making  life  beautiful.  (9)  The  scientific  method 
of  arriving  at  exact  knowledge.  (10)  The  nature  of  the  social  studies. 
(11)  Should  scientists  and  inventors  care  about  the  use  made  of  their 
work? 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 


DEMOCRACY  CONSIDERS  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Americans  Examine  Their  Civilization  as  a  Whole 

The  Whole  Country  Comes  under  Review.  The  great  depres¬ 
sion  brought  distress  to  every  section  and  to  every  class  of  the 
people.  It  forced  them  to  think  about  all  phases  of  American 
civilization  and  let  loose  a  deluge  of  big  public  questions.  This 
deluge  included  old  questions  and  new  ones,  old  questions  in  a 
new  setting,  and  questions  never  before  taken  up  by  either  of  the 
major  political  parties.  It  embraced  such  matters  as  banking, 
currency,  debts,  loans,  and  credits,  home  owning  and  mortgages, 
prices  for  farm  produce  and  manufactured  goods,  mass  produc¬ 
tion  by  machinery,  minimum  wages,  the  amount  of  land  to  be 
tilled,  the  number  of  cows  to  be  milked,  foreign  markets  backed 
up  by  naval  power,  unemployment  and  poor  relief,  control  over 
natural  resources,  soil  erosion,  floods,  the  power  of  business 
corporations,  and  relations  with  a  war-shocked  world — with 
nations  ruled  by  dictators  and  nations  struggling  to  maintain 
democracy.  In  the  thought  on  these  questions  ideas  of  democracy 
were  applied.  With  a  great  continent  to  exploit,  Americans 
had  trusted  to  liberty  as  a  road  to  security.  And  liberty  meant 
“  the  right  of  everyone  to  use  his  labor  and  capital  in  his  own 
way.”  Under  this  theory  enormous  strides  had  been  taken 
in  the  production  of  wealth ;  but  the  panic  had  shown  that  such 
liberty  alone  was  not  enough  to  assure  work  and  happiness  to  all. 
Hence  a  cry  went  up  for  all-around  “social  security.”  Serious 
questions  were  asked.  How  can  all  the  people  attain  security  of 
livelihood,  savings,  and  homes?  How  can  they  win  protection 
against  unemployment,  accidents,  sickness,  and  impoverished  old 
age?  Such  questions  called  for  an  overview  of  American  civilization. 

The  Passing  of  the  War  Fever  Revives  Thought  about  America. 
During  the  world  war  and  for  a  long  time  afterward,  newspaper 
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headlines  told  about  marching  men,  battles,  destruction,  and 
efforts  to  establish  the  League  of  Nations.  Indeed  thousands 
of  men  and  women  believed  and  insisted  that  American  prosperity 
depended  on  world  prosperity  and  that  international  co-operation 
at  Geneva  could  alone  open  wide  the  doors  of  opportunity  at 
home.  The  brief  period  of  prosperity  that  followed  the  war 
enabled  them  to  escape  from  insistent  domestic  issues  into  the 
discussion  of  more  remote  world  affairs.  But  when  the  United 
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States  was  caught  in  the  collapse  of  1929,  Europe  was  rearming 
for  the  next  war  and  fear  of  poverty  and  unemployment  had 
gripped  millions  of  American  people.  Was  the  United  States, 
after  all,  dependent  on  Geneva  for  prosperity  and  security? 
Could  not  the  problems  at  home  be  solved  by  action  at  home? 
What  kind  of  civilization  is  it  that  permits  misery  and  uncertainty 
to  extend  so  widely  and  reach  so  deeply? 

Meanwhile  Some  Americans  Had  Been  Working  at  Domestic 
Problems.  Almost  unnoticed  by  newspaper  headlines,  but  hard 
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at  work,  were  many  citizens  who  had  kept  hammering  away  on 
home  problems  and  trying  to  find  a  solution  for  them,  all  through 
the  world  war.  Though  war  had  cut  across  reforming  democracy, 
it  had  not  completely  destroyed  the  spirit  of  democratic  reform. 
In  fact  actual  reform  had  been  going  on  even  during  the  foreign 
turmoil.  For  example  in  1918-1920,  while  the  war  was  being 
waged  and  newspapers  were  filled  with  the  debate  on  postwar 
adjustments,  Congress  was  carrying  forward  the  program  ini¬ 
tiated  by  Presidents  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  William  Howard 
Taft  for  the  conservation  of  natural  resources.  Though  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  war  debts  by  the  American  Allies  received  wider 
publicity  in  the  press,  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act,  passed  in 
1920,  was  making,  if  more  quietly,  advances  in  electrical  power 
of  far  greater  importance  to  American  economy  (p.  91 1).  It 
marked  a  step  to  more  history-making  of  that  kind — to  the 
Colorado  River  project  and  Boulder  Dam  and  on  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Development.  And  a  similar  story  could  be  told  of  other 
issues  that  were  submerged  during  the  excitement  of  the  war 
period. 

Industry  and  Agriculture  Receive  Attention  Together.  Until 
the  panic  brought  suffering  in  the  cities,  captains  of  industry  and 
industrial  workers  alike  were  inclined  to  give  their  main  thought 
to  their  urban  interests  and  problems.  They  were  scarcely  aware 
of  the  farming  population  except  when  “hick  agitators,”  as  they 
were  called,  shouted  for  legislation  to  ease  the  burden  of  debts 
and  stormed  political  conventions  with  bold  demands  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  party  platforms.  It  is  true  that  attempts  were 
made  to  organize  a  farmer-labor  movement,  but  it  never  “took” 
well  with  either  farmers  or  laborers.  Each  group  looked  to  its 
own  strength  for  gaining  its  ends.  Each  tended  to  regard  the 
other  as  belonging  to  a  hostile  camp,  when  it  thought  of  the  other 
at  all.  Many  manufacturers  ignored  the  rural  market  at  home 
for  their  goods  and  sought  foreign  markets  instead,  even  among 
primitives  in  Africa.  Agricultural  leaders,  too,  concentrated 
efforts  on  finding  foreign  outlets  for  their  wheat  and  cotton, 
their  beef  and  pork.  Young  persons  who  disliked  toil  on  the  farm 
could  usually  move  to  the  town  and  the  mill  and  forget  agricul- 
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ture.  And  young  or  old  industrial  workers  could  as  often  return 
to  the  land,  if  they  did  not  like  the  city,  and  forget  industry. 
But,  as  suffering  struck  both  town  and  country,  Americans  began 
to  realize  that  town  and  country  were  tightly  bound  together; 
that  they  must  be  taken  into  account  together,  as  units  of  a  single 
economy. 

Discussions  of  American  Problems  Are  Renewed.  After  the 
distractions  of  the  world  war  passed,  ideas  that  had  been  driven 
into  the  background  by  the  war  came  to  the  front  once  more. 
To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  the  main  currents  of  American 
history,  which  had  been  diverted  or  suppressed  by  war,  began  to 
flow  again  in  their  regular  channels.  Men  and  women,  who  had 
been  active  in  public  affairs  before  the  war  returned  to  their 
former  interests.  Freed  from  the  war  excitements,  they  picked 
up  threads  of  thought  which  had  been  snapped  in  1914.  At  that 
time  “ reforming  democracy”  under  the  leadership  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson  had  directed  the  thought  of  the 
country  to  domestic  problems.  It  had  concentrated  on  the 
issues  created  by  the  closing  of  the  free  lands  on  the  frontier, 
the  growth  of  gigantic  trusts  and  corporations,  the  rise  of  trade 
unions,  the  advance  of  women  into  industry  and  public  affairs, 
and  the  appearance  of  poverty  in  cities.  In  1912  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  had  split  the  Republican  party  by  launching  a  progressive 
movement.  Directed  by  President  Wilson,  the  Democratic 
party  had  started  a  number  of  reforms  before  the  war  broke  out 
in  1914.  By  1929  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who  had 
once  followed  Roosevelt  or  Wilson  had  grown  to  maturity  and 
were  bringing  their  ideas  into  the  discussion  of  public  affairs. 
This  truth  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  1936  the  Repub¬ 
licans  nominated  for  President  and  Vice-President  Alfred  M. 
Landon  and  Frank  Knox  who  had  broken  away  with  the  Progres¬ 
sives  during  the  upheaval  of  1912. 

The  Depression  Brings  All  Great  Problems  to  the  Front.  Since 
all  branches  of  American  economy  were  disturbed  by  the  depres¬ 
sion,  all  the  problems  of  American  life  were  brought  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  same  time.  The  very  questions  with  which  the 
founders  of  the  American  republic  wrestled  in  1787  came  once 
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more  into  the  spotlight:  the  national  debt,  banking,  currency, 
tariff,  markets  for  American  produce,  the  management  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  to  deal 
with  national  questions.  These  issues,  indeed,  had  occupied  the 
thought  of  American  people  more  or  less  since  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  fact  few  great  controversies  had  been 
positively  settled  during  that  long  period.  Slavery  had  been 
abolished  and  the  right  of  secession  had  been  denied  during  a 
great  war;  but  the  place  of  Negroes  in  society  and  the  rights  of 
states  were  still  open  for  discussion.  To  the  issues  of  the  early 
republic  and  of  Jacksonian  Democracy  new  issues  had  been 
added  by  the  upswing  of  mechanical  industries :  the  regulation  of 
railways,  the  growth  of  trusts  and  corporations,  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  the  rise  of  industrial  labor  and  trade  unions, 
poverty  and  congestion  in  cities,  the  use  of  water-power  sites, 
the  control  of  electrical  utilities,  and  the  supervision  of  the 
radio,  busses,  and  airplanes.  In  the  searching  of  hearts  and  minds 
that  opened  in  1929,  with  the  depression,  American  civilization 
as  a  whole  received  widespread  and  intense  consideration. 

American  Ideals  and  Ideas  Are  Applied  in  the  Debate.  In  this 
discussion  Americans  naturally  made  use  of  the  ideals  and  ideas 
with  which  they  were  familiar — ideals  and  ideas  which  had  been 
in  development  since  the  foundation  of  the  American  colonies. 
They  turned  back  to  the  Constitution  framed  in  1787  and  exam¬ 
ined  the  intentions  of  the  men  who  drafted  that  document.  What 
does  its  language  mean?  What  are  the  powers  to  be  exercised 
by  the  President,  Congress,  and  the  Courts?  They  explored 
again  the  theories  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 
They  inquired  into  the  rights  of  the  National  Government  and 
the  rights  of  states.  They  asserted  anew  the  freedom  of  press  and 
speech  proclaimed  in  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  They 
sought  ways  and  means  of  bringing  American  doctrines  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  liberty  to  bear  on  the  problems  up  for  review,  just  as 
their  forefathers  had  done  in  the  stirring  eighteen  twenties  when 
Jacksonian  Democracy  took  the  reins;  just  as  their  foremothers 
had  done  in  the  forties  when  the  feminist  movement  was  launched. 
Since  the  old  ideals  had  designed  liberty  and  equality  for  all, 
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in  the  quest  for  opportunity  and  happiness,  how  were  these  ideals 
to  be  realized  in  the  conditions  now  confronting  the  country? 

History  Helps  with  the  Answer.  Out  of  the  total  experience  of 
the  past  came  some  help  with  the  answer,  for  our  own  times  have 
grown  out  of  past  times.  Many  of  our  problems  are  very  old, 
running  back  into  the  colonial  era ;  generation  after  generation  of 
Americans  has  tried  to  cope  with  them;  in  historic  thought  and 
practice  with  respect  to  these  problems  lies  wisdom  for  our 
generation.  Other  problems  are  not  so  old.  The  newer  ones  are 
connected  with  the  rise  of  machine  production  and  the  rounding 
out  of  the  continent,  with  the  growth  and  spread  of  cities,  with 
the  wasting  of  the  soil.  But  even  with  regard  to  the  newer  prob¬ 
lems  there  is  at  hand  a  large  measure  of  historical  thought  and 
experience  from  which  knowledge  and  wisdom  may  be  derived. 
A  single  example  illustrates  the  value  of  history.  Let  us  consider 
railroad  problems  alone.  Before  the  year  1875  several  states  had 
begun  to  regulate  rates  and  services  connected  with  this  form  of 
transportation  within  their  own  boundaries.  In  1887  Congress 
started  to  take  action  in  this  matter  by  regulating  railway  rates 
and  services  in  interstate  commerce.  Railway  problems  re¬ 
main,  but  out  of  this  long  experience  with  them  comes  the 
factual  knowledge  that  is  available  for  present  planning  and 
action  respecting  them.  The  same  is  true  of  every  great  issue 
which  confronts  the  country  today.  History  reveals  how  it  came 
into  existence  and  the  efforts  made  to  meet  it. 

The  New  Deal  Stems  in  Part  from  Old  Deals.  Indeed  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  single  law  embraced  in  what  is  called  “the 
New  Deal”  that  did  not  have  a  forerunner  in  some  federal 
statute  or  state  legislation.  Thus  the  Utilities  Act  of  1935,  which 
we  shall  soon  examine,  was  forecast  by  the  Water  Power  Act  of 
1920  and  by  many  state  acts  regulating  the  rates,  services,  and 
practices  of  electrical  utility  companies.  Nor  were  the  federal 
agencies  for  extending  credit  to  bankers,  farmers,  and  home- 
owners  merely  notions  that  came  suddenly  out  of  the  sky  to 
President  Roosevelt,  his  advisers,  and  congressmen.  The  truth 
is  that  the  lending  of  money  to  farmers  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  began  in  the  administration  of  President  Wilson,  and  began 
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there  as  an  outcome  of  the  democratic  movement  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  in  which  farmers  were  so  active.  The  lending 
of  money  to  bankers,  railway  men,  and  other  industrialists  fol¬ 
lowed  a  practice  popular  during  the  world  war.  This  custom 
was  revived  under  President  Hoover;  and  while  he  was  in  the 
White  House  homeowners  were  given  credit  too.  Knowing  his¬ 
tory  puts  us  on  our  guard  against  the  common  habit  of  jumping 
to  conclusions  about  the  newness  of  any  deal.  Knowledge  of 
what  has  gone  before  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge  about  what 
is  taking  place  today. 

The  Government  Deals  with  Banking,  Currency,  and 
Credit 

Financial  Liberties  Had  Brought  Many  a  Crash  in  American 
History.  When  President  Roosevelt  was  inaugurated  on  March  4, 
1933,  hundreds  of  banks  in  all  parts  of  the  country  were  closed, 
and  to  prevent  a  rush  by  depositors  on  all  the  other  banks,  ! 
through  fear,  he  ordered  all  banks  closed.  But  such  a  crisis  was 
not  unfamiliar  in  the  United  States;  there  had  been  trouble  in 
1819,  in  1837,  in  1867,  in  1873,  and  *n  I893>  to  mention  only  a 
few  such  calamities.  Moreover  there  was  a  background  of  gov¬ 
ernment  action  in  financial  crises.  We  need  but  review  hastily 
the  history  already  set  down  in  these  pages  to  make  the  point. 
To  provide  credit  for  the  new  republic  in  1791,  Hamilton  had 
led  in  creating  the  first  United  States  Bank  which  lasted  until 
1811.  During  the  War  of  1812  the  second  United  States  Bank 
had  been  established.  Under  Jackson,  twenty  years  later,  this 
Bank  was  abolished  and  the  states  were  given  complete  control 
over  credit  operations.  “Wildcat”  banking  followed  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  banks  failed.  In  this  crisis  Congress  chartered  “national 
banks”  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  put  the  credit  of  the 
Federal  Government  behind  the  currency  they  issued.  This 
system  Congress  strengthened  in  1914  by  setting  up  a  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  supervise  all  the  national  banks  and  all  state 
banks  which  were  willing  to  become  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  But  bank  failures  continued  to  occur.  From 
1920  to  1929  they  were  numerous,  especially  in  farming  regions; 
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and  from  1929  to  1933  no  less  than  4,600  banks  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  shut  their  doors  and  left  their  depositors  more  or 
less  stranded.  Something  had  evidently  been  wrong  with  the 
American  banking  system  all  along,  for  Canada,  even  in  the  post¬ 
war  economic  distress,  had  no  such  bank  failures. 

The  Government  Tightens  Its  Control  over  Banks.  In  theory, 
when  the  emergency  came  in  1933,  the  President  had  no  control 
over  state  banks.  But  Congress  now  granted  him  large  powers 
in  the  Emergency  Banking  Act  and,  under  its  provisions,  he 
commissioned  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  all  the  national  banks.  Those  that  were  sound  were 
permitted  to  open;  those  that  were  unsound  were  kept  closed 
with  a  federal  officer  on  guard.  State  supervisors  of  banking 
were  told  to  make  the  same  investigations  of  state  banks  and 
follow  the  same  procedure  of  permitting  sound  ones  to  open  and 
keeping  unsound  ones  shut.  By  the  middle  of  April  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  federal  banks  and  70  per  cent  of  the  state 
banks  were  again  doing  business.  Then  the  Federal  Government 
attacked  one  of  the  worst  credit  practices:  that  by  which  bank 
officials  had  speculated  with  the  money  of  their  depositors 
through  “affiliates” — that  is,  through  companies  which  they 
had  themselves  organized  and  which  they  controlled  in  their 
own  interest.  Such  speculation  had  brought  many  banks  to 
ruin.  Now  Congress  ordered  all  federal  banks  to  break  that 
connection.  But  people  had  to  be  encouraged  to  put  their  money 
into  the  banks  again  if  they  were  to  go  on  functioning.  So  federal 
insurance  of  all  deposits  up  to  a  fixed  amount  was  provided;  in 
other  words,  the  Government  guaranteed  safety  for  such  deposits. 

By  later  measures  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  Washington 
was  reorganized  and  given  more  power  over  member  banks — 
power  over  their  buying  and  selling  of  government  bonds  and 
power  over  the  amount  of  reserves  or  cash  which  they  kept  on 
hand.  This  was  another  way  of  encouraging  confidence  in  the 
banks.  A  third  device  gave  the  banks  larger  funds  for  operation: 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  was  allowed  to  buy 
preferred  stock  in  any  federal  or  state  bank.  A  fourth  arrange¬ 
ment  increased  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  by  permitting 
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federal  banks  to  issue  more  paper  currency  based  on  the  amount 
of  federal  bonds  and  certain  other  securities  which  the  banks 
owned.  The  strain  on  the  banks  in  general  was  further  eased  by 
loans  granted  to  state  banks  on  terms  similar  to  those  set  down  for 
federal  banks.  Wildcat  speculation,  it  was  hoped,  was  now  re¬ 
strained. 

The  Money  Issue  Is  Treated  as  a  Social  Problem.  In  the 

currency  question  countless  Americans  had  continually  seen 
the  crux  of  the  social  problem.  Every  American  used  money  in 
some  form  or  wanted  it  in  order  to  use  it.  Those  who  had  little 
thought  that  if  they  had  more  it  would  enable  them  to  buy  more 
goods.  Those  who  lent  money,  however,  fared  best  when  there 
was  not  too  much  in  circulation  so  that  the  interest  rates  could 
run  high.  Those  who  had  goods  for  sale  valued  high  prices  and 
related  prices  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  money  held  by  the 
people.  Owners  of  gold  and  silver  mines  had  their  particular 
interests  in  the  coins  that  were  minted.  Wages  and  salaries,  the 
prices  of  crops  and  of  manufactures,  credit  and  debts,  money 
with  which  to  speculate  and  money  with  which  to  buy  bread 
were  all  involved  in  this  debate  and  in  government  control  over 
money.  It  had  always  been  so.  It  was  still  so  in  1933. 

Managed  Currency  Is  Proposed.  It  was  clear  to  all  who 
thought  about  the  subject  in  the  spring  of  1933  that  too  much 
paper  money  meant  inflation  and  ruin,  and  that  too  little  money 
meant  hard  times  for  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  industrial 
workers,  especially  for  those  in  debt.  The  question  was:  How 
is  the  right  amount  to  be  provided?  Gold  alone,  some  claimed, 
is  not  sufficient;  mere  paper  currency  is  dangerous.  One  school 
of  economists  called  for  a  “managed  currency.”  The  amount 
of  money  in  circulation,  they  insisted,  should  be  related  to 
commodity  prices  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  prices  fairly  steady; 
if  prices  go  too  high,  cut  down  the  amount  of  money;  if  they  fall 
too  low,  increase  the  amount.  This  scheme  was  not  the  old  gold 
standard  (p.  642),  nor  did  it  permit  perilous  paper  inflation  so 
dear  to  debtors.  Such  ideas  were  winning  adherents  when  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  took  office,  but  he  did  not  adopt  them  whole¬ 
sale;  he  steered  a  kind  of  middle  way. 
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The  United  States  “  Goes  off  Gold.”  The  state  of  affairs  in 
March,  1933,  made  the  question  of  the  gold  standard  a  live  issue 
again.  In  law  the  people  had  a  right  to  demand  gold  for  every 
paper  dollar  they  owned.  But  in  fact  there  were  not  enough 
gold  dollars  in  the  country  to  permit  any  such  exchange,  if  the 
owners  of  paper  actually  demanded  gold  coins  for  their  paper. 
Furthermore  all  government  bonds  and  a  large  proportion  of 
railway  bonds  and  other  obligations  issued  by  private  concerns 
and  individuals  were  made  payable  in  gold  dollars.  Yet  every¬ 
body  knew  that  gold  dollars  were  not  to  be  had  to  pay  the  interest 
and  principal  on  these  debts.  Naturally  a  rush  began  to  get  all 
the  gold  that  could  be  reached.  Many  people  began  to  hoard  it, 
and  hoarding  made  gold  coins  still  more  scarce.  So  the  Govern¬ 
ment  attacked  the  gold  problem  once  more.  In  April,  1933, 
President  Roosevelt,  acting  under  an  old  law,  forbade  the  hoard¬ 
ing  of  gold  and  ordered  all  the  people  to  turn  into  the  federal 
treasury  their  gold  coins,  gold  bullion,  federal  currency  payable 
in  gold,  and  other  stocks  of  gold,  except  jewels  and  gold  used  in 
industry.  In  this  way  gold  was  taken  out  of  circulation  and  paper 
money  given  in  exchange.  By  a  joint  resolution  in  June,  1933, 
Congress  declared  that  the  right  to  demand  payment  of  public 
and  private  debts  in  gold  was  “against  public  policy,”  and  that 
payment  could  be  made  in  other  coin  or  paper  money,  dollar 
for  dollar.  About  the  same  time  Congress  gave  attention  to  the 
unit  of  American  money— the  gold  dollar. 

Having  made  it  impossible  for  holders  of  paper  money  to 
convert  it  into  gold  at  the  federal  treasury,  Congress  authorized 
the  President  to  reduce  the  number  of  grains  in  the  gold  dollar 
itself  to  a  figure  between  50  and  60  per  cent  of  the  amount  fixed 
by  the  Gold  Standard  Act  of  1900;  and  he  then  fixed  the  gold 
content  of  that  dollar  at  about  59  per  cent  of  the  former  weight. 
But  with  this  the  silver  interests  were  far  from  satisfied.  They 
kept  up  their  propaganda  for  a  larger  use  of  silver  in  American 
coinage;  they  compelled  the  Government  to  draw  silver  as  well 
as  gold  into  its  treasury  and,  besides,  to  buy  silver  in  large 
amounts  and  at  more  than  its  market  price.  Advocates  of  cheap 
paper  money  also  put  in  their  demand.  Congress  finally  author- 
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ized  President  Roosevelt  to  issue  three  billion  dollars’  worth  of 
paper  with  which  to  buy  back  federal  bonds  and  other  obliga¬ 
tions  in  private  hands — to  exchange  paper  for  bonds — -but  he 
refused  to  exercise  this  power.  “Inflation  is  the  public  need!” 
exclaimed  the  paper-money  sponsors.  “Inflation  is  the  worst 
thing  for  the  country!”  the  President  believed.  He  placed  his 
faith  in  what  he  called  a  “sound  dollar” — a  dollar  designed  to 
raise  prices  to  about  the  1926  level  and  hold  them  steady  on 
that  basis.  For  a  time,  during  the  summer  of  1933,  prices  rose 
and  business  did  increase.  Manufacturers  found  it  worth  while 
to  run  their  plants.  Then  within  a  year  business  slowed  down 
again.  For  this  turn  of  events  many  critics  blamed  the  currency 
management,  and  the  dispute  over  money  continued  with  no 
end  in  sight. 

The  Government  Goes  into  Money  Lending.  Meanwhile 
pressure  was  exerted  on  the  Government  to  make  it  a  credit 
agency.  Debts  and  lack  of  money,  it  was  claimed,  retarded 
recovery.  Farmers  and  homeowners  subject  to  heavy  mortgages, 
business  concerns  including  railway  companies,  and  even  states 
and  cities  charged  with  educational  and  other  burdens,  such  as 
relief  for  the  unemployed,  were  all  casting  about  for  loans  and 
low  interest  rates.  They  too  looked  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  succor  in  their  plight.  There  were  precedents,  as  we  have 
shown,  for  government  lending  to  farmers,  railways,  and  banks, 
if  not  to  others.  Railways  had  been  started  by  federal,  state, 
and  local  aid.  While  Wilson  was  President,  farmers  had  got  loans 
through  a  system  of  federal  land  banks  then  set  up;  President 
Harding  extended  this  lending  to  farmers.  Under  President 
Coolidge  shipbuilders  got  federal  loans.  President  Hoover  estab¬ 
lished  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  give  credit  to 
homeowners,  railways,  banks,  and  other  business  concerns. 
Custom  was  now  simply  enlarged  until  the  Federal  Government, 
by  the  end  of  1936,  was  borrowing  money  by  the  billions  from 
American  citizens  and  lending  it  to  American  citizens  and  com¬ 
panies  for  many  kinds  of  purposes  and  enterprises. 

Credit  to  farmers  was  taken  largely  away  from  private  banks 
and  other  money  lenders  and  vested  in  agencies  of  the  Federal 
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Government  working  with  farmers’  co-operative  societies.  Under 
the  new  Farm  Credit  Administration  all  the  land  banks  and 
rural  loan  agencies  were  drawn  together  and  farmers  were  granted 
new  loans  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  had  been  customary. 
Farmers  were  given  the  right  to  form  local  credit  unions,  as 
thrift  societies,  competent  to  receive  the  savings  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  and  make  loans  to  others.  The  country  was  divided  by  the 
Federal  Government  into  twelve  districts  in  each  of  which  was 
set  up  a  farmers’  co-operative  bank  to  serve  the  needs  of  cotton 
growers,  fruit  raisers,  dairymen,  and  other  producers.  To  this 
bank  co-operative  societies  could  resort  when  they  wanted  loans 
for  erecting  warehouses  and  storage  plants  in  which  to  safeguard 
produce  on  its  way  from  farms  to  markets.  Emergency  loans 
were  also  provided  for,  so  that  farmers  could  buy  seeds,  stock, 
and  tools,  especially  as  droughts  and  floods  had  increased  their 
debts.  In  all  such  ways  the  Federal  Government  made  itself 
the  guardian  of  agriculture  and  tillers  of  the  soil  as  well  as  the 
patron  of  business. 

But  while  aiding  business  and  agriculture,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  undertook  to  save  the  peoples’  homes  in  town  and  country 
from  being  sold  for  debts.  Millions  of  Americans  had  mortgages 
on  their  dwellings— houses  often  bought  at  boom  prices  and  on 
credit.  In  1933  their  selling  prices  were  far  below  their  purchase 
prices.  If  these  millions  of  Americans  were  compelled  to  yield 
up  their  homes,  a  social  disaster  of  immense  proportions  might 
ensue.  The  making  of  a  civilization  demands  comfort  and 
security  for  family  life.  A  condition,  not  a  theory,  confronted 
the  Government.  And  it  tried  to  meet  the  situation  as  it  un¬ 
folded.  It  organized  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associations, 
gave  them  the  power  to  raise  and  lend  money  to  homeowners, 
and  insured  their  credit  up  to  a  certain  amount.  It  established 
a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  in  each  of  twelve  great  banking 
districts  and  provided  them  with  funds  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  this  effort  to  protect  American  homes  from  the  auctioneer 
several  states  joined  by  putting  a  “moratorium”  on  the  fore¬ 
closure  of  mortgages,  thus  postponing,  if  nothing  more,  the 
auction  sale. 
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The  Government  Debt  Mounts.  Entangled  with  the  currency 
question  was  the  huge  national  debt.  At  one  time  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  could  boast  that,  unlike  the  other 
governments  of  the  world,  it  was  not  staggering  under  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  debt.  In  1915  it  owed  only  $1,191,000,000.  But  taking 
part  in  the  world  war  raised  the  sum  to  $26,596,000,000.  By 
1930  this  amount  had  been  reduced  to  $16,185,000,000.  Then 
another  upward  swing  began.  During  the  closing  years  of 
President  Hoover’s  administration  deficits  were  incurred;  that 
is,  annual  expenditures  exceeded  annual  receipts.  In  April,  1933, 
the  federal  debt  stood  at  $21,441,000,000.  Thenceforward 
deficits  continued,  as  the  expenses  for  relief,  aid  to  agriculture, 
and  defense  purposes  rose.  At  the  end  of  three  years  about 
ten  billion  dollars  had  been  added  to  the  debt,  making  it  in 
round  numbers  $31,425,000,000 — to  which  was  added  about  two 
billions  in  bonus  bonds  for  veterans,  which  Congress  voted  in  1936. 

It  is  true  that  the  annual  outlay  for  interest  was  materially 
reduced,  for  the  Government  refunded  most  of  its  earlier  debt 
in  bonds  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  Still  the  size  of  the 
annual  deficit  was  alarming.  Still  Congress  refused  to  lay  taxes 
heavy  enough  to  cover  its  expenditures.  How  was  this  debt  to 
be  paid  and  when?  The  question  became  a  prime  issue  before 
the  country.  Conservatives  insisted  on  cutting  expenses  and 
raising  taxes.  Inflationists  demanded  payment  in  paper  money, 
thus  raising  prices  by  increasing  the  volume  of  the  currency. 
However  viewed,  the  national  debt  affected  the  money  problem. 
Even  if  the  Government  did  not  pay  in  “ greenbacks,”  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  could  issue  their  notes  on  the  basis  of  the  federal 
bonds  they  owned.  So  the  debt  itself  was  a  form  of  inflation. 

Security  Is  Sought  for  Agriculture 

Agriculture  Faces  the  Market  Problem.  It  was  not  enough  to 
provide  easy  loans  for  farmers.  They  needed  markets  in  which 
to  sell  their  produce  at  remunerative  prices.  That  alone  would 
give  them  security  of  livelihood  and  home.  From  colonial  times 
they  had  found  two  outlets  for  their  goods:  the  one  in  America 
and  the  other  abroad.  But  for  years  the  foreign  market  had 
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been  declining  as  European  countries  improved  their  farming 
methods  and  turned  to  India,  Egypt,  and  South  America  for 
cotton,  wheat,  and  meat  products.  In  the  crash  that  followed 
1929  the  buying  power  of  people  in  American  cities  had  been 
reduced  and  more  deep  cuts  made  in  the  demand  for  produce 
from  farms  and  plantations.  Moreover  the  farmer  was  in  a 
peculiar  position.  The  prices  of  the  things  he  had  to  sell  were 
largely  determined  by  the  prices  on  foreign  exchanges  where 
the  exported  surplus  was  sold.  At  the  same  time  the  prices  of 
the  things  he  had  to  buy  were  controlled  partly  by  the  high 
protective  tariff  on  manufactures  and  by  price-fixing  agreements 
among  American  industries.  Thus  it  became  the  custom  to 
speak  of  putting  agriculture  on  “a  parity”  with  industry  as  to 
prices  and  earnings — that  is,  in  buying  power.  How  could  good 
markets  be  provided  for  farm  produce  on  such  terms? 

Specialization  Makes  Agriculture  More  Dependent  on  Na¬ 
tional  Markets.  The  farmers’  search  for  markets  was  quickened 
by  the  general  abandonment  of  “balanced  agriculture”  and  the 
growth  of  specialization  in  crops  (p.  717).  Farmers  had  joined 
the  cotton  planters  in  specializing.  They  devoted  their  energies 
to  single  products — such  as  wheat,  corn,  cattle,  pork,  fruits, 
peanuts,  poultry,  or  milk.  Then  came  the  strange  fact  of  whole 
regions  producing  milk,  for  example,  and  buying  corn,  wheat, 
and  meat  from  other  regions  that  produced  only  those  things. 
With  the  spread  of  railways  and  steamship  lines  markets  for 
farm  produce  became  national  and  international.  Thus  farms 
and,  plantations  were  linked  with  distant  cities  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  a  disturbance  anywhere  made  a  disturbance  through¬ 
out  the  great  network  of  farm  activities.  Once  local  in  nature, 
agriculture  was  now  tied  into  the  national  economy.  It  depended 
for  its  markets  on  industries,  and  in  turn  the  prosperity  of  in¬ 
dustries  was  affected  by  the  state  of  agriculture.  So  when  the 
panic  of  1929  burst  upon  the  country,  American  farmers,  already 
in  a  depression  themselves,  had  piles  of  produce  which  they  could 
not  sell  at  all. 

Competition  among  Farmers  Aggravates  Their  Troubles.  With 
the  prices  of  farm  produce  falling,  farmers  strove  to  produce 
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more  in  order  to  get  the  same  annual  income  as  before.  And 
the  more  they  produced,  the  lower  sank  the  prices  of  the  goods 
they  had  to  sell.  They  were  in  a  worse  plight  than  manufacturers 
in  some  respects.  When  the  prices  of  factory  goods  fell  below 
the  cost  of  production  or  the  demand  dropped,  mill  owners  could 
either  make  agreements  among  themselves  to  keep  prices  up  or 
shut  their  factories  until  times  got  better.  They  could  discharge 
their  employees  and  wait  for  a  return  of  prosperity.  But  millions 
of  farmers  and  their  wives  did  their  own  work,  and  they  could 
not  just  turn  themselves  out  and  leave  their  farms.  They  had  to 
go  on  working  where  they  were,  especially  as  no  jobs  were  open 
to  them  in  the  cities.  And  as  they  went  on  working  they  kept 
adding  to  the  mountain  of  produce  which  they  could  not  sell. 
In  this  dilemma  two  proposals  gained  a  hearing:  (1)  raise  the 
prices  of  farm  produce  by  government  action,  and  (2)  cut  down 
crop  production  until  the  output  is  nearly  equal  to  the  effec¬ 
tive  demand.  How  could  crop  production  be  adjusted  to  the 
demand?  Farm  leaders  answered:  let  the  Federal  Government 
induce  farmers  to  co-operate  with  one  another  in  curtailing  their 
crops  by  offering  them  cash  payments  to  take  this  step. 

The  Adjustment  Act  Curtails  Farm  Production.  The  following 
way  to  gain  this  end  was  chosen  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (AAA)  of  1933.  First  it 
selected  the  crops  in  which  the  surplus  was  most  troublesome — 
wheat,  rye,  flax,  barley,  cotton,  field  corn,  grain  sorghums, 
hogs,  cattle,  rice,  tobacco,  peanuts,  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane, 
and  milk  and  its  products.  Then  it  offered  to  pay  each  farmer 
engaged  in  raising  certain  crops — such  as  wheat,  cotton,  and 
corn — a  sum  of  money  for  cutting  down  his  production.  In 
effect,  the  Government  said  to  the  farmer:  “If  you  will  take  a 
certain  percentage  of  your  land  out  of  cultivation,  or  cut  down 
production  of  livestock,  we  will  pay  you  a  certain  amount  of 
money  in  return.”  So  all  over  the  country,  millions  of  farmers 
made  such  agreements  with  the  Government  and  received  pay¬ 
ments  for  doing  their  part  in  cutting  down  production.  The 
money  to  make  these  payments  was  raised  by  taxes  on  industries 
that  worked  up  farm  products  into  marketable  commodities — for 
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example,  mills  which  ground  wheat  and  factories  that  made 
cigarettes.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  bought  up 
large  quantities  of  farm  produce  for  distribution  among  the 
unemployed  in  the  cities.  By  such  methods  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  were  poured  into  the  hands  of  farmers. 

Through  the  Resettlement  Administration  thousands  of  fami¬ 
lies  were  removed  from  drought  and  flood-stricken  regions  (p.  910) 
and  wastelands  and  established  on  better  soil. 


Photo  from  Pictures  Inc. 

Flooded  Region  in  Indiana 

In  January,  1937,  when  a  levee  on  the  White  River  burst,  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  was  flooded  to  a  depth  of  twelve  feet. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  remained  in  effect  until 
1936  when  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  vote  of  six  to  three,  declared 
the  whole  Act  null  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  Then 
Congress  sought  to  accomplish  similar  ends  by  passing  a  new 
law — the  Soil  Conservation  Act  which  provided  payments  to 
farmers  for  controlling  crop  production  by  turning  to  soil- 
conserving  crops,  such  as  alfalfa,  clover,  and  grass. 

Codes  Are  Framed  for  Business  Enterprise  and  Labor 

Long-Standing  Problems  of  Industry  and  Labor  Are  Tackled 
in  New  Ways.  The  panic  emphasized  three  phases  of  national 
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economy  which  mainly  concerned  city  dwellers:  the  failure  of 
business  enterprise  to  keep  its  plants  running;  the  concentration 
of  capital  in  the  hands  of  giant  corporations;  and  organized  labor 
making  demands  on  business  management.  Business  enter¬ 
prise,  as  we  have  seen,  had  run  into  periodic  panics.  Since  1890 
the  Government  had  experimented  in  efforts  to  prevent  monop¬ 
olies  and  enforce  competition,  as  we  have  also  seen;  but  despite 
the  thousands  of  suits  against  them,  corporations  had  increased 
in  size  and  power.  The  right  of  labor  to  organize  had  been  so 
far  approved  in  1914  that  trade  unions  were  then  exempted  from 
prosecution  as  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade;  another  con¬ 
cession  to  labor  about  the  same  time  was  a  grant  to  interstate 
trainmen  of  an  eight-hour  day  on  the  railroads.  That  labor 
history  we  have  also  reviewed.  Such  recognition  of  labor  organ¬ 
ization  had  been  based  on  two  ideas:  first,  the  permission  to 
bargain  collectively  enabled  the  workers  to  stand  on  a  better 
footing  in  their  dealings  with  organized  business  interests; 
second,  higher  wages  meant  wider  buying  and  so  helped  to  steady 
business. 

Nevertheless  sufferers  in  the  newest  panic  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  something  was  still  as  wrong  with  industrial  opera¬ 
tion  as  with  agricultural  enterprise.  But  what  was  still  wrong? 
What  was  out  of  balance?  When  the  administration  at  Wash¬ 
ington — urged  to  act  by  many  interests — -undertook  to  analyze 
the  situation,  it  divided  the  problem  into  four  parts:  (1)  idle 
plants;  (2)  unemployment  and  insufficient  buying  power;  (3)  lack 
of  balance  between  supply  of  goods  and  demand  for  goods; 
(4)  the  role  of  corporations  and  trade  unions  in  economic  affairs. 
Under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  (NIRA)  of  1933 
the  Federal  Government  tried  to  solve  the  four  parts  of  this 
problem. 

The  Law  Encourages  Industries  to  Co-operate.  The  first  step 
under  NIRA,  suggested  by  businessmen,  was  to  get  all  or  nearly 
all  the  manufacturers  and  employers  in  each  industry  to  co¬ 
operate  in  making  rules  for  all  members  of  the  industry.  These 
rules  taken  together  were  called  the  “code”  of  the  industry. 
For  example,  employers  in  the  lumber  concerns  met  in  confer- 
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ence  and  agreed  on  certain  “fair  practices.”  All  employers  in 
the  industry  were  bound  to  obey  the  code  after  it  was  adopted. 
In  the  code  were  included  rules  about  maximum  hours  of  work, 
minimum  wages,  child  labor,  unfair  price  cutting,  the  health  of 
employees,  and  dumping  goods  on  the  market  below  cost.  In 
each  industry  having  a  code,  a  “code  authority”  was  set  up  to 
enforce  the  rules  against  every  member  of  the  industry  inclined 
to  violate  them.  To  supervise  the  making  and  enforcing  of 
codes,  Congress  established  the  National  Recovery  Adminis- 
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An  NRA  Code  Hearing  in  Session 


tration  (NRA),  headed  at  first  by  General  Hugh  Johnson.  To 
enlist  the  active  interest  of  corporations,  they  were  exempted 
from  suits  under  the  antitrust  laws  as  long  as  they  adhered  to 
the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  and  the  terms  of  the  codes. 

A  New  Industrial  Program  Is  Launched.  When  NRA  was 
started  in  the  summer  of  1933,  it  was  clear  that  it  would  take 
many  months  to  get  the  codes  written  for  the  chief  industries. 
Hence  arrangements  were  made  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  form  agreements  with  individual  employers  to  put 
into  effect  immediately  certain  rules  about  hours,  wages,  and 
employing  more  people.  Each  employer  who  made  an  agree- 
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ment  with  the  President  was  given  a  sign,  called  “the  Blue 
Eagle,”  which  he  could  display  as  proof  that  he  had  promised 
to  do  his  part.  With  monster  parades,  headed  by  brass  bands, 
the  launching  of  the  new  scheme  was  celebrated  in  cities.  All 
over  the  country  business  began  to  improve.  As  codes  were 
formed,  Blue  Eagle  agreements  were  dropped,  and  great  efforts 
were  made  to  get  industry  going  full  blast  under  the  codes.  But 
only  moderate  gains  were  made.  Labor  grew  discontented  with 
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The  Nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  (1936)  - 

First  row:  Brandeis,  Van  Devanter,  Hughes,  McReynolds,  Sutherland 
Rear  row:  Roberts,  Butler,  Stone,  Cardoza 

the  hours  and  wages  established,  and  there  were  many  strikes. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  it  was  evident  that  the  plan  had  not  worked 
out  as  hoped.  It  could  not  make  industry  run  at  full  speed  and 
give  employment  to  even  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  out 
of  work.  Doubts  about  the  success  of  the  scheme  were  wide¬ 
spread  when  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  unanimous  decision  in 
1935,  declared  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act  unconstitutional  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  limited'  to  interstate  commerce,  and 
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interfered  with  hours  and  wages,  which  were  matters  for  the 
states  to  control,  if  government  was  to  control  at  all. 

Congress  Tries  to  Regulate  Selected  Industries.  Defeated  in 
its  efforts  to  put  all  industries  in  balance,  Congress  turned  to  a 
single  industry  that  had  long  been  “sick” — bituminous  coal 
mining.  For  more  than  ten  years  it  had  been  demoralized; 
it  was  beset  by  price  slashing;  many  companies  had  gone  bank¬ 
rupt  and  closed  their  mines;  and  unemployment  had  been  ap¬ 
palling  in  several  districts.  Again  and  again  a  federal  commis¬ 
sion  had  been  appointed  to  study  the  industry  and  had  reported 
in  favor  of  government  action  to  stabilize  it.  At  length  in  1935 
Congress  passed  the  Guffey-Snyder  Coal  Act  which  set  up  “a 
little  NR  A”  for  the  soft-coal  business.  It  permitted  employers 
to  combine,  make  codes,  and  control  prices;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  allowed  organizations  of  miners  to  take  part  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  “fair- wage”  schedules.  This  project  for  the  soft- 
coal  industry  had  scarcely  been  launched,  however,  when  it  too 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Congress 
then  made  a  law,  in  1936,  applying  NRA  principles  for  wages 
and  hours  of  work  to  all  industries  that  sell  goods  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  Owing  to  the  extent  of  government  purchases 
this  Act  covered  a  large  number  and  variety  of  manufacturing 
concerns. 

New  Laws  Contain  Special  Provisions  for  Labor.  In  the  new 

laws  designed  to  deal  with  corporations,  to  bring  industry  into 
a  better  balance,  and  to  maintain  steady  progress,  the  role  of 
organized  labor  was  still  recognized.  The  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  provided  that  employees  had  a  right  to  organize, 
to  bargain  collectively  with  their  employers,  to  share  in  fixing 
minimum  hours  and  wages,  and  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  rules  of 
the  codes  that  had  a  bearing  on  hours,  wages,  and  conditions  of 
work.  A  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  many  local  boards 
were  established  and  given  power  to  hear  and  decide  com¬ 
plaints.  When  the  Recovery  Act  was  declared  void  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  Congress  passed  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
Act,  in  1935,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  organization  of 
workers  in  industries  affecting  interstate  commerce.  This  Act 
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declared  anew  the  right  of  workers  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  with  employers  through  agents  of  their  own  choice. 
It  also  forbade  employers  to  interfere  with  organizations  of 
employees  and  attempted  to  outlaw  company  unions  (p.  712) 
formed  under  the  direction  and  control  of  employers  themselves. 
To  aid  in  enforcing  the  law,  Congress  created  a  new  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  empowered  to  hear  complaints  and  to 
refer  violations  of  the  law  to  the  courts  for  trial  and  decision. 
Very  soon  the  Wagner  Labor  Act  was  challenged  in  the  lower 
federal  courts  and  the  prophecy  was  made  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  declare  the  law  unconstitutional. 

New  Laws  Are  Made  for  Utilities  and  the  Use  of 
Natural  Resources 

An  Old  Problem  Becomes  More  Acute.  Many  developments 
extending  over  long  years  had  indicated  that  public  utilities  and 
the  use  of  natural  resources  would  be  subjects  for  federal  action 
in  1933.  Plants  for  producing  electricity  had  begun  as  local 
concerns  supplying  single  cities  with  current.  By  1933,  however, 
thousands  of  plants  had  been  united  under  electrical  corpora¬ 
tions  and  their  power  lines  tied  into  huge  networks  extending 
across  state  boundaries.  Moreover  hundreds  of  electrical  con¬ 
cerns  had  been  joined  through  supercorporations  called  holding 
companies  (p.  840).  For  example,  one  company  might  have  ten 
or  fifteen  other  companies  under  its  control,  and  then  many 
such  controlling  companies  might  be  joined  under  a  still  larger 
corporation.  Thus,  through  the  extension  of  power  lines  across 
state  boundaries  and  through  the  formation  of  holding  concerns 
in  many  states,  the  electrical  utility  business  had  become  nation¬ 
wide  in  its  operations.  When  the  panic  came  in  1929,  a  few 
great  companies  crashed  and  brought  staggering  losses  to  inves¬ 
tors  in  their  stocks  and  bonds.  Likewise  the  development  of  the 
radio  and  the  growth  of  telephone,  bus,  and  truck  companies 
on  a  national  scale  brought  several  issues  clearly  before  the 
Federal  Government.  As  the  states  had  long  before  begun  to 
regulate  the  rates  and  services  of  local  utilities,  so  Congress  con¬ 
fronted  the  problem  of  regulating  interstate  rates  and  services. 
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Conservation  of  Resources  Presses  for  Attention.  Closely 
connected  with  the  electrical-utility  business  was  the  problem 
of  conserving  natural  resources  for  proper  use.  A  great  deal  of 
electric  current  was  produced  by  water  power,  and  the  Federal 
Government  had  control,  under  the  Constitution,  of  power 
sites  on  the  public  domain  and  on  all  navigable  rivers.  Into  this 
question  of  water  power  were  tied  other  problems — the  control 
of  floods,  which  annually  brought  heavy  losses  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty,  the  destruction  cf  forests,  and  the  washing  away  of  rich 


From.  Ewing  Galloway 


Erosion 

Rains  wash  topsoil  down  to  the  rivers  cutting  deep  gashes  in  the  soil. 


topsoil  in  agricultural  regions.  For  more  than  a  century  the 
theory  had  prevailed  that  each  owner  of  a  farm  or  forest  had  a 
right  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  it.  Under  that  theory  had  occurred 
a  frightful  waste  of  natural  resources.  This  waste  took  many 
forms.  Great  forests  were  slashed  away  and  the  land  left  barren. 
Erosion  cut  gashes  in  the  soil,  as  rains  on  the  hillsides  washed 
topsoil  down  into  rivers  and  out  to  sea.  In  an  astonishingly 
short  time  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  rich  earth,  necessary 
to  fertility,  were  lost  forever.  When  oil  was  discovered  any- 
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where,  drillers  often  rushed  to  the  spot  and  put  down  many 
times  the  number  of  wells  required  to  extract  the  oil.  Great 
rivers,  instead  of  turning  wheels  and  making  electricity  for  the 
people,  simply  carried  rich  earth  down  to  the  sea.  Destruction 
of  natural  resources  was  proceeding  rapidly  when  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  adopted  measures  to  halt  this  injury  to  the 
commonwealth.  Succeeding  presidents,  Wilson  and  Hoover, 
took  steps  in  the  same  direction.  Still,  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt’s  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Henry  A.  Wallace,  was 
far  from  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done.  He  declared  that 
if  the  destruction  went  on  for  another  hundred  years,  American 
civilization  would  be  wrecked.  The  second  President  Roosevelt 
gave  heed  to  this  matter  and  carried  forward  the  work  of  his 
forerunners. 

The  Development  of  Federal  Power  Plants  Is  Continued.  One 

of  the  first  problems  taken  up  by  the  Roosevelt  administration 
was  that  of  putting  into  use  more  of  the  water  power  belonging 
to  the  Federal  Government  through  its  control  over  navigable 
rivers.  Under  the  Water  Power  Act  of  1920  the  Government 
had  first  adopted  the  plan  of  leasing  its  sites  on  the  public  domain 
and  navigable  rivers  to  private  corporations.  Although  it 
built  and  owned  the  great  power  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  for 
war  purposes,  attempts  were  made  to  lease  it  on  satisfactory 
terms  to  some  private  concern.  Meanwhile  Congress,  under 
Presidents  Coolidge  and  Hoover,  had  arranged  to  build  the 
huge  Boulder  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River  and  to  lease  only  the 
falling  water  to  a  private  corporation.  It  had  also  taken  another 
step.  It  had  required  the  company  that  turned  the  falling  water 
into  electric  current  to  sell  most  of  this  electric  current  to  states 
and  communities  for  distribution  among  their  inhabitants. 
Under  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Congress  took  addi¬ 
tional  steps  in  power  development.  It  arranged  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  operate  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant  and  to  build  other 
plants — for  example,  the  Grand  Coulee  in  Washington  and 
Bonneville  on  the  Columbia  River  near  Portland,  Oregon.  It 
also  provided  that  the  current  produced  at  these  government 
plants  could  be  sold  to  private  companies  for  resale  to  their 
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customers  or  distributed  directly  to  consumers  by  government 
transmission  lines. 

A  Great  Plan  Is  Made  for  the  Tennessee  Valley.  Going  be¬ 
yond  the  construction  of  power  plants,  Congress  undertook  the 
development  of  the  whole  Tennessee  Valley.  This  project  grew 
out  of  a  long  struggle  in  Congress  over  the  use  of  the  power  plant 
built  at  Muscle  Shoals  during  the  World  War.  Some  members  of 
Congress  wanted  the  Government  to  sell  the  plant  or  lease  it 


to  a  private  electrical  company.  Others  wanted  the  Government 
to  keep  the  plant  and  use  it  in  making  electricity  and  fertilizer 
for  sale.  But  neither  President  Coolidge  nor  President  Hoover 
would  sign  any  bill  for  government  ownership  and  operation. 
After  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  took  office,  Congress  adopted  a 
still  larger  scheme  for  power  plants  on  the  Tennessee  River. 
Instead  of  dealing  with  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant  alone,  it  made 
a  plan  for  the  entire  Tennessee  Valley — a  region  embracing  parts 


Courtesy  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Norris  Dam 

A  TVA  project  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Knoxville,  on  the  Clinch  River 
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of  seven  states.  Then  it  vested  the  execution  of  this  plan  in  the 
hands  of  three  officers  called  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  voted  a  huge  sum  of  money  for  their  use. 

The  plan  for  this  Tennessee  Valley  development  now  being 
applied  includes  several  features.  New  dams  and  plants  are 
being  built  along  the  river  to  control  floods  and  produce  a  steady 
output  of  electricity.  Transmission  lines  are  being  built  to 
carry  electricity  to  towns,  cities,  industries,  and  farms  in  the 
region.  Trees  are  being  planted  on  hillsides  and  in  wasteland  to 
hold  the  soil,  check  the  quick  runoff  of  rain  water,  and  start 
new  forests.  Small  dams  and  barricades  are  being  built  on  hill¬ 
sides  to  stop  soil  washing,  or  erosion.  Electricity  is  being  sup¬ 
plied  at  low  rates.  Money  is  being  lent  to  citizens  and  com¬ 
munities  so  that  they  can  buy  and  install  electrical  appliances. 
Loans  are  also  being  made  for  the  construction  of  better  homes 
for  the  people  of  the  district.  In  short  over  a  wide  area  the 
Federal  Government  is  doing  many  things  itself  and  encour¬ 
aging  the  people  to  take^ctions  which  will  result,  it  is  hoped,  in 
a  constructive,  fruitful  use  of  the  soil,  forests,  water,  and  other 
resources  of  the  region.  This  is  called  “regional  planning.” 

New  Regulations  for  Utilities  Are  Adopted.  Besides  providing 
for  the  development  of  federal  power  resources  Congress  passed 
important  laws  touching  utilities  engaged  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  Supervision  of  interstate  electrical  rates  and  services 
was  vested  in  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  which  had  been 
created  in  1920  and  altered  by  later  legislation.  By  the  Holding 
Companies  Act  of  1935  Congress  sought  to  break  up  the  “top 
holding  companies”  (p.  840),  and  to  confine  such  concerns  more 
closely  to  the  actual  business  of  producing  and  selling  current. 
Control  over  the  rates  and  services  of  the  radio,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Busses  and  trucks  were  subjected  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which  already 
regulated  the  rates  of  interstate  railways  and  pipe  lines. 

A  Drive  Is  Made  to  Cut  Electric  Rates  and  Extend  Services. 
Not  content  to  regulate  interstate  rates  of  private  concerns,  the 
Federal  Government  sought  to  reduce  electrical  rates  and  to 
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encourage  the  extension  of  transmission  lines  into  regions  not 
yet  served.  Although  electric  rates  had  declined  as  the  business 
grew,  President  Roosevelt  insisted  that  they  were  still  too  high. 
Neither  state  nor  federal  regulation  had  cut  them  enough,  he 
believed.  So  he  used  federal  plants  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
and  elsewhere  as  “yardsticks”  to  measure  the  cost  of  producing 
current,  in  order  that  fair  rates  might  be  discovered  and  estab¬ 
lished.  Moreover,  through  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  money  was  lent  to  local  com¬ 
munities  for  the  building  of  power  plants.  This  policy  had  two 
main  results.  A  few  municipally  owned  plants  were  constructed, 
and  the  threat  of  cities  to  build  their  own  plants  forced  many 
private  companies  to  reduce  their  rates.  A  third  stage  was 
reached  when  Congress  in  1935  authorized  “rural  electrifica¬ 
tion”  on  a  large  scale  by  voting  money  to  construct  transmission 
lines  in  country  districts  not  yet  enjoying  the  benefits  of  elec¬ 
tricity. 

Efforts  Are  Made  to  Control  the  Petppleum  Industry.  Unlike 
forests,  which  can  be  renewed,  pools  of  oil  under  the  ground  are 
used  up  by  pumping,  refining,  and  selling  and  can  never  be 
restored.  Yet  the  petroleum  industry  had  long  been  noted  for 
its  wasteful  methods.  Besides  it  was  hard  hit  by  the  panic  of 
1929.  Too  many  old  wells  were  being  pumped  and  too  many 
new  wells  were  being  sunk.  Vast  quantities  of  crude  oil  and 
refined  products  were  being  dumped  on  the  market.  Prices 
crashed.  So  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government  was  demanded, 
even  by  drillers  and  refiners  themselves.  As  a  part  of  NRA,  the 
Petroleum  Administration  was  then  established,  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  at  the  head.  An  estimate  was  made  of  the 
amount  of  oil  for  which  daily  markets  could  be  found.  Each 
oil-producing  state  was  assigned  a  share  of  this  market — a  quota 
of  oil  which  oil  industries  in  the  state  could  produce.  Then  each 
producer  of  oil  in  the  state  was  given  a  certain  number  of  barrels 
as  his  share ;  this  amount  he  was  allowed  to  pump  and  put  on  the 
market.  So  much  for  old  oil  regions'.  To  prevent  a  flood  of  oil 
from  new  wells,  the  Petroleum  Administration  decreed  that  no 
new  fields  could  be  opened  until  a  plan  for  orderly  development 
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was  made  by  the  Administration  itself.  At  the  same  time  the 
Administration  tried  to  fix  maximum  hours,  minimum  wages, 
and  other  conditions  for  workers  in  the  petroleum  industry. 
In  short,  NRA  sought  to  stop  the  wasteful  methods  of  individual 
drillers  and  pumpers  and  to  bring  them  all  under  a  common 
plan  for  conserving  and  making  a  reasonable  use  of  oil.  But  this 
scheme  was  attacked,  especially  by  independent  oil  producers 
who  insisted  upon  their  “right”  to  drill  and  sell  at  will.  After 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  oil  control  unconstitutional,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  tried  to  check  oil  waste  by  co¬ 
operating  with  oil  producers  and  state  governments  in  establish¬ 
ing  voluntary  agreements. 

The  Nation  Acts  to  Reduce  Unemployment  and 
Poverty 

The  Federal  Government  Assumes  Responsibility.  If  there 
was  any  feature  of  the  New  Deal  that  could  be  called  new  in  a 
strict  sense,  it  was  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  distress  caused  by 
unemployment  and  poverty.  Yet  even  this  was  not  entirely 
novel.  For  years  Congress  had  appropriated  money  to  relieve 
the  victims  of  floods,  earthquakes,  droughts,  and  famines  in  the 
United  States  and  even  in  foreign  countries.  Indeed  Congress 
appropriated  $100,000,000  for  the  relief  of  famine  victims  in 
Russia  and  this  huge  sum  was  disbursed  in  1919  under  Herbert  C. 
Hoover  as  head  of  the  American  Relief  Administration.  But 
historically  the  major  share  of  the  relief  burden  at  home  had 
been  carried  by  states  and  communities.  By  1933  it  had  become 
too  heavy  for  them  to  bear.  President  Hoover  had  seen  the 
difficulty  and  had  approved  lending  federal  money  to  states 
and  communities  for  relief,  while  he  opposed  direct  gifts  of 
cash  for  that  purpose.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  not 
only  sought  to  aid  states  in  furnishing  employment;  he  also 
induced  Congress  to  provide  federal  funds  to  be  administered 
by  federal  and  state  agents  in  supplying  employment  and  feed¬ 
ing  the  hungry. 

Employment  Is  Furnished  to  Millions.  At  the  time  the  aids 
to  agriculture  and  industry  were  adopted,  it  was  known  that 
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they  would  not  of  themselves  bring  full  employment  at  once, 
if  at  all.  So  it  was  decided  that  millions  of  people  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  work  by  the  federal,  state,  and  local  governments. 
This  meant  employment  on  what  is  called  “public  works”: 
that  is,  roads,  bridges,  schoolhouses,  and  other  things  owned 
by  the  public.  It  was  believed  that  such  enterprise  would  help 
start  private  industry  running  at  a  higher  speed  and  pour  out 
wages  which  employees  could  use  in  buying  farm  produce  and 


From  Ewing  Galloway 

A  PWA  Slum  Clearance  Project  in  Atlanta 


manufactured  goods.  It  was  also  thought  that  public  works 
would  create  a  demand  for  cement,  steel,  lumber,  and  other 
materials  and  set  in  motion  many  private  industries  which  in 
turn  would  furnish  private  employment  for  the  idle. 

Federal  Public  Works  Are  Increased.  To  accomplish  these 
purposes,  Congress  voted  several  billion  dollars  to  public  works. 
A  large  part  of  the  money  was  spent  directly  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  its  own  projects.  Hundreds  of  millions  went 
to  the  army  and  navy  for  building  ships,  airplanes,  barracks, 
and  other  military  and  naval  equipment.  Another  huge  sum 
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went  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  development  previously  dis¬ 
cussed.  A  third  part  was  spent  in  clearing  away  slums — shanties, 
tenements,  and  other  wretched  houses — in  certain  cities,  Atlanta 
and  Chicago  for  example.  On  the  cleared  spaces  new  houses 
were  built  to  be  rented  at  a  low  figure  to  persons  in  need  of  better 
homes.  Other  federal  works  included  post-office  buildings,  tree 
planting,  and  forestry  work  in  general,  and  water-power  and 
irrigation  projects  in  the  Northwest. 

States  and  Localities  Receive  Federal  Aid.  Besides  providing 
a  large  amount  of  employment  on  its  own  public  works,  the 
Federal  Government  helped  states,  cities,  towns,  counties,  and 
villages  to  promote  public  works  of  their  own.  They  were,  of 
course,  building  on  their  own  account  to  some  extent,  but  Con¬ 
gress  supplied  funds  for  still  more  activity.  It  offered  to  aid 
states  and  communities  in  constructing  waterworks,  electric- 
light  plants,  sewers,  highways,  schools,  hospitals,  bridges,  parks, 
and  playgrounds.  It  gave  a  part  of  the  money  outright  and  lent 
the  balance.  For  example,  if  a  town  wished  to  build  a  school- 
house  costing  $100,000,  the  Government,  through  its  Public 
Works  Administration,  gave  the  town  30  per  cent  of  the 
cost,  namely,  $30,000  and,  if  necessary,  it  lent  the  balance  to 
the  town  for  a  long  term  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Money  was 
also  allotted  to  local  housing  companies  so  that  they  could  clear 
slums  and  build  better  homes  to  be  rented  at  a  low  rate. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Is  Organized.  In  1933  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  state  governments  already  owned 
millions  of  acres  of  forests  and  were  buying  more  land  from  year 
to  year.  They  were  also  spending  large  sums  in  protecting  these 
forests  against  fires  and  tree  diseases  and  in  planting  young 
trees  in  barren  areas.  They  were  likewise  doing  many  things, 
especially  in  their  forests,  to  stop  soil  erosion  and  hold  back 
flooding  streams.  When  the  panic  brought  the  necessity  for 
devising  employment,  Congress  decided  that  some  of  the  money 
should  be  spent  on  conservation.  It  empowered  the  President 
to  establish  Civilian  Conservation  Camps  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  for  young  men  out  of  work.  After  they  were  selected, 
they  were  employed  in  cutting  brush,  making  firebreaks,  plant- 
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ing  trees,  building  roads,  and  fighting  tree  blights  and  diseases. 
Each  young  man  was  paid  a  small  monthly  wage,  from  which 
he  had  to  send  the  major  portion  home  to  aid  his  distressed 
family.  At  every  camp  men  were  furnished  sleeping  quarters, 
recreational  rooms,  good  food,  medical  care,  and  some  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities.  Later  the  Conservation  Corps  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  Federal  Youth  Administration  which  aided  young 


From  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 


Conservation  Work  of  the  CCC 
The  men  are  planting  trees  on  eroded  land  near  Jackson,  Tennessee. 


men  and  women  in  winning  an  education  and  training  them¬ 
selves  for  employment  when  it  could  be  found. 

Employment  Is  Substituted  in  Part  for  the  “  Dole  ”  in  1935. 
Despite  all  the  efforts  made  to  start  up  industry  and  agriculture, 
the  number  of  unemployed  remained  large.  By  1935  it  was 
estimated  that  at  least  ten  million  people  were  out  of  work  and 
twenty  million  were  still  receiving  relief.  In  his  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  early  in  that  year  President  Roosevelt  declared  that  the 
“dole  ”  must  be  stopped  and  work  provided.  In  response  to  his 
call  Congress  appropriated  $4,880,000,000  to  be  expended  mainly 
in  creating  work  projects  under  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
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tration.  Federal  and  state  officials  combined  in  providing  jobs 
which  could  be  filled  by  the  unemployed,  including  writers, 
artists,  actors,  and  musicians.  This  was  more  expensive  than 
direct  relief,  but  it  tended  to  give  the  unemployed  the  feeling  that 
they  were  doing  something  useful.  Still,  it  was  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  an  expensive  and  often  wasteful  makeshift  in  a 
crisis  with  no  end  in  sight.  Critics  of  every  political  faith  feared 
it  as  a  form  of  vote-buying.  The  next  year  Congress  made  an- 
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other  huge  grant  to  the  WPA — once  more  in  the  hope  that 
private  employers  could  soon  “take  up  the  slack.” 

Old-Age  Pensions  and  Unemployment  Insurance  Are  Estab¬ 
lished.  With  a  view  to  coping  more  systematically  with  poverty 
and  unemployment,  Congress  passed  in  1935  the  Social  Security 
Act.  One  part  of  the  Act  imposed  a  federal  tax  on  the  payrolls 
of  employers;  but  when  any  state  established  a  system  of  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  employers  were  allowed  a  heavy  reduction 
in  the  federal  tax.  In  effect  the  taxing  power  of  Congress  was 
used  to  induce  states  to  furnish  funds  from  which  to  make  pay- 
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merits  in  the  future  to  persons  without  employment.  A  second 
part  of  the  Act  laid  an  income  tax  on  employees  and  payrolls  to 
accumulate  resources  from  which  to  pay  pensions  to  workers 
when  they  grow  old.  It  was,  in  short,  a  scheme  for  compulsory 
old-age  insurance,  but  large  classes  of  workers  were  excluded 
from  its  scope — farm  laborers,  for  example.  A  third  part  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  authorized  federal  grants  to  states  up  to  the 
monthly  maximum  of  $15  a  person  so  relieved,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  them  to  give  a  pension  to  every  needy  person 
over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  The  Federal  Government  matched 
their  grants  dollar  for  dollar  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  standard 
pension  of  $30  a  month.  By  June,  1936,  thirty-six  states  already 
had  old-age  pension  laws  and  other  states  prepared  to  qualify 
for  the  receipt  of  federal  grants.  Although  the  Act  was  severely 
criticized  as  cumbersome  and  insufficient,  it  was  in  line  with 
the  idea  of  national  responsibility  for  remedying  poverty  and 
unemployment. 

The  Supreme  Court  Declares  Most  of  the  New  Deal 
Unconstitutional 

Acts  of  Congress  Are  Set  Aside.  Among  the  principal  measures 
on  which  the  Roosevelt  administration  relied  to  restore  pros¬ 
perity,  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  the  Railway  Pension  Act,  and  the  Guffey- 
Snyder  Coal  Act  were  outstanding.  They  touched  closely  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  and  corporations  to  carry  on 
their  business  in  their  own  way.  Shortly  after  their  enactment 
these  laws  were  challenged  in  the  federal  courts,  and  at  last 
they  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  Washington.  In  a  series 
of  momentous  decisions  that  high  Court  declared  all  these  laws 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  and,  therefore,  void.  Con¬ 
gress  had,  the  Court  said,  gone  beyond  the  powers  conferred  on 
it  by  the  Constitution  and  had  invaded  the  reserved  rights  of 
the  states.  In  holding  invalid  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
the  Court  ruled  that  the  regulation  of  agriculture,  for  example, 
was  a  matter  wholly  within  the  powers  of  the  states  and  that 
Congress  could  not  control  that  branch  of  American  economy 
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by  paying  farmers  for  crop  reduction.  In  only  two  important 
cases  did  the  Court  decide  in  favor  of  the  Administration.  It 
sustained  the  Act  of  Congress  stopping  the  payment  of  private 
debts  in  gold  and  a  part  of  the  Act  permitting  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  sell  electric  current  made  at  the  Muscle 
Shoals  power  plant.  At  the  opening  of  1937  the  Court  had  not 
passed  upon  the  validity  of  other  New  Deal  measures  such  as 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

State  Wage  Laws  Are  Held  Void.  When  the  Supreme  Court 
invalidated  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  declared  that  control  over  wages  in  industries  belonged 
to  the  states  and  not  to  Congress.  Acting  on  this  theory,  many 
states  had  passed  laws  fixing  minimum  wages  for  women  in 
certain  industries  where  wages  were  especially  low.  In  New  York 
an  employer  protested  against  the  minimum  wage  law  and 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1936,  when  this 
case  was  decided,  the  Court  held  that  no  state  had  the  power  to 
fix  wages,  because  that  would  interfere  with  “the  liberty”  of 
employers  and  employees  to  make  wage  contracts  as  they 
pleased — a  right  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  and  three  other  justices  dissented  from 
this  view,  but  the  majority  opinion,  of  course,  prevailed.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Supreme  Court  rulings  neither  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  nor  any  state  government  had  the  power  under  the  federal 
Constitution  to  fix  minimum  wages  for  employees  in  private 
industries. 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  Are  Discussed.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  had  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  void  so  many  important  measures  in  so  short  a  time. 
From  1803  to  the  close  of  1934  only  sixty-four  Acts  of  Congress 
had  been  set  aside  by  judicial  decisions.  Now  in  two  years  at 
least  six  important  statutes  were  declared  unconstitutional  and 
void.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  questions  respecting 
the  Constitution  and  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
raised  again.  They  had  been  raised  in  1803  when  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  ruled  that  the  Court  had  the  power  to  pass  on  the 
constitutionality  of  statutes.  They  had  been  raised  in  1857  when 
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Chief  Justice  Taney  declared  that  Congress  had  no  power  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  territories.  They  had  come  up  again  in 
1895  when  the  Supreme  Court  set  aside  the  federal  income-tax 
law  of  the  previous  year. 

Now  it  was  the  New  Deal  which  received  adverse  judicial 
opinions.  What  were  members  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
and  its  supporters  to  do?  Were  they  to  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  permitting  the  kind  of  legislation  for  which 
the  New  Deal  stood?  Were  they  to  wait  in  the  hope  that  the 
Supreme  Court  might,  on  new  appeals,  reverse  its  opinions,  as 
it  had  done  previously  in  some  cases?  Or  was  the  interpretation 
of  the  Court  to  be  accepted  as  final  and  binding  for  all  time? 
Opponents  of  the  administration  generally  rejoiced  in  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Court  and  insisted  that  the  Constitution  as  inter¬ 
preted  was  good  enough  for  them  without  any  changes. 

The  Nature  of  the  Constitution  Is  Re-examined.  The  debate 
over  the  Constitution  and  the  Court  led  students  of  the  subject 
to  examine  again  the  making  of  the  Constitution  and  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  framers.  All  kinds  of  interesting  questions  were 
raised  concerning  the  kind  of  government  the  American  people 
actually  have.  What  was  the  real  meaning  of  the  clauses  em¬ 
powering  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  lay  taxes, 
provide  for  the  general  welfare,  and  “make  all  laws  necessary 
and  proper”  for  carrying  into  effect  the  powers  conferred  upon 
Congress  or  vested  in  “the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof”?  Was  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  to  be  interpreted  broadly,  or  narrowly  and 
strictly?  Most  of  these  questions,  in  fact,  focused  on  a  single 
issue:  Was  George  Washington  right  in  holding  that  Congress 
could  legislate  on  commerce,  manufacture,  agriculture,  and 
education  in  the  general  welfare,  or  was  Thomas  Jefferson  right 
in  contending  that  Congress  could  not  even  establish  a  United 
States  Bank?  The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  American  his¬ 
tory  was  vividly  demonstrated.  Accurate  answers  to  such  ques¬ 
tions  could  be  made  only  after  a  study  of  the  records  of  the 
federal  convention,  of  the  writings  of  the  delegates,  and  of  the 
Constitution  itself.  Without  that  knowledge  anything  said 
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about  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  could  be  only  guess¬ 
work.  On  the  whole  the  judgment  of  historians  was  in  favor  of 
the  broad  view  of  the  Constitution,  without  necessarily  endors¬ 
ing  specific  acts  of  the  New  Deal  program. 

President  Roosevelt  Announces  a  “Good  Neighbor” 
Policy  in  External  Affairs 

“  Imperialism  ”  Is  Repudiated.  Shortly  after  coming  to  office 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  announced  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  would  be  that  of  the  “good  neighbor.” 
He  declared  that  the  country  would  not  go  into  imperialist 
“dollar  grabbing,”  would  not  seek  more  territory,  and  would 
not  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations.  He  endorsed  the 
work  of  a  Senate  committee  under  Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye  en¬ 
gaged  in  investigating  the  munitions  business,  and  he  called  the 
munitions  traffic  “a  serious  source  of  international  discord  and 
strife.”  He  initiated  a  Pan-American  conference  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  closer  together  the  nations  of  the  western  hemisphere 
in  the  interests  of  peace  and  commercial  co-operation.  He  urged 
the  Senate  to  approve  the  treaty  for  joining  the  World  Court; 
but  he  was  defeated  on  this  point.  In  turning  his  back  on  “the 
imperialism  of  dollar  diplomacy”  President  Roosevelt  seemed 
to  deny  that  the  sale  of  the  “surpluses  of  American  industry  and 
agriculture”  could  be  forced  upon  other  peoples  by  conquest, 
colonization,  or  any  other  method  of  government  intervention 
in  foreign  trade. 

Actions  Are  Taken  under  the  “  Good  Neighbor  Policy.”  In 

line  with  this  theory  of  foreign  policy,  Congress  and  the  President 
adopted  many  significant  measures.  They  abolished  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Platt  Amendment  (p.  677)  which  allowed  the 
United  States  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba.  Preparations 
were  made  for  Philippine  independence.  By  a  law  passed  in  1934 
the  Filipinos  were  authorized  to  call  a  convention,  frame  a 
constitution,  set  up  their  own  government,  and  become  inde¬ 
pendent  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment.  By  1936  the  Filipinos  had  installed  their  system  and  could 
look  forward  to  independence  in  1946.  With  respect  to  the 
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Caribbean  region  generally,  the  Roosevelt  administration  re¬ 
frained  from  armed  interference  in  the  Dominican  republic 
and  in  Nicaragua.  The  United  States  marines  had  been  entirely 
withdrawn  from  Nicaragua  in  January,  1933.  After  long  nego¬ 
tiations,  the  Government  recognized  Soviet  Russia  (p.  815)  and 
resumed  official  relations  with  that  republic.  With  respect  to  the 
troubled  Orient  where  Japan  was  steadily  invading  large  parts  of 
China,  President  Roosevelt  followed  the  policy  of  “watchful 
waiting.” 

Efforts  Are  Made  to  Stimulate  Foreign  Trade.  The  Roosevelt 
administration  made  -no  slashes  in  the  protective  tariff,  but  it 
did  seek  to  promote  foreign  trade  through  special  treaties.  By 
the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  of  1934  Congress  gave  the  President 
power,  for  three  years,  to  make  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  without  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  authorized  him  to  raise  or  lower  American  tariff  rates  by 
as  much  as  50  per  cent  in  exchange  for  concessions  by  other 
nations.  Under  the  Act  a  number  of  treaties  were  made,  in¬ 
cluding  one  with  Canada.  In  some  lines  these  treaties  speeded 
up  trade,  but  they  brought  about  no  startling  rise  in  foreign 
business.  Apart  from  raw  materials,  such  as  coffee  and  bananas, 
most  of  the  goods  which  other  countries  wanted  to  sell  entered 
more  or  less  into  competition  with  goods  already  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless  Congress  renewed  the  Act  in  1937. 

Congress  Votes  Huge  Sums  for  Armaments.  Despite  all  the 
presidential  messages  on  peace  and  good  will,  expenditures  for 
the  army  and  navy  increased  rapidly  from  year  to  year.  Noth¬ 
ing  came  of  the  conference  on  disarmament  held  at  Geneva. 
When  the  treaties  limiting  warship  construction  expired,  new 
agreements  could  not  be  reached  in  1936.  It  is  true  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  made  a  treaty  restricting  the  size 
of  some  ships  and  guns;  but  the  number  was  not  fixed.  Hence 
the  door  was  open  for  another  naval  race  such  as  had  preceded 
the  world  war.  Congress  enlarged  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  and  raised  the  annual  outlays  for  military  and 
naval  purposes  beyond  anything  hitherto  known  in  America.  In 
1936  the  appropriations  totaled  about  $1,100,000,000,  and  de- 
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mands  were  made  by  army  and  navy  officials  for  still  larger 
expenditures.  Yet  the  country  seemed  bent  on  staying  out  of 
foreign  conflicts.  Congress  passed  “neutrality”  resolutions  in 
1935  and  1936  forbidding  the  selling  of  munitions  and  the  lending 
of  money  to  foreign  countries  at  war.  Apparently  it  sought  to 
avoid  the  kind  of  financial  entanglements  that  had  broken  down 
American  neutrality  during  the  world  war  and  had  involved  the 
United  States  in  that  terrific  struggle. 

The  Nation  Debates  Great  Issues 

Republicans  Condemn  the  New  Deal.  The  far-reaching  meas¬ 
ures  adopted  by  the  Roosevelt  administration  to  cope  with  the 
depression  awakened  a  determined  opposition.  Naturally  Re¬ 
publicans  took  the  lead  in  the  attack  on  the  New  Deal.  Some 
of  them  declared  that  it  was  socialistic  or  communistic,  alien  in 
spirit,  and  un-American  in  action.  In  their  platform  of  1936 
the  Republicans  listed  their  criticisms.  They  accused  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  repudiating  “most  sacred  obligations,”  meaning 
its  currency  policy.  They  charged  it  with  “frightful  waste  and 
extravagance,”  flouting  the  Supreme  Court,  fostering  monopoly 
(by  the  NIRA),  usurping  the  rights  of  states,  passing  unconsti¬ 
tutional  laws,  appealing  to  “passion  and  class  prejudice,”  and 
breaking  down  tariff  barriers  by  reciprocity  agreements.  Respon¬ 
sibility  for  prolonging  the  depression  was  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
administration:  “It  has  bred  fear  and  hesitation  in  commerce 
and  industry,  thus  discouraging  new  enterprise.”  Having 
assailed  the  New  Deal  as  dishonorable  and  tyrannical,  the 
Republicans  offered  their  program  to  the  country. 

Republicans  Present  Their  Program.  Taking  up  currency, 
banking,  and  finances,  the  Republicans  promised  to  balance  the 
budget  by  cutting  expenditures;  to  oppose  further  devaluation 
of  the  dollar;  to  maintain  “a  sound  and  stable  currency”;  and 
to  work  for  international  stabilization  as  soon  as  possible.  These 
pledges  their  candidate,  Alfred  M.  Landon,  amplified.  He  de¬ 
clared  himself  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard  and  of  making  all 
other  dollars  convertible  into  gold  dollars  when  and  if  it  could 
be  done  “without  penalizing  our  democratic  economy  and  with- 
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out  injury  to  our  producers  of  agricultural  products  and  other 
raw  materials.”  Turning  to  agriculture,  the  Republicans  prom¬ 
ised  easy  loans  to  farmers,  the  encouragement  of  co-operative 
marketing,  regulation  of  production  by  soil  conservation,  pay¬ 
ments  to  farmers  for  controlling  soil  uses,  and  aid  to  farmers 
suffering  from  temporary  disasters. 

For  solving  the  problem  of  great  trusts  and  corporations,  the 
Republicans  proposed  new  criminal  laws,  vigorous  enforcement 
of  antitrust  laws,  and  the  destruction  of  monopolies.  They  recog¬ 
nized  that  some  regulation  of  business  was  desirable  and  favored 
federal  control  over  the  interstate  activities  of  public  utilities. 
They  declared  that  they  would  protect  the  “rights  of  labor  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of 
its  own  choosing  without  interference  from  any  source.”  Their 
relief  and  security  planks  contained  four  features:  continued 
federal  grants  to  states  for  relief  purposes,  limited  public  works 
to  furnish  employment,  a  scheme  of  old-age  pensions,  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  states  to  provide  unemployment  insurance. 
They  promised  to  uphold  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  radio, 
and  the  right  of  assembly.  In  dealing  with  foreign  affairs,  the 
Republicans  offered  to  maintain  peace  by  “all  honorable  means” 
and  declared  that  America  should  never  become  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  or  the  World  Court  or  enter  into  any  entan¬ 
gling  alliances. 

Republicans  Give  Consideration  to  Constitutional  Issues.  In 

their  official  platform  the  Republicans  pledged  themselves  “to 
maintain  the  American  system  of  constitutional  and  local  self- 
government  and  to  resist  all  attempts  to  impair  the  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Court”;  and  they  refrained  from  mentioning  any 
possible  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  necessary  to  carry 
out  their  program.  In  fact  they  favored  the  adoption  of  state 
laws  and  interstate  compacts  to  abolish  child  labor  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  women  and  children  with  respect  to  maximum  hours  and 
minimum  wages.  “We  believe,”  they  said,  “that  this  can  be 
done  within  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands.”  But  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  holding  invalid  the  New  York  minimum 
wage  law  (p.  921)  raised  doubts.  So  Mr.  Landon  sent  a  message 
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to  the  Republican  convention  stating  that  if  nominated  and 
elected  he  would  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  permitting 
states  to  enact  minimum  wage  and  protective  legislation  for 
women  and  children,  in  case  such  legislation  could  not  be  law¬ 
fully  adopted  “within  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands.”  Hence 
the  constitutional  issue  entered  the  debates  of  the  campaign. 
The  Republicans  chose  Frank  Knox,  publisher  of  a  Chicago 
newspaper  as  their  candidate  for  Vice-President,  to  run  with 
Governor  Landon,  the  presidential  candidate. 

Minority  Parties  Make  Their  Bid  for  Votes.  As  usual  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history  the  two  major  parties  were  challenged  by  other 
parties  with  their  candidates.  The  Socialist  party,  which  had 
been  in  the  field  since  1900,  nominated  Norman  Thomas,  who 
had  been  the  candidate  in  1928  and  1932,  and  reaffirmed  its 
faith  in  socialist  doctrines.  The  Communists  appealed  to  the 
public  with  Earl  Browder  as  their  leader.  In  addition,  a  new 
party  was  launched — the  Union  party,  with  William  Lemke,  a 
Representative  in  Congress  from  North  Dakota,  as  the  pres¬ 
idential  candidate.  This  party  proposed,  among  other  things, 
that  all  paper  money  be  issued  by  a  central  federal  bank,  that 
millions  be  employed  at  public  works  and  conservation,  and  that 
private  incomes  and  fortunes  be  strictly  limited.  In  prosecuting 
his  campaign,  Mr.  Lemke  was  supported  by  Father  Charles  E. 
Coughlin,  head  of  his  own  organization  called  the  National 
Union  for  Social  Justice,  by  followers  of  the  late  Huey  P.  Long 
of  Louisiana  who  had  made  a  national  furor  over  “sharing  the 
wealth,”  and  by  some  adherents  of  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend, 
sponsor  of  a  plan  for  paying  a  pension  of  $200  a  month  to  all 
persons  over  sixty  years  of  age.  Thus,  while  the  Republicans 
assailed  the  New  Deal  as  tyrannical  and  un-American,  critics  on 
the  other  side  attacked  it  as  conservative  and  “playing  the  bank¬ 
ers’  game.”  To  the  turmoil  of  general  discussion  which  had 
marked  the  progress  of  the  business  depression  was  added  the 
turmoil  of  party  campaigning  over  the  great  issues  of  American 
politics  and  civilization. 

The  Democrats  Offer  Their  Pledges.  Vigorously  criticized 
by  the  Republicans  and  by  radicals  of  varying  shades  of  opinion, 
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the  Democrats  laid  their  platform  before  the  country  while 
renominating  President  Roosevelt  and  Vice-President  Garner 
for  a  second  term.  They  endorsed  the  Administration  and  its 
measures  and  declared  that  they  would  continue  in  the  same 
course  if  returned  to  power.  Their  platform  listed  the  things 
that  had  been  done  under  the  New  Deal  respecting  savings  and 
investments,  old-age  and  social  security,  rural  electrification, 
housing,  agriculture,  labor,  business,  youth,  monopolies,  unem¬ 
ployment,  finance,  and  foreign  affairs.  It  pledged  the  party  to 
the  policies  already  adopted  and  twitted  the  Republicans  for 
proposing  to  meet  such  pressing  problems  “solely  by  action  of 
the  separate  states.”  It  insisted  that  drought,  floods,  wages, 
hours,  working  conditions  in  industry,  and  unfair  business  prac¬ 
tices  crossed  state  boundaries  and  could  not  be  adequately 
handled  by  forty-eight  states  acting  alone.  The  facts  of  the 
case,  the  Democrats  said,  “call  for  both  state  and  federal  treat¬ 
ment.”  If  we  cannot  deal  adequately  with  these  problems 
under  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands,  they  declared,  we 
will  promote  a  “clarifying  amendment”  which  will  permit  us 
to  do  so.  In  his  speech  accepting  the  nomination,  President 
Roosevelt  reiterated  the  platform’s  insistence  on  the  national 
character  of  present  issues.  Referring  to  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  citizens,  he  quoted  an  old  saying:  “Necessitous  men  are  not 
free  men,”  and  declared  that  “if  the  average  citizen  is  guaranteed 
equal  opportunity  in  the  polling  place,  he  must  have  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  market  place.” 

President  Roosevelt  Receives  the  Mandate  to  “  Go  Ahead.” 

In  the  election  of  November,  1936,  President  Roosevelt  was 
given  an  overwhelming  mandate  to  continue  his  policies  for 
four  years  longer.  He  carried  every  state  in  the  Union,  except 
Maine  and  Vermont,  and  polled  523  electoral  votes  against  eight 
cast  for  the  Republican  candidate.  Not  since  the  re-election  of 
Monroe  in  1820  had  any  President  received  such  a  sweeping 
endorsement.  When  he  addressed  the  new  Congress  early  in 
January,  1937,  the  President  briefly  reviewed  the  past  and  then 
referred  to  grave  problems  still  unsolved.  He  called  attention 
to  the  increase  in  farm  tenancy,  to  the  need  for  better  housing 
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in  the  cities  and  the  country,  and  to  the  necessity  for  fuller  em¬ 
ployment,  stability,  and  higher  standards  in  industry.  “The 
statute  of  NRA,”  he  said,  “has  been  outlawed.  The  problems 
have  not.  They  are  still  with  us.”  Then  he  invited  the  federal 
judiciary  “to  do  its  part  in  making  democracy  successful,”  by 
allowing  Congress  to  use  the  “conceded  powers  or  those  legiti¬ 
mately  implied”  for  the  common  good. 

The  Administration  Is  Started  on  Its  Way.  Standing  bare¬ 
headed  in  a  pouring  rain,  President  Roosevelt  took  his  second 
inaugural  oath  on  January  20,  1937,  as  prescribed  by  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Amendment  (see  Appendix).  In  his  address  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  he  reminded  the  nation  of  its  blessings  and  opportunities 
and  then  turned  to  the  task  at  hand:  “Here  is  the  challenge  to 
our  democracy:  In  this  nation  I  see  tens  of  millions  of  its  citi¬ 
zens — a  substantial  part  of  the  whole  population — who  at 
this  very  moment  are  denied  the  greater  part  of  what  the  very 
lowest  standards  of  today  call  the  necessities  of  life.”  This  fact 
laid  out  the  work  for  the  American  people.  “It  is  not  in  despair,” 
the  President  said,  “that  I  paint  you  that  picture.  I  paint  it  for 
you  in  hope,  because  the  nation,  seeing  and  understanding  the 
injustice  in  it,  proposes  to  paint  it  out.”  In  conclusion  he  called 
upon  the  people  to  work  together  in  patience  and  humility  to 
raise  the  standards  of  life  wherever  they  are  low.  “In  our  per¬ 
sonal  ambitions,”  the  President  reminded  the  nation,  “we  are 
individualists.  But  in  our  seeking  for  economic  and  political 
progress  as  a  nation,  we  all  go  up — or  else  we  all  go  down — as 
one  people.”  With  these  admonitions  before  it,  Congress  turned 
to  debating  the  next  steps  in  the  development  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  President  Takes  Three  Important  Steps.  With  a  view 
to  strengthening  the  bonds  of  peace,  President  Roosevelt  went 
in  person  to  Buenos  Aires  in  December,  1936,  and  opened  the 
great  Pan-American  conference  held  in  that  city  with  a  sig¬ 
nificant  address.  He  warned  the  world  that  America  stood  fast 
by  democracy;  and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  American 
nations  would  maintain  peace  among  themselves  and  help  the 
Old  World  to  keep  peace  over  there.  At  the  conference  the 
representatives  of  the  several  countries  agreed  to  a  pact  binding 
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their  nations  to  consult  one  another  whenever  peace  was  threat¬ 
ened.  In  January  President  Roosevelt  urged  Congress  to  reform 
the  federal  administration  by  bringing  together  or  consolidating 
the  hundred  or  more  agencies  of  the  Government  under  the 
direction  of  cabinet  officers.  To  aid  in  this  undertaking,  he  sug¬ 
gested  the  creation  of  two  new  Departments — Public  Works  and 
Social  Welfare.  On  February  5,  1937,  a  more  startling  plan  was 
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President  Roosevelt  Opens  the  Pan-American  Peace  Conference. 

proposed  by  the  President.  He  asked  Congress  to  give  him  power 
to  appoint,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  new  federal  judge 
whenever  a  judge  in  service  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years  and 
did  not  retire  from  office.  As  six  of  the  Supreme  Court  judges 
were  over  that  age,  his  plan  would  permit  him  to  name  six 
judges  for  this  high  tribunal  and  thus  increase  the  number  to 
fifteen.  His  critics  declared  that  the  President  was  trying  to 
“pack”  the  Court  with  men  favorable  to  New  Deal  legislation. 
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His  defenders  insisted  that  he  was  proposing  to  put  younger  men 
and  more  “forward  looking”  men  on  the  bench.  However  inter¬ 
preted,  the  project  aroused  a  lively  discussion  throughout  the 
country. 

Aids  to  Topical  Study 

1.  Show  how  the  depression  affected  all  phases  of  American  life. 

2.  Trace  the  development  of  reform  movements  through  the 
world  war  period. 

3.  Enumerate  the  chief  issues  brought  to  the  front  after  1929. 

4.  What  American  ideals  were  applied  to  the  discussion  of  these 
issues? 

5.  Why  is  a  knowledge  of  history  useful  in  this  discussion? 

6.  Trace  connections  between  the  New  Deal  and  earlier  history. 

7.  Outline  the  currency,  banking,  and  credit  measures  of  the  New 
Deal. 

8.  Describe  types  of  federal  money  lending. 

9.  Trace  the  rapid  rise  of  the  federal  debt. 

10.  Analyze  the  difficulties  of  agriculture  and  the  provisions  of  AAA. 

11.  Review  the  history  of  “trust  busting”  and  compare  it  with 
NIRA  and  other  forms  of  regulation. 

12.  Trace  the  development  of  federal  power  policies  and  the  TVA. 

13.  Outline  recent  utility  legislation. 

14.  Describe  the  steps  taken  to  provide  relief  and  employment. 

15.  What  New  Deal  measures  were  declared  void  by  the  Supreme 
Court? 

16.  How  was  the  nature  of  the  Constitution  made  a  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion? 

17.  Outline  the  foreign  policies  of  the  New  Deal. 

18.  Give  the  principal  features  of  the  Republican  platform  of  1936. 

19.  State  the  Republican  view  of  the  constitutional  issue. 

20.  Discuss  the  minor-party  platforms. 

21.  On  what  pledges  did  the  Democrats  enter  the  campaign  of 
1936? 

22.  What  was  the  outcome  of  the  election? 

Topics  for  Discussion 

(1)  Approaching  contemporary  problems  through  American  his¬ 
tory.  (2)  Intellectual  and  moral  resources  of  civilization  are 
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brought  to  bear  on  current  issues.  (3)  A  review  of  the  framing  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  light  of  current  issues.  (4)  The  latest  phases  of 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources.  (5)  The  dangers  of  inflation. 
(6)  Compare  security  in  agriculture  with  security  in  industry.  (7)  The 
relation  of  Philippine  independence  to  American  foreign  policy. 
(8)  The  monetary  standard  in  American  history.  (9)  The  difference 
between  public  utilities  and  other  business  enterprises.  (10)  Dif¬ 
ferences  between  Republican  and  Democratic  platforms  in  1936. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  I 

Section  i  .  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in 
a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

Section  2.  1.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of 
members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of 
that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  1  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other 
persons.2  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years 
after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by 
law  direct.  The  number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for 
every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  repre¬ 
sentative;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three,  Massachusetts 
eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut 
five,  New  York  six,  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware 
one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five,  South  Carolina 
five,  and  Georgia  three. 

1  Partly  superseded  by  the  14th  Amendment,  page  xiv. 

2  See  13th  and  14th  Amendments. 
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4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  State, 
the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such 
vacancies. 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and. 
other  officers;  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Section  3.  1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of 
two  senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six 
years;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote.1 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  the 
first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three 
classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at 
the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration 
of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth 
year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year;  and  if 
vacancies  happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the 
legislature  of  any  State,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary 
appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall 
then  fill  such  vacancies.2 

3.  Xo  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

4.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the 
Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  President 
pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall 
exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments. 
When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation. 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  justice 
shall  preside:  And  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than 
to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any 
office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States:  but  the  party 
convicted,  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial, 
judgment,'  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Section  4.  1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
senators  and  representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the 
legislature  thereof ;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or 
alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  senators. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  such 

1  See  the  17th  Amendment,  page  xv. 

2  Ibid.,  page  xv. 
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meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by 
law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Section  5.  1.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  re¬ 
turns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller  number  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties 
as  each  House  may  provide. 

2.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish 
its  members  for  disorderly  behaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

3.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time 
to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either 
House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present, 
be  entered  on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section  6.  1.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a 

compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases, 
except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from 
arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  their  respective 
Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and,  for  any 
speech  or  debate  in  either  House,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any 
other  place. 

2.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he 
was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time;  and  no  person, 
holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  member  of  either 
House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Section  7.  1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur 
with  amendments  as  on  other  bills. 

2.  Every  bill,  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if 
not  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections  to  that  House,  in  which  it 
shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their 
journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  reconsideration 
two-thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent, 
together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall 
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likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  House, 
it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses 
shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons 
voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each 
House  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President 
within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented 
to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it, 
unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which 
case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

3.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a 
question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  approved 
by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules 
and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Section  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  power:  1.  To  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but 
all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States;  1 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States; 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes; 

4.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States; 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin, 
and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures; 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities 
and  current  coin  of  the  United  States; 

7.  To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads; 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securing 
for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries; 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court; 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations; 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make 
rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water; 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to 
that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years; 

1  It  should  be  noted  that  the  numbers  attached  to  the  clauses  of  this  Section  do 
not  appear  in  the  text  of  the  Constitution  as  originally  issued  or  as  officially  pub¬ 
lished.  They  have  been  inserted  by  private  persons  for  convenience. 
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13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy; 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces; 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions; 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia, 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according 
to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress. 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over 
such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of 
particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority 
over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings; — and 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry¬ 
ing  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
department  or  officer  thereof. 

Section  9.  1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any 
of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be 
prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation, 
not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may 
require  it. 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation,  or  other  direct,  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken.1 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State. 

6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or 
revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another:  nor  shall 
vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or 
pay  duties  in  another. 

7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published 
from  time  to  time. 

8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States;  and  no 


1  See  the  16th  Amendment,  page  xv. 
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person,  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office, 
or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  State. 

Section  io.  i.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit 
bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in 
payment  of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  im¬ 
posts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws:  and  the  net  produce  of 
all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  laws 
shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress. 

3.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of 
tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or 
engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as 
will  not  admit  of  delay. 

Article  II 

Section  i.  i.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice-President,  chosen  for 
the  same  term,  be  elected,  as  follows: 

2.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  there¬ 
of  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in 
the  Congress;  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  person  holding  an 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an 
elector.1  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote 
by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a 
fist  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each; 
which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of 
the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates, 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  there  be  more  than 
one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then 

1  The  following  paragraph  was  in  force  only  from  1788  to  1803. 
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the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one 
of  them  for  President;  and  if  no  person  have-  a  majority,  then  from 
the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  House  shall  in  like  manner  choose 
the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken 
by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote;  a 
quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from 
two-thirds  of  the  States  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be 
the  Vice-President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have 
equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice- 
President.  1 

3.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors, 
and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes;  which  day  shall  be 
the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

4.  No  person  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible 
to  the  office  of  President;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that 
office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and 
been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

5.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said 
office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress 
may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what 
officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly, 
until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

6.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a  com¬ 
pensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the 
period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive 
within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  them. 

7.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the 
following  oath  or  affirmation: — “I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 

Section  2.  1.  The  President  shall  be  commander-iii-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States;  he 
may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of 
the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of 


Superseded  by  the  12  th  Amendment,  page  xiii. 
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their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present 
concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided 
for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law:  but  the  Congress  may  by 
law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper, 
in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments. 

3.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Section  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;  he  may,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and 
in  case  of  disagreement  between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think 
proper;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers;  he 
shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commis¬ 
sion  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for, 
and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis¬ 
demeanors. 

Article  III 

Section  i.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested 
in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a 
compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance 
in  office. 

Section  2.  1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law 
and  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  author¬ 
ity; — to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls; — to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction; — to 
controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party; — to  con- 
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troversies  between  two  or  more  States; — between  a  State  and  citizens 
of  another  State;  1 — between  citizens  of  different  States; — between 
citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different 
States; — and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
States,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before 
mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both 
as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be 
by  jury;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes 
shall  have  been  committed;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  State, 
the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law 
have  directed. 

Section  3.  1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only 
in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless 
on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confes¬ 
sion  in  open  court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or 
forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

Article  IV 

Section  i.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to 
the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other 
State.  And  the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the 
effect  thereof. 

Section  2.  1.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall 
on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled, 
be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
crime. 

3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall 

1  See  the  nth  Amendment,  page  xiii. 
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be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
may  be  due. 

Section  3.  1.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into 
this  Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  State;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  need¬ 
ful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  particular  State. 

Section  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  against  invasion;  and  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the 
executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against  do¬ 
mestic  violence. 

Article  V 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall 
call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case, 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  this  Constitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States, 
or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress;  provided  that 
no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth 
clauses  in  the  ninth  Section  of  the  first  article;  and  that  no  State, 
without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the 
Senate. 


Article  VI 

1.  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United 
States  under  this  Constitution,  as  under  the  Confederation. 

2.  This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
be  made  in  pursuance  thereof  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  su¬ 
preme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

3.  The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the 
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members  of  the  several  State  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial 
officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be 
bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution;  but  no 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or 
public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

Article  VII 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratify¬ 
ing  the  same. 

Done  in  Convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  present 
the  seventeenth  day  of  September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  and  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  twelfth.  In  witness  whereof 
we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names, 

G°.  Washington- 
Presidt.  and  Deputy  from  Virginia 
[and  thirty-eight  members  from  all  the  States  except  Rhode  Island.] 


Articles  in  addition  to,  and  amendment  of,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  proposed  by  Congress,  and  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  pursuant  to  the  fifth  article  of 
the  original  Constitution. 

Article  1 1 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Article  II 

A  well  regulated  militia,  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in¬ 
fringed. 

Article  III 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law. 

Article  IV 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be 

1  First  ten  amendments  proposed  by  Congress,  Sept.  25,  1789.  Proclaimed  to  be 
in  force  Dec.  15,  1791. 
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violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  sup¬ 
ported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place 
to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Article  V 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  in¬ 
famous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury, 
except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia, 
when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any 
person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use, 
without  just  compensation. 

Article  VI 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall 
have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit¬ 
nesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  wit¬ 
nesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

Article  VII 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no 
fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  reexamined  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Article  VIII 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Article  IX 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

Article  X 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec¬ 
tively,  or  to  the  people. 
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Article  XI 1 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to 
extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against 
one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens 
or  subjects  of  any  foreign  State. 

Article  XII 2 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves;  they  shall  name  in 
their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots 
the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  they  shall  make  distinct 
lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for 
as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists 
they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate; — The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates  and  the  votes 
shall  then  be  counted; — The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President,  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person  have 
such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers  not 
exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  President. 
But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the 
representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this 
purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the 
fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act 
as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  dis¬ 
ability  of  the  President.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  as  Vice-President,  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number 
be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no 
person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  members  on  the 
list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President;  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senators, 
and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President 
shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

1  Proposed  Sept.  5,  1794.  Declared  in  force  January  8,  1798. 

2  Adopted  in  1804. 
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Article  XIII 1 

Section  i.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con¬ 
victed,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

Article  XIV  2 

Section  i.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  per¬ 
son  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Section  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But 
when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  representatives  in 
Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members 
of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of 
such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or 
other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Section  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  Con¬ 
gress,  or  elector  of  President  and  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil 
or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having 
previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of 
the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an 
executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion 
against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But 
Congress  may  by  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House,  remove  such  dis¬ 
ability. 

Section  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States, 
authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions 
and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall 

1  Adopted  in  1865. 

2  Adopted  in  1868. 
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not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall 
assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emanci¬ 
pation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall 
be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Section  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropri¬ 
ate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Article  XV  1 

Section  i.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

Article  XVI 2 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  without  apportionment  among  the 
several  States,  and  without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration. 

Article  XVII 3 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators 
from  each  State,  elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each 
senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of  any  State  in  the 
Senate,  the  executive  authority  of  each  State  shall  issue  writs  of  elec¬ 
tion  to  fill  such  vacancies:  Provided  that  the  legislature  of  any  State 
may  empower  the  executive  thereof  to  make  temporary  appointments 
until  the  people  fill  the  vacancies  by  election  as  the  legislature  may 
direct. 

This  amendment  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  election  or 
term  of  any  senator  chosen  before  it  becomes  valid  as  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

Article  XVIII 4 

Section  i.  After  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this  article  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  within, 

1  Proposed  February  27,  1869.  Declared  in  force  March  30,  1870. 

2  Passed  July,  1909;  proclaimed  February  25,  19x3. 

3  Passed  May,  1912,  in  lieu  of  paragraph  one,  Section  3,  Article  I,  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  so  much  of  paragraph  two  of  the  same  Section  as  relates  to  the  filling 
of  vacancies;  proclaimed  May  31,  1913. 

4  Ratified  January  16,  1919.  Repealed,  1933. 
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the  importation  thereof  into,  or  the  exportation  thereof  from  the 
United  States  and  all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for 
beverage  purposes  is  hereby  prohibited. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have  concur¬ 
rent  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Section  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless  it  shall  have  been 
ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  within  seven  years 
from  the  date  of  the  submission  hereof  to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 

Article  XIX  1 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

Article  XX  2 
[“Lame  Duck ”  Amendment] 

Section  i.  The  terms  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  shall 
end  at  noon  on  the  20th  day  of  January,  and  the  terms  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  at  noon  on  the  3d  day  of  January,  of  the  years  in 
which  such  terms  would  have  ended  if  this  article  had  not  been  ratified; 
and  the  terms  of  their  successors  shall  then  begin. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year, 
and  such  meeting  shall  begin  at  noon  on  the  3d  day  of  January,  unless 
they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Section  3.  If,  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  the 
President,  the  President  elect  shall  have  died,  the  Vice-President  elect 
shall  become  President.  If  a  President  shall  not  have  been  chosen 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  his  term,  or  if  the  President 
elect  shall  have  failed  to  qualify,  then  the  Vice-President  elect  shall 
act  as  President  until  a  President  shall  have  qualified;  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  wherein  neither  a  President 
elect  nor  a  Vice-President  elect  shall  have  qualified,  declaring  who 
shall  then  act  as  President,  or  the  manner  in  which  one  who  is  to  act 
shall  be  selected,  and  such  person  shall  act  accordingly  until  a  President 
or  Vice-President  shall  have  qualified. 

Section  4.  The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  the 
death  of  any  of  the  persons  from  whom  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  have  de¬ 
volved  upon  them,  and  for  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  persons 

1  Ratified  August  26,  1920. 

2  Proclaimed  January,  1933. 
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from  whom  the  Senate  may  choose  a  Vice-President  whenever  the 
right  of  choice  shall  have  devolved  upon  them. 

Section  5.  Sections  1  and  2  shall  take  effect  on  the  15  th  day  of 
October  following  the  ratification  of  this  article. 

Section  6.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless  it  shall  have  been 
ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
its  submission. 

Article  XXI 1 

Section  i.  The  eighteenth  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  repealed. 

Section  2.  The  transportation  or  importation  into  any  State,  Ter¬ 
ritory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States  for  delivery  or  use  therein  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  in  violation  of  the  laws  thereof,  is  hereby  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Section  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless  it  shall  have  been 
ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  conventions  in  the 
several  States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  within  seven  years 
from  the  date  of  the  submission  hereof  to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 

1  Ratified  December,  1933. 
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Name 

State 

Party 

Years  in 
Office 

Vice-President 

i  George  Washington 

Va. 

Fed. 

1789-1797 

John  Adams 

2  John  Adams  .  . 

Mass. 

Fed. 

1797-1801 

Thomas  Jefferson 

3  Thomas  Jefferson  . 

Va. 

Rep. 

1801-1809 

Aaron  Burr 

George  Clinton 

4  James  Madison 

Va. 

Rep. 

1809-1817 

George  Clinton 
Elbridge  Gerry 

5  James  Monroe 

Va. 

Rep. 

1817-1825 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins 

6  John  Q.  Adams 

Mass. 

Rep. 

1825-1829 

John  C.  Calhoun 

7  Andrew  Jackson  . 

Tenn. 

Dem. 

1829-1837 

John  C.  Calhoun 
Martin  Van  Buren 

8  Martin  Van  Buren 

N.  Y. 

Dem. 

1837-1841 

Richard  M.  Johnson 

9  Wm.  H.  Harrison  . 

Ohio 

Whig 

1841-1841 

John  Tyler 

io  John  Tyler  1 

Va. 

Whig 

1841-1845 

n  James  K.  Polk  . 

Tenn. 

Dem. 

1845-1849 

George  M.  Dallas 

12  Zachary  Taylor 

La. 

Whig 

1849-1850 

Millard  Fillmore 

13  Millard  Fillmore  1  . 

N.  Y. 

Whig 

1850-1853 

14  Franklin  Pierce 

N.  H. 

Dem. 

1853-1857 

William  R.  King 

15  James  Buchanan  . 

Pa. 

Dem. 

1857-1861 

J.  C.  Breckinridge 

16  Abraham  Lincoln  . 

Ill. 

Rep. 

1861-1865 

Hannibal  Hamlin 
Andrew  Johnson 

17  Andrew  Johnson  1  . 

Tenn. 

Rep. 

1865-1869 

18  Ulysses  S.  Grant  . 

Ill. 

Rep. 

1869-1877 

Schuyler  Colfax 

Henry  Wilson 

19  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  . 

Ohio 

Rep. 

1877-1881 

Wm.  A.  Wheeler 

20  James  A.  Garfield  . 

Ohio 

Rep. 

1881-1881 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

21  Chester  A.  Arthur  1 

N.  Y. 

Rep. 

1881-1885 

22  Grover  Cleveland  . 

N.  Y. 

Dem. 

1885-1889 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks 

23  Benjamin  Harrison 

Ind. 

Rep. 

1889-1893 

Levi  P.  Morton 

24  Grover  Cleveland  . 

N.  Y. 

Dem. 

1893-1897 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

25  William  McKinley 

Ohio 

Rep. 

1897-1901 

Garrett  A.  Hobart 
Theodore  Roosevelt 

26  Theodore  Roosevelt 1  . 

N.  Y. 

Rep. 

1 90 1- 1 909 

Chas.  W.  Fairbanks 

27  William  H.  Taft  .  . 

Ohio 

Rep. 

1909-1913 

James  S.  Sherman 

28  Woodrow  Wilson  . 

N.  J. 

Dem. 

1913-1921 

Thomas  R.  Marshall 

29  Warren  G.  Harding 

Ohio 

Rep. 

1921-1923 

Calvin  Coolidge 

30  Calvin  Coolidge  1  .  . 

Mass. 

Rep. 

1923-1929 

Charles  G.  Dawes 

31  Herbert  Hoover  .  . 

Cal. 

Rep. 

1929-1933 

Charles  Curtis 

32  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

N.  Y. 

Dem. 

1933- 

John  Nance  Garner 

1  I^ronTOtea  from  Vice-presidency  on  the  deatn  of  the  President. 
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Abercrombie,  Dr.  James,  256 
Abolition,  440-441,  473 
Abolitionists,  356,  449,  453;  demand 
destruction  of  slavery,  440-441 
Adams,  Abigail,  138,  145,  269,  273 
Adams,  Charles  Francis,  480 
Adams,  Hannah,  257 
Adams,  Henry,  667 

Adams,  John,  no,  115,  118,  133,  138, 
139,  148,  214,  241,  255,  258,  269,  288, 
317,  320,  324;  elected  president,  210- 
21 1 ;  elected  vice-president,  188,  189 
Adams,  Mrs.  John,  61 
Adams,  John  Quincy,  240,  243,  441; 

becomes  president,  241-242 
Adams,  Samuel,  64,  107,  109,  118,  142, 
144,  324 

Adamson  Law  (1916),  771 
Addams,  Jane,  726-727,  728 
Adjusted  compensation,  813.  See  also 
Bonus,  soldiers’ 

Adventure,  money  for,  6-7 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (1933), 
9 °3,  904,  920 
Agricultural  bloc,  837 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  (1929),  847 
Agriculture,  421-422,  549,  855-856, 

891-892,  901-902;  colonial,  48;  de¬ 
cline  of,  846-847;  East,  544;  industry 
outstrips,  406;  South,  510-516;  spe¬ 
cialization,  902;  West,  534-535?  543 
Aguinaldo,  Emilio,  673-674 
Airplane,  551.  See  also  Aviation 
Akron,  Ohio,  735 

Alabama,  333,  507,  508;  admitted  to 
the  Union,  307-308;  secession,  468 
Alabama,  480 
Alamance  River,  no 
Alamo,  353 

Alaska,  labor  laws,  771;  purchase  of, 
651-652 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  51 
Albany  Conference  (1754),  93 
Alexander  I,  czar  of  Russia,  240 
Algonquins,  89 

Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  (1798),  211- 
214,  218,  219,  260 

Allies,  war  debts,  816-817,  818-819,  834; 

war  loans,  795.  See  also  World  war 
Almanacs,  colonial,  66-67 
Alsace-Lorraine,  804 
Altgeld,  John  P.,  636 


Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  714 
Amendments.  See  Constitution 
America,  Columbus  discovers,  8-9; 
commerce,  819;  democracy,  319-322; 
discovery  of,  3-18;  fiction,  270-271; 
historians,  386;  history,  273;  inde¬ 
pendence,  141-142;  life  becomes  dem¬ 
ocratic,  368-396;  nationalities  in  early, 
45-47;  Spanish  empire  in,  n-15; 
trading  rights,  785-787.  See  also 
Colonies 

American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  391 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  862 
American  Civic  Federation,  861-862 
American  Expeditionary  Force,  794, 
800-801 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  698- 
706,  797;  policies,  699-700;  political 
stand,  705 

“American  Journal  of  Science,”  390 
American  Legion,  812 
American  Lyceum  Association,  382 
“American  Party,”  375 
American  Philosophical  Society,  68,  266 
American  Relief  Administration,  915 
American  Revolution.  See  Revolution, 
American 

American  Tobacco  Company,  755,  759 
Americans,  Boxer  rebellion  and,  682- 
683;  tests  of  allegiance,  147 
Ames,  Nathaniel,  67 
Amnesty  bill  (1872),  506 
Anarchists,  708 
Anderson,  Maxwell,  876 
Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  81,  82 
Anesthetics,  391 

Anglican  Church.  See  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land 

Annapolis  Convention,  165-166 
Anne,  queen  of  England,  82 
Anthony,  Susan  B.,  443,  724,  725 
Antietam,  483,  485 

Anti-Federalists,  208.  See  also  Repub¬ 
licans  (Jeffersonian) 

Anti-Imperialists,  665-666 
Anti-monopolists,  620 
Anti-trust  legislation,  769-770 
Appomattox,  485,  487 
Aquinas,  Thomas,  864-865 
Arbitration,  compulsory,  687;  treaties, 
758 
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Architecture,  252;  colonial,  70-72; 
eighteenth  century,  277-278;  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  395;  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  606-607 
Argali,  Governor,  27 
Argonne,  801 
Argus,  232 

Arizona,  358,  741;  admitted  to  the 
Union,  542;  minerals,  536;  woman 
suffrage,  731 

Arkansas,  admitted  to  the  Union,  346- 
347;  secession,  468 
Armada,  17 

Armaments,  924-925;  reduction  of,  687 
Armistice,  801 
Armour,  Philip  D.,  550 
Army,  198,  217,  794,  800-801 
Army  Reorganization  Act  (1920),  81 1 
Arnold,  Benedict,  127,  136 
Art,  new  forms,  604-607;  eighteenth 
century,  275-276;  nineteenth  century, 
394-395,  603-604;  twentieth  century, 
603-604,  878-880;  trend  in,  880 
Arthur,  Chester  A.,  622,  656;  becomes 
president,  622 
Article  X,  806,  807 

Articles  of  Confederation,  146-147,  158, 
164-165,  181;  revision,  165,  169 
Artisans,  colonial,  69 
Artists,  878-880 

Arts,  269-278,  394-396,  879-880; 

graphic,  395;  patronage  of,  601-603 
Asbury,  Francis,  258 
Ashburton,  Lord,  341 
Assemblies,  colonial,  77-78 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  883-884 
Association  test,  147 
Astor,  John  Jacob,  359 
Astoria,  Oregon,  359,  546 
Astrolabe,  6 

Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Rail¬ 
road,  527 

Atlanta,  484,  502;  growth,  561 
“Atlantic  Monthly,”  380 
Audubon,  John  James,  390 
Augusta,  Georgia,  502,  561 
Austin,  Moses,  353 
Austin,  Stephen  F.,  353 
Australian  ballot,  730 
Austria,  peace  treaty  with  United 
States,  813-814 

Austria-Hungary,  783,  784,  785,  804; 

United  States  declares  war  on,  793 
Automobile,  551,  611,  612-613;  growth 
oT  industry,  837;  manufacturing,  838 
Aviation,  government  aid,  835-836; 
growth  of  industry,  838;  promotion 
of,  835-836 


Bache,  Sarah,  139 
Bacon,  Peggy,  873 
Bacon’s  Rebellion,  28 
Bahama  Islands,  8 
Baker,  George,  600 
Balboa,  12 

Baldwin,  Matthew,  391 
Ballot,  Australian,  730;  short,  761 
Baltimore,  Lord.  See  Calvert 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  51 
Bancroft,  George,  140,  386 
Banishment,  Massachusetts  Act  of 
(1778),  149 
Banister,  John,  68 
Bank  failures,  339 
Bank  holiday,  896 

Bank,  United  States.  See  United  States 
Bank 

Bankers,  404;  Eastern,  414-415 

Bankhead,  John  H.,  514 

Banking,  417,  550,  563-565,  624-625; 

national,  768-769 
Banking  Act  (1913),  768 
Banking  system,  196 
Banks,  closing,  895-896;  federal  loans, 
858-859;  government  control,  896- 
897;  help  finance  corporations,  405; 
land,  769;  national,  490-491 
Baptists,  24,  258 
Barre,  Colonel,  101 
Barry,  John,  125 
Bartram,  John,  68,  279 
Bartram,  William,  271-272 
Bastille,  199 
Beaumarchais,  133,  135 
Belgium,  invaded,  784 
Bell,  Alexander,  551 
Bell,  John,  461,  466,  471,  509 
Bellamy,  Edward,  594-595 
Belleau  Wood,  801 
Benton,  Senator,  360 
Berkeley,  Lord,  41-42 
Berlin  Decree  (1806),  225 
Beveridge,  Albert  J.,  655,  664 
Bexar,  353 
Bible,  57-58 
Bidwell,  John,  344 
Bierstadt,  Albert,  395 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  560,  735; 

growth,  561 
Birney,  James  G.,  442 
“Black  codes,”  495 
“Black  lists,”  147 
“Black  Republicanism,”  461 
Blackwell,  Dr.  Robert,  256 
Blaine,  James  G.,  621,  622,  634 
Bland- Allison  bill  (1878),  633 
Blease,  Coleman,  516 
Blockade,  English  (1806),  225;  (1915), 
787;  Southern,  469,  479,  481-482 
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Blue  Eagle,  906 
“Bonanza  farm,”  534 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon.  See  Napoleon 
Bond  servants.  See  Indentured  servi¬ 
tude 

Bonds,  564,  565,  S7S,  841;  revolution, 
159-161.  See  also  Stocks 
Bonneville,  91 1 
Bonus,  soldiers’,  812-813,  901 
Bonus  Act  (1924),  813 
Books,  588-590;  colonial,  56,  65-68 
Boone,  Daniel,  288,  345,  350 
Booth,  John  Wilkes,  487 
Boston,  32,  51;  evacuation,  122,  149; 

growth,  312;  sewer  system,  393 
“Boston  Massacre,”  108-110 
“Boston  News-Letter,”  61 
Boston  Port  Bill,  112 
Boston  tea  party,  110-112 
Boulder  Dam,  891,  91 1 
Bowie,  James,  350,  353 
Boxer  rebellion,  682-683 
Brackenridge,  Hugh,  270,  271 
Braddock,  Edward,  91,  94 
Bradford,  William,  31 
Bradstreet,  Anne,  65-66 
Brandywine,  134 
Brazil,  15 

Breckinridge,  John  C.,  471,  509;  pres¬ 
idential  candidate,  461 
Bright,  John,  479 
Brisbane,  Albert,  372 
British  Guiana,  boundary  dispute,  650- 
651 

British  Peace  party,  15 1 
Broadcasting,  614-615,  870-871 
Brook  Farm,  372 
Brooks,  Peter,  567 

Browder,  Earl,  presidential  candidate, 
927 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden,  270,  271 
Brown,  John,  458-460 
Brown  University,  60 
Bryan,  William  Jennings,  509,  666,  672, 
733>  756,  783,  790;  captures  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  638-639;  presidential  candi¬ 
date  (1896),  640,  641;  (1900),  671- 
672;  (1908),  673 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  273,  385, 
454 

Bryce,  James,  720 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  584 
Buchanan,  James,  402,  454,  457;  elected 
president,  454 
Buffalo,  destruction  of,  526 
Bulgaria,  804 
Bull  Run,  474 
Bunker  Hill,  121 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  489,  708 
Burgoyne,  John,  123,  125,  126,  136 


Burke,  Edmund,  112,  115,  119,  150, 
202-203 

Burlington,  Iowa,  349 
Burns,  Lucy,  774 
Burnside,  General  A.  E.,  485 
Burr,  Aaron,  297,  324;  elected  vice- 
president,  2 14-2 15 
Burr’s  Conspiracy,  297 
Business,  depression  (1929),  853-857, 
892-893;  disorders,  159-161;  large- 
scale  corporations,  404-405;  liberty 
for,  369-370;  small,  766;  women  in, 
567-568.  See  also  Commerce;  In¬ 
dustry 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  808-809 
Butte,  Montana,  535 

Cable,  transatlantic,  393,  404,  551 
Cabot,  John,  9 

Calhoun,  John  C.,  231,  234,  239,  281, 
288,  328,  335,  356,  434,  441,  443,  447 
California,  344,  345,  358,  375,  546,  547; 
admitted  to  the  Union,  363-364; 
attracts  settlers,  361;  gold  discovered, 
362-363,  535;  missions,  14;  overland 
route,  361-362;  woman  suffrage,  731 
Calvert,  Cecilius,  35-36,  55 
Calvert,  Sir  George,  35,  77 
Cambon,  M.,  663 
Camden,  battle,  123,  136 
Canada,  15-16,  231,  232,  233;  tariff, 
758,  924 

Canals,  299-300,  330 
Candidates,  nominating,  321-322 
Canneries,  537 
Canning,  George,  240 
Cannon,  Joseph  G.,  759 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  7-8 
Capital,  552-553;  labor  and,  701,  714 
Capital  (national),  site  agreed  on,  194- 
196 

Carey,  Henry  C.,  370 
Carey,  Matthew,  261 
Caribbean,  9,  652,  924;  American  con¬ 
trol,  825-826;  American  power  in, 
776 

Carlotta,  empress  of  Mexico,  650 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  318 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  550,  579,  580,  588, 
602,  664 

Carolinas,  75,  89,  93,  558;  establish¬ 
ment  of,  37.  See  also  North  Carolina; 
South  Carolina 
“Carpetbaggers,”  495 
Carranza,  Venustiano,  777,  778 
Carroll,  Father  John,  257 
Carson,  Kit,  350 
Carteret,  Sir  George,  41-42 
Cartier,  Jacques,  15 
Cartographers.  See  Map  makers 
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Cartwright,  Peter,  582 
Carver,  John,  31 

Cass,  Lewis,  presidential  candidate,  358 
Catesby,  Mark,  68 
Cathay.  See  China 

Catholics,  53,  112,  113,  255,  257,  315, 
375)  376,  4°7,  58°;  church,  23-24; 
social  action,  864-865 
Catt,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman,  774 
Cattle  raising,  530-531 
Celtic-Irish,  47 

Censorship,  newspaper,  62-64 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  527 
Cervera,  Admiral  Pascual,  662 
Chain  stores,  840 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  667 
Champlain,  Samuel  de,  15-16 
Champlain,  Lake,  232 
Channing,  Edward,  231 
Channing,  W.  H.,  355 
Chaplin,  Charlie,  601 
Charities,  859 

Charles  I,  lang  of  England,  25,  32,  35, 
80 

Charles  II,  king  of  England,  34,  35,  36, 
37>  40,  55,  80,  84 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  37,  51,  136,  501,  561; 

seized  by  the  British,  123,  124 
Charter  Oak,  81 
Chase,  Salmon  P.,  486 
Chase,  Samuel,  218 
Chateau-Thierry,  801 
Chatham,  Earl  of.  See  Pitt,  William 
Chattanooga,  484,  502,  561 
“Cheap  money,”  319,  768.  See  also 
Money 

Checks  and  balances,  171,  177-178 
Chesapeake,  226 

Chicago,  411,  544,  553;  growth,  567; 

utilities,  738 
Chicago  University,  579 
Chickamauga,  484 
Child,  Lydia  Maria,  374,  442 
Child  labor,  711,  761,  772 
Children,  in  industries,  408-409 
China,  3-5,  546,  670,  924;  Boxer  rebel¬ 
lion,  682-683;  “open  door,”  683- 
684 

Chinese  labor,  exclusion  of,  707 
Chipman,  Nathaniel,  264 
Choate,  Joseph  H.,  636 
Christian  Scientists,  581 
Church  of  England,  23-24,  25,  32,  53, 
62,  255 

Churches,  colleges  founded  by,  59-60; 
colonial,  51-57;  equipment,  580; 
establish  colonial  schools,  57-59; 
population,  580-581;  West,  304 
Churchill,  Winston,  720 
Cincinnati,  305,  41 1;  founding  of,  291 


Circular  Letter,  108 
Cities,  commission  government,  734; 
federal  aid,  917;  planning,  277-278, 
742-743;  housing,  738 
City-manager  plan,  735 
City  of  Brotherly  Love.  See  Phila¬ 
delphia 

City  planning,  277-278,  742-743 
Civil  Rights  Bill  (1875),  496 
Civil  service,  reform,  728-729 
Civil  Service  Act  (1883),  628,  728-729 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  720 
Civil  war  (War  between  the  States  or 
War  of  Secession),  466-487;  compro¬ 
mise  rejected,  473;  cost,  476;  Fort 
Sumter,  473-474;  post-war  questions, 
623-624;  results,  487;  strategy,  484- 
485.  See  also  Confederacy;  South 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  917-918 
Clark,  Champ,  781 
Clark,  George  Rogers,  123,  288,  350 
Clark,  William,  224-225 
Clark,  William  A.,  550 
Clay,  Henry,  231,  234,  236,  243,  288, 
329)  335)  338,  339)  355,  356,  358,  377, 
416,  440,  447,  624;  presidential  candi¬ 
date  (1824),  242;  (1832),  338;  (1844), 


342,  355 

Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act  (1914), 


769, 


Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  (1850),  677 
Clemenceau,  Georges,  803,  804 
Clemens,  Samuel,  593 
Clergy,  leadership  in  the  colonies,  56-57 
Clergymen,  liberal,  255-257 
Clermont ,  281 

Cleveland,  Grover,  6x9,  631,  633,  654, 
705,  748;  becomes  president,  622; 
re-elected,  623;  Spanish- American 
war,  658;  Venezuelan  boundary  dis¬ 
pute,  650-651 
Closed  shop,  71 1 
Clymer,  George,  167 
Coal,  553,  559;  Wyoming,  536 
Coal  strike  (1902),  755 
Cohens  vs.  Virginia,  246 
College  of  New  Jersey,  60 
Colleges,  colonial,  59-60;  eighteenth 
century,  263;  nineteenth  century, 
584;  state,  382;  women’s,  584; 
women’s  medical,  584 
Colombia,  Panama  revolution,  678 
Colonial  assemblies,  77-78 
Colonies,  agriculture,  48;  architecture, 
70-72;  artisans,  69;  assemblies,  78; 
books,  56,  65-68;  boycott  British 
goods,  118-119;  British  laws,  100; 
British  war  expenses,  98-99;  churches 
in,  51-57;  commerce,  49-50;  com¬ 
munity  opinion,  51;  consider  common 
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rights,  107-108;  control  by  crown,  82, 
83;  co-operation,  92;  education,  60- 
63;  English,  20-42;  foreign  wars  unify, 
87-92;  four  classes  in,  47;  George  III 
declares  war  on,  121;  handiwork,  69; 
industries  hampered,  85;  industry, 
50-51;  leadership  by  clergy,  56-57; 
learn  self-defense,  93;  manufacturing, 
48-49;  mutual  aid,  93;  natural 
science,  68;  newspapers,  61-63;  paint¬ 
ing,  70;  paper  money,  99,  13 1;  Parlia¬ 
ment  and,  83-84;  poetry,  65-66; 
population  in,  45-47;  proprietary, 
21,  35-3 9;  protests  against  taxes, 
102-103;  Quartering  Act,  101;  re¬ 
strictive  laws,  87;  science,  68—69; 
shipping,  49-50,  84-85;  suffrage,  77- 
78;  taxes,  94,  ioo-ioi,  105-106; 
trade,  50-51,  86-87;  trade  laws,  85- 
86;  unite  for  action,  104;  westward 
advance,  88-89;  women  in,  21,  23,  26 
Colonists,  declare  natural  rights,  113- 

115 

Colorado,  741;  admitted  to  the  Union, 
539;  minerals,  536;  silver  and  gold, 
539;  woman  suffrage,  725 
Colorado  River  project,  891 
Columbia  University,  60 
“Columbian  Magazine,”  261 
Columbus,  Christopher,  7;  discovers 
America,  8-9 
Coman,  Katherine,  295 
Commerce,  178-179,  226-228,  787; 

colonial,  49-  50;  promoting  early,  6-7. 
See  also  Business;  Industry 
Commission  government,  734 
Commission  on  the  Social  Studies  Cur¬ 
riculum,  869 

Committee  on  Social  Trends,  882 
Committees  of  Correspondence,  144- 
,  145 

Common  Sense,”  Thomas  Paine,  140- 
141 

Communists,  703,  927 
Company  unions,  700,  7 12-7 13 
Compass,  6 

Compulsory  arbitration  law,  Kansas 
(1920),  706 

Conciliation,  Burke’s  plea  for,  115 
Conciliatory  resolutions,  119 
Concord,  battle,  119,  122 
Confederacy,  bonds,  481,  503;  currency, 
503;  formed,  468-469;  military  dis¬ 
tricts,  494;  raising  money  for,  469; 
reconstruction,  492-497;  taxation, 
469;  voters,  494;  warships,  480 
Congregational  Church,  32,  53-55,  255 
Congress,  158-159,  176,  632-633;  aids 
railroads,  490;  collapse  of,  164;  dis¬ 
sension  in,  759;  encourages  immigra¬ 


tion,  489-490;  powers  of,  178-180, 
238-239,  674-675;  reconstruction 

laws,  494;  Southern  representation, 
508 

Connecticut,  75,  76,  77,  8i,  92,  93,  145, 
184,  288,  3x7,  731;  founding  of,  34-35 
Conscription.  See  Draft 
Conservation.  See  Natural  resources 
Conservationists,  901 
Conservatives,  oppose  religious  liberty, 
255 

Constantinople,  4 

Constitution,  244-247;  amended,  191- 
192;  amendments,  180-181,  191-192; 
child-labor  amendment,  772;  crit¬ 
icism  of,  183-184;  defended,  184; 
final  draft,  168;  interpretation,  247, 
418,  434,  922-923;  plan  drafted,  175- 
181;  ratification,  181-185,  3J6;  states 
vote  on,  184-185;  tenth  amendment, 
19 1 ;  eleventh  amendment,  19 1; 
twelfth  amendment,  214;  thirteenth 
amendment,  484,  495;  fourteenth 
amendment,  488,  491,  494,  496,  500, 
503,  508,  724,  921;  fifteenth  amend¬ 
ment,  488,  496,  507,  508;  sixteenth 
amendment,  757;  eighteenth  amend¬ 
ment,  773;  nineteenth  amendment, 
774;  twenty-first  amendment,  773; 
Theodore  Roosevelt’s  attitude,  749 
Constitution,  232 

Constitutional  Convention,  164-168; 
commercial  and  planting  interests, 
172-174;  compromise,  168-175;  for¬ 
eign  trade,  1 74-1 75;  New  Jersey 
plan,  170,  176;  plans,  168;  popular 
rule,  1 70-171;  runaway  servants,  175; 
slavery  compromise,  1 74-1 75;  suf¬ 
frage  issue,  1 71-172;  Virginia  plan, 
169-176 

Constitutional  Unionists,  461 
Continental  congress,  145;  First,  118— 
1 19,  147;  Second,  120,  146-147 
Continental  currency,  131,  159-161 
Contract  immigration  law  (1864),  707 
Contract-labor  Act  (1887),  708 
Contracts,  180 
Cooke,  Jay,  550,  580 
Coolidge,  Calvin,  808,  81 1,  815,  816, 
817,  820,  824,  825,  826,  834,  837,  848, 
899,  9x1,  9x2 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  271,  384,  871 
Cooper,  Peter,  404 

Co-operative  marketing  societies,  847 
Co-operative  societies,  570,  900 
Copley,  John  Singleton,  70 
Copper,  554;  Montana,  536 
Copper  Trust,  642 
Copyright  Law  (1891),  589 
Coram,  Robert,  263 
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Corbin,  Mrs.  Henry,  146 
Corn,  544 
Cornell,  Ezra,  585 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  122,  123,  125,  126, 
134,  136,  139;  surrender  of,  124,  126 
Coronado,  14 

Corporations,  404-405,  549-572,  694, 
718-719;  banking,  563-565;  changed 
relationships,  565-566;  control  indus¬ 
tries,  694-695;  criticism  of,  628-630; 
financing,  405;  growth  of,  839-840; 
new  practices,  565;  railway,  629-630 
Cortes,  Hernando,  12 
Corydon,  Indiana,  307 
Cotton,  332,  346,  421-434,  5435  clamor 
for  market,  425-426;  export,  481; 
manufacturing,  557-559;  market,  429, 
513;  mills,  557-559;  planting  system, 
421-425;  slave-labor  system,  426-427 
Cotton  gin,  281 

Cotton  industry,  130-13 1;  growth  of, 
556 

Couch,  W.  T.,  514 
Coughlin,  Father  Charles  E.,  927 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  864, 
866 

Court  of  International  Justice,  806 
Cowboys,  530-532 
Cowpens,  123 
Cox,  James  M.,  807 
Craftsmen,  skilled,  698,  699-700 
Crawford,  William  H.,  239,  322;  pres¬ 
idential  candidate,  242 
Crevecoeur,  J.  Hector  St.  John,  272 
Crime,  849 
“Crisis,  The,”  138 
Crittenden,  John  J.,  473 
Crockett,  Davy,  350,  353 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  80 
Cromwell,  Mrs.  Seymour,  867 
Crown  Point,  90 

Cuba,  15,  664,  670;  American  control, 
676-677;  Spanish-American  war,  657— 
663 

Cubberley,  E.  P.,  381 
Culture,  American,  591-592 
Culver,  Helen,  726 
Cumberland  Road,  294,  298 
Currency,  196;  managed,  897;  national, 
490-491.  See  also  Money 
Curtis,  George  William,  454,  720 
Cushing,  789 

Cushman,  Charlotte,  387,  599 
Custer,  General  George  A.,  525 
Customs  taxes,  192 
Czechoslovakia,  804 

Da  Gama,  Vasco,  7-8 
Dakotas,  gold,  539;  growth,  532,  540. 
See  also  North  Dakota;  South  Dakota 


Dallas,  growth,  561 
Dana,  Charles  A.,  372 
Dartmouth  College,  60 
Dartmouth  College  decision,  246 
Darwin,  Charles,  582 
Daugherty,  Harry  M.,  848 
Daughters  of  Liberty,  103 
Davenport,  John,  35 
Davenport,  Iowa,  349 
Davis,  Jefferson,  434,  460,  468,  473, 
479,  480 

Dawes,  Charles  G.,  817 
Dawes  Plan,  817 
Dayton,  Ohio,  735 
Deane,  Silas,  132-133 
Debates,  378 
De  Bow,  414,  431 

Debs,  Eugene  V.,  636,  703,  710,  762, 
808 

Debt,  funding,  193-194;  national,  192— 
193,  329-330,  901;  state,  193-194 
Debtors,  English,  42 
Debtors’  prisons,  319 
Debts,  856-857 

Declaration  of  Independence,  142 
Declaration  of  Rights  of  Man  (1789), 
199 

Declaratory  Act,  105,  in 
Defense,  national,  179,  811-812 
Delaware,  37,  39,  75,  145,  172,  184,  314, 
3i5,  3i7,  321,  439,  73i 
De  Leon,  Ponce.  See  Ponce  de  Leon 
Democracy,  319-322;  clamor  for,  315- 
316;  Eastern,  319;  philosophy  of, 
387;  socialistic  theories  of,  371-372 
Democratic-Republicans.  See  Dem¬ 
ocrats 

Democrats,  320,  344,  402,  444,  448,  449, 
454,  460,  506,  509,  619-623,  624,  631, 
635,  640-641,  672-673,  759,  791, 
885-886,  892;  Bryan  captures,  638- 
639;  ousted  by  Whigs,  339-340; 
party  splits  in  i860,  460-461;  polit¬ 
ical  abuses,  626-628;  presidential 
convention  (1896),  638;  program 

(1936),  927-928;  reform  program, 
765-778;  repeal  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise,  451-452.  See  also  Republicans 
(Jeffersonian) 

Denby,  Edwin,  848 
Denver,  537;  growth,  539 
Department  of  Labor,  708,  71 1 
Department  of  Public  Works,  930 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  930 
Depression  (1929),  853-857,  892-893; 
as  campaign  issue  (1932),  884-886. 
See  also  Panics 
Dernberg,  Dr.  Bernhard,  785 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  734 
De  Soto,  Hernando,  13-14 
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Detroit,  545,  553;  growth,  347;  sur¬ 
render  of,  232 
Deutsch,  Babette,  873 
Dewey,  Commodore,  662 
Dewey,  John,  597 
Diaz,  Bartholomew,  7 
Diaz,  Porfirio,  777 
Dickinson,  Anna,  378,  725 
Dickinson,  John,  167 
Dictatorship,  fears  after  Revolution, 
163-164 

Dingley,  Nelson  P.,  642 
Dingley  bill,  756 
Dinwiddie,  Courtenay,  867 
Direct  primary,  731 
Disarmament,  820-823,  924 
Dissenters,  23,  24,  28-30,  33-34,  53 
Dix,  Dorothea,  376 
Doctors,  391 
Dole.  See  Relief 

Dominican  republic,  776,  825-826 
Donner,  George  and  Jacob,  345 
Dorr,  Thomas,  317 
Dorr’s  Rebellion,  317,  318 
Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  378,  413,  452,  453, 
460-461,  466,  471,  509;  debates  with 
Lincoln,  457-458 

Draft,  buying  substitute,  475;  Con¬ 
federate,  472;  riots,  475;  selective, 
794;  Union,  474-476 
Drake,  Francis,  16-17 
Drama,  eighteenth  century,  273-275; 
nineteenth  century,  387-388;  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  599-600,  876 
Dred  Scott  decision,  454-456 
Droughts,  904 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  349 
Dunlap,  William,  274 
Dunne,  Finley  Peter,  596 
Dutch,  39,  40,  41 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  40 

East.  See  Orient 

East  (U.  S.),  agriculture,  544;  allied 
with  West,  415;  commercial  ties  with 
West,  413-414 

East  India  Company,  106,  no 
Eaton,  Theophilus,  35 
Eddy,  Mary  Baker,  581 
Edison,  Thomas  A.,  551,  610 
Education,  376,  380-383,  866;  colonial, 
60-63;  compulsory,  58-59;  eighteenth 
century,  261-269;  elementary,  586- 
587;  freedom  of,  869-870;  higher,  382, 
585;  nineteenth  century,  583-588; 
objectives  of,  868;  radio  and,  870- 
871;  South,  503-504;  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  719-720.  See  also  Schools 
Educators,  ask  federal  aid,  866- 
868 


Eight-hour  day,  71 1;  coal  miners,  771; 

railway  workers,  771 
Elections,  77-78;  Australian  ballot,  730; 
first,  188 

Electricity,  69,  910,  913;  rates,  913-914 
Eliot,  Charles  W.,  585 
Eliot,  Jared,  68 

Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  16,  17,  18, 
20 

Elkins  law  (1903),  737 
Ellet,  Elizabeth,  374 
Ellsworth,  Oliver,  174 
Elson,  Henry  W.,  448 
Emancipation,  51 1 

Emancipation  Proclamation,  482-483 
Embargo  Act  (1807),  229 
Emergency  Banking  Act  (1933),  896 
Emerson,  John,  306 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  372,  382,  387, 
454 

Emigrants,  to  West,  294 
Emigration,  political  disputes  encour¬ 
age,  24-25;  religious  disputes  pro¬ 
mote,  23-24 
Employees,  565-566 
Employers,  565-566 
Employment,  915-916,  918-919;  in 

i860,  406;  public  works  and,  858 
Encyclicals,  papal,  865 
“Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,” 
882 

Engineering  science,  393-394 
England.  See  Great  Britain 
Engle,  Paul,  874 

English,  46;  exploration,  16-18;  seize 
New  Netherland,  40-41 
English  reform  bill  (1832),  240 
Equality,  doctrine  of,  250-252;  spirit, 
368 

“Era  of  Good  Feeling,”  237-238 
Erie,  Lake,  232 
Erie  Canal,  299 
Erosion,  910,  913,  917 
Espionage  Act  (1917),  797 
Essayists,  595-596 
Essays,  colonial,  66-67 
Estates  General,  199 
Estonia,  804 

Europe,  American  debts  in,  543-544; 
war  breaks  out  (1914),  783-784.  See 
also  names  of  European  countries 
Evangelists,  582 
Everett,  Edward,  461 
Evolution,  582 

Excess-profits  tax,  795;  repeal  of,  837 
Explorers,  7-1 1 

Exporters,  government  aid,  833 

Factories,  556 
Fairbank,  Calvin,  451 
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Talaba ,  789 

Fall,  Albert  B.,  825,  848 
Farm  bloc,  846 
Farm  Board,  847-848 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  900 
Farm  Loan  Banks,  847 
Farmers,  99-100,  847;  competition, 

902-903;  debts,  856;  difficulties,  717- 
718;  English,  21;  freehold,  300-301; 
government  aid,  769;  homesteads 
for,  490,  524;  income,  856;  Negro, 
514;  paper  money  question,  625-626; 
post-Revolution  violence,  161-163; 
South,  5 10-5 1 1 
Farming,  small,  424 
Farms,  decrease  in  value,  856;  produc¬ 
tion,  903-904.  See  also  Farmers 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
9X3 

Federal  courts,  177;  created,  198 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  (1916),  773 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  900 
Federal  land  banks,  769 
Federal  Power  Commission,  913 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  768-769 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  768,  895,  896 
Federal  Reserve  System,  895 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associations, 
900 

Federal  Tax  Law,  841 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  770 
Federal  Youth  Administration,  918 
“Federalist,”  184 

Federalists,  214,  223,  228,  308,  320,  327; 

measures  repealed,  218 
Federals.  See  Union,  soldiers 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  7,  8 
Fiction,  eighteenth  century,  270-271; 
nineteenth  century,  383-384;  polit¬ 
ical  challenge  in,  872;  twentieth 
century,  871-872 
Field,  Cyrus  W.,  404,  551 
Field,  Justice,  636 

“Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight,”  359,  360 

Fillmore,  Millard,  447 

Films,  601 

Finance,  550 

Finland,  804,  819 

Fitch,  John,  280,  404 

Fletcher  vs.  Peck,  245 

Flint,  Timothy,  296,  300 

Floods,  904 

Florida,  13,  92;  purchase  of,  238; 

secession,  468 
Foch,  Ferdinand,  801 
Force  bills,  335,  497;  repealed,  506-507 
Ford,  Henry,  551,  838 
Foreign  Commerce  Service,  833 
Foreign  trade,  regulation  of,  1 74-1 75 
Forest  fires,  917 


Forestry  service,  753 

Forests,  536-537,  546;  national,  753“754 

Forrest,  Edwin,  387,  599 

Fort  Donelson,  484 

Fort  Duquesne,  90 

Fort  Leavenworth,  361 

Fort  Le  Boeuf,  90 

Fort  Lee,  138 

Fort  Niagara,  90 

Fort  Sumter,  473-474 

Fort  Venango,  90 

Fortunes,  accumulation,  566-567.  See 
also  Wealth 

Foster,  Hannah  Webster,  271 
Fourier,  Charles,  372 
“Fourteen  points,”  793-794 
Fox,  Charles  James,  150 
France,  479;  dispute  with  United  States, 
21 1 ;  enters  World  war,  784;  inter¬ 
ference  in  Mexico,  649-650;  joins 
colonists  in  Revolution,  1 23-1 24; 
preys  on  American  commerce,  225; 
treaties  with  United  States,  135;  war 
with  Great  Britain  (1793),  201-202 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  62,  64,  68-69,  7&~ 
79,  93,  101,  104,  133,  136,  146,  151, 
152,  166,  167,  171,  266,  279,  439;  in 
Paris,  133-135;  self-education,  61 
Franklin,  Missouri,  361 
Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  133 
Free  land,  693 

Free  silver,  637,  638-639,  640-641,  672, 
.768 

Free  Soil  party,  442,  449 
Free  speech,  213-214,  258-261;  re¬ 
straint  of,  477-478 
Free  thinkers,  255 

Freedmen,  civil  rights,  495-496;  vote, 
496-497.  See  also  Negroes 
Freedmen’s  Bureau,  495 
Freedom  of  press,  63-64,  258-261,  869- 
870;  restraint  of,  477-478 
Freehold  farmers,  300-301 
Freight  car,  refrigerator,  551 
Fremont,  John  C.,  350,  358,  362;  pres¬ 
idential  candidate,  454 
French,  47,  348;  exploration,  15-16 
French  and  Indian  War,  91-92 
French  Revolution,  198-205;  American 
opinion,  203-204 
Freneau,  Philip,  273 
Frick,  Henry  Clay,  550,  603 
Friends.  See  Quakers 
Frobisher,  Martin,  16 
Frontier,  peace  on,  290-291 
Fugitive  slave  law,  448,  449 
Fuller,  Margaret,  372,  374 
Fulton,  Robert,  281,  298,  404 
“Fundamental  Articles  of  New  Haven,” 
35 
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“Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut,” 
35 

Fundamental  Orders  of  1639,  77 
Fundamentalists,  582 
Fur  traders,  359 

Gadsden,  Christopher,  75,  141 
Gage,  General,  1x3,  119 
Gallatin,  Albert,  298 
Galloway,  Joseph,  148 
Galveston,  Texas,  734 
Garfield,  James  A.,  621,  656;  assassina¬ 
tion,  622,  628 
Garland,  Hamlin,  593 
Garner,  John  N.,  928 
Garrett,  Mary,  584 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  355,  378,  440- 
441 

Gaspee,  no 

Gates,  General  Horatio,  123,  135,  136 
General  Electric  Company,  853 
Genesee  road,  293 
Genet,  Citizen,  204-205 
“Gentlemen’s  Agreement”  (1907),  707, 
710 

Geographers,  5 

George  I,  king  of  England,  42,  82,  97 
George  II,  king  of  England,  60,  82, 
97 

George  III,  king  of  England,  82,  97-98, 
iix,  115,  118,  120,  121,  140,  142,  143, 
15X,  152,  231 
George,  Henry,  595 
George  Washington  bridge,  879,  880 
Georgia,  75,  108,  145,  184,  288,  314, 
315,  321,  333,  4395  conquered  by 
British,  123;  founding  of,  42;  seces¬ 
sion,  468;  state  university,  267 
Germain,  Lord  George,  111 
Germans,  46,  346,  348,  350,  408,  424, 
527,  532 

Germantown,  battle,  134 
Germany,  783,  784,  785;  invades 

Belgium,  784;  Lusitania  disaster,  789- 
790;  peace  treaty,  804-805;  peace 
treaty  with  United  States,  813- 
814;  reparations,  8 16-818;  Samoan 
compromise,  653;  submarine  cam¬ 
paign,  788-790,  792;  United  States 
declares  war  on,  792-793 
Gerry,  Elbridge,  167,  170 
Gettysburg,  479,  485,  486 
Gibbon,  Edward,  1 50-1 51 
Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  16 
Gilman,  Charlotte  Perkins,  595 
Gilman,  Daniel  C.,  585 
“Godey’s  Lady’s  Book,”  380 
Gold,  196,  554,  897;  California,  362- 
363,  535;  coining,  624;  Colorado,  539; 
Dakotas,  539;  fever  (1849),  348 ; 


hoarding,  898;  standard,  626,  637- 
638,  641-642,  898-899 
Gold  Standard  Act  (1900),  642,  898 
Gomez,  General,  657,  658 
Gompers,  Samuel,  698,  703,  710,  797 
“Good  neighbor”  policy,  923 
Gorgas,  W.  C.,  678 
Gould,  Jay,  550 

Government,  251;  executive,  176-177; 
general  welfare  and,  735-736;  “in¬ 
visible,”  722-723;  judiciary,  177; 
legislative  branch,  175-176;  powers 
179-180,  735-736;  state,  180; 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  171, 
177-178 

Governors,  proprietary,  75-77,  78-79; 

royal,  75-77,  78-79,  80,  83,  108 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  619 
Grand  Coulee,  91 1 
“  Grandfather  clause,”  507,  508 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  484,  485,  487,  621, 
652,  657 

Graphic  arts,  395 
Gray,  Asa,  390 
Grazing,  534 

Great  Britain,  479,  784,  785;  acknowl¬ 
edges  American  independence,  15 1; 
blockade  (1806),  225,  (1915),  787; 
enters  World  war,  784;  navy,  20; 
navy  in  Revolutionary  war,  125; 
Oregon  boundary  dispute,  360;  Par¬ 
liament,  83-84;  prevents  interference 
with  United  States,  240;  preys  on 
American  commerce,  225;  revolution 
(1688),  80;  Samoan  compromise,  653; 
seizes  American  seamen,  225-226; 
Venezuelan  boundary  dispute,  650- 
651;  war  with  France  (1793),  201-202 
Great  Compromise  (1850),  447-449 
Grecian,  300 
Greece,  804 

Greeley,  Horace,  372,  379,  540,  542; 

presidential  candidate,  622 
Green,  Hetty,  577 
Greenbackers,  620,  630 
Greenbacks,  625,  632,  768,  901.  See 
also  Paper  money 

Greene,  General  Nathanael,  123,  125, 
127 

Greenwich  House,  728 
Gregoire,  257 

Grenville,  George,  99,  101,  104-105 
Grimke,  Angeline,  442 
Guam,  664 

Guffey-Snyder  Coal  Act  (1935),  908 
Guilford  Court  House,  124,  125 
Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  541 

Habeas  corpus  writ,  477,  478 
Hackett,  James  H.,  387 
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Hague  Peace  Conference,  685-686 
Haiti,  776,  825-826 
Hale,  Sarah  J.,  374,  380 
Hamilton,  Alexander,  114,  165-T67, 
169,  178,  184,  185,  190,  192,  193,  194, 
195,  196,  203,  205-206,  207,  209,  214- 
215,  2t8,  223,  247,  258,  260,  288,  291, 
324,  325,  416,  624,  656,  895 
Hammond,  Senator,  470 
Handicrafts,  395 
Handiwork,  colonial,  69 
Hanna,  Marcus  A.,  748 
Hard  money,  632 
Harding,  Chester,  394 
Harding,  Warren  G.,  509,  808,  811,  815, 
816,  825,  837,  848,  899 
Harkness,  William  H.,  550 
Harlem  Heights,  T36 
Harper’s  Ferry,  459,  460 
“Harper’s  Magazine,”  380 
Harriman,  Edward  H.,  550 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  621,  653-654; 

becomes  president,  623 
Harrison,  William  Henry,  230;  beseiged 
by  office  seekers,  340;  elected  pres¬ 
ident,  339-341 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  31,  51 
Hartford  convention,  234 
“Hartford  wits,”  272 
Harvard  College,  59,  382 
Hat  industry,  colonial,  85,  86 
Hawaii,  annexation,  546;  becomes 
American  territory,  653-654 
Hawaiian  Islands,  546 
Hawkins,  John,  16 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  372,  383 
Hay,  John,  592-593,  664,  667,  672,  748; 

Open  Door  policy,  683-684 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  (1901),  677 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  506,  621;  be¬ 
comes  president,  622 
Hayne,  Senator,  434;  debate  on  nullifi¬ 
cation,  335-336 

Hayne-Webster  debate,  335-336 
Health,  public,  727-728 
Hearst,  William  Randolph,  590,  660 
Henry,  prince  of  Portugal,  7 
Henry,  Joseph,  390 

Henry,  Patrick,  64,  103-104,  118,  324 
Henry  Street  Settlement,  727-728 
Hepburn  Railway  Act  (1906),  737,  752 
Herrick,  Robert,  593 
High  schools.  See  Schools,  secondary 
Highway  Act  (1916),  836-837 
Highways,  construction,  836-837;  gov¬ 
ernment  aid,  836-837 
Hildreth,  Richard,  386 
Hill,  James  J.,  550;  develops  West, 
529-53°;  promotes  migration,  528-529 
Hill.  Senator,  635,  638 


Hindenburg  line,  801 
Historians,  386,  596-597 
History,  894;  American,  273;  writing 
of,  596-597 

Hoar,  George  F.,  665,  666 
Hoe,  Richard,  378 
Holbrook,  Josiah,  382 
Holding  companies,  840,  909 
Holding  Companies  Act  (1935),  913 
Holland,  and  American  Revolution,  135 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  389 
Holy  Alliance,  240 

Homestead  Act  (1862),  373,  490,  524, 
532,  619,  693,  707 

Homesteads,  302,  350,  363,  372,  373, 
418-419,  431,  490,  524,  693,  707 
Hooker,  General,  485,  486 
Hooker,  Thomas,  34 
Hoover,  Herbert  C.,  510,  775,  815,  816, 
818,  822,  825,  833,  845,  847,  850,  853, 
857,  859,  882,  895,  899,  901,  911,  912, 
915;  elected  president,  81 1;  renom¬ 
inated,  884-885;  unemployed  and, 
859-860 

Hopkins,  Johns,  585 
Houdon,  Jean  Antoine,  277 
Hours  of  labor,  907 
House  of  Burgesses,  Virginia,  28,  108 
House  of  Commons,  98 
House  of  Lords,  98 
House  of  Representatives,  171,  175 
Housing,  regulation,  738 
Houston,  Sam,  350,  353,  354,  355 
Houston,  Texas,  growth,  561 
Howard  University,  585 
Howe,  Elias,  404 
Howe,  Sir  William,  121,  126,  149 
Howells,  William  Dean,  593 
Hudson,  Henry,  39 
Hudson  River,  40 
Huerta,  Victoriano,  777,  778 
Hughes,  Charles  Evans,  731,  774,  791, 
820,  921 

Hugo,  Victor,  384 
Huguenots,  41 
Hull  House,  726-727 
Hume,  David,  150 

Humor,  872-873;  enlivens  democracy, 
389-39o 

Hunt,  Harriet  and  Sarah,  374 
Huntington,  Colis  P.,  550 
Hutchinson,  Anne,  33-34,  55 
Huxley,  Thomas  Henry,  585 

Idaho,  admitted  to  the  Union,  540, 
wheat,  536;  woman  suffrage,  725 
Idle.  See  Unemployed 
Illinois,  741;  admitted  to  the  Union, 
307;  woman  suffrage,  731 
Imlay,  Gilbert,  294 
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Immigrants,  in  West,  295;  labor  supply 
and,  407-408 

Immigration,  568-569,  706-708;  Con¬ 
gress  encourages,  489-490;  Japanese, 
707;  restriction,  707-708 
Imperialism,  657,  670-672,  826;  re¬ 
pudiated,  923 

Implied  powers,  doctrine  of,  246-247 
Imports,  161;  duties  on,  192,  236-237 
Income  tax,  477,  635,  743-744,  757, 
767-768,  795;  reduction,  837 
Income  tax  law  (1894),  640 
Indentured  servitude,  47 
Independence,  Congress  declares,  142 
Independents,  23 
India,  8 

Indiana,  admitted  to  the  Union,  307 
Indians,  colonists  and,  88-89;  govern¬ 
ment  responsibility  for,  525-526 
Industrial  progress,  31 1-3 12 
Industrial  revolution,  521-643;  East, 
542-545;  inventions,  610-616;  politics 
and,  618-643;  social  changes,  566- 
572;  South,  557-562;  West,  521-538 
Industrial  workers,  312;  organize,  409- 
410 

Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  704 
Industrialism,  in  North,  401-419 
Industrialists,  418-419 
Industries,  837-838;  home  market, 
415-416;  national  market,  418;  new, 
553;  protection  of,  831-832 
Industry,  891-892;  captains  of.  550- 
551;  colonial,  50-51,  85;  co-operates, 
905-906;  corporations  and  trusts, 
562-563;  corporations  control,  694- 
695;  cuts  production,  854-855;  de¬ 
velopment,  550;  federal  loans,  858- 
859;  government  aid,  552;  govern¬ 
ment  operation,  795-797;  govern¬ 
ment  regulation, 908  ;  growth,  555-556 ; 
machine,  395;  machines  for,  551-552; 
outstrips  agriculture,  406;  section¬ 
alism  and,  549-550;  South,  557; 
West  turns  to,  41 1;  women  and 
children  in,  408-409.  See  also  Business 
Inflation,  626,  899 
Inflationists,  901 
Inheritance  tax,  743-744,  795 
Initiative,  732-733 
Injunctions,  710 
Installment  plan,  839,  856-857 
Insurance,  unemployment,  919-920 
Insurgents,  759 

Internal  improvements,  490;  opposition 
to,  430 

International  Labor  Office,  815 
Inter-Racial  Committees,  South,  515 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  (1887),  634, 
736 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  634, 
736-737,  813,  837,  913 
Intolerable  Acts,  112-113,  118 
Inventions,  280-281,  391,  393,  6x0-611, 
837-838,  881 

Inventors,  402,  404,  551-552,  610-61 1; 
early,  6 

Investments,  840-841;  paper  profits, 
854 

Investors,  833-834,  853 

Iowa,  admitted  to  the  Union,  349; 

growth,  532 
Ireland,  785 

Irish,  348,  350,  407,  424,  527,  532 
Iron,  550,  553,  556,  559-560 
Iron  industry,  colonial,  85,  86 
Ironworks,  130 

Irrigation,  government  aid,  524-525; 

West,  533-534,  753 
Irving,  Washington,  271,  384,  454 
Isabella,  queen  of  Spain,  7,  8 
Italy,  804 

Jackson,  Andrew,  232,  234,  238,  288, 
305,  322,  325,  330,  334-335,  446,  624, 
895;  cabinet,  336-337;  campaign 
against  United  States  Bank,  328; 
elected  president,  312,  326;  hostility 
spreads,  337;  inaugural,  327;  offers 
to  buy  Texas,  353;  presidential  can¬ 
didate,  242;  re-election,  336;  retires, 
338-339;  upholds  Union,  333-334 
Jackson,  C.  J.,  391 
Jacobins,  200 

James  I,  king  of  England,  25,  41,  80 
James  II,  king  of  England,  80,  81,  82 
James,  Henry,  592 
James,  William,  597 
Jamestown,  28,  32;  founding  of,  25 
Japan,  684-685,  815,  826-827;  “Gentle¬ 
men’s  Agreement,”  707-708,  710; 
secret  understanding,  685;  withdraws 
from  League  of  Nations,  827 
Japanese  immigration,  707 
Jarvis,  John  Wesley,  394 
Jay,  John,  133,  184,  190,  205 
Jay  treaty  (1794),  205,  211,  290 
Jazz,  609,  610 
Jefferson,  Joseph,  387 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  130-131,  142,  190, 
194,  196,  198,  203,  204,  205,  218,  219, 
221,  222,  240,  244,  245,  247,  255,  258, 
260,  262,  279,  288,  298,  300,  315,  320, 
324,  325,  381,  440,  443,  656,  922; 
acts  on  Mississippi  River  question, 
220-221;  clings  to  agriculture,  207- 
208;  defends  Louisiana  purchase,  222; 
elected  president,  214-215;  explora¬ 
tion  of  Louisiana,  224-225;  inaugura¬ 
tion,  217;  political  groups,  205-206; 
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presidential  candidate,  210;  struggles 
for  peace,  228 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  346 
Jews,  55,  255,  257,  315,  375,  580,  865- 
866 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  584 
Johnson,  Andrew,  373,  431,  505,  515, 
732;  candidate  for  vice-president, 
487;  impeachment,  493-494;  recon¬ 
struction,  493 
Johnson,  Hiram,  761,  797 
Johnson,  Hugh,  906 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  150 
Johnson,  William  Samuel,  167 
Joliet,  Louis,  90,  348 
Jones,  John  Paul,  125 
Jones  Organic  Act  (1916),  775 
Journalism,  61;  labor,  4x0.  See  also 
Newspapers;  Press 
Judiciary,  177,  190 
Julian,  George  W.,  724 
“Junto,”  68 

Kahn,  Otto,  602 
Kalb,  Baron  de,  128 
Kansas,  375,  452;  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion  law,  706;  growth,  532 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  (1854),  452,  453, 
454,  539 

Kaskaskia,  123,  288 
Kearny,  General,  358 
Kearsarge,  480 
Kelley,  Florence,  728 
Kellogg,  Frank  B.,  816,  823 
Kellogg  Pact  (1929),  823-825 
Kendall,  Amos,  337 
Kennedy,  Charles  Rann,  600 
Kensett,  John  F.,  395 
Kentucky,  213-214;  admitted  to  the 
Union,  305 

Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions 
(1798),  213-214 
Kenyon,  Charles,  600 
Kidnaping,  849 
“King  Caucus,”  322 
King  George’s  war,  89 
King  William’s  war,  89 
King’s  College,  60 
King’s  Mountain,  123 
“Kitchen  cabinet,”  336 
Klein,  Charles,  599 
Knight,  Sarah  Kemble,  65 
Knights  of  Labor,  571 
“Know  Nothing  party,”  376 
Knox,  Frank,  892,  927 
Knox,  General,  190 
Knox,  Samuel,  264 
Kosciusko,  Thaddeus,  128 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  504-505 
Kubla  Khan,  3 


Labor,  557,  569-571,  751,  907;  capital 
and,  701,  714;  Chinese,  707;  federa¬ 
tion  of,  698-701;  immigrants  swell 
supply,  407-408;  journalism,  410; 
laws,  908-909;  legislation,  71 1;  lib¬ 
erty  for,  370-371;  movement,  409- 
410;  new  conditions,  693-697;  ob¬ 
jects  to  free  immigration,  706;  organ¬ 
ized,  695-696,  718-719,  770-771; 

political  organizations,  701;  politics 
and,  410-41 1 ;  protection,  766-767; 
radicals  in,  704;  relations,  711-712; 
rights  of,  710-71 1 ;  struggle  for  ballot, 
316;  war  stand,  797-798 
Labor  Reformers,  620,  630 
Labor  unions,  national,  570-571.  See 
also  Trade  unions 
Laboratories,  615-616 
Laborers,  immigration  of,  489-490 
Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  128,  276 
-  La  Follette,  Robert  M.,  731,  760; 
presidential  candidate,  705 
“Laissez  faire,”  370 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  51 
Land,  free,  693;  grants  to  railroads, 
490;  reclamation,  753-754 
Land  companies,  speculation  in  West,  291  v 
Land  reformers,  372 
Land-settlement  law,  547 
Landon,  Alfred  M.,  892,  925,  926 
Langley,  Samuel  P.,  551 
Lansing,  Robert,  790 
La  Salle,  90 
Latvia,  804 
Laughter.  See  Humor 
Law,  violation  of,  850 
Lawmaking,  178,  179,  732_733 
Lawrence,  James,  232 
Lead,  554 

League  of  Nations,  815,  819;  founding 
of,  805-806;  presidential  campaign 
issue  (1920),  807-808 
League  of  Women  Voters,  774 
Lee,  Arthur,  133 
Lee,  General  Charles,  13 1,  136 
Lee,  Jason,  359 

Lee,  Robert  E.,  472,  483,  484,  485 
Legislation,  anti-trust,  769-770;  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social,  752-753 
Legislatures,  national,  175-176;  state, 
245-246 

Lemke,  William,  presidential  candidate, 
927 

L’Enfant,  Major,  278 
Leopard,  226 

Lesseps,  Ferdinand  de,  678 
Lewis,  Meriwether,  224-225 
Lewis,  Sinclair,  872 
Lexington,  battle,  119,  122 
Liberal  Republicans,  622 
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“Liberator,”  440,  442 

Liberty,  religious,  254-255;  theory  of, 

369-371 

Liberty  bonds,  794 

Libraries,  261,  587-588;  Carnegie,  579; 

public,  382-383;  society,  383 
Lightning  rod,  69 

Liliuokalani,  queen  of  Hawaii,  653-654 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  288,  378,  384,  458, 
460,  466,  469,  471,  473,  474,  480,  505; 
assumes  leadership,  485-486;  debates 
with  Douglas,  457-458;  elected  pres¬ 
ident,  463;  plan  for  reconstruction, 
492-493;  presidential  candidate,  462; 
re-elected,  487;  shot  by  Booth,  487 
Lindbergh,  Charles  A.,  825,  837 
Lindsay,  Vachel,  595 
Liquor  traffic,  773 

Literature,  251,  269-278,  383,  591-592 
Lithuania,  804 
Little  Belt,  230 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  189,  220-221 
Lovejoy,  E.  P.,  441 
Lloyd,  Henry  Demorest,  595,  720 
Lloyd  George,  David,  803,  804 
Locke,  John,  113-114 
Locomotives,  391,  404 
Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  638,  663,  734 
Lome,  Senor  de,  660 
London,  Jack,  594 
London  Company,  25,  26,  27,  75 
London  naval  conference  (1930),  822- 
823 

Long,  Crawford,  391 
Long,  Huey  P.,  516 
Long  Island,  136 

Longfellow,  Plenry  W.,  384,  454,  460 
Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  82 
Los  Angeles,  733 
Louis  XIV,  king  of  France,  41 
Louis  XVI,  king  of  France,  199,  200,  204 
Louisiana,  47,  321,  507,  508;  added  to 
national  domain,  221-222;  admitted 
to  Union,  307-308;  secession,  468 
Louisiana  purchase,  219-225;  ratifying 
treaty,  222-223 
Louisiana  territory,  446 
Louisville,  41 1 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  328,  372,  384, 
389,  441,  591,  628 

Loyalists,  American,  147;  flee  from 
states,  149 

Lumber  industries,  536-537 
Lusitania,  disaster,  789-790 
Luzon,  663 
Lyon,  Mary,  374,  376 

Macaulay,  Thomas  B.,  92 
MacDonald,  Ramsay,  822 
Macdonough,  Thomas,  232 


Machinery,  281,  395,  551;  farm,  553; 

takes  place  of  handicrafts,  401-410 
Madison,  James,  131,  165,  166,  168, 
171,  172,  178,  184,  190,  191,  194,  233, 
240,  288,  320,  324,  325,  330,  440; 
elected  president,  230;  War  of  1812, 
231-232 

Magazines,  261,  590;  multiply,  379-380 
Magellan,  9 

Mahan,  Alfred  Thayer,  656-657 
Mails,  carrying,  833,  835;  government 
aid,  523 

Maine,  733 ;  admitted  to  the  Union,  308, 
446;  boundary  dispute,  341 
Maine,  sinking  of,  660 
Manchukuo,  826-827 
Manchuria,  684,  815,  826 
Manhattan,  purchase  of,  40 
Manila,  663;  battle  of,  662 
Mansfield,  Lord,  112 
Manufacturers,  401,  404;  protection 
for,  416 

Manufactures,  growth,  406,  489;  market 
for,  544-545;  prices  of,  429-43° 
Manufacturing,  48-49,  424-425,  537, 
557-559,  838 
Map  makers,  5-6 
Marbury  vs.  Madison,  244 
Margin,  speculating  on,  842 
Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of  France,  134, 
200 

Marietta,  Ohio,  291,  305 
Marina,  Minnesota,  349 
Marion,  Francis,  125,  127 
Marne  drive,  801 

Marquette,  Father  James,  90,  348 
Married  Women’s  Property  Acts,  577 
Marshall,  John,  200,  210,  213,  243-247, 
273,  329,  337,  921;  annuls  act  of 
Congress,  244;  declares  acts  of  state 
legislatures  unconstitutional,  245- 
246 

Martin,  Frederick  Townsend,  578 
Marx,  Karl,  701 

Maryland,  35-36,  75,  93,  108,  145,  147, 
184,  314,  315,  317,  5°7,  5°8}  733J 
founding  of,  35-36 
Maryland  Toleration  Act  (1649),  36 
Mason,  George,  174 
Mason  and  Slidell,  480 
Massachusetts,  32-33,  46,  75,  76,  77, 
82,  92,  93,  104,  107-108,  1 18,  141, 
145,  184,  191,  233,  288,  314,  315,  317, 
375,  439,  733,  74G  Australian  ballot, 
730;  charter  revoked,  112;  compul¬ 
sory  education,  58-59;  growth,  32-33 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  32,  55, 
75 

Massasoit,  89 
Masters,  Edgar  Lee,  595 
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Mather,  Cotton,  57 
Maury,  Matthew,  390 
Maximilian,  emperor  of  Mexico,  649- 
650 

May,  Mark  A.,  867 

Mayflower,  30 

Mayflower  Compact,  31 

McClelland,  George  B.,  483,  485; 

presidential  candidate,  487 
McCormick,  Cyrus,  391,  544 
McCulloch  vs.  Maryland,  246 
McDuffie,  George,  432-433 
McKinley,  William,  621,  638,  658,  667, 
671,  673,  674,  685,  748;  annexation  of 
the  Philippines,  663-666;  assassina¬ 
tion,  672;  elected  president,  641; 
re-elected,  672;  Spanish- American 
war,  659-663 

McKinley  tariff  bill  (1890),  631 
McNary-Haugen  bill,  847 
McPherson,  Aimee  Semple,  583 
Meade,  Commander,  652 
Meade,  George  Gordon,  485,  486 
Mechanics,  316 
Mellon,  Andrew  W.,  837 
Melville,  Herman,  384 
Memphis,  735 
“Mercury,”  63 
Merrimac ,  481 

Merritt,  General  Wesley,  662 
Methodists,  258,  376 
Meuse- Argonne  battle,  801 
Mexican  war,  356-358,  446-447 
Mexico,  15;  American  enterprise  in, 
777;  closes  border,  353;  Cortes  con¬ 
quers,  12;  French  interference  in, 
649-650;  peaceful  penetration,  352; 
relations  with  United  States,  825; 
“watchful  waiting,”  777-778 
Michigan,  733;  admitted  to  the  Union, 
346 

Michigan  University,  382 

Microscope,  279 

Middle  Border,  344-349 

Middle  classes,  718-719 

“Midnight  appointees,”  218 

Mifflin,  Thomas,  167 

Migration,  westward,  99-100,  296,  346 

Milan  Decree  (1807),  225,  228 

Miles,  Nelson  A.,  662 

Millionaires,  nineteenth  century,  567 

Milwaukee,  348 

Mineral  resources,  South,  559-560; 

West,  535-536 
Minerals,  546;  Arizona,  536 
Miners,  coal,  755,  771 
Mines,  eight-hour  day,  771 
Minimum  wage,  741-742,  926-927; 

women,  761 

Mining,  550;  Nevada,  536;  Utah,  536 


Minnesota,  admitted  to  the  Union,  349 
Mint  Act  (1792),  196 
Minutemen,  119 
Missionaries,  3,  12,  14 
Missions,  California,  14 
Mississippi,  333,  375,  507,  508;  admitted 
to  the  Union,  307-308;  secession,  468 
Mississippi  River,  220-221 
Missouri,  344,  345,  470;  admitted  to 
the  Union,  308,  345,  445;  growth, 
345-346 

Missouri  Compromise  (1820),  238-239, 
445,  473;  Democrats  repeal,  451- 
452;  Northerners  retaliate  for  repeal, 
453 

“Mr.  Dooley.”  See  Dunne,  Finley 
Peter 

Mitchell,  John,  755 
Mitchell,  Margaret,  871 
Modernists,  582 
Mohawks,  89 
Molasses  Act  (1733),  86 
Money,  897;  cheap,  319,  768;  Con¬ 
tinental,  159-161;  coining  of,  178- 
179;  controversy,  624-625;  gold 
standard,  626,  637-638,  641-642,  898- 
899;  hard,  632;  paper,  99,  13 1,  159- 
161,  180,  235,  329,  339,  417,430-431, 
469,  477,  491,  625-626,  632,  896,  898- 
899,  901;  state,  417 
Monitor,  481 

Monmouth,  battle  of,  123,  136 
Monopolies,  565 

Monroe,  James,  131,  221,  222,  240-241, 
324,  325,  330;  elected  president,  237- 
238;  buys  Florida,  238 
Monroe  doctrine,  239-241,  679-680, 
826;  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute, 
650-651;  widened,  680 
Montana,  535;  admitted  to  the  Union, 
540;  copper,  536;  woman  suffrage, 
73i 

Montdidier,  801 
Montezuma,  12 

Montgomery,  General  Richard,  136 
Moody,  William  Vaughn,  595 
Moratorium,  818-819 
Moravians,  269 
Morgan,  Daniel,  93,  127 
Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  550,  564,  602 
Mormons,  364-366,  375,  533,  540 
Morris,  Clara,  599 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  115,  171,  174,  234, 
439 

Morris,  Robert,  132,  166,  167,  168,  190 
Morrow,  Dwight  W.,  825 
Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  404,  610 
Morton,  W.  T.,  391 

Motion  pictures,  611,  613-614,  876-878; 
growth  of  industry,  838,  876 
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Mott,  Lucretia,  443 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  584 
“  Muckrakers,”  590,  723 
Mugwumps,  622 
Mumford,  Lewis,  71 
Murfreesboro,  484 
Muscle  Shoals,  911,  912,  921 
Museums,  587-588 
Music,  601,  607-610 

Napoleon  I,  211,  220,  221,  222,  225,  232, 
234 

Napoleon  III,  479,  480,  649 
Nashville,  484,  502 
Nast,  Thomas,  395 
National  Academy  of  Design,  395 
National  banks,  430-431,  490-491 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Council, 
865 

National  Civic  Federation,  701 
National  Commission  on  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment,  850 

National  Consumers’  League,  728 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
(1933),  905-906,  907,  908-909 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  908- 
909 

National  Labor  Union,  570-571 
National  Recovery  Administration,  915 
National  Republicans,  338 
National  road,  298 

National  Sugar  Refining  Company,  642 
National  Union  for  Social  Justice, 
927 

Nationalism,  241-242 
Natural  resources,  546,  553-554;  con¬ 
servation  of,  753-754,  891,  910-91 1 
Natural  science,  881;  colonial,  68;  uses 
of,  882-883.  See  also  Science 
Naval  rivalry,  822 
Navigation  Acts,  84-85,  86 
Navy,  198,  217,  656,  798 
Nebraska,  admitted  to  the  Union, 
538-539;  growth,  532 
Nebraska  territory,  452 
Negro  slaves.  See  Slaves 
Negroes,  45,  47,  443,  495,.  496,  698; 
advance  of,  5 12-5 13;  disfranchise¬ 
ment,  508;  education,  585,  587; 

farmers,  5 14-5 15;  first  in  America, 
26;  post-war  problems,  510;  vote,  491, 
492,  494,  496-497,  500-501,  504,  507, 
623.  See  also  Freedmen 
Nemours,  Du  Pont  de,  264 
Neutrality,  for  future,  925;  in  French 
Revolution,  205;  on  outbreak  of 
World  War,  785 

Nevada,  535,  732;  mining,  536;  woman 
suffrage,  731 
New  Amsterdam,  40 
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New  Deal,  894-895,  922;  Republicans 
condemn,  925 

New  England,  attempts  at  union,  81, 
89,  93;  attitude  toward  War  of  1812, 
233-234;  Congregational  Church  in, 
53-55,  255;  drama,  269;  first  revolu¬ 
tionary  battle  in,  119;  resistance  to 
Britain,  107-113;  writers,  383-390. 
See  also  Education;  Industrial  revolu¬ 
tion;  Labor;  Manufacturing;  Political 
parties 

New  England  Confederation,  92 
“New  England  Courant,”  62 
New  France,  15-16 

New  Hampshire,  75,  93,  184,  314,  439; 

founding  of,  35 
New  Harmony,  Indiana,  372 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  35,  92 
New  Jersey,  75,  81,  123,  145,  184,  314, 
439;  development  of,  41-42 
New  Jersey  plan,  170,  176 
New  Mexico,  358,  448,  731;  admitted 
to  the  Union,  542 

New  Netherland,  English  seize,  40-41; 
founding  of,  39-40 

New  Orleans,  220-221,  224,  232,  234, 
307,  561;  battle  of,  326;  founding  of, 
9° 

New  Rochelle,  founding  of,  41 
New  York,  48,  75,  81,  93,  145,  184,  185, 
i9L  3i5,  316,  317,  318,  321,  439; 
Assembly  suspended,  107.  See  also 
New  Netherland 

New  York  City,  51,  123,  135,  136,  299, 
738;  growth,  312,  567;  housing,  738; 
money  center,  405;  political  abuses, 
626-628;  water  supply,  393 
“New  York  Sun,”  378-379 
Newark,  N.  J.,  735 
Newlands,  Senator,  753 
Newport,  R.  I.,  51 

Newspapers,  259,  31  x,  376,  482,  588- 
590;  censorship,  62-63;  colonial,  61- 
63;  number  in  1810,  379;  penny,  378- 
379;  stamp  tax,  260;  West,  304.  See 
also  Journalism;  Press 
Nicaragua,  678,  826,  924;  under  United 
States  authority,  681-682 
Non-importation  Act  (1806),  229 
Non-intercourse  Act  (1809),  229 
Norfolk,  Va.,  51 
Norris,  Frank,  593 
North,  Lord,  112,  1x9,  120,  136,  151 
North,  172-175,  469;  anti-slavery  senti¬ 
ment,  439-440;  economic  foe  of  the 
South,  432-433;  industrialism  in, 
401-419;  industry,  489;  retaliates  for 
repeal  of  Missouri  Compromise,  453; 
slavery  declines  in,  439;  Southern 
business  dependent  on,  427-428 
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“North  American  Review,”  261,  380 
North  Carolina,  18,  37,  83,  no,  141, 
174,  185,  191,  288,  314,  315,  317,  330, 
507;  secession,  468;  state  university, 
267 

North  Dakota,  admitted  to  the  Union, 
54° 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  527 
Northern  Securities  Company,  755 
Northwest,  national  road  into,  298 
Northwest  Ordinance  (1787),  239,  290 
Northwest  passage,  search  for,  15 
Northwest  Territory,  296,  348;  govern¬ 
ment  of,  290;  survey  of,  290 
Novels,  nineteenth  century,  383-384; 

twentieth  century,  871-872 
Nullification,  334-336,  468;  doctrine  of, 
2 13-2 14;  Hayne-Webster  debate, 
335-336;  ordinance  of,  333.  See  also 
Secession 

Nye,  Gerald  P.,  923 

Obreg6n,  Alvaro,  777,  825 
Odum,  Howard  W.,  513 
Oglethorpe,  James,  42 
Ohio,  299,  300,  733;  admitted  to  the 
Union,  305-307 
Ohio  Land  Company,  291 
Ohio  River,  295,  299 
Ohio  Valley,  British  and  French  in,  90 
Oil.  See  Petroleum 

Oklahoma,  508;  admitted  to  the  Union, 
542;  growth,  541;  rush  for  land,  540 
Oklahoma  City,  541 
Old-age  pension  law  (1935),  742 
Old-age  pensions,  919-920 
“Old  Hickory.”  See  Jackson,  Andrew 
Olney,  Richard  T.,  650 
O’Neill,  Eugene,  600 
Opecacano,  89 
“Open  Door,”  683-684 
Open  shop,  71 1 
Orators,  popular,  377-378 
Orders  in  Council  (1807),  225,  227 
Ordinance  of  Nullification,  333 
Oregon,  345,  732,  733,  741;  boundary 
dispute,  345,  360;  goal  for  pioneers, 

358- 359;  occupation  and  settlement, 

359- 360;  woman  suffrage,  731 
Orient,  search  for  route  to,  4-5.  See  also 

China;  Japan;  Philippines 
Orlando,  Vittorio,  803 
Ostend  Manifesto,  657 
Otis,  James,  61,  114 
Owen,  Robert,  371,  372 

Pacific,  American  interest  in,  545 
Packing  industry,  544,  550 
Pago  Pago,  653 


Paine,  Thomas,  64,  202-203,  204,  258; 
“Common  Sense,”  140-141;  “The 
Crisis,”  138 

Painting,  252;  colonial,  70;  eighteenth 
century,  275-276;  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  394-395 
Palmer,  General,  579 
Pamphleteering,  138 
Pamphlets,  colonial,  56 
Panama,  revolution  (1903),  678 
Panama  Canal,  677-679;  building,  678- 
679;  opening,  678;  tolls  bill,  679 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  677-678 
Pan-American  Conference,  923,  929 
Panics,  572;  causes  of,  860-861;  (1819), 
237,  3I2~3i3;  (1828),  313;  (1837), 
3i3,  338-339,  860;  (1857),  456-457; 
(1866-1867),  572;  (1873),  527,  572; 
(1882-1885),  572;  (1893),  572,  636; 
(1929),  853-855,  857,  890,  904 
Paper  money,  131,  159-161,  180,  235, 
329,  339,  417,  430-431,  477,  49L  625- 
626,  632,  896,  898-899,  901;  colonial, 
99;  confederate,  469;  redemption,  632 
Parcel  post,  757 

Parker,  Alton  B.,  presidential  candi¬ 
date,  672,  756 
Parkman,  Francis,  386 
Parliament,  98,  99,  105,  106-107 
Parties,  political,  260,  747-763.  See 
also  names  of  political  parties 
Patent  Office,  391 
Paterson,  William,  169,  170 
Patriots,  148-149 
“Patrons  of  Husbandry,”  621 
Patroons,  40 
Paul,  Alice,  774 
Paulding,  James  Kirke,  272 
Payne-Aldrich  Act  (1909),  757,  767 
Peace,  822-825,  929;  dramatic  theme, 
876;  Wilson  urges,  791-792 
Peace  conference  (1919),  803-805 
Peace  treaties,  Revolution,  151-152; 

World  War,  806-807,  813-814 
Peale,  Charles  Wilson,  70,  276 
Penn,  William,  37-39,  77,  89 
Pennell,  Joseph,  606 
Pennsylvania,  37-39,  46,  47,  48,  75,  77, 
93,  14$,  184,  299,  314,  439 
Pennsylvania  fireplace,  69 
Pensions,  mothers’,  741-742;  old-age, 
742,  919-920;  soldiers’,  619 
People’s  party.  See  Populists 
Pequot  Indians,  89 
Perkins,  Frances,  775 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus¬ 
tice,  681 

Perry,  Matthew  C.,  546 
Perry,  Oliver  H.,  232 
Pershing,  John  J.,  778,  800,  801 
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Personnel  managers,  714 

Peru,  15;  Pisarro  conquers,  12-13 

Petroleum,  550,  554,  560,  563,  910; 

control  of  industry,  914-915 
Petroleum  Administration,  914 
Philadelphia,  39,  50,  299,  538;  evacua¬ 
tion  of,  123,  124,  135-136;  seizure  of, 
123;  water  supply,  393 
Philadelphia  Academy,  60 
Philadelphia  School  of  Design,  375 
Philanthropy,  579-580 
Philip,  King,  89 

Philippines,  9,  546,  670,  923;  annexa¬ 
tion  of,  663-666;  home  rule,  675-676; 
revolt  in,  673-674;  self-government, 
775-776 

Phillips,  Wendell,  378,  382,  442,  478 
Philosophers,  597 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  735 
Phonograph,  551 
Photography,  588 
Pickell,  Frank  G.,  867 
Pickens,  Andrew,  125 
Pierce,  Franklin,  402;  elected  president, 
449;  presidential  candidate,  448 
Pike,  Robert,  57 
Pike,  Zebulon,  225,  349,  361 
Pilgrims,  29 
Pillsbury,  W.  H.,  867 
Pinckney,  Charles,  167,  171 
Pinckney,  Eliza  Lucas,  61,  269 
Pinzon,  Alonzo,  11-12 
Pisarro,  12-13 

Pitt,  William,  91,  92,  98,  112,  119,  150 
Pittsburgh,  299,  312,  560;  route  to 
West,  294 

Pius  XI,  pope,  865,  866 
Planning,  city,  277,  742;  industrial  and 
national,  861-862;  regional,  913.  See 
also  New  Deal 

Plantations,  422-425,  510,  514;  ruined, 
5QI 

Planters,  296,  421-422,  557;  gain  power, 
427;  open  Southwest,  425;  Southern, 
332;  stand  on  national  affairs,  428-429 
Planting,  checks  growth  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  424;  slave  labor,  423-424; 
small  farming  and,  424 
Platt,  Senator,  664 
Platt  Amendment  (1901),  677 
Plays.  See  Drama;  Theater 
Playwrights,  600,  874,  876 
Plymouth,  30 

Plymouth  Colony,  28-30,  92;  growth  of, 
30-32 

Plymouth  Rock,  30 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  385 
Poetry,  colonial,  65-66;  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  272-273;  nineteenth  century, 
384-385;  twentieth  century,  873-874 


Poets,  595;  New  England,  384-385 
Poland,  804 

Politicians,  criticism  of,  722 
Politics,  democracy  brings  changes  in, 
320-322;  labor  and,  410-41 1;  scandals 
in,  848-849 

Polk,  James  K.,  357,  358,  360;  becomes 
president,  342 
Polo,  Marco,  4 

Polygamy,  364,  365-366,  375,  540 
Ponce  de  Leon,  12 
“Pony  Express,”  521 
Pope,  John,  485 

Population,  colonies,  45-47;  rural,  549; 
urban,  567,  717.  See  also  under  names 
of  cities 

Populists,  509,  620,  621,  630,  635,  637, 
638,  733 

Portland,  Oregon,  537 
Portraits,  colonial,  70 
Post  Office,  757-758;  frauds,  755 
Postal  savings  banks,  757 
Poverty,  862-863,  9I5 
Powderly,  Terence  V.,  572 
Power  plants,  federal,  91 1 
Powhatan,  88 
Presbyterians,  24,  258 
Prescott,  W.  H.,  386 
President,  electing,  321;  term,  176-177, 
178 

Presidential  campaign,  (1916)  war  is¬ 
sues,  790-791;  (1920)  League  of 

Nations  issue,  807-808;  (1932)  de¬ 
pression  as  issue,  884-886 
Press,  588-590;  censorship,  62-64; 
freedom  of,  63-64,  258-261,  869-870; 
power,  64;  restraint  of,  477-478.  See 
also  Newspapers 
Preston,  Ann,  584 
Price-fixing,  563 
Priestley,  Dr.  Joseph,  256,  279 
Primary,  direct,  731 
Princeton,  battle  of,  134 
Princeton  University,  60 
Printing,  62-63,  588-590;  press,  61. 

See  also  Newspapers 
Production,  high-powered,  839;  mass, 
838 

Profit-sharing,  7 13-7 14 
Progressive  party,  791;  formation  of,  761 
Prohibition,  773,  850 
Prohibitionists,  620,  631 
Propaganda,  World  war,  785,  792 
Proprietary  governors,  75-77,  78-79 
Proprietors,  colonial,  21,  35-39 
Prosperity,  642,  844-845,  890 
Protective  tariff.  See  Tariff,  protective 
Protestant  Revolt,  23,  24 
Protestants,  23,  113,  580,  582;  ministers 
decry  poverty,  862-863 
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Providence,  founding  of,  34 
Provoost,  Bishop,  255 
Public  health,  727-728 
Public  schools,  319.  See  also  Education; 
Schools 

Public  works,  employment  and,  858; 
federal,  916-917 

Public  Works  Administration,  914,  917 
Publicists,  595-596 
“Publick  Occurrences,  etc.,”  61 
Publishing,  588 

Puerto  Rico,  15,  663,  664,  670,  676; 
government,  675;  self-government, 
775-776 

Pulaski,  Count,  128 

Pulitzer,  Joseph,  590 

Pullman  strike  (1894),  636,  640,  710 

Pure  Food  and  Drug  Laws,  752-753 

Puritan  Revolution,  25 

Puritanism,  57 

Puritans,  23,  32,  53 

Pu  Yi,  Henry,  826 

Quakers,  24,  37,  39 
Quartering  Act  (1765),  101,  107 
Quebec,  15-16,  91 
Quebec  Act,  112 
Queen  Anne’s  war,  89,  90 
Quincy,  Josiah,  no,  307-308 
Quit  rents,  81 

Racketeering,  849 

Radio,  560,  61 1,  614-615,  870-871; 

growth  of  industry,  837 
Railway  Brotherhoods,  698-699 
Railway  Labor  Act  (1926),  705 
Railways,  41 1-4.1 3,  457,  550,  75°-75i; 
capital  invested  in,  552;  corporations, 
629-630;  eight-hour  day,  771;  gov¬ 
ernment  aid,  490,  523-524,  552;  gov¬ 
ernment  operation,  796;  growth,  412, 
556;  interstate,  634;  regulation  of 
rates,  633-634,  736;  returned  to 

private  owners,  813;  South,  502-503, 
560-561;  transcontinental,  527,  537; 
West,  527-530;  workers,  770 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  16,  18 
Ranching,  534 
Randolph,  Edmund,  169,  190 
Randolph,  John,  236 
Rangers,  530 
Rankin,  Jeanette,  775 
Read,  George,  167 
Reapers,  391,  404 
Recall,  733-734 

Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  (1934),  924 
Reclamation  Act  (1902),  525,  753 
Reclamation  of  land,  753-754 
Reconstruction,  confederate,  492-497; 
force  bills,  506-507;  laws,  494 


Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
858-859,  896,  899 
Referendum,  732-733 
Reforms,  economic,  735-736;  municipal, 
734;  political,  728-735,  747-752 
Reid,  Whitelaw,  664 
Reign  of  terror,  French,  200-201 
“Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  203 

Relief,  855,  859,  918-919 

Religions,  history  of,  257 

Religious  freedom,  23-24,  254-255; 

conservatives  oppose,  255 
Religious  toleration,  36,  37,  39,  41,  257- 
258,  375-376;  spread  of,  55-56 
Religious  worship,  24 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  382 
Reparations,  German,  805,  816-818 
“Republican  Court,”  253-254 
Republican  party,  beginning  (1854),  454 
Republicans,  460,  462-463,  473,  506, 
508,  510,  619-621,  623,  631,  641,  759, 
791,  806,  808,  81 1,  819-820,  831-832, 
885,  892;  assail  Dred  Scott  decision, 
454-456;  becomes  Union  party,  487; 
condemn  New  Deal,  925;  favor  gold 
standard,  637-638;  insurgent,  759; 
panic  of  1857,  456-457;  political 
abuses,  626-628;  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  (1900),  670-672;  program 

(1936),  925-927;  progressive,  759- 
760;  raise  tariff,  641-642;  Spanish- 
American  war,  659;  split  in  1912,  760- 
761;  strengthened,  618-619;  tariff 
issue,  756-757;  tariff  reduction,  456; 
woman  suffrage,  725 
Republicans  (Jeffersonian),  210,  214- 
215,  228;  become  Democrats,  320; 
charter  United  States  Bank,  235-236; 
nation  approves  policies,  237-238; 
reduce  expenses,  218,  235;  strength 
wanes,  242-243.  See  also  Anti- 
Federalists 
Reservationists,  807 
Resettlement  Administration,  904 
Restraining  Act  (1775),  119 
Revolution,  American,  119;  American 
commander,  126-127;  American  of¬ 
ficers,  126-128;  army,  129-130; 
bonds,  159-161;  British  commanders, 
125-126;  British  navy,  125;  British 
opposition,  150-151;  foreign  aid,  128, 
132;  France  enters,  1 23-1 24;  French 
aid,  128,  133-136;  geography  favors 
Americans,  123-124;  independence 
declared,  142;  money,  13 1;  military 
supplies,  130;  patriots’  sacrifices,  131- 
132;  peace  treaties,  151-152;  post¬ 
war  problems,  157-158;  women  and, 
130-131,  132,  139 
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Rhode  Island,  75,  76,  93,  141,  145,  183, 
185,  191,  314,  317,  318,  731;  begin¬ 
ning  of,  33-34 
Rhodes,  James  Ford,  479 
Richardson,  H.  H.,  606 
Richmond,  484,  502;  growth,  561 
“Rights  of  Man,”  203,  250,  251,  252 
Ripon,  Wisconsin,  454 
Roads,  330;  government  aid,  560;  na¬ 
tional,  298;  South,  560;  to  the  West, 
293-294 

Robertson,  General,  148 
Roche,  Josephine,  714 
Rockefeller,  John  D.,  550,  579,  580 
Rockefeller,  John  D.,  Jr.,  697 
Rogers,  Will,  825,  873 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  775,  816,  885- 
886,  897,  899,  911,  912,  914,  918,  929; 
elected  president,  886;  good  neighbor 
policy,  923;  re-elected,  928-929 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  593,  662,  663,  671, 
672,  677,  680-687,  696,  707,  723,  736, 
743,  747-76o,  774,  79i,  891,  892, 
911 

Root,  Elihu,  722-723,  816 
Rotten  boroughs,  98 
Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  264 
Rowson,  Susanna,  272 
Royal  governors,  75-77,  78-79,  80,  83, 
108 

Rum,  sale  forbidden  in  Georgia,  42 
Rumania,  804 

Runaway  slaves.  See  Slaves,  fugitive 
Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin,  266 
Russell,  William  E.,  866-867 
Russia,  479,  684-685,  804,  915;  mo¬ 
bilizes  for  war,  784;  revolution,  703; 

-  sells  Alaska,  651-652;  United  States 
recognizes,  815-816,  924 
Russo-Japanese  war,  684-685 
Rutledge,  John,  167 
Ryan,  Dr.  John  A.,  865 

Sabin,  Florence,  584 

Safety  devices,  771 

Sailors,  early,  5,  6 

St.  Croix  Island,  777 

St.  John  Island,  652,  777 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  521 

St.  Lawrence  River,  15 

St.  Louis,  41 1 ;  growth,  346 

St.  Mihiel,  801 

Saint-Simon,  Count  de,  372 

St.  Thomas  Island,  652,  777 

Salesmanship,  high-powered,  839 

Salmon,  537 

Salomon,  Haym,  131 

Samoa,  annexation  of,  652-653 

San  Antonio,  growth,  561 

Sandburg,  Carl,  595,  874 


San  Francisco,  537,  738;  growth,  538, 

567 

Santa  Ana,  Antonio,  353,  354 
Santa  Fe,  362 
Santiago,  battle,  662 
Santo  Domingo,  652;  control  over,  680- 
681 

Sarajevo,  783 

Savannah,  capture  by  British,  123,  124, 
136 

Savings,  loss  of,  854 
Scandinavians,  348,  351,  532 
Schley,  Winfield  S.,  662 
Schools,  closing  of,  866;  colonial,  57-59; 
funds,  866;  high,  381,  586;  law,  584; 
public,  381;  secondary,  381,  586; 
West,  304.  See  also  Education 
Schuyler,  Philip,  135 
Science,  colonial,  68-69;  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  278-281;  engineering,  393-394; 
natural,  881,  882-883;  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  390-394;  twentieth  century, 
879-880 

Scientific  institutions,  390-391 
Scotch,  47 
Scotch-Irish,  47 
Scott,  Dred,  454-456 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  271,  384 
Scott,  Winfield,  357,  402,  477;  presi¬ 
dential  candidate,  448 
Scrip,  159 

Sculpture,  252;  eighteenth  century,  276- 
277 

Seamen,  impressment  of  American,  225- 
226,  230 

Seamen’s  Act  (1915),  770 
Search  and  seizure,  107,  226,  480 
Seattle,  537,  738 

Secession,  434,  446-447,  466-468 
Sectionalism,  industry  and,  549-550 
Sects,  religious,  23,  55-56 
Sedgwick,  John,  486 
Sedition  Act  (1918),  797 
Sedition  Law.  See  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws 

Selden,  George,  551 

Self-government,  in  West,  304-305 

Self-improvement,  261 

Senate,  171,  175 

Senators,  176;  federal,  731-732 

Separatists,  23,  29,  30 

Serbia,  783,  784 

Serfs,  English,  21 

Servants,  runaway.  See  Slaves,  fugitive 
Sevier,  John,  288 
Sewall,  Judge,  65 

Seward,  William  H.,  444,  462,  463,  480, 
486,  650,  651-652 
Shatter,  William  R.,  662 
Shakespeare,  William,  599 
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Share  cropping,  510,  514 
Shaw,  Anna  Howard,  725 
Shays,  Daniel,  162-163 
Shays’  Rebellion,  162-163 
Shearer,  William  B.,  822 
Sheldon,  Edward,  599 
Sheridan,  Philip  H.,  650 
Sherman,  Roger,  167 
Sherman,  William  T.,  484,  502 
Sherman  Anti-trust  Act  (1890),  634, 
7io,  755,  759,  766,  769 
Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act  (1890), 
633 

Shiloh,  484 

Shipbuilding,  331,  545,  796 
Shipowners,  770 

Shipping,  colonial,  49-50,  84-85,  226- 
228;  government  aid,  832 
Shipping  Act  (1916),  796 
Shipping  Board,  832 
Ships,  returned  to  private  owners,  813 
Sholes,  C.  L.,  551 
Short  ballot,  761 
Sieyes,  Emmanuel  Joseph,  251 
Silliman,  Benjamin,  390 
Silver,  196,  554,  897,  898;  coining,  624; 
Colorado,  539;  free  coinage,  637,  638- 
639,  640-641,  672,  768 
Silver  Purchase  Act  (1878),  632-633 
Simkhovitch,  Mary,  728 
Simms,  William  Gilmore,  384 
Sinclair,  Upton,  593-594,  7 20 
Skilled  workers,  698,  699-700,  7 12-7 13 
Slater,  John  and  Samuel,  404 
Slave  labor,  172 
Slaveowners,  422 

Slavery,  68,  1 74-1 75,  239,  290,  296,  345, 
353,  355,  384,  423-425,  426-428,  437- 
463,  473,  557,  619;  abolitionists  de¬ 
mand  destruction  of,  440-441;  begin¬ 
nings  in  America,  26;  compromises, 
445-446,  447-448;  declines  in  North, 
439;  in  Georgia,  42;  national  politics 
and,  438-439;  South  defends,  443-445 
Slaves,  45,  47,  48,  173,  346,  348,  423- 
425,  426-428;  emancipation  of,  482- 
484;  fugitive,  175,  438,  449,  451;  seek 
employment,  51 1 
Sloat,  Commodore,  358 
Smith,  Adam,  369,  371 
Smith,  Alfred  E.,  510,  847,  853,  885 
Smith,  Captain  John,  25 
Smith,  Joseph,  364 
Smith,  Samuel  H.,  264 
Smith,  Sydney,  383,  384 
Smith,  Dr.  William,  256 
Smith  College,  584 
Smithson,  James,  390 
Smithsonian  Institution,  391 
Smuggling,  107 


Social  legislation,  728 
Social  security,  889-931 
Social  Security  Act  (1935),  919-920,  921 
Social  settlements,  726 
Social  studies,  884;  emphasis  on,  868- 
869;  scientific  method,  881-882 
Socialist  Labor  party,  701,  703 
Socialistic  colonies,  372 
Socialists,  701,  703-704,  791,  797,  808, 
927 

Society  for  Promoting  Political  In¬ 
quiries,  266 
Society  libraries,  383 
“Solid  South,”  509-510 
Sons  of  Liberty,  102-103 
Sound  money.  See  Money 
South,  172-175;  agriculture,  510-516; 
amnesty,  505-506;  blockade,  469, 
479,  481-482;  communications,  502- 
503,  560-561;  confederacy  formed, 

468- 469;  conscription,  472;  cost  of 
dependence  on  North,  431-432;  cotton 
becomes  king,  421-434;  credit  shat¬ 
tered,  503;  defends  slavery,  443-445; 
dependent  on  Northern  business,  427- 
428;  education,  503-504;  elections, 
505,  506-507;  expects  war  victory, 

469- 473;  foreign  aid  checked,  479; 
growth,  561;  in  fiction,  871-872;  in¬ 
dependence  suggested,  433-434;  in¬ 
dustrial  workers,  562;  industry,  557; 
leaders  call  for  secession,  466-467; 
mineral  resources,  559-560;  money 
for  Confederacy,  469;  North  as  eco¬ 
nomic  foe,  432-433;  opposition  to 
national  bank,  430-431;  plantations, 
422-425,  501;  planters  gain  power, 
427;  political  leaders,  515;  railways, 
502-503,  560-561;  resists  free  home¬ 
steads,  431;  resources,  425;  roads, 
560;  ruling  class  ousted,  500;  seces¬ 
sion,  434,  446-447,  466-468;  slave 
power  destroyed,  488-489;  solid,  509- 
510;  textile  manufacturing,  557-559; 
timber,  559-560;  war  damage,  501- 
504;  white  farmers  increase,  510-51 1; 
white  supremacy  restored,  504-510. 
See  also  Share  cropping 

South  America,  9.  See  also  “Good 
Neighbor”  policy;  Monroe  Doctine 
South  Carolina,  37,  108,  14 1,  145,  174, 
184,  288,  314,  321,  333-334,  425,  433, 
507,  508;  nullification,  332-336;  se¬ 
cession,  467-468 

South  Dakota,  733;  admitted  to  the 
Union,  540 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  527 
Southwest,  planters  open,  425 
Spain,  and  American  Revolution,  135; 
asks  for  peace,  663;  cedes  Florida  to 
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the  United  States,  238;  closes  port  of 
New  Orleans,  220;  Cuban  question, 
659-661;  founds  empire  in  America, 
n-15 

Spanish- American  war,  657-663;  dec¬ 
laration  of  war,  661-662;  post-war 
problems,  670;  victory,  662 
Specie  Circular  (1836),  339 
Speculation,  842-844;  Revolutionary, 
194 

Speech,  free,  213-214,  258-261;  re¬ 
straint,  477-478 
Speedwell,  30 
Spinning  mills,  404 
Spoils  system,  320,  327-328,  338,  628 
Spokane,  Washington,  735 
Springfield,  Ohio,  735 
Squatters,  305,  346,  452,  461 
Stagecoaches,  298 
Stallings,  Lawrence,  876 
Stamp  Act  (1765),  101;  protests  against, 
102-103;  repeal,  104-105 
Stamp  tax  (1785),  260 
Stamp  tax  (1797),  192 
Standard  Oil  Company,  720,  755,  759 
Stanford,  Leland,  527,  579 
Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady,  378,  443, 
724 

“Star  route  frauds,”  628 
State  Street,  Boston,  564 
States,  constitutions,  145;  federal  aid, 
917;  governments,  16 1;  restraints  on, 
180;  tariffs,  161 
States’  rights,  2 13-2 14,  491 
Statute  for  Religious  Freedom  (Vir¬ 
ginia),  255 
Steam  engines,  402 

Steamboats,  281,  298,  299-300,  404, 
412;  government  aid,  524 
Steel,  550,  556 
Steffens,  Lincoln,  720 
Stephens,  Uriah  S.,  571 
Steuben,  Baron,  128,  132 
Stevens,  John,  281,  404 
Stimson,  Henry  L.,  827 
Stock  companies,  849-850 
Stock  market  crash,  853-855.  See  also 
Panics  (1929) 

Stockholders,  694 

Stocks,  564,  565,  575,  840-841,  853 
Stockton,  Commodore,  358 
Stokowski,  Leopold,  608 
Stone,  Lucy,  374 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  384,  389,  451 
Strikes,  410,  571-572,  695,  705,  706,  710 
Stuart,  Gilbert,  70,  276 
Stuyvesant,  Peter,  41 
Submarine  campaign  (German),  787— 
790;  renewal  of,  792 
Suffrage,  145-146,  171-172, 


316;  colonies,  77-78;  movement 
spreads,  316-317;  Negro,  491,  492, 
494,  496-497,  500-SOU  504,  507,  623; 
woman,  146,  375,  540,  723-726,  730- 
73U  773-775 

Sugar  Act  (1764),  100,  105 
Sugar  trust,  755 
Sullivan,  James,  264 
Sullivan,  John,  127 
Sully,  Thomas,  394 
Sumner,  Charles,  442,  486,  496 
Sumter,  Thomas,  125 
Sumter,  S.  C.,  735 
Sunday,  Billy,  582 

Supreme  Court,  177,  198,  243,  246,  329, 
337,  338,  445,  457,  478,  491,  492,  635, 
706,  736,  741,  755,  757,  759,  771,  797, 
848,  904,  907,  908,  915,  920-923,  925, 
926;  decisions  discussed,  921-922; 
Dred  Scott  decision,  454-456;  plan 
for  retirement,  930-931;  reconstruc¬ 
tion  program,  506;  Southern  elec¬ 
tions,  508 
Sutter’s  Mill,  363 
Swedes,  39 
Swift,  G.  F.,  551 
Swisshelm,  Jane  Grey,  374 
Sylvis,  W.  H.,  570 
Symmes,  J.  C.,  291 

Tabor,  Horace,  579 

Taft,  William  Howard,  255,  509,  676, 
678,  681,  696,  736,  756-761,  778,  891; 
arbitration  treaties,  758;  elected 
president,  673 

Tammany  Hall,  378,  41 1,  627 
Tammany  Society  of  New  York,  378 
Taney,  Roger  B.,  478,  922 
Tarbell,  Ida,  596,  720 
Tariff,  161,  173,  624,  820;  compromise 
bill,  335,  337;  higher,  831-832;  laws, 
415;  low,  429-430;  planting  states 
against,  332;  protective,  192,  229, 
236-237,  489,  631,  924;  reduction, 
402,  456,  765,  767;  Republicans  raise, 
641-642;  revision,  756-757;  South 
Carolina  nullifies,  332-333;  struggle 
over,  330-331 
Tariff  Act  (1857),  489 
Tariff  bill  (1816),  331-332 
Tariff  bill  (1828),  243 
Tariff  compromise  (1833),  446 
Tariff  law  (1842),  341 
Tariff  law  (1890),  623 
“Tariff  of  abominations,”  243,  332 
Taxation,  178-179,  743-744 
Taxes,  164,  856-857,  901;  colonial,  100- 
101,  105-106;  excess  profits,  795,  837; 
income,  477,  635,  743~744,  767-768, 
795;  inheritance,  743-744,  795 
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Taylor,  Zachary,  357,  364,  447;  elected 
president,  358 
Tea  Act  (1767),  106,  no 
Teachers,  salaries,  866;  unemployed,  866 
Tecumseh,  230 

Telegraph,  379,  390,  404,  523,  560 
Telephone,  551,  560 
Telescope,  279 

Tenancy,  general  increase  of,  856; 

South,  5 14.  See  also  Share  cropping 
Tenement  house  law,  New  York,  738 
Tennessee,  439,  504;  admitted  to  the 
Union,  305;  secession,  468;  state  uni¬ 
versity,  267 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  913,  921 
Tennessee  Valley  development,  891, 
912-9x3,  917 

Territories,  government  lays  out,  526 
Tests  of  allegiance,  147 
Texas,  345,  425,  733;  admitted  to  the 
Union,  355-356;  annexation  of,  341, 
3S4-3S6;  boundary  dispute,  356-3575 
independence  of,  353-354;  Northern¬ 
ers  oppose  annexation,  355;  planters 
advance  into,  352-353;  secession,  468; 
seeks  admission  to  Union,  354-355 
Texas  Pacific  Railroad,  527 
Textile  manufacturing,  557-559 
Thackeray,  William  M.,  384 
Theater,  chains,  597-598;  eighteenth 
century,  273-275; legitimate,  601.  See 
also  Drama;  Motion  pictures 
“Third-term  doctrine,”  230 
Thomas,  Norman,  presidential  candi¬ 
date  (1936),  927 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  627;  presidential  can¬ 
didate,  621 

Tillman,  Benjamin,  507,  516 
Tippecanoe,  battle,  230,  339 
Tobacco,  26,  87,  346 
Toleration,  religious.  See  Religious 
toleration 

Toombs,  Robert,  364,  446 
Tories  (American),  148-149 
Tories  (English),  98 
Toscanelli,  5,  8 

Townsend,  Dr.  Francis  E.,  927 
Townshend,  Charles,  99,  105 
Townshend  Acts  (1767),  105-107,  no 
Trade,  colonial,  50-51;  world,  655-656 
Trade  laws,  colonial,  85-86 
Trade  unions,  316,  319,  409,  557,  569- 
57°,  57I>  7OI>  7IO>  711,  7i2-7i3>  7*4“ 
715,  75I>  798,  9°5;  federation,  569- 
570;  methods,  705-706 
Transportation,  growth,  555;  to  West, 
297 

Transportation  Act  (1920),  813 
Travel  books,  271-272;  about  West, 
204-295 


Trent,  480 

Trenton,  battle,  123,  134 
Trumbull,  Colonel  John,  275 
Trusts,  750-751,  765;  flourish,  562-563; 
laws  against,  634;  monopolistic,  765- 
766;  prosecution  of,  754-755 j  75^-759 
Tubman,  Harriet,  451 
Turkey,  804 
Tuscarora  Indians,  89 
Tuskegee  Institute,  585 
Tutuila,  652 

Twain,  Mark.  See  Clemens,  S. 

Tweed,  “Boss,”  627 
Tyler,  John,  471;  becomes  president, 
341-342 

Tyler,  Roy  all,  274 
Typewriter,  551 

“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  451 
“Underground  railways,”  451 
Underwood  Tariff  Act  (1913),  767 
Unemployed,  845,  859-860;  teachers, 
866.  See  also  Relief;  Unemployment 
Unemployment,  855,  915;  insurance, 
919-920 

Union,  the  admission  of  Alabama,  307- 
308;  Arizona,  542;  Arkansas,  346- 
347;  California,  363-364;  Colorado, 
539;  Idaho,  540;  Illinois,  307;  In¬ 
diana,  307;  Iowa,  349;  Kentucky,  305; 
Louisiana,  307-308;  Maine,  308,  446; 
Michigan,  346;  Minnesota,  349;  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  307-308;  Missouri,  308,  345, 
445;  Montana,  540;  Nebraska,  538- 
539;  New  Mexico,  542;  North  Dakota, 
540;  Ohio,  305-307;  Oklahoma,  542; 
South  Dakota,  540;  Tennessee,  305; 
Texas,  355-356;  Utah,  540,  725;  Ver¬ 
mont,  305,  317;  Washington,  540; 
West  Virginia,  468;  Wisconsin,  348- 
349;  Wyoming,  540;  army,  474; 
criticism  suppressed,  478;  Jackson 
upholds,  333-334;  oath  of  loyalty, 
492;  raising  money  for,  476-477; 
soldiers,  474;  Southern  states  re¬ 
stored  to,  494-495;  Southern  states 
secede,  467-468;  states  bound  in,  146- 
147;  supremacy  established,  488; 
trembles  in  balance,  466 
Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  816 
Union  Pacific  Company,  552 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  527;  cost,  553 
Union  party  (1864),  Republicans  be¬ 
come,  487 

Union  party  (1936),  927 
Unions.  See  Company  unions;  Labor 
unions;  Trade  unions 
Unitarians,  55,  255,  315,  375,  376 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  714 
United  States  Bank,  196,  235,  342,  624, 
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895;  abolished,  218;  campaign  against, 
328;  expires,  328,  337;  second,  235- 
236,  325,  895 

United  States  Banking  Corporation,  491 
United  States  National  Museum,  391 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  564, 
642-643,  695,  844 

United  States  Supreme  Court.  See  Su¬ 
preme  Court 

Universities,  state,  267.  See  also  Educa¬ 
tion 

University,  national,  266 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  60 
University  of  Virginia,  267-268 
Upton,  General,  235 
Utah,  364,  448,  533;  admitted  to  the 
Union,  540,  725;  growth,  365;  mines, 
536;  polygamy,  365-366;  woman  suf¬ 
frage,  725 

Utilities,  municipal,  737-738;  public 
ownership  of,  738;  regulation  of,  913 
Utilities  Act  (1935),  894-895 

Vallandigham,  C.  L.,  478 

Valley  Forge,  123,  134,  136 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  355,  442,  860; 

elected  president,  338-339 
Vanderbilt,  William  H.,  550 
Vassar  College,  584 
Veblen,  Thorstein,  596 
Venezuela,  boundary  dispute,  650-651; 

foreign  debts,  679-680 
Vera  Cruz,  778 
Verazzano,  9,  n 
Vergennes,  Count  de,  133 
Vermont,  47;  admitted  to  the  Union, 
3°55  3i7 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  9 
Vest,  George  G.,  665 
Veterans,  World  war,  812-813,  901 
Veterans’  Bureau,  848 
Veto,  presidential,  178 
Vicksburg,  479,  484 
Vilas,  Senator,  638 
Villa,  Pancho,  777,  778 
Villard,  Henry,  550 
Vincennes,  123,  288 
Virgin  Islands,  purchase  of,  777 
Virginia,  25-28,  77,  89,  93,  103-104,  108, 
141,  145,  174,  184,  185,  191,  213-214, 
288,  314,  315,-317,  3*8,  333,  S°7; 
Bacon’s  rebellion,  28;  becomes  royal 
province,  28;  first  Negroes  in,  26; 
local  government  established,  27-28; 
religious  freedom,  255;  secession,  468; 
state  university,  267-268 
Virginia  City,  535,  537 
Virginia  plan,  169,  176 
Virginia  Resolutions  of  Protest  (1773), 
no 


Volstead  Act  (1919),  773 
Vote,  77-78;  industrial  workers  demand, 
313-314;  labor  struggles  for,  316; 
property  qualifications,  314-315,  317- 
319.  See  also  Suffrage 

Wage  earners,  406,  556 
Wage  laws,  state,  921 
Wages,  409,  416,  907;  minimum,  741- 
742,  761,  921,  926-927 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  (1935), 
908-909 

Wald,  Lillian,  727-728 
Walker,  James  J.,  848 
Wall  Street,  564,  768,  841 
Wallace,  Henry  A.,  91 1 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  82 
War  debts,  allied,  816-817,  818-819, 
834;  German,  818;  moratorium,  818- 
819;  scaling,  818-819 
War  Department,  198 
“War  Hawks,”  231 
War  loans,  795 

War  of  1812.  225-235:  country  divided 
'  over,  233-234;  economic  disturbances 
follow,  ”235;  Jackson’s  fame,  326; 
peace,  234-235 
War  of  secession,  466-487 
War-risk  insurance,  796 
War,  Spanish  American,  657-663 
War,  World,  783-809 
Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  593 
Warren,  Josiah,  370-371 
Warren,  Mrs.  Mercy  Otis,  61,  139,  163- 
164,  273 

Washington,  Booker  T.,  512,  585 
Washington,  George,  91,  93,  94,  118, 
121,  122,  126,  128,  129,  134,  136,  139, 
148,  157,  163-164,  165,  166,  167,  185, 
190,  192,  196,  198,  202,  206,  220,  247, 
262,  276,  293,  297,  298,  324,  443,  922; 
commander  of  army,  126;  develops 
army,  1 29-130;  elected  president, 
188;  inaugurated,  189-190;  neutrality 
in  French  revolution,  205;  retirement, 
209-210;  supported  by  able  officers, 
127-128 

Washington  (state),  admitted  to  the 
Union,  540;  woman  suffrage,  731 
Washington,  D.  C.,  capital  at,  194-196, 
278;  capture  of,  232,  235 
Washington  Conference  (1921-1922), 
820-822 

Washington  Heights,  136 
“Watchful  waiting,”  China,  924;  Mex¬ 
ico,  777-778 
Water  power,  910 

Water  Power  Act  (1920),  891,  894,  911 
Watt,  James,  402 
Wayne,  Anthony,  127 
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Wealth,  distribution  of,  845-846;  own¬ 
ership  of,  575-576;  spenders  of,  577— 
579;  women’s  share  of,  841.  See  also 
Literature;  New  Deal 
Webster,  Daniel,  301,  315,  317,  341,  377, 
384,  416,  447,  448,  624;  debate  on 
nullification,  335-336 
Webster,  Noah,  265 
Weems,  “Parson,”  273 
Weld,  Theodore  Dwight,  442 
Wellesley  College,  584 
Wells,  Horace,  391 
West,  Benjamin,  70,  276 
West,  288;  agriculture,  543;  allied  with 
East,  415;  churches,  304;  commercial 
centers,  537— 538;  commercial  ties 
with  East,  413-414;  co-operation, 
302-303;  demands  sea  outlet,  219- 
220;  development,  521;  Eastern 
states  surrender  claims  in,  288-289; 
enterprise  in,  521-547;  freehold  farms 
in,  293;  homeseekers,  295;  home¬ 
steads,  418-419,  524;  immigrants 

enter,  295;  irrigation,  524-525,  753; 
labor  in,  301-302;  lands  surveyed, 
289-290;  liberty  and  equality  in,  372- 
373;  mineral  resources,  524,  535-536; 
newspapers,  304;  occupation,  527; 
railways,  521,  527-530;  routes  into, 
293-294;  schools,  304;  self-govern¬ 
ment,  304-305;  selling  land  in,  291; 
speculation  in  land,  291;  ties  with 
East,  297-298;  timber,  524;  trans¬ 
portation,  297;  turns  to  industry,  41 1 
West  Florida,  47 
West  Indies,  15,  652 
West  Point,  123 
West  Virginia,  468 
Western  Union  Company,  523 
Westward  migration,  296,  346 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  35 
Weyler,  General,  658,  660 
Wharton,  Edith,  592,  871 
Wheat,  544,  625-626,  846,  856;  Idaho, 
536 

Whigs  (American),  339-342,  357,  448, 
449 

Whigs  (English),  97 

Whisky,  tax,  208-209,  218 

Whisky  rebellion,  208-209 

Whitcher,  Frances  Berry,  389 

White,  Bishop,  256 

White,  Chief  Justice,  759 

White  Camelia,  504 

White  Plains,  New  York,  136 

Whitman,  Marcus  and  Narcissa,  359 

Whitman,  Walt,  385,  591-592 

Whitney,  Eli,  281 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf,  384,  441 

Wickersham,  George  W.,  850 


Wilbur,  Curtis,  834 
Wildcat  banking,  895 
Wildcat  speculation,  897 
Wilkes,  Charles,  480 
Willard,  Emma,  374 
William  II,  emperor  of  Germany,  785, 
801 

William  and  Mary,  rulers  of  England, 

55,  82 

William  and  Mary  College,  60 
William  P.  Frye,  789 
Williams,  Roger,  33-34,  55,  88 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  51 
Wilmot,  David,  446,  447 
“Wilmot  Proviso,”  446,  448 
Wilson,  James,  167,  170,  171 
Wilson,  Woodrow,  217,  595,  679,  774, 
803,  804,  813,  819-820,  825,  826,  892, 
894,  899,  91 1 ;  elected  president,  761- 
762;  Lusitania  disaster,  790;  Mexican 
policy,  777-778;  opposes  territorial 
conquests,  775;  re-elected,  791;  re¬ 
form  program,  765-778;  urges  neu¬ 
trality,  785;  urges  peace,  791-792; 
war  aims,  793-794;  warns  Germany 
on  submarine  campaign,  789 
Wilson  tariff  bill  (1894),  631,  635 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  35 
Winthrop,  John,  32,  33,  65 
Wisconsin,  375;  admitted  to  the  Union, 
348-349;  lead  ore,  348;  utilities,  738 
Wise,  John,  67,  68 
Wolfe,  James,  91 
Wollstonecraft,  Mary,  251,  271 
Woman  suffrage,  146,  375,  540,  723-726, 
730-73 L  773-775 

Women.  See  the  several  phases  of 
American  civilization  covered  in  the 
respective  chapters 
Women’s  Medical  College,  375 
Women’s  rights,  373-375;  convention, 
374 

Woodford,  General,  660 
Woolen  Act  (1699),  85 
Woolen  industry,  colonial,  86 
Woolley,  Mary,  775 
Woolman,  John,  68 

Workers,  migratory,  538;  skilled,  698, 
699-700,  7 1 2-7 1 3 

Workman’s  compensation,  71 1,  740- 
74L  77i 

Works  Progress  Administration,  918- 
919 

World,  circumnavigation  of,  9 

World  Court,  816,  923 

World  war,  783-809;  American  opinion, 

784- 785;  American  trading  rights, 

785- 787;  armistice,  801;  cost,  794- 
795,  808-809;  government  operation 
of  industry,  795-797,  propaganda, 
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785,  792;  public  opinion,  797;  United 
States  army,  800-801;  United  States 
navy,  798 

Wright,  Frances,  371,  373,  378 
Wright,  Frank  Lloyd,  607 
Wright  brothers,  552 
Wyoming,  733;  admitted  to  the  Union, 
540;  coal,  536;  woman  suffrage,  724 

XYZ  affair,  2x1 

Yale  University,  59,  382,  390 
Yale  University  Theater,  600 
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